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PREFACE. 


But  few  words  seem  to  be  called  for  in  the  way  of  preface  to 
the  series  of  papers  on  Yorkshire  archaeology  which  has  been 
collected  in  the  present  volume. 

The  family  of  Warenne,  earls  of  Surrey,  has  been  very  fully 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Loyd,  who  throws  much  light  upon  the 
earlier  generations  of  this  Norman  family,  which  has  been  so  closelv 
identified  with  Yorkshire.  And  another  valuable  contribution  to 
genealogy  is  made  by  Mr.  Denholm- Young,  who  traces  the  origin 
of  the  Yorkshire  estates  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  daughter  of  Baldwin 
de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon  1217-1245. 

The  chartulary  of  Lewes  Priory,  which  is  now  being  printed 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  Sussex  Record  Society,  brings  to  our 
knowledge  many  benefactions  made  by  the  earls  Warenne  of  lands 
and  churches  in  this  part  of  the  country — chiefly  in  the  Honour  of 
Conisborough  and  the  manor  of  Wakefield.  The  material  relating 
to  Yorkshire  has  been  summarized  and  abstracts  of  documents 
printed  in  Mr.  C.  T.  Clay’s  paper  on  the  Yorkshire  portion  of  the 
Lewes  chartulary,  in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  McNulty  contri- 
butes a Life  of  Stephen  de  Eston,  abbot  successively  of  Salley, 
Newminster  and  Fountains — one  of  the  spiritual  writers  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  St.  Bernard,  and  who  died  in  1252. 

A chartulary  of  the  Anlaby  estates,  written  on  vellum  c.  1450 
and  later,  had  long  been  preserved  at  Neswick  Hall,  Bainton,  but 
was  recently  purchased  by  the  Fitz William  Museum,  Cambridge. 
It  has  been  carefully  transcribed  for  this  volume  by  the  Provost 
of  Eton. 

The  discovery  of  a Bronze-Age  burial  near  Boston  Spa  is  dealt 
with  by  Miss  Kitson  Clark;  and  the  preliminary  excavation  of  an 
Earthwork  at  Easington  by  Dr.  A.  Raistrick.  The  principal 
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excavation  of  this  nature  which  has  been  undertaken  in  the  county 
is  that  of  the  Roman  villa  site  near  Rudston,  which  is  reported 

upon  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodward.  A Roman  settlement  at  Wetherby 
is  noticed;  and  Roman  remains  and  roads  in  West  Yorkshire. 
This  last  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Raistrick,  who  also  gives  us  a 
paper  on  the  Distribution  of  Mesolithic  Sites  in  the  North  of 
England. 

The  usual  sections  on  Roman  Yorkshire  keep  us  informed  as 
regards  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  B.  McCALL. 


to,  Park  Place, 

Leeds,  March,  1934. 
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USMtorial  IRotes. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PREHISTORIC  AND 
PROTOHISTORIC  SCIENCES. 

An  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  and  Protohistoric 
Sciences  is  to  be  held  in  London  on  ist  August,  1932,  and  the 
five  following  days — the  first  Congress  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
held  in  this  country  since  1868.  We  must  all  see  how  important 
it  is  that  we  should  demonstrate  to  our  colleagues  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  important  place  which  prehistoric  studies  takes  in 
these  islands,  and  it  is  hoped  therefore  that  as  many  of  our  readers 
as  may  find  it  possible  will  co-operate  by  becoming  Members  or 
Associates  of  the  Congress,  and  by  attending  the  meetings.  Repre- 
sentatives are  assembling  from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  from 
places  so  far  afield  as  Japan,  Ecuador,  and  South  Africa.  The 
Agenda  includes  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Fossil  man; 
cycles  of  human  industry  in  the  palaeolithic  age;  the  Mesolithic 
question  and  Megalithic  monuments;  the  Early  Bronze  Age  in 
Western  Europe;  the  origin  of  Mediterranean  civilizations;  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  origin  and  chronology  of  the  Viking  move- 
ments. Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  Prehistoric  sites  in  England 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  collections  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Crossley  will  be  glad  to  supply  further  detail  to  any  of  our 
members  who  desire  it. 

MACE-HEAD  FOUND  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

A small  stone  Mace-head  found  in  March,  1932,  about  three  feet 
below  the  surface  during  excavations  on  the  Wybourn  Housing- 
Estate,  Sheffield,  has  been  presented  to  the  Weston  Park  Museum, 
Sheffield.  It  is  a type  of  prehistoric  implement  usually  attributed 
to  the  late  Neolithic  Age.  Formed  from  a flattened  ovate  quartzite 
pebble,  measuring  2.7  by  2.2  inches  and  one  inch  thick,  it  retains 
its  natural  shape,  except  that  a hole  has  been  bored  through  the 
middle.  The  boring,  which  is  of  hour-glass  shape,  clearly  indicates 
the  method  of  working  from  both  sides  of  the  pebble  where  the 
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diameters  are  i.i  inches,  and  taper  to  the  middle  where  the  actual 
perforation  is  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bruised 
nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  excavations  on  both  sides  of  the 
pebble  indicates  that  the  manner  of  boring  was  accomplished  by 
chiselling  or  picking  with  a sharp  stone,  but  nearer  the  middle  the 
surfaces  have  been  smoothly  ground,  probably  by  rotating  a small 
stick  used  with  sand  as  an  abrasive.  As  the  perforation  is  so  very 
tiny,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  implement  is  unfinished. 


A 


B 


A.  Mace-head  formed  from  a quartzite  pebble. 

B.  Section  showing  hour-glass  shape  of  the  perforation. 

The  photograph  shows  the  form  of  the  implement,  and  the 
figure  below  it  shows  the  appearance  of  a section  through  the 
middle  illustrating  the  hour-glass  shape  of  the  boring. 

Previous  to  this  find,  only  one  example  of  an  implement  of  the 
same  type,  but  larger,  has  been  recorded  for  the  Sheffield  area. 
That,  also,  is  in  the  Weston  Park  Museum,  and  is  a completed 
implement,  five  inches  long,  formed  from  a split  quartzite  pebble 
showing  flat  and  convex  sides.  The  perforation  in  this  specimen 
is  slightly  over  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  wider  at  the 
surfaces.  This  implement  was  thrown  out  during  excavations  at 
the  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Wincobank,  in  1920. 

J.  W.  Baggaley. 


From  original  drawings  made  c.  1852. 
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MURAL  PAINTINGS  IN  PICKERING  CHURCH. 

About  1852,  when  repairs  were  in  progress  in  Pickering  Church, 
it  was  found  that  the  thick  covering  of  plaster  on  the  wall  of  the 
nave  had  concealed  and  preserved  the  remains  of  ancient  mural 
painting. 

The  plaster  was  then  completely  stripped  from  the  walls, 
and  a very  complete  series  of  paintings  of  scriptural  subjects  was 
disclosed;  the  whole  of  the  walls  above  the  nave  arches  had  been 
originally  covered  with  painting. 

The  discovery  created  great  interest  at  the  time  in  Pickering. 
The  interest  aroused  was  so  intense  that  the  incumbent  found 
the  attention  of  his  congregation  was  completely  distracted,  and 
so  he  caused  the  paintings  to  be  again  covered  with  a thick  wash 
of  lime  and  copperas.  Before  the  paintings  were  again  covered, 
they  were  studied  and  carefully  described  by  Mr.  W.  Hy.  Dykes 
in  a paper  read  before  the  York  Architectural  Society,  and  printed 
in  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports,  Vol.  2.  Two 
sets  of  drawings  were  also  made,  but  these  have  never  been  repro- 
duced, and  one  set,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  York  Archi- 
tectural Society,  has  completely  disappeared;  Dr.  Evelyn  has 
made  a careful  search  among  the  muniments  of  the  Society,  but 
without  success.  Of  the  second  set,  which  were  originally  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Pickering,  six  drawings  have  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Kirk,  and  are  now  in  his  Museum. 
These  are  reproduced  in  the  plate.  Although  they  do  not  show 
a great  deal  of  fine  detail,  these  drawings  form  a valuable,  in  fact, 
the  only  record  of  the  state  of  the  mural  paintings  when  first 
uncovered. 

When,  in  1879,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  yellow  wash  which 
covered  the  paintings,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  this  without 
causing  serious  damage  to  the  paintings.  A complete  “ restora- 
tion ” was  then  undertaken,  and  the  whole  series  was  repainted 
in  oils,  the  gaps  being  made  up,  partly  from  Mr.  Dykes’  description 
and  partly  from  a comparison  with  other  ancient  work. 

When  we  compare  the  drawings  here  reproduced  with  the 
“ restored  ” paintings,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  while  the  main  lines 
have  been  carefully  followed,  the  details  are  very  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Jewitt,  the  artist  who  was  responsible  for  the  repainting. 

T.R. 

J.L.K. 
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RAWDON  CHAPEL  PLATE. 

The  church  of  Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  has  been  fortunate  in 
recovering,  through  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Dawe,  vicar,  an  ancient  Com- 
munion Cup  with  its  paten-cover,  which  disappeared  from  the 
parish  about  sixty  years  ago.  These  vessels  were  purchased  from 
a silversmith  in  Vigo  Street,  London,  in  1881,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood, 
at  whose  home  in  the  Isle  of  Ramsay,  Inverness-shire,  they  were 
used  for  occasional  celebrations,  as  there  is  no  Episcopal  church 
in  the  island.  Miss  Islay  Wood,  on  being  apprized  that  the  vessels 
originally  belonged  to  Rawdon  church,  from  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  improperly  alienated,  generously  gave  them  back 
to  the  parish  in  1926.  They  are  inscribed  in  plain  capitals, 
RAWDEN  CHAPEL  PLATE  1723,  and  bear  hall-marks,  (1)  WD; 
(2)  leopard’s  head  crowned;  (3)  lion  passant;  (4)  cap.  roman  H, 
indicating  the  London  Goldsmith’s  hall  for  the  year  inscribed  on 
the  vessels,  namely  1723. 

PRE-NORMAN  CROSS-HEAD  AT  LOWTHORPE. 

A pre-Norman  sculptured  cross-head  has  been  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard  of  Lowthorpe,  East  Yorks.,  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
P.  Amcotts,  who  had  for  some  time  observed  the  head  of  the  stone 
protruding  some  six  inches  above  the  ground.  It  is  a cross-head 
of  the  free-arms  type,  the  ornament  consisting  of  interlaced  strap- 
work  in  double  strands,  and  with  a twist  approaching  the  form 
of  a ring-knot  at  the  centre.  It  doubtless  belongs  to  quite  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  or  the  former  half  of  the  eleventh. 

DR.  WILLIAM  FARRER’S  EARLY  YORKSHIRE 

CHARTERS. 

The  unsold  stock  of  these  volumes  has  been  bought  by  the 
Society  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Farrer.  The  three 
volumes  contain  about  500  pages  each,  and  between  them  the 
text  of  1897  documents  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
set  may  be  obtained  for  30/-  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  plus  1/-  for 
postage.  Should  sufficient  copies  be  sold  it  is  intended  either  to 
print  an  index  to  the  first  three  volumes,  or  to  issue  a fourth  from 
Dr.  Farrer’s  unpublished  material,  which  is  also  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society. 
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A LITURGICAL  CALENDAR  FROM  GUISBOROUGH 
PRIORY,  WITH  SOME  OBITS. 

By  F.  Wormald. 

(a)  The  Calendar. 

The  calendar  printed  here  from  British  Museum  Additional 
MS.  35285,  ff.  168-173!),  is  interesting  in  various  ways.  To  the 
liturgiologist  its  hagiological  contents  and  their  gradings  are  the 
important  features,  while  the  obits  are  subjects  for  the  local 
historian.  In  the  present  case  attention  will  be  drawn  mainly  to 
the  first  aspect,  the  purpose  being  to  show  what  a Yorkshire 
August inian  calendar  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  like.  Calendars  are 
not  only  the  province  of  liturgiologists  and  local  historians,  but 
are  often  useful  to  students  of  MSS.  who  want  a date  or  a provenance 
for  the  book.  It  will  be  seen  later  on  how  a certain  addition 
assists  in  helping  to  date  the  book,  while  the  obits,  combined  with 
a few  notes  in  the  calendar,  make  the  Guisborough  origin  certain. 

Add.  MS.  35285  is  a very  miscellaneous  volume,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  almost  certainly  before  1283 } but  probably  not 
much  before  that  date.  On  its  binding  it  is  called  a missal,  but  its 
original  contents  cover  most  ordinary  liturgical  ground.  They  are 
roughly  as  follows,  viz.:  (1)  Antiphonal  for  the  Temporale,  f.  15; 
(2)  Missal,  including  Temporale,  Proprium  Sanctorum,  and  Votive 
Masses,  ff.  107-167^  (3)  Calendar,  ff.  i68-i73b;  (4)  Notes  of 
Confraternity  between  Guisborough  and  other  English  monastic 
houses,  ff.  174-175 ; (5)  Psalter  with  Canticles  and  Litany,  ff.  176- 
206b;  (6)  “ Ordo  ad  catecuminum  faciendum,”  ff.  207-209:  “ Ordo 
ad  sponsalia  facienda,”  ff.  209-210:  “ Visitacio  infirmi,”  ff.  210b- 
211:  “ Commendacio  anime,”  ff.  2iib-2i7;  (7)  Various  plainsong 
settings  for  the  Psalm  “ Venite  Exultemus,”  ff.  2i7b-22ib;  (8) 
Antiphonal  for  the  Sanctorale  and  Commune  Sanctorum,  ff.  222- 
293b;  (9)  Lectionary  for  Temporale,  Sanctorale,  and  Commune 
Sanctorum,  ff.  295-338;  (10)  Processionale,  ff.  343~347b.  Various 
additions  have  been  made,  but  they  do  not  alter  the  character  of 
the  MS. 

1 Cf.,  addition  of  the  Translation  of  St.  William  Fitzherbert,  Archbishop  of 
York,  9 Jan. 
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A certain  number  of  other  Yorkshire  Augustinian  calendars 
have  survived.  This  is  a list  of  those  known  to  the  writer,  but  it 
makes  no  pretence  to  being  complete:  London  B.M.  Add.  MS. 
35285  (printed  here);  Oxford,  Bodl.  Lib.  MS.E  Musaeo  127,  twelfth 
century;  Rawlinson  D.  938,  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  (from 
Kirkham),  Laud.  Lat.  5,  fourteenth  century  (from  Guisborough, 
collated  with  Additional) ; Cambridge,  Sidney  Sussex  College  MS. 
36,  thirteenth  century  (from  Kirkham),  Sidney  Sussex  MS.  62, 
fourteenth  century  (possibly  from  Kirkham,  but  also  very  close 
indeed  to  Guisborough);  Glasgow,  Hunterian  Museum  MS.  229 
(U.  3,  2),  an  illuminated  book  of  the  twelfth  century;  Copenhagen, 
Thotts  Samlung  MS.  143,  ff.  2r-7vo,  a Psalter  of  the  twelfth  century, 
magnificently  illuminated  and  strongly  resembling  the  Glasgow  MS.1 
Lastly  there  was  a fourteenth  century  Breviary  from  Cottingham 
Priory,  but  I have  unfortunately  been  unable  to  trace  its  present 
whereabouts.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick, 
and  was  sold  with  others  of  his  MSS.  in  1918.2 

In  many  calendars  their  compilers  indicated  the  status  of  the 
feasts  by  placing  various  signs  after  the  entry.  The  most  common 
are:  D.F.=Duplex  Festum,ix  lc.  =ix  lectiones,  iii lc.  =iii  lectiones, 
andm^memoria,  but  they  vary  from  one  liturgical  use  to  another. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned  we  find  the  following  in  this  MS., 

_r%_ 

viz. : comm,  or  co.  f.= commune  festum,  ix  ps=ix  psalmi,  and  mmm 
=memoria,  missa  matutinalis.  First  is  Duplex  Festum,  and  this 
is  the  highest  grading.  It  indicates  that  the  feast  has  a special 
office  with  psalms  and  antiphons  of  its  own  and  a special  mass. 
Ceremonially  it  was  also  very  elaborate.3  The  “ double  feasts,” 
when  in  the  original  hand  in  this  MS.,  are  always  entered  in  blue. 
They  consist  of  the  main  feasts  of  Our  Lord  and  St.  Mary  with 
various  Apostles,  as  well  as: — Invention  of  the  Cross  (3  May), 
Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist  (24  June),  Translation  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  (7  July),  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (22  July),  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross  (14  September),  St.  Michael  Archangel  (29  September), 
All  Saints  (1  November),  St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria  (25  Novem- 
ber), St.  Nicholas  of  Myra  (6  December),  St.  Stephen  (26  December), 
Holy  Innocents  (28  December),  St.  Thomas  Becket  (29  December). 


1 Ellen  Jorgenson,  Greek  and  Latin 
Illuminated  MSS.,  x—xiii  centuries  in 
Danish  Collections,  Oxford,  1921,  pp. 
32-42. 

2 Sotheby,  Sale  Catalogue,  17  Oct., 
1918,  lot  20. 

3 For  further  information  on  the 


Augustinian  method  of  celebrating  a 
“ duplex  festum,”  cf.  Holyrood  Ordi- 
nal, ed.  F.  C.  Eeles  (Edinburgh,  1914), 
pp.  157-167.  This  includes  the 
subdivisions  of  this  grading  which 
are  sometimes  found,  but  do  not 
occur  in  this  MS. 
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In  addition  to  these,  four  entries  of  local  interest  are  thus  graded: 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  (28  August),  Translation  of  St.  Augustine 
(11  October),  Commemoratio  sanctarum  reliquiarum  (19  October),1 
St.  Hilda  Abbess  of  Whitby  (17  November).  The  first  two  are 
accounted  for  by  the  house  being  of  the  Augustinian  order,  the 
third  indicates  that  at  Guisborough  the  relics  of  the  mother 
church  of  the  diocese  were  venerated.  The  high  position  of  St. 
Hilda  over  such  a saint  as  St.  Wilfrid  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  close  proximity  of  Whitby  to  Guisborough,  so  that  in  a sense 
she  was  the  local  saint  of  both  houses. 

Besides  the  “ double  feasts,”  which  are  entered  in  the  original 
hand,  there  are  various  saints  which  have  been  graded  up  to  this 
rank  at  some  later  date.  In  every  case  the  original  grading  has 
been  erased  and  “ d.f.”  substituted.  They  are  as  follows: — 
Mathias  (24  Feb.),  Gregory  the  Great  (12  March),  Cuthbert  of 
Lindisfarne  (20  March),  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan  (4  April),  Mark, 
evangelist  (25  April),  Philip  and  James,  apostles  (1  May),  William 
Fitzherbert,  Archbishop  of  York  1143-1147,  1153-54,  canonised 
18  March,  12262  (8  June),  James  the  Greater  (25  July),  Bartholomew 
apostle  (24  Aug.).,  Matthew,  apostle  and  evangelist  (21  Sept.), 
Jerome,  priest  and  doctor  (30  Sept.),  Luke,  apostle  and  evangelist 
(18  Oct.),  Simon  and  Jude,  apostles  (28  Oct.),  Thomas,  apostle 
(21  Dec.).  From  this  list  it  will  be  noted  at  once  that  these  feasts  are 
exactly  those  which  might  be  expected  to  advance  their  position. 
The  majority  are  apostles,  then  there  are  doctors  of  the  church, 
and  finally,  there  are  two  Englishmen,  St.  Cuthbert,  who  had  long 
been  graded  very  high  all  over  England,  and  St.  William,  a 
diocesan  saint. 

In  addition  to  these  feasts  graded  up,  that  of  St.  John 
Thwenge,  Augustinian  of  Bridlington,  has  been  added  asa“  duplex 
festum  ” on  10th  October.  He  died  10th  October,  1379,  an<3  was 
canonised  by  Boniface  IX,  24  September,  1401.3  The  entry  is 
apparently  contemporary  with  the  canonisation.  Another  addi- 
tion to  this  group  is  the  feast  of  St.  Anne,  mother  of  the  Virgin, 
26th  July.  Her  feast  was  ordered  to  be  observed  throughout 
England  by  Pope  Urban  VI,  21  June,  1381. 4 This  addition,  which 
is  of  the  late  fourteenth  century,  is  probably  a result  of  this  order. 

The  next  grading  to  the  “ duplex  festum  ” is  the  “ commune 

1 York  relics,  cf.  Calendar  of  the  3 W.  H.  Bliss  and  J.  A.  Twemlow, 

York  Missal,  ed.  Henderson,  Surtees  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers  rel.  to 
Soc.  (1874),  p.  xxxix.  England,  v (1396-1404),  458-460. 

2 Bullarium  Romanum,  ed.  Taur.,  4 Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii,  178-9. 
iii,  418. 
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festum.”  In  the  Holyrood  Ordinal  the  following  distinction  is 
made  between  the  two  groups: — “ Item  sunt  festiuitates  que  com- 
mune appellantur  pro  eo  quod  ex  parte  simpliciter  et  ex  parte 
dupliciter  celebrantur.”1  From  a study  of  the  masses  alone  on 
ff.  i38-i53b  of  Add.  MS.  35285  it  can  be  seen  that  these  feasts 
were  partially  taken  from  the  “ commune  ” and  partially  were 
special  to  the  feast.  In  the  Breviary  portions  of  the  book  it  again 
appears  that  they  were  given  a full  nine  lesson  office,  of  which  part 
was  taken  from  the  “ commune  ” and  part  provided  specially. 

Last  of  the  important  gradings  is  “ ix  lectiones.”  In  the  main 
it  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  “ commune  festum/’  though 
considerably  more  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  “ com- 
mune.” This  may  be  noticed  particularly  in  the  method  of  choosing 
the  lessons  at  Matins.  It  is  quite  a frequent  occurrence  to  find  that 
the  first  six  lessons  are  proper  to  the  feast,  while  the  last  three  are 
taken  from  the  “ commune.”  Among  the  feasts  of  this  class  are 
the  octaves  of  the  double  feasts,  e.g.,  Octave  of  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  (6  July).  The  remainder  are  saints  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  generality.  Among  them  the  following  English  saints  may  be 
noted: — John  of  Beverley  (7  May),  Alban  (22  June),  Oswald,  King 
of  Northumbria  (5  August),  Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury 1234-12402  (16  November),  Edmund,  king  and  martyr  (20 
November).  Here  again  these  saints  are  either  part  of  a national 
devotion,  or  else  are  local.  The  last  may  explain  the  high  position 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley;  while  St.  Oswald's  place  among  these 
greater  feasts  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  reputed  connection 
with  the  building  of  York  “ minster.”3 

Between  the  three  preceding  gradings  and  the  next  two,  the 
main  distinction  is  that  the  first  three  have  nine  lessons  at  Matins, 
probably  with  special  Psalms  and  antiphons,  while  these  two  have 
three  lessons  only  at  Matins.  The  difference  between  “ ix  psalmi  ” 
and  “ iii  lectiones  ” is  explained  by  entries  in  another  Augustinian 
calendar  from  the  Priory  of  St.  Giles,  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge.4 
In  the  Barnwell  calendar  certain  feasts  are  graded  in  the  following 
way,  viz.: — “ iii  lectiones  cum  ix  antiphonis  et  ix  psalmis.”  More- 
over, in  the  Holyrood  ordinal  there  is  an  arrangement  “ De  festis 

1 Eeles,  op.  cit.,  p.  167.  This  gives  Concilia  i,  696. 

rules  for  the  ceremonial,  etc.,  in  full.  3 Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.,  II,  xiv,  ed. 

2 Canonised  by  Innocent  IV,  11  Plummer,  i,  114. 

January,  1247,  cf • Potthast,  Regesta  4 British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  3601, 
Pontificum,  no.  12392,  and  Wilkins,  ff.  2~7b. 
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iii  leccionum  in  modum  octauarum,”1  which  rather  suggests  the 
same  practice.  From  an  examination  of  the  antiphonal  of  the 
Guisborough  MS.  (Add.  35285,  ff.  222-293^  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  ix  psalms  and  antiphons  were  on  these  days  taken  from  the 
Common  of  the  Saints,  and  were  said  with  the  three  lessons  of  the 
Proper  of  the  Saint  as  one  nocturn.  In  the  “ iii  lectiones  ” feasts 
the  Psalms,  antiphons,  etc.,  were  those  appointed  for  the  day, 
while  only  the  three  lessons  at  Matins  were  taken  either  from  the 
Proper  of  the  Saints  or  the  “ Commune  Sanctorum.” 

The  last  two  gradings  are:  (a)  “ memoria,  missa  matutinalis  ”; 
(b)  “ memoria.”  In  the  Augustinian  and  in  most  other  rules  for 
religious  communities  there  are  provisions  for  two  masses  to  be 
attended  by  the  community,  first  is  the  “ missa  matutinalis,” 
sometimes  called  the  capitular  mass,  the  second  is  the  <f  missa 
maior  ” or  “ high  mass.”2  The  first  of  these  two  gradings  indicates 
that  the  morning  mass  was  said  of  the  saint,  and  that  a memorial 
was  made  of  him  or  her  after  Vespers,  and  Lauds  in  the  usual  way. 
In  the  second  the  memorial  alone  was  made.  Among  the  entries 
in  these  two  classes  two  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  first  is  the 
addition  on  9 January  of  “ Translatio  S.  Willielmi,”  commemorating 
the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  William  Fitzherbert  in  1283. 3 
This  addition  is  almost  contemporary  with  the  writing  of  the 
original  parts  of  the  book,  so  that  the  year  1283  may  well  act  as 
a terminus  ante  quem  for  the  dating  of  the  book.  A terminus  post 
quern  is  provided  by  the  presence  of  St.  Edmund  Rich  in  the  original 
hand,  though  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  book  is  much  nearer 
1283  than  1246  in  date.  A curious  entry  among  the  “ memoria  ” 
may  be  noticed — “ Iudoc  confessor”  (13  December).  At  so  late 
a date  as  this  it  is  unusual  to  find  him  at  any  place  in  England 
except  Winchester,  where  he  was  particularly  culted  at  Hyde 
Abbey.  He  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  Yorkshire  Augus- 
tinian Calendars,  except  Oxford,  Bodl.,  Laud.  Lat.  5,  a Guisborough 
book,  and  in  Cambridge  Sidney  Sussex  MS.  62,  which  we  noticed 
above  is  very  close  to  the  Guisborough  calendars.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  is  only  graded  as  a 
“ memoria.” 

Six  additions  have  been  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  this 

1 Eeles,  op.  cit.,  p.  171.  “ Sunt  cum  una  antiphona  dicuntur,”  etc. 

uero  testa  trium  leccionum  que  2 For  Augustinian  arrangement,  cf. 
more  octauarum  agantur.  idest.  [Here  J.  W.  Clark,  Customs  of  the  Augus- 
follows  a recitation  of  the  various  tinian  Canons,  pp.  108-112. 
feasts  of  this  class.]  In  hiis  festis.  3 Acta  SS.,  Jun.,  ii,  142-144. 

Ad  matutinas  psalmi  nocturnales.  ix. 
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calendar  without  grading.  They  are  Translation  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  here  wrongly  called  abbot,  on  the  15th  of  February. 
This  feast  was  ordered  for  the  Franciscans  at  a General  Chapter  held 
at  Lyons  in  1351. 1 On  3rd  May,  the  SS.  are  Alexander  Euencius  and 
Theodolus.  These  are  found  in  most  medieval  calendars,  and  their 
omission  in  this  one  is  probably  due  to  a scribal  error.  They 
occur  in  the  Laudian  MS.,  Lat.  5,  with  the  grading  of  " memoria, 
missa  matutinalis.”  On  the  13th  of  June  is  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua.  He  died  13th  of  June,  1231,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX  in  1232.2  The  7th  August  has  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Name  added.  This  cult  became  popular  in  England,  and  indeed 
in  Europe  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
indulgenced  by  Robert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  on  19th  of 
July,  1411.3  The  last  two  additions  are  the  most  interesting. 
They  are  the  Translation  of  St.  Ninian  (31  August)  and  the  Deposi- 
tion of  St.  Ninian  (16  September).  This  saint,  who  is  accounted  the 
apostle  of  the  Piets  and  first  bishop  of  Galloway  (Candida  Casa),  was 
honoured  particularly  in  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland.  He  died  in  the  fifth  century  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  which  he  had  built  and  dedicated,  at  Whithorn 
in  Wigtonshire  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland.4  With  regard  to 
the  feast  on  the  31st  August  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  any 
translation  of  the  relics  of  the  saint.  Ailred  is  silent,  and  the 
shorter,  as  well  as  the  vernacular,  lives  make  no  additions.  In 
any  case  it  is  curious  to  find  St.  Ninian  honoured  at  all  in  East 
Yorkshire,  and  it  needs  some  explanation  why  he  should  be  found 
in  a Guisborough  calendar.  A possible  one  may  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  Guisborough  held  various  lands  in  Annan  in  Dumfries- 
shire, mainly  through  benefactions  from  the  family  of  Brus  of 
Annandale,  who  were  related  to  the  founder  of  the  Priory.  Some 
of  them  are  commemorated  in  the  obits  of  this  calendar.  In  this 
part  of  Scotland  St.  Ninian  was  virtually  the  local  saint,  since 


1 Nicolai  Glassberger,  Chronica  Or- 
dinis  Minorum  Observantium,  printed 
in  Analecta  Franciscana,  tom.  2,  185. 
Anno  domini  1351  celebravit  frater 
Guilielmus  Farinerii  Lugduni  capitu- 
lum  generale,  in  quo  fuit  ordinatum, 
quod  fieret  festum  de  translatione 
Sancti  Antonii  quae  fuerat  facta  in 
anno  Iubilaei  per  Cardinalem  Boloni- 
ensem,  episcopum  Portuense,  xv 
kalendas  Martii,  etc. 

2 Acta  SS.,  Junii,  iii,  215-216, 

Potthast,  Reg.  Pont.,  i,  767.  Bullar. 

Roman,  ed.  Taur,  iii,  464. 


3 H.  E.  Allen,  Writings  ascribed  to 
Richard  Rolle,  Modern  Language 
Academy  of  America  (1927),  pp.  350- 
351.  She  promises  an  article  on  the 
cult  of  the  Holy  Name  in  England, 
but  as  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared. 

4 Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  in  his  life  of 
St.  Ninian,  says  that  on  the  saint’s 
return  journey  from  Rome  to  Eng- 
land he  visited  St.  Martin  at  Tours. 
Cf.,  A.  P.  Forbes,  ed.  of  Ailred,  in 
Lives  of  St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern 
(1874),  p.  143. 
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Annan  is  no  very  great  distance  from  Whithorn.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  St.  Ninian  may  have  come  to  be  honoured  at  Guis- 
borough,  because  he  was  a local  saint  in  a place  where  the  Priory 
held  much  property.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  bishops  of 
Galloway  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Guisborough.  In  British 
Museum,  Stowe  Charter  446,  there  is  an  indulgence  dated  Guis- 
borough, 29  May,  1302,  from  Thomas,  bishop  of  Galloway,  to  those 
visiting  the  newly  built  chapel  of  St.  Hilda  beside  the  New  Hall 
of  the  Priory/  in  which  St.  Ninian  is  invoked.  It  is,  therefore,  also 
possible  that  these  friendly  relations  set  up  a devotion  in  the  one 
house  for  the  local  saint  of  the  other.  Perhaps  also  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  year  1394  there  occurs  in  the  Account  Rolls  of 
Whitby  Abbey  an  entry : “ de  trunco  sancti  Nyniani  xl.  iiiis.  iiii^./> 
and  similar  entries  are  found  in  those  for  the  following  years.1 2 
These  sums  are  supposed  by  Canon  J.  C.  Atkinson  to  have  come 
from  the  offerings  made  at  a bridge  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ninian, 
situated  at  the  north-east  end  of  Baxtergate.3 

On  the  whole  the  calendar  shows  slight  difference  from  others 
of  English  Augustinian  houses.  In  basis,  they  remain  at  this  date 
fairly  constant  and  general  in  tone.  Besides  those  of  Our  Lord 
and  St.  Mary  with  the  apostles,  the  majority  of  the  feasts  have  a 
most  respectable  ancestry  in  the  ancient  sacrament aries  and 
martyrologies.  Anyone  who  would  test  this  has  only  to  note  the 
early  dates  of  these  feasts.  Besides  these  entries,  which  may  be 
called  common  to  the  Western  Church,  there  is  a certain  number  of 
specifically  English  saints,  while  the  feasts  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  with  an  octave,  proclaim  its  origin  as  Augustinian.  Included 
in  this  English  element  are  the  feasts  of  St.  Hilda,  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
St.  William,  which  are  definitely  North  country,  and  this  northern 
aspect  is  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  the  York  relics.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  fair,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  calendar,  when  judged 
alone  by  its  hagiological  entries,  is  just  Yorkshire  Augustinian. 
The  Guisborough  identification  is  supplied,  however,  by  the 
numerous  obits,  and  the  two  local  notes  which  have  been  added 
in  a series  of  later  hands. 


1 W.  Brown,  Guisborough  Chartu- 
lary,  Surtees  Soc.  (1894),  ii,  410-11; 
printed  fr.  Bodl.  Dodsworth  MS., 
vii,  84. 

2 J.  C.  Atkinson,  Whitby  Chartu- 
lary,  Surtees  Soc.  (1879),  ii,  567,  576, 

584- 

3 J.  C.  Atkinson,  Memorials  of  Old 
Whitby,  pp.  185,  186.  Cf.  also  T.  H. 
Woodwark,  The  Proprietary  Chapel 


of  St.  Ninian  in  Whitby.  This  latter 
work  gives  a summary  of  previous 
writings  on  the  subject.  An  in- 
teresting entry  is  found  in  the  will  of 
John  Ledum  of  Whitby,  dated  4 
Feb.,  1530,  viz.: — “Also  I giff  to 
Saynt  Nynian  in  Scotland  vis.  viii<L“ 
Cf.  Raine,  Testamenta  Eboracensa, 
Surtees  Soc.  (1884),  v,  301. 
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In  printing  the  calendar  the  following  rules  have  been  followed, 
viz. : — 

1.  Bold  type  for  “ Duplex  Festum  ” grading  when  it  is  in  the 
original  hand. 

2.  Ordinary  type  for  the  rest,  with  italics  for  additions. 

3.  Square  brackets  indicate  an  erasure;  round  brackets  an 
alteration  over  an  erasure.  In  obit  list  the  square  brackets  indicate 
that  the  words  within  them  have  been  supplied  from  the  source 
cited.  The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used,  viz.: — 

D.F.=Duplex  Festum;  co.  f.=commune  festum;  ix  lc=ix 
lectiones;  ix ps=ix psalmi;  iii lc.  =iii lectiones;  m.imm.=memoria, 
missa  matutinalis;  m=memoria;  s.c.p.=servicium  cum  psalmis; 
L=Oxford,  Bodl.  Lib.  Laud.  Lat.  5;  G = Glover's  Calendar,  printed 
in  Coll.  Top.  et  GeneaL,  iv,  261,  262;  abb.=abbatis;  ap.  = apostoli; 
app.  — apostolorum;  archiep.=archiepiscopi;  conf.=confessoris; 
ep.=episcopi;  m.=martyris;  v.=virginis;  (b)=entry  in  blue  in 
original;  (r)=red  in  original;  0 = obitus. 
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KL. 

Prima  dies  mensis  et  septima  truncat  ut  ensis. 

Januarius  habet  dies  xxxi.  Lunam  xxx. 

iii  1 A 

Kal.  Januarii.  Circumcisio  domini.  D.F.  (b). 

1 

2 b 

iiij  Non.  Oct.  S.  Stephani.  iii  lc.  (r). 

/ 

xi  3 c 

iij  Non.  Oct.  S.  Iohannis.  iii  lc.  S.  Genouefe  v.  m. 

j 

4 d 

ij  Non.  Oct.  SS.  Innocentium.  iii  lc.  (r). 

xix  5 e 

Non.  Oct.  S.  [Thome  m.]  m.m.m.  S.  Eduuardi  r.  et  conf. 
m.  0.  Ade  prioris  nostri.  s.c.p.  L. 

viii  6 f 

viij  Id.  Epiphania  domini.  D.F.  (b). 

7 g 

vij  Id  Ab  hinc  quere  per  claues  terminum  lxx.  Prima 
incensio  lune  lxx. 

xvi  8 A 

vj  Id. 

v 9 b 

v Id.  Deductio  Christi  in  egiptum.  Transl.  S.  Willielmi. 

m.m.m.  a 

10  c 

iiij  Id. 

xiii  11  d 

iij  Id.  Deductio  Christi  de  egipto. 

ii  12  e 

ij  Id. 

2 

13  f 

Idus.  Oct.  Epiphanie.  ix  lc.  S.  Hilarii  et  Remigii  epp. 
-fv  - 

m.m.m.  0.  Michaelis  prioris.  s.c.p.  L. 

x 14  g 

xix  Kal.  Februarii.  S.  Felicis  conf.  non  pontificis  in  pincis 
(ix  ps.)  (r). 

15  A 
xviii  16  b 

xviij  Kal.  S.  Mauri  abb.  ix  ps. 
xvij  Kal.  S.  Marcelli  [pape]  et  m.  (ix  ps.)  (r). 

vii  17  c 

3 A 

xvj  Kal.  S.  Antonii  monachi.  ix  ps.  0.  Petri  de  Brusi  s.c.p. 

• 

L.G. 

18  d 

4 

xv  Kal.  S.  Prisce  v.  et  m.  ix  ps.  (r).  Sol  in  aquarium  inicium 
lxx. 

xv  19  e 

iiii  20  f 

xiiij  Kal. 

xiij  Kal.  SS.  mm.  Fabiani  et  Sebastiani.  ix  lc. 

21  g 

xij  Kal.  S.  Agnetis  v.  et  m.  ix  lc.  (r). 

xii  22  A xj  Kal.  S.  Uincentii  m.  co.  f.  0.  Laurentii  prioris  cum  bi[ba- 


i 23  b 

tione]  u[ini].  L. 

x Kal.  S.  Emerentiane  v.  et  m.  in.  (r). 

24  c 

ix  Kal. 

6 

ix  25  d 
26  e 
xvii  27  f 
vi  28  g 

viij  Kal.  Conuersio  S.  Pauli,  (b)  D.F.  S.  Preiecti  m.  m. 
vij  Kal. 
vj  Kal. 

v Kal.  Oct.  S.  Agnetis  secundo.  ix  ps.  Clauis  lx. 

b 

29  A iiij  Kal.  Obitus  Rogeri  Donnay.  (15th  cent,  addition  in  black 
ink.) 

xiiii  30  b iij  Kal. 

iii  31  c ij  Kal.  Nox  habet  horas  xvi.  Dies  viii. 

Post,  xvi  kalendas  Februarii  uel  ibidem  ubi  lunam.  x.  inueneris.  ibi  fac 
terminum.  LXX.  preter  annum,  viii  et  xix. 
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Quarta  subit  mortem  prosternit  tercia  fortem. 


KL. 

Februarius  habet  dies  xxviii.  Lunam  xxix. 

i 

d 

Kal.  Februarii.  Brigide  v.  ix  ps.  Ignaci  ep.  et  m.  m. 

xi 

2 

e 

iiij 

Non.  Purificatio  s.  marie  v.  (b).  D.F. 

xix 

3 

f 

iij 

Non.  S.  Blasii  ep.  et  m.  ix  ps.  (r).  Vltima  incensio  lune 

lxx. 

viii 

4 

§ 

ij 

Non. 

5 

A 

Non.  S.  Agathe  v.  et  m.  ix  lc.  (r). 

xvi 

6 

b 

viij 

/ 

Id.  SS.  epp.  Uedasti  et  Amandi.  ix  ps.  Hiems  finitur. 

V 

7 

c 

vij 

Id.  Primus  terminus,  lx.  ver  oritur  habet  dies  nonaginta 
unum.  (r). 

8 

d 

vj 

Id. 

xiii 

9 

e 

v 

Id. 

ii 

IO 

f 

iiij 

/ 

Id.  S.  Scolastice  v.  ix  ps. 

ii 

§ 

iij 

Id. 

X 

12 

A 

ij 

Id. 

i3 

b 

Id. 

xviii 

14 

c 

xvj 

Kal.  Marcii.  S.  Valentini  (episcopi)  m.  (r).  (ix  ps.) 
Vltimus  terminus,  lxx. 

vii 

15 

d 

XV 

Kal.  Sol  in  piscis.  Translacio  S.  Antonii  abb. 

16 

e 

xiiij 

Kal. 

XV 

17 

f 

xiij 

Kal.  0.  Roberti  Brus  de  anan[tie.  L]  seruicium  cum 
bibatione. 

iiii 

18 

§ 

xij 

Kal. 

19 

A 

xj 

Kal. 

xii 

20 

b 

X 

Kal. 

i 

21 

c 

ix 

Kal. 

22 

d 

viij 

Kal.  Cathedra  S.  Petri,  co.  f.  Ver  oritur  secundum 

ysidorum. 

ix 

23 

e 

vij 

Kal. 

2 

24 

f 

vj 

Kal.  S.  Mathie  ap.  (D.F.)  Locus  bisexti.  (r). 

xvii 

25 

§ 

V 

Kal. 

vi 

26 

A 

iiij 

Kal. 

27 

b 

iij 

Kal. 

xiiii 

28 

c 

ij 

Kal.  0.  Radulphi  episcopi  karlioli.  prioris.  s.c.p.  L. 

Nox  habet  horas.  xiii.  Dies  x. 

Memento  quod  anno  bisextili  lunam  februarii  xxx  computes,  ut  tantum  luna 
martii  xxx  dies  habeat  sicut  semper  habet.  ne  paschalis  lune  ratio  uacillet. 
Post.  vii.  idus  Februarii.  uel  ibidem  ubi  lunam  secundam  inueneris.  ibi  est 
terminus,  xl.  Primum  legittimum  ieunium  erit  in  prima  ebdomada 
quadragesime.  Cum  bisextus  erit.  F.  seruit  utrique  diei.  Nota  quod 
in  anno  bisextili  cadunt  Posteriori  die.  celebratur  festa.  Mathie  duo 
dies  super  litteram  F.  vltimo  positam  in  februario  et  in  posteriori  die 
celebratur  festa  sancti  Mathie. 
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Primus  mandentem  disrumpit.  quarta  bibentem. 


KL.  Martius  habet  dies  xxxi.  Lunam  xxx. 


iii 

I 

d 

Kal.  Marcii.  S.  Albini  ep.  et  conf.  m.  Hie  mutatur  con- 

currentes. 

2 

e 

vj 

/ 

Non.  S.  Ceadde.  ep.  et  conf.  m.  (r). 

xi 

3 

f 

V 

Non. 

4 

g 

iiij 

Non. 

xix 

5 

A 

iij 

Non.  Incipit  embolismus  viius.  0.  J[ohannis  L.]  darcy 

advocati.  s.c.p. 

viii 

6 

b 

ij 

Non.  0.  Alicie  de  Rumley.  s.c.p.  L.  G. 

7 

c 

2 

Non.  SS.  Perpetue  et  Felicitatis.  m.  Terminus.  lxe  tardior. 

xvi 

8 

d 

viij 

Id. 

V 

9 

e 

vij 

Id.  0.  Walteri  de  Thorpe,  quondam  prioris.  s.c.p.  L. 

IO 

f 

vj 

Id. 

xiii 

ii 

g 

V 

Id.  Clauis  pasche.  (r). 

ii 

12 

A 

iiij 

/ 

Id.  S.  Gregorii  [pape]  et  conf.  (D.F.)  (r).  a. 

13 

b 

iij 

Id. 

X 

14 

c 

ij 

Id.  Post  istum  locum  non  potest  esse  inicium.  xlc. 

15 

d 

Id. 

xviii 

16 

e 

xvij 

Kal.  Aprilis. 

vii 

17 

f 

xvj 

Kal.  S.  Patricii  ep.  et  conf.  m.  (r). 

18 

g 

XV 

Kal.  Sol  in  arietem.  Primus  dies  seculi. 

XV 

19 

A 

xiiij 

Kal. 

iiii 

20 

b 

xiij 

3 b 

Kal.  S.  Cuthberti  ep.  et  conf.  (D.F.)  (r).  0.  Ade  de  Brus. 

s.c.p.  [secundi.  G.  L.] 

21 

c 

xij 

3 

Kal.  S.  Benedicti  abb.  et  conf.  ix  lc.  1 Equinoctium. 

xii 

22 

d 

xj 

Kal. 

i 

23 

e 

X 

Kal.  Adam  plasmatus  est.  (r).  0.  Willielmi  [de  Mideles- 

brugh.  L.]  prioris  s.c.p. 

24 

f 

ix 

Kal. 

ix 

25 

g 

viij 

Kal.  Annuntiatio  dominica.  D.F.  Et  Crucifixio  domini. 

Dominus  in  sepulcro.  (b).  [et  reuolutis  xxxiii  annis  et  ad 
die  mortis ] 

26 

A 

vij 

Kal. 

xv  ii 

27 

b 

vj 

Kal.  Resurrectio  prima  domini.  (r). 

vi 

28 

c 

V 

Kal. 

29 

d 

iiij 

Kal. 

xiiii 

30 

e 

id 

Kal. 

iii 

31 

f 

ij 

C 

Kal.  Nox  habet  horas.  xii.  Dies  xii.  0.  Roberti  de  Brus. 

tren[tale.]  quarti.  G. 

Post. 

xii 

kalendis 

aprilis  uel  ibidem  ubi  lunam.  xiiii  inueneris.  ibi  est  terminus 

pasche 
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Denus  et  undenus.  est  mortis  uulnere  plenus. 


KL. 

Aprilis  habet  dies  xxx.  Lunam  xxix  (r). 

i 

g 

Kal.  Aprilis  (b). 

xi 

2 

A 

iiij 

Non. 

3 

b 

iij 

Non.  0.  Johannis  [de  allerton.  L.]  prioris  s.c.p. 

xix 

4 

c 

ij 

Non.  S.  Ambrosii  ep.  et  conf.  Hie  Unit  embolismus  iii  us 

(D.F.7) 

viii 

5 

d 

Non. 

xvi 

6 

e 

viij 

Id.  Prima  incensio  lune.  Rogationum.  (r). 

V 

7 

f 

vij 

Id. 

8 

g 

vj 

Id. 

xiii 

9 

A 

V 

Id. 

ii 

IO 

b 

iiij 

Id. 

1 1 

c 

iij 

Id.  S.  Leonis.  pape.  et  conf.  ix  ps.  a. 

X 

12 

d 

ij 

Id. 

13 

e 

Id. 

xviii 

14 

f 

xviij 

2 

Kal.  Maii.  SS.  Tiburtii  et  Valeriani.  m.  (r).  ix  ps. 

vii 

15 

g 

xvij 

Kal.  Clauis  Rogationum. 

16 

A 

xvj 

Kal. 

XV 

17 

b 

XV 

Kal.  Sol  in  tauro  (r).  0.  Johannis  de  Derl[ington  L.] 

prioris.  s.c.p. 

iiii 

18 

c 

xiiij 

Kal.  Vltimus  terminus  pasche.  (r). 

19 

d 

xiij 

Kal.  S.  Aelphegi  archiep.  et  m.  ix  ps. 

xii 

20 

e 

xij 

Kal. 

b 

i 

21 

f 

xj 

Kal.  0.  R[oberti]  de  br[us].  V.  s.c.p.  G. 

22 

g 

X 

Kal. 

xi 

23 

A 

xi 

Kal.  S.  Georgii.  m.  ix  lc.  (r). 

'y 

24 

b 

viij 

3 

Kal.  S.  Wilfridi  archiep.  et  conf.  (iii  lc.) 

xvii 

25 

c 

vij 

4- 

Kal.  S.  Marci  ev.  (D.F.)  letania  maior.  vltimus  pasche. 

vi 

26 

d 

vj 

Kal.  S.  Cleti  pape  et  m.  ix  ps.  Rogationes  quam  citius 

ueniunt. 

27 

e 

V 

Kal. 

5 

xiiii 

28 

f 

iiij 

Kal.  Vitalis.  m.  iii  lc.  (r)  ix  ps.  c. 

iii 

29 

g 

iij 

Kal.  Ascensio  domini.  cicior.  Clauis  pentecostes. 

30 

A 

ij 

Kal. 

Nox  habet  horas.  x.  Dies  xiiii. 

Post,  viii  kalendas  Maii  uel  ibidem  ubi  lunam.  xx  inueneris.  ibi  est  terminus 
Rogationum. 
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Tercius  occidit  et  septimus  ora  relidit. 


KL.  Mams  habet  dies  xxxi. 


Lunam  xxx. 
/ 


xi 

i 

b 

Kal.  Maii.  App.  Philippi  et  Jacobi.  (D.F.)  (r) 

2 

c 

vj 

Non. 

xix 

3 

d 

V 

2 

Non.  Inuentio  sancte  crucis.  D.F.  (b).  [SS.  Alexandri 

Enencii  et  Theodoli  m.m.] 

viii 

4 

e 

iiij 

Non. 

5 

f 

iij 

Non.  Dominus  ascendit  in  celum.  (r). 

xvi 

6 

g 

ij 

Non.  S.  Iohannis  ap.  ante  portam  latinam.  ix  ps. 

V 

7 

A 

Non.  S.  Iohannis  ep.  in  beuerlaco.  ix  lc.  (r). 

8 

b 

viij 

Id.  Ver  finit. 

xiii 

9 

c 

vij 

Id.  Translatio  S.  Andree  ap.  ix  ps.  Estas  oritur,  (r). 

ii 

IO 

d 

vj 

Id.  SS.  Gordiani  et  Epimachi.  mm.  (ix  ps.) 

(t 

ii 

e 

V 

Id.  0.  Roberti  de  brus  fundatoris  [hujus  domus.  G.]  s.c.p- 
G. 

x 

12 

f 

iiij 

Id.  SS.  Nerei.  Achillei  atque  Pancratii.  m.  ix  ps. 

13 

g 

iij 

Id. 

xviii 

i4 

A 

ij 

Id. 

vii 

15 

b 

Id.  Spiritus  sanctus  super  apostolos  uenit  et  lex  data  est 
Moysi. 

A 

16 

c 

xvij 

u 

Kal.  Junii.  Incendium  ecclesie  nostre  Anno  domini  M°  cc° 
lxxx°  ix°  xvii0  kalendis  iunii  prima  die  Rogacionum. 

XV 

17 

d 

xvj 

Kal. 

iiii 

18 

e 

XV 

Kal.  Sol  in  geminos  intrat.  (r). 

19 

f 

xiiij 

Kal.  S.  Dunstani  ep.  et  conf.  ix  ps.  Incendium  Ixix 

b 

domorum  fumalium  in  Gyseburne.  Anno  domini  M° 
cccc0  xihmo. 

xii 

20 

g 

xiij 

Kal. 

i 

21 

A 

xij 

Kal. 

22 

b 

xj 

Kal. 

ix 

23 

c 

X 

Kal.  Vltimus  terminus  Rogationum. 

24 

d 

ix 

Kal.  Inicium  estatis  secundum  ysidorum. 

xvii 

25 

e 

viij 

3 

Kal.  S.  Urbani  [pape]  et  m.  (r)  iii  lc. 

vi 

26 

f 

vij 

Kal.  S.  Augustini  anglorum  ap.  co.  f. 

27 

g 

vj 

Kal. 

xiiii 

28 

A 

V 

Kal.  m.m. 

S' 

iii 

29 

b 

iiij 

C- 

Kal.  0.  Willielmi  latymer. 

30 

c 

iij 

Kal.  Vltime  rogationes. 

xi 

3i 

d 

ij 

Kal.  S.  Petronille  v.  (ix  ps.) 

Nox  habet  horas  viii.  Dies.  xvi. 

Post,  vii  idus  Maii  uel  ibidem  ubi  lunam.  iiii.  inueneris.  ibi  est  terminus  pente- 
costes. 
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Denus  pallescit.  quindenus  federa  nescit. 

KL.  Junius  habet  dies  xxx.  Lunam  xxix. 


i 

e 

Kal. 

Junius. 

xix 

2 

f 

iii] 

Non. 

SS.  Marcellini  et  Petri,  mm.  ix  ps. 

viii 

3 

g 

iij 

Non. 

Vltima  incensio  lune  Pentecostes  (r). 

xvi 

4 

A 

ij 

Non. 

V 

5 

b 

Non. 

6 

c 

viij 

Id. 

Vltimus  terminus  pentecostes. 

xiii 

7 

d 

vij 

Id. 

4 

S.  Willielmi  archiep.  et  conf.  (D.F.; 

ii 

8 

e 

vj 

Id. 

9 

f 

V 

Id. 

SS.  mm.  Primi  et  Feliciani.  (ix  ps.)  0.  Iohannis  Hoar- 

worth  prioris.  L. 

X 

IO 

g 

iiij 

Id. 

ii 

A 

iij 

Id. 

S.  Bamabe  ap.  ix  lc.  (r). 

xviii 

12 

b 

ij 

Id. 

/ 

SS.  Basildis.  Ciri.  Naboris.  et  Nazarii.  mm.  iii  lc. 

vii 

13 

c 

Id. 

2 

S.  Antonii  conf.  de  or  dine  fratrum  mmorum. 

14 

d 

xviij 

Kal. 

Julii.  S.  Basilii  ep.  et  conf.  (ix  ps.)  (r). 

XV 

15 

e 

xvij 

Kal. 

SS.  Viti  et  Modesti.  mm.  (ix  ps.) 

iiii 

16 

f 

xvj 

Kal. 

SS.  Cirici  et  lulitte  matris  eius.  ix  ps.  (r). 

17 

g 

XV 

Kal. 

S.  Botulphi  abb.  et  conf.  ix  ps.  Sol  in  cancro. 

xii 

18 

A 

xiiij 

Kal. 

SS.  Marci  et  Marcelliani.  mm.  ix  ps.  (r). 

i 

19 

b 

xiij 

Kal. 

3 

SS.  mm.  Geruasii  et  Prothasii.  ix  lc. 

20 

c 

xij 

Kal. 

Solsticium  estiuale  secundum  grecos  et  egiptios. 

ix 

21 

d 

xj 

Kal. 

S.  Leufredi  abb.  et  conf.  (ix  ps.)  0.  Laurencii  electi 

u 

nostri.  s.c.p.  L. 

22 

e 

X 

Kal. 

S.  Albani.  m.  ix  lc.  (r). 

xvii 

23 

f 

ix 

Kal. 

S.  Etheldride  v.  ix  ps.  Vigilia.  r. 

vi 

24 

g 

vii] 

Kal. 

Natiuitas  S.  Iohannis  baptiste.  D.F.  p{.  (b). 

25 

A 

vij 

Kal. 

xiiii 

26 

b 

vj 

Kal. 

SS.  Iohannis  et  Pauli,  ix  lc. 

iii 

27 

c 

V 

Kal. 

28 

d 

iiij 

Kal. 

S.  Leonis.  [pape]  et  conf.  m.  Vigilia.  (r). 

xi 

29 

e 

iij 

Kal. 

Festiuitas  S.  Petri  ap.  D.F.  pl.  (b). 

30 

f 

ij 

Kal. 

5 

Commemoratio  S.  Pauli,  co.f. 

Nox  habet  horas. 

vi. 

Dies,  xviii. 

Secundum  ieunium  erit  in  secunda  ebdomada.  Junii. 
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Tredecimus  mactat.  iulii  denus  labefactat. 
KL.  Julius  habet  dies  xxxi.  Lunam  xxx. 


xix 

i 

g 

Kal. 

Julius.  Oct.  S.  Iohannis.  ix  lc. 

viii 

2 

A 

vj 

Non. 

-Tv  I 

SS.  Processi  etMartiniani.  m.m.m.  Swithuni  ep.  m.  (r). 

3 

b 

V 

Non. 

xvi 

4 

c 

iiij 

Non. 

Ordinatio  S.  Martini  ep.  ix  lc. 

V 

5 

d 

iij 

Non. 

6 

e 

ij 

Non. 

Oct.  Apostolorum.  ix  lc.  (r). 

xiii 

7 

f 

Non. 

[Translatio  S.  Thome  archiep.  D.F.]  (b).  0.  Ade  de 

brus.  i.  s.c.p.  L. 

ii 

8 

O* 

G 

viij 

Id. 

9 

A 

vij 

Id. 

X 

IO 

b 

vj 

Id. 

SS.  Septem  fratrum.  mm.  (ix  ps.) 

1 1 

c 

V 

Id. 

Translatio  S.  Benedicti  abbatis.  ix  ps.  (r). 

xviii 

12 

d 

iiij 

Id. 

vii 

13 

e 

iij 

Id. 

14 

f 

ij 

Id. 

Hie  incipiunt  dies  caniculares. 

XV 

15 

g 

Id. 

Translatio  S.  Swithuni  ep.  Wintonensis.  ix  ps.  (r). 

16 

A 

xvij 

Kal.  Augusti.  ti).  W[illielmi  G.]  de  brus  [de  AnantieL.]  s.c.p. 

17 

b 

xvj 

Kal. 

xii 

18 

c 

XV 

Kal. 

Sol  in  leone. 

i 

19 

d 

xiiij 

Kal. 

20 

e 

xiij 

Kal. 

S.  Margarete.  v.  ix  lc. 

0 

lx 

21 

f 

xij 

Kal. 

6 

S.  Praxedis  v.  (ix  ps.). 

22 

g 

xj 

Kal. 

3 

S.  Marie  Magdalene.  D.F.  (b).  Wandregisili. 

xvii 

23 

A 

X 

Kal. 

S.  Appollinaris.  m.  ix  ps. 

vi 

24 

b 

ix 

Kal. 

S.  Cristine  v.  et  m.  m.  Vigilia.  (r). 

25 

c 

viij 

Kal. 

4 

S.  Jacobi  ap.  (D.F.)  SS.  Xristophori  et  Cucufati.  m. 

xiiii 

26 

d 

vij 

Kal. 

5 

S.  Anne  maty  is  marie.  D.F. 

iii 

27 

e 

vj 

Kal. 

SS.  Septem  dormientium  mm.  ix  ps.  (r). 

28 

f 

V 

Kal. 

S.  Pantaleonis  m.  ix  ps.  S.  Sampsonis  ep.  et  conf.  in. 

xi 

29 

g 

iiij 

Kal. 

SS.  mm.  Felicis.  Simplicii.  Faustini  et  Beatricis.  ix 

ps.  (r). 

xix 

30 

A 

iij 

Kal. 

SS.  mm.  Abdon  et  Sennen.  ixps.  Locus  saltus  lune.  x. 

3i 

b 

ij 

Kal. 

S.  Germani  ep.  et  conf.  (r).  ix  lc. 

Nox  habet  horas. 

viii. 

Dies.  xvi. 
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Prima  necat  fortem  perditque  secunda  cohortem. 


KL.  Augustus  habet  dies  xxxi.  Lunam  xxix. 


viii 

1 

c 

Kal. 

Augusti.  Ad  uincula  S.  Petri,  co.  f. 

SS.  mm.  Macha- 

-i-Y- 

beorum.  m.m.m. 

xvi 

2 

d 

iiij 

Non. 

S.  Stephani  ep.  et  m.  (r)  (ix  ps.). 

V 

3 

e 

ii] 

Non. 

Inuentio  corporis  S.  Stephani  sociorumque  eius  co.  f. 

0 

u- 

. Willielmi  primi  prioris.  s.c.p.  L. 

4 

f 

ij 

Non. 

xiii 

5 

O' 

5 

Non. 

S.  Osuualdi  r.  et  m.  ix  lc.  (r). 

ii 

6 

A 

viij 

Id. 

SS.  Sixti.  Felicissimi  et  Agapiti  mm. 

ix  ps. 

7 

b 

vij 

Id. 

Avtumpnus  oritur.  Festum  nominis 

iesu. 

X 

8 

c 

vj 

Id. 

S.  Ciriaci  m.  sociorumque  eius.  (ix  ps.) 

9 

d 

V 

Id. 

Vigilia.  (r). 

xviii 

10 

e 

iiij 

Id. 

/ 

S.  Laurentii  leuite  et  m.  co.  f. 

vii 

11 

f 

iij 

Id. 

S.  Tyburtii  m.  iii  lc.  (ix  ps.)  b. 

12 

§ 

ij 

Id. 

XV 

13 

A 

Id. 

S.  Ypoliti  m.  cum  sociis  suis.  ix  ps.  Radegunde  v.  m. 

iiii 

14 

b 

xix 

Kal.  Septembris.  S.  Eusebii  conf.  ix  ps. 

Vigilia. 

15 

c 

xviij 

Kal. 

Assumptio  S.  Marie  v.  (b).  D.F. 

xii 

16 

d 

xvij 

Kal. 

i 

17 

e 

xvj 

Kal. 

Oct.  S.  Laurentii.  m.  (r)  m.m.m. 

18 

f 

XV 

Kal. 

S.  Helene  matris  imperatoris.  m.m.m 

. Sol  in  uirgine. 

ix 

19 

§ 

xiiij 

Kal. 

c. 

20 

A 

xiij 

Kal. 

xv  ii 

21 

b 

xij 

Kal. 

vi 

22 

c 

xj 

KaL 

Oct.  S.  Marie,  co.  F.  SS.  Tymothei 

et  Simphoriani. 

m.  (r). 


23 

xiiii  24 
iii  25 
26 
xi  27 
xix  28 
29 

viii  30 
3i 


d 

X 

Kal. 

Vigilia. 

e 

ix 

Kal. 

S.  Bartholomei  ap.  (D.F.)  S.  Audoeni  ep.  m.m.m. 

f 

viij 

Kal. 

3 

S.  Hilde.  v.  (r).  ix  ps. 

§ 

vij 

Kal. 

0.  Roberti  de  brus.  s.c.p. 

A 

vj 

Kal. 

S.  Ruffi.  m.  m. 

b 

V 

Kal. 

S.  Augustini  ep.  (b)  D.F.  S.  Hermetis.  m.  m. 

c 

iiij 

Kal. 

Decollatio  S.  Iohannis  baptiste.  co.  f.  S.  Sabine,  v. 

m.m.m. 

d 

iij 

Kal. 

_Ta_ 

SS.  Felicis  et  Adaucti.  m.  (r)  m.m.m. 

e 

ij 

Kal. 

Finit.  vi  embolismus.  Translatio  S.  Niniani.  d. 

Nox  habet  horas  x.  Dies,  xiiii. 

Dat  crux  lucia  cineris  cahsmata  dyfa. 
Ne  sit  in  Augaria  quarta  sequens  Feria. 
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Tercia  septembris  et  denus  fert  mala  membris. 


KL. 

September  habet  dies  xxx.  Lunam  xxx. 

xvi  i f 

j 

Kal.  Egidii  abb.  ix  lc.  Prisci  m.  m.  hie  mutat  epactus 

V 2 g 

iiij 

Non.  0.  Thome  Fauconberg.  G.  L. 

3 A 

iij 

Non. 

xiii  4 b 

ij 

Non.  Oct.  S.  Augustini.  ix  lc.  Translatio  S.  Cuthberti 

m.m.m.  (r). 

ii  5 c 

Non.  Hie  finiunt  dies  caniculares.  a. 

6 d 

viij 

Id. 

x 7 e 

vij 

Id.  0.  P[etri.  L.]  de  brus  [ii.  G.  L.]  trecennale.  s.c.p. 

8 f 

vj 

Id.  Natiuitas  S.  Marie  v.  (b).  D.F. 

xviii  9 g 

V 

Id.  S.  Gorgonii.  in. 

vii  io  A 

iiij 

Id. 

ii  b 

iij 

Id,  SS.  Prothi  et  Iacincti.  m.  m.m.m. 

XV  12  C 

ij 

Id. 

iiii  13  d 

Id. 

14  e 

xviij 

2 

Kal.  Octobris.  Exaltatio  S.  Crucis.  (b),  D.F. 

xii  15  f 

xvij 

Kal.  Oct.  S.  Marie,  ix  lc.  Nichomedis.  m.  m. 

i 16  g 

xvj 

Kal.  S.  Eufemie  v.  et  m.  ix  ps.  SS.  mm.  Lucie  et  Geminiani. 

5 

m.  S.  Niniani.  L. 

17  A 

XV 

Kal.  S.  Lamberti  ep.  et  m.  (ix  ps.).  Sol  in  libram.  0. 
Johannis  de  Fauconberg.  G.  L. 

ix  18  b 

xiiij 

Kal.  0.  P[etri]  de  brus  iii.  s.c.p.  G.  L. 

19  c 

xiij 

Kal. 

xvii  20  d 

xij 

Kal.  Vigilia.  0.  Roaldi  prioris.  s.c.p.  L. 

vi  21  e 

xj 

4 

Kal.  S.  Mathei.  ev.  (D.F.).  Equinoctium  secundum 
grecos  et  egiptios.  (r). 

22  f 

X 

4 

Kal.  S.  Mauricii.  m.  sociorumque  eius.  co.  f. 

xiiii  23  g 

ix 

Kal.  S.  Tecle.  v.  (r)  iii  lc. 

iii  24  A 

viij 

Kal.  Equinoctium  secundum  Romanos  et  hebreos.  Hie 
incipiunt  indictiones  et  finiunt. 

25  b 

vij 

Kal. 

xi  26  c 

vj 

Kal. 

xix  27  d 

V 

Kal.  SS.  mm.  Cosme  et  Damiani.  (r)  ix  ps. 

28  e 

iiij 

Kal. 

viii  29  f 

iij 

Kal.  S.  Michaelis  archangeli.  (b,)  D.F.  0.  Walteri  de 

Fauconberg  s.c.p.  G.  L. 

A 

30  g 

ij 

0 

Kal.  S.  Ieronimi  presb.  et  conf.  (D.F.) 

Nox  habet  horas.  xii.  Dies.  xii. 

Tercium  ieunium  erit  in  ebdomada  plena  ante  equinoctium  autumpnale. 
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Tercius  et  denus.  est  mortis  uulnere  plenus. 


KL. 

October  habet  dies  xxxi.  Lunam  xxix.  finit  embolismus 

secundus. 

xvi  1 A 

Kal.  Octobris.  SS.  conf.  Remigii  et  Germani.  iii 

lc. 

v 2 b 

vj 

Non.  S.  Leodegarii  ep.  et  m.  (r)  ix  ps. 

xiii  3 c 

V 

Non. 

ii  4 d 

iiij 

Non.  S.  Francisci  conf.  ix  ps. 

5 e 

iij 

Non. 

x 6 f 

ij 

Non.  S.  Fidis  v.  et  m.  (r)  ix  lc. 

7 g 

2 

Non.  SS.  mm.  Marcelli  et  Apulei.  iii  lc. 

xviii  8 A 

viij 

Id. 

vii  9 b 

vij 

Id.  S.  Diomsii.  m.  sociorumque  eius.  (r)  co.  f. 

10  c 

vj 

Id.  S.  Paulini  ep.  et  conf.  (ix  ps.)  S.  Iohanms 

de  Brid- 

3 

lyngton.  D.F.  L. 

xv  11  d 

V 

Id.  Transl.  S.  Augustini  ep.  (b).  D.F. 

iiii  12  e 

iiij 

4 

Id.  [erasure]  S.  Wilfridi  ep.  et  conf.  (r)  ix  (lc.) 

13  f 

iij 

Id.  Transl.  S.  Eduuardi  (reg.)  et  conf.  ix  (lc.). 

xii  14  g 

ij 

Id.  S.  Kalixti  [pape]  et  m.  (ix  ps.). 

i 15  A 

Id. 

16  b 

xvij 

Kal.  Novembris. 

ix  17  c 

xvj 

Kal. 

18  d 

XV 

Kal.  S.  Luce  ev.  (D.F.)  (r).  Sol  in  scorpionem. 

xvii  19  e 

xiiij 

Kal.  Commemoratio  sanctarum  reliquiarum.  (b) 

. D.F^ 

vi  20  f 

xiij 

Kal. 

21  g 

xij 

Kal.  SS.  Vndecim  milium  uirginum.  m. 

xiiii  22  A 

xj 

Kal. 

A 

iii  23  b 

X 

O 

Kal.  S.  Romani  ep.  et  m.  (r)  iii  lc. 

24  c 

ix 

Kal. 

xi  25  d 

viij 

Kal.  SS.  Crispini  et  Crispiniani.  mm.  ix  lc. 

xix  26  e 

vij 

Kal. 

27  f 

vj 

Kal.  Vigilia  (r). 

n 

viii  28  g 

V 

/ 

Kal.  App.  Symonis  et  Lude.  (D.F.)  (r). 

Arthemie.*  vv.  m. 

Cirille  et 

29  A 

iiij 

Kal. 

xvi  30  b 

iij 

Kal. 

v 31  c 

ij 

Kal.  S.  Quintini.  m.  (r)  ix  ps.  Vigilia.  (r). 

Nox  habet  lioras.  xiiii.  Dies.  x. 

* This  is  apparently  a mistake  for  28  September. 
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Scorpius  est  quintus.  et  tercius  est  nece  cinctus. 

KL.  November  habet  dies  xxx.  Lunam  xxx. 

i d Kal.  Novembris.  Festiuitas  Omnium  Sanctorum  (b).  D.F. 

0.  W[alteri.  G.  L.]  Fauconberg  [primi.  L.]  s.c.p.  G. 


xiii 

2 

e 

jiij 

Non. 

S.  Eusthachii  m.  sociorumque  eius.  ix  ps. 

ii 

3 

f 

iij 

Non. 

4 

g 

ij 

Non. 

0.  Roberti  [de  Wilton.  L.]  prioris.  s.c.p. 

5 

A 

Non. 

a. 

6 

b 

viij 

Id. 

S.  Leonardi  conf.  ix  lc.  Autumpnus  finitur. 

xviii 

7 

c 

vij 

Id. 

Hiems  oritur,  habet  dies.  cxiios. 

vii 

8 

d 

vj 

Id. 

/ 

SS.  Quatuor  coronatorum  mm.  iii  lc. 

9 

e 

V 

Id. 

/ 

S.  Theodori  m.  iii  lc. 

XV 

IO 

f 

iiij 

Id. 

iiii 

ii 

g 

iij 

Id. 

2 

S.  Martini  ep.  et  conf.  co.  f.  Menne  m.  m.  (r) 

12 

A 

ij 

Id. 

xii 

13 

b 

Id. 

S.  Bricii  ep.  et  conf.  ix  ps. 

i 

M 

c 

xviij 

Kal. 

Decembris. 

15 

d 

xvij 

Kal. 

S.  Machuti  ep.  et  conf.  ix  ps. 

ix 

16 

e 

xvj 

Kal. 

S.  Eadmundi  cantuarie  archiep.  et  conf.  (r) 

17 

f 

XV 

Kal. 

S.  Hilda  v.  (b).  D.F. 

xvii 

18 

g 

xiiij 

Kal. 

Oct.  S.  Martini  ep.  et  conf.  (r)  ix  ps.  0. 

uxoris  fundatoris  [nostri.  G.]  s.c.p.  G.  L. 

vi 

19 

A 

xiij 

Kal. 

20 

b 

xij 

Kal. 

S.  Eadmundi  r.  et  m.  ix  lc. 

xiiii 

21 

c 

xj 

Kal. 

iii 

22 

d 

X 

Kal. 

S.  Cecilie  v.  et  m.  (r)  ix  lc. 

23 

e 

ix 

Kal. 

S.  dementis  [pape]  et  m.  ix  ic. 

xi 

24 

f 

viij 

Kal. 

S.  Grisogoni  m.  (r)  ix  ps. 

xix 

25 

g 

vij 

Kal. 

S.  Katerine  v.  et  m.  (b).  D.F. 

26 

A 

vj 

Kal. 

S.  Lini  [pape]  et  m.  ix  ps. 

viii 

27 

b 

V 

Kal. 

Primus  aduentus  domini. 

28 

c 

iiij 

Kal. 

xvi 

29 

d 

iij 

Kal. 

S.  Saturnini  m.  m.  Vigilia.  (r). 

V 

30 

e 

ij 

Kal. 

S.  Andree  ap.  (b).  D.F. 

Nox  habet  horas. 

xviii. 

Dies.  viii. 

Agnetis 


Aduentum  domini.  nec  quinas  ante  kalendas: 
Nec  post  tres  nonas.  debes  celebrare  decembris. 
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KL. 

Septimus  exanguis.  uirosus  denus  ut  anguis. 

December  habet  dies  xxxi.  Lunam  xxix. 

xiii  1 f 

Kal.  Decembris.  S.  Eligii  ep.  et  conf.  m.  Incipit  em. 
bolismus  quintus. 

ii  2 g 

iiij  Non.  Incipit  primus  embolismus. 

3 A 

iij  Non.  Vltimus  aduentus  domini. 

x 4 b 

ij  Non.  Incipit  quartus  embolismus.  0.  Roberti  de  brus  [de 
anantie.  L.]  s.c.p. 

5 c 

Non. 

xviii  6 d 

viij  Id.  S.  Nicholai  ep.  et  conf.  (b).  D.F. 

vii  7 e 

vij  Id.  Oct.  S.  Andree  ap.  ix  lc. 

8 f 

/ 

vj  Id.  Conceptio  S.  Marie  v.  (b).  D.F.  0.  Rad[ulphi] 
prioris.  s.c.p.3 

v 9 g 

v Id. 

iiii  10  A 

iiij  Id. 

11  b 

iij  Id.  S.  Damasi  pape.  ep.  et  conf.  (r)  m. 

xii  12  c 

ij  Id. 

i 13  d 

Id.  S.  Lucie  v.  et  m.  ix  lc.  Iudoci  conf.  fh. 

14  e 

xix  Kal.  Januarii. 

ix  15  f xviij  Kal. 

/ 


16  g 

xvij  Kal.  S.  Barb  are  v.  et  m.  m. 

/ 

xvii  17  A 

xvj  Kal.  O Sapientia. 

vi  18  b 

xv  Kal.  Sol  in  capricornu.  0.  Cuthberti  prioris.  s.c.p.  L. 

19  c 

xiiij  Kal. 

xiiii  20  d 

xiij  Kal.  Vigilia. 

2 

iii  21  e 

vij  Kal.  S.  Thome  ap.  (D.F.)  (r).  Solsticium  secundum 

grecos  et  egiptios. 

22  f 

xj  Kal. 

xi  23  g 
xix  24  A 

x Kal. 

ix  Kal.  Vigilia. 

25  b 

viij  Kal.  Natiuitas  domini  nostri  Ihesu  Christi.  D.F.  (b). 

3 

Anastasie  v. 

viii  26  c 

vij  Kal.  S.  Stephani  prothom.  (r).  D.F. 

27  d 

vj  Kal.  S.  Iohannis  ap.  et  ev.  (b).  D.F. 

xvi  28  e 

v Kal.  SS.  mm.  Innocentium.  (r)  D.F.  b. 

v 29  f 

iiij  Kal.  S.  [Thome.J  archiep.  Cantuarie  et  m.  (b).  D.F. 

30  g 

iij  Kal. 

_r\_ 

xiii  31  A ij  Kal.  S.  Siluestri  [pape]  et  conf.  m.m.m.  0.  Walteri 

Fauc[onberg.  L.]  ii.  s.c.p.  G. 

Nox  habet  horas.  xviii.  Dies.  vi.  L. 

Quartum  ieiunium  erit  in  ebdomada  plena  ante  uigiliam  natalis  domini. 
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Collation  with  Laud.  Nat.  5. 

January. — 1.  ix  ps.  2.  Remigius  omitted.  3.  Confessoris  non  Pontificis. 

4.  ix  ps.  iii  1c.  5.  ix  lc.  6.  Appears  never  to  have  been  entered, 

though  the  capital  C.  of  Conuersio  is  entered,  a.  0.  Johannis  Twenge. 
b.  Omits. 

February. — 1.  ix  ps.  iii  lc.  The  first  grading  has  been  added.  2.  Commune 
festum. 

March. — 1.  Omitted.  2.  Graded  m.m.m.  3.  Both  feasts  added  in  a later 
hand  with  the  grading  of  ix  lc.  a.  0.  Ricardi  Ayreton  prioris. 
b.  0*  Ade  de  Brus  iius  et  Henrici  Regis  iiiiu.  C.  0.  Willielmus  Spires 
prior  xxiiius.  d.  0.  Roberti  Brus  iiius. 

April. — 1.  ix  lc.  2.  iii  lc.  3.  Translatio  S.  Wilfridi  archiep.  iii  lc.  4.  ix  lc. 

5.  ix  ps.  a.  0.  Johannis  Helmyslay  prioris.  b.  Omitted,  c.  Hac 
die  Martis  occisus  fuit  comes  Northumbrie.  anno  domini  M°  ccccmo 
octogesimo  [nono]. 

May- — 1.  Names  of  Apostles  and  grading  omitted.  2.  Alexander  etc.  graded 
m.m.m.  3.  ix  ps.  a.  0.  Roberti  Brus  fundatoris  huius  domus 
seruicium  cum  cantando.  b.  Both  entries  omitted,  c.  0.  Willielmi 
Latymer.  A0  Domini  M°  ccc°  octogesimo  primo. 

June. — 1.  ix  ps.  2.  Omitted.  3.  This  entry  added  in  a later  hand.  4.  The 
grading  is  in  a different  hand  from  the  main  entry.  5.  Apostolorum 
Petri  et  Pauli,  a.  Et  Philippi  Darcy. 

July. — 1.  Visitacio  beate  marie  has  been  added  in  a 15th  century  hand.  This 
feast  was  ordered  by  Urban  VI  for  the  whole  church  in  1389.  It  was 
ordered  for  the  Canterbury  province  21  Mar.  148^,  cf.  Wilkins,  Concilia, 
iii,  613.  2.  Against  St.  Praxede  is  the  following  entry  in  an  early 

15th  century  hand: — Feria  VI.  Bellum  apud  shcreuysbery  A0  d. 
M°  cccc0  iii0.  3.  Wandregisilus  graded  m.  4.  Graded  co.  f.  with 
Christopher  etc.  as  m.m.m.  5.  Added  early  15th  century. 

August. — 1.  Duplex  festum.  This  grading  is  not  in  the  original  hand. 
2.  Originally  graded  as  “ co.  f.,"  but  the  c has  been  erased  and  the 
o turned  into  d.  Audoenus  is  graded  “ fh."  3.  Translatio  S.  Hilde. 
4.  Added  in  a later  hand.  5.  The  following  has  been  entered  in  the 
margin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  viz. : — 

In  festo  beati  petri  ad  Vincula  7 stelle  et  usque  ad 
equinoctium  Autumpni  sunt  in  oriente  contra 

Willielmus  Langchester  mediam  noctem.  Et  sub  equinoctio  autumpni 

usque  festum  Sancti  luce  in  vesperis  sunt  oriente 
media  nocte  in  meredie  e (?)  die  Sancti  luce  in 
aurora  in  occidente  ad  sacriste  fenestram.  Et  die 
omnium  sanctorum  mane  eadem  hora  erat  ibi 
arthurus.  A0  domini  m°  cc°  Nonogesimo  vi°.  Et 
die  sancte  Katherine  fulgida  Stella  inferior  de 
tribus  ad  modum  scuti  Et  die  circumcisionis  fere 
sunt  vi  stelle  quasi  leo  et  vii  stelle  ibidem  sunt 
hora  pulsanda  ad  matutinas. 

a.  In  G.  this  entry  is  given  on  Kl.  Aug.  Et  Iohannis  Moreby 
prioris  eius  nominis  secundi.  b.  0.  Thome  derlynton  prioris.  c.  0. 
Roberti  brus  de  Anantie. 

September. — 1.  Priscus  omitted.  2.  Cornelii  et  Cipriani  fh.  added.  3.  S. 
Niniani.  added.  4.  Grading  altered  from  “ co.  f.”  to  “ d.f."  5.  ix  ps. 

6.  ix  lc.  a.  0 . Johannis  Whitbie  Prioris. 

October.- — 1.  ix  ps.  2.  Grading  omitted.  3.  A late  15th  century  addition. 
4.  The  word  which  is  erased  in  Add.  may  have  been  “ Natalis  ” as 
in  L.  The  grading  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  “ ix  ps."  to  a 
semblance  of  “ ix  lc."  5.  A 15th  century  addition.  6.  Archiep.  et 
conf.  ix  ps.  7.  Grading  altered  from  “ co.  f.”  to  “ d.f."  Arthemia 
omitted . 

November. — x.  ix  ps.  2.  In  L.  the  grading  has  been  altered  to  “ d.f.”  from 
“ co.  f."  a.  G.  has  “ Obitus  Elizabethe  Latymer  matris  Johannis 
Nevill  domini  de  Latymer.”  She  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Ld. 
Latimer.  Eler  family  had  some  connection  with  the  Priory,  her 
father  having  held  half  the  advowson  {cf.  later). 

December. — 1.  Added  in  a 15th  century  hand.  2.  Graded  " co.  f.”  3.  Graded 
m.  a.  0.  Roaldi  prioris.  b.  0.  Johannis  Moreby  prioris. 
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(b).  The  Obits,  etc. 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  individual  obits 
there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be  remarked  on.  The  first  thing  is 
that  after  all  the  entries  in  the  original  hand  of  the  obits,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  22  Jan.,  17  Feb.,  31  March,  7 Sept.,  are 
placed  these  letters,  “ S.  cu  Ps.”  It  seems  reasonable  to  interpret 
them  as  “ seruicium  cum  psalmis.”  The  “ seruicium  ” would 
appear  to  indicate  the  full  office  of  the  Dead,  said  in  memory  of 
the  particular  person;  that  is  Vespers,  Matins  and  Lauds  of  the 
Dead  with  a special  mass.1  Vespers  and  Matins  of  the  Dead  are 
frequently  called  " Placebo  ” and  “ Dirige  ” from  their  opening 
words.  As  for  the  “ psalmi,”  they  are  somewhat  more  puzzling. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  to  say  that  it  just  indicates  a 
musical  service,  though  this  is  slightly  supported  by  the  entry  of 
“ seruicium  cum  cantando  ” after  the  founder’s  name  on  May  11 
in  the  Oxford  calendar.  An  explanation  presents  itself,  perhaps, 
in  a note  on  f.  175  of  the  Additional  MS.,  providing  for  an  annual 
memorial  of  certain  houses  in  confraternity  with  the  Priory.2 
After  giving  the  ordinary  instructions  for  the  singing  of  masses  and 
psalters  the  note  says  “ et  cum  psalmis  de  capitulo  eat  conuentus 
ad  ecclesiam.”3  From  this  it  would  appear  that,  having  made  the 
customary  memorial  in  the  chapter4  of  him  or  her  whose  anniversary 
it  was,  the  community  went  to  the  church  singing  psalms  in  honour 
of  that  particular  person.  This  idea  is  strengthened  somewhat  by 
the  nature  of  the  entries.  Those  commemorated  are  exactly  the 
sort  of  people  who  would  be  most  honoured,  namely,  the  dead 
Priors,  the  founder  and  his  descendants,  and  those  who  held  ad- 
vowson  of  the  house. 

Four  obits,  however,  have  different  letters  after  their  entry. 
Two  (22  Jan.,  17  Feb.)  have  “ seruicum  cum  bibatione.”  This 
would  indicate,  perhaps,  some  pittance  which  the  brethren  re- 
ceived on  that  day.  The  other  two  have  “ trentale  ” or  " trecen- 
nale  ” after  the  entry.  A trental  is  a series  of  30  masses  which  are 
said  in  memory  of  a particular  person.  It  is  common  enough  to 
find  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  people  left  money  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  the  date  of  these  entries,  they  appear  to  be  of  the  early 
fifteenth  century.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  latest 
obit  in  this  hand  is  that  of  Prior  Walter  de  Thorp,  who  died  in  1408. 

1 J.  W.  Clark,  Customs  of  Augustinian  Canons,  p.  217. 

2 I hope,  if  possible,  to  publish  a collection  of  notes  of  houses  in  con- 
fraternity with  Guisborough  found  on  ff.  174-175  of  the  Additional  MS. 

3 “ And  the  community  shall  go  from  Chapter  to  the  Church  with  psalms.” 

4 Martene,  De  Antiquis  Ritibus  Ecclesiae,  iii  (1788),  298. 
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(b)  Priors. 

Jan.  5.  Adam  [de  Newland],  9th  Prior,  was  in  office  in  1280.  He 
appears  to  have  retired  in  the  next  year.  Cf.  Guisborough 
Chart.,  ed.  Brown,  Surtees  Soc.,  II,  xlii,  362-4.  [This  will  be 
cited  henceforth  as  Chart.] 

Jan.  13.  Michael,  mentioned  as  Prior  in  1218  and  1234.  He 
was  the  6th.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xli,  185,  59. 

Jan.  22.  Lawrence,  5th  Prior,  mentioned  in  Feb.,  1211-12,  no 
longer  prior  in  1218.  In  1238  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chapel  of  Hartlepool.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xl. 

Feb.  28.  Ralph  [de  Irton]  was  in  office  in  1262  as  8th  Prior. 
Cf.  Chart,  xli.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Carlisle  26  Decem- 
ber, 1280.  Cf.  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum,  184.  He  died 
29  Feb.,  1292,  cf.  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  Chronicon,  ed. 
H.  C.  Hamilton,  ii,  40.  The  placing  of  the  obit  on  Feb.  28 
is  due  presumably  to  the  fact  that  the  obit  was  kept  on 
Feb.  28  in  non  Leap-years. 

March  9.  Walter  de  Thorp,  elected  14th  Prior  in  1393,  was  dead 
before  1408,  cf.  Chart.  II,  xliii,  iv.  It  should  be  noted  that 
he  is  referred  to  as  “ quondam  Prior.”  He  probably  retired 
before  his  death. 

March  28.  William  de  Midelesbrugh  became  10th  Prior  in 
July,  1281,  retired  in  1320.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xlii. 

April  3.  John  de  Allerton.  A John  was  the  7th  Prior  in  1239, 
1251,  1257.  £/•  Chart.  II,  xli.  The  Laudian  MS.  alone 

gives  us  the  rest  of  his  name. 

April  1 7.  John  de  Derlington,  12th  Prior,  was  elected  in  1346. 
He  appears  to  have  died  in  1364.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliii. 

June  21.  Laurence,  apparently  a prior  elected,  who  died  before 
his  installation.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  as  to 
when  he  was  alive. 

August  3.  William  de  Brus,  first  Prior,  was  brother  of  the 
founder.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  is 
uncertain.  It  took  place  within  the  period  of  the 
Papacy  of  Calixtus  II,  i.e.,  1 Feb.,  1119-20  or  13  Dec.,  1124.1 
Ord,  in  the  History  of  Cleveland,  p.  425^,  says  that  he 
died  in  1145  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapter  House,  but  does 
not  give  his  source.  There  are  two  dates  given  for  his  obit. 
Additional  and  Laudian  MSS.  give  3 August,  but  a MS., 

1 For  a discussion  of  the  conflicting  of  Walter  of  Hemingborough,  cf- 

evidence  produced  by  the  Chronicon  Chart.  I,  vi-x. 
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copied  by  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald , who  died  in 
1588,  gives  it  as  “ Calend.  Augusti.”1 
September  20.  Roald,  4th  Prior,  circ.  1191-1207.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xl. 
November  4.  Robert  de  Wilton  was  elected  nth  Prior  in  1321 
and  died  in  1346.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliii,  395-398. 

December  8.  Ralph,  3rd  Prior,  circ.  1170-1180.  Cf.  Chart.  II, 
xl.  It  should  be  noted  that  Laudian  Lat.  5 has  " Roaldi  ” 
at  this  entry  as  well  as  Sept.  20. 

December  9.  Cuthbert,  2nd  Prior.  If  Cleveland’s  statement  is 
true  that  the  first  prior  died  in  1145,  he  succeeded  in  that 
year.2  He  lived  until  the  reign  of  Roger,  Archbishop  of 
York,  1154-1181.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xxxix,  xl.3 

Among  the  obits  of  the  Priors  only  one  addition  has  been  made, 
that  of  John  de  Horworth,  13th  Prior.  He  succeeded  in  1364 
and  retired  owing  to  age  and  infirmity  in  1393  (cf.  Chart.  II,  xliii). 
It  is  not  known  when  Horworth  died,  but  it  is  possible  that  he 
survived  Walter  de  Thorp,  who  appears  to  have  been  dead  before 
1408.  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  calendar  the 
obit  of  the  14th  Prior  is  entered  in  the  original  hand  of  the 
obit  list,  and  that  of  the  13th  Prior  is  an  addition  in  a different, 
but  contemporary  hand. 

In  Laudian  MS.  Lat.  5,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
the  obits  which  are  collated  with  those  in  the  Additional  MS. 
are  considerably  later,  being  probably  written  during  the  rule  of 
James  Cockerell,  23rd  Prior,  1519 — circ.  153 7.  They  supply  the 
names  of  several  more  priors.  These  are: — 

Jan.  9.  John  Twenge.  Although  he  is  not  designated  as  Prior 
in  this  Calendar,  it  is  probable  that  this  entry  refers  to 
John  Thweng  or  Thweyng,  who  was  elected  16th  Prior  in 
1425  in  succession  to  John  de  Helmesley.  He  died  or 
resigned  before  1437.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliv. 

March  12.  Richard  Ayreton,  who  succeeded  John  Twenge  as 
17th  Prior  in  1437.  He  died  in  1455.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliv. 
March  31.  William  Spires  was  elected  Prior  in  1511.  According 
to  Brown,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Guisborough  Chartulary , 
he  was  22nd  Prior.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Laudian  MS. 
puts  “ XXIIIUS  ” quite  distinctly  after  his  name.  The  only 
way  to  account  for  this  discrepancy  is  to  assume  that  the 

1 Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genea-  3 His  obit  is  given  in  Durham 
logica,  iv,  261.  Obituary  XVIII,  kl.  Jan.,  cf.  Steven- 

Cf.  entry  under  August  3.  son,  Liber  Vitae  Ecclesiae  Dunel- 

mensis,  Surtees  Soc.  (1841),  147. 
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writer  of  these  obits  was  including  Laurence  the  “ electus  ” 
as  a Prior,  the  only  mention  of  whom  is  in  these  two  calendars 
on  June  21st.  Spires  died  in  1519.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xlv. 

April  II.  John  Helmyslay  occurs  as  15th  Prior  in  1408  and 
appears  to  have  died  in  1425.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliv. 

August  3.  John  Moreby  was  elected  21st  Prior  in  1505,  and 
was  no  longer  Prior  in  1511.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xlv.  The  entry 
“ eius  nominis  secundi  ” distinguishes  him  from  the  John 
Moreby  elected  19th  Prior  in  1475.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliv. 

August  11.  Thomas  Derlington,  elected  18th  Prior  in  1455,  was 
no  longer  Prior  in  1475.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliv. 

September  5.  John  Whitbie  was  20th  Prior.  He  held  office 
certainly  before  1491,  since  he  was  re-elected  Prior  after 
having  resigned  in  that  year.  He  resigned  again  13  March, 
1505,  and  died  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem  while  on 
a pilgrimage.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xlv. 

December  28.  John  Moreby  was  elected  19th  Prior  in  1475,  and 
was  so  no  longer  in  1491.  Cf.  Chart.  II,  xliv,  xv. 

(c)  Obits  of  those  other  than  the  Priors. 

Jan.  17.  Peter  de  Brus  I was  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder. 
He  probably  succeeded  to  the  Lordship  of  Skelton  in  1196. 
According  to  the  Historia  Fundatorum  he  died  “ anno 
Domini  MCCXI  decimo  sexto  kal.  Februarii.”1  On  the  other 
hand  his  son  Peter  de  Brus  II  does  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  barony  until  1222. 2 

Feb.  1 7.  Robert  Brus  of  Annandale,  see  later  (p.  31). 

March  5.  John  Darcy  “ advocatus.”  This  is  undoubtedly  Sir 
John  Darcy  of  Knaith  who  died  March  5,  1356.3  He  came 
into  possession  of  half  the  advowson  of  Guisborough  Priory 
by  a fine  from  Bartholomew  de  Fanacourt  and  Lucy  his 
wife.4  The  date  of  this  must  be  before  1346,  since 

Darcy  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  are  then  cited  as  being  already 
in  possession  of  half  the  advowson.5  The  above-named 
Lucy  is  the  notorious  lady,  who  having  run  away  from  her 
first  husband,  proceeded  to  live  with  her  lover,  Nicholas 
de  Meynell,  and  when  he  was  dead,  married  two  more 
husbands.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lucy  de  Thweng,  and 
she  was  the  granddaughter6  of  Lucy  de  Brus,  who,  with 

1 Dugdale,  Monast.  Angl.,  vi,  268.  4 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  I,  12 1. 

2 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  I,  93 n.  5 Ibid. 

3 Cal.  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  6 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  I, 

Edward  III,  x,  257-259.  123 n. 
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her  sister  Agnes,  wife  of  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  became 
possessed  of  the  advowson  of  Guisborough  Priory  on  the 
death  of  their  brother,  Peter  de  Brus  III,  last  lord  of  Skelton1 
in  1271. 2 In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  Elizabeth 
Darcy  was  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Meynell,  who  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lucia  de  Thweng  and  her  lover, 
Nicholas  de  Meynell.3 

March  6.  Alice  de  Rumley,  who  granted  to  the  Priory  the 
village  of  Appleton  and  the  churches  of  Bridekirk  and 
Dearham,  all  in  Allerdale  in  Cumberland,4 5  appears  to  have 
been  living  in  about  1210, 5 which  is  the  approximate  date 
of  her  grant  of  Bridekirk  church.  In  her  charters  she  calls 
herself  a widow,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  her  two 
husbands,  Gilbert  Pipard  and  Robert  de  Curteny.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  William  FitzDuncan,  nephew  of  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  Alice  de  Rumley.6  Her  family  were 
founders  and  considerable  benefactors  of  Bolton  Priory. 
There  seems  to  be  no  definite  evidence  for  the  date  of  her 
death. 

March  20.  Adam  de  Brus  II  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder. 
He  was  apparently  a minor  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1143,  but  had  custody  of  his  lands  before  1160.  He  died 
before  1198,  and  according  to  the  Historia  Fundatorum, 
7 July,  1 1 80, 7 but  this  is  certainly  too  early,  since 
a fine  was  recorded  in  his  court  in  1197. 8 Moreover, 
in  both  the  Add.  and  L.  calendars  the  entry  on  the  7th  of 
July  definitely  states  that  it  is  Adam  de  Brus  I.9 

March  31.  Robert  de  Brus  IV  was  lord  of  Annandale,  having 
succeeded  his  father  in  1245.  He  was  a considerable  bene- 
factor to  the  Priory.  His  death  was  on  Good  Friday,  1295, 10 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  Priory  church. 

April  21.  Robert  de  Brus  V succeeded  his  father  Robert  de 
Brus  IV  as  lord  of  Annandale  in  1295.  He  died  in  1304, 
a writ  of  diem  clausit  extremum  being  issued  1 May  of  that 
year.11 


1 Ord,  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  p.  250. 

2 Cal.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  Hen.  Ill, 
i,  267. 

3 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  I, 
123W. 

4 These  charters  are  printed  in 
Dugdale,  Monast.  Angl.,  vi,  271,  and 
Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  II,  319. 

5 Guisborough  Chart.,  ibid. 


0 Dugdale,  Monast.  Angl.,  vi,  203. 

7 Dugdale,  Monast.  Angl.,  vi,  267. 

8 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  I,  234. 

9 See  also  for  this  entry  W.  Farrer, 
Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ii,  12-14, 
15- 

10  W.  de  Hemingborough,  Chroni- 
con,  ed.  Hamilton,  ii,  69,70. 

11  Cal.  Inq.  Post.  Mortem,  iv,  141. 
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May  ii.  Robert  de  Brus,  founder  of  the  Priory,  was  lord  of 
Skelton,  a considerable  part  of  Cleveland,  and,  through 
friendship  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  gained  certain  lands 
in  Annandale  in  Dumfriesshire.1  He  fought  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard  in  1138,  and  died  in  1142. 2 

July  7-  Adam  de  Brus  I was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  founder. 
His  various  benefactions  to  the  Priory  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chartulary.  He  married  Iueta,  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  de  Arches,  and  died  in  1143. 3 

July  16.  William  de  Brus  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Brus  I 
of  Annandale,  and  was  therefore  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  Priory.  He  appears  to  have  died  between  1203  and 
1213.4  Ord  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  vii  kl.  Aug., 
16  John. 

August  26.  Robert  de  Brus  of  Annandale,  see  p.  30. 

September  7.  Peter  de  Brus  II  was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Brus  I 
(see  p.  29).  He  was  lord  of  Skelton  and  married  Helewise, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  William  de  Lancaster,  baron  of  Kendal. 
He  died  in  1240. 5 Alms  were  given  in  his  memory  on  the 
seven  principal  feasts  of  the  year.6 

September  17.  John  de  Fauconberg,  Lord  Fauconberg.  He 
was  grandson  of  Sir  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  who  married 
Agnes,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Peter  de  Brus  III.  He  styles 
himself  as  possessing  the  “ advocatio  ” of  the  Priory  in  a 
charter  dated  1335. 7 He  was  lord  of  Skelton.  The  inquisi- 
tion post  mortem  gives  the  day  of  his  death  as  18th  Sep- 
tember, 1349. 8 

(Note:  This  entry  is  probably  in  a different  hand;  it  is, 
however,  contemporary  with  the  obits  in  the  original  hand.) 

September  18.  Peter  de  Brus  III  was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Brus  II, 
lord  of  Skelton.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Brus  lords  of  Skelton, 
for  on  dying  unmarried  in  1272  his  heritage  was  divided 
among  his  sisters,  viz.: — Agnes,  wife  of  Walter  de  Faucon- 
berg; Lucy,  wife  of  Marmaduke  de  Thweng;  Margaret,  wife 
of  Robert  de  Ros  of  Werke;  and  Ladereyna,  wife  of  John 


1 London,  B.M.,  Cotton  Ch.,  xviii, 
45- 

2 Simeon  of  Durham,  Historia 
Regum,  ed.  T.  Arnold,  Rolls  Series, 
ii,  312.  Cf.  also  W.  Farrer,  op.  cit., 
ii,  11,  12. 

3 Symeon  of  Durham,  op.  cit.,  ii, 
315- 

4 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  ii,  15. 


5 Excerpta  e Rotulis  Finium,  ed. 
C.  Roberts,  i,  332. 

6 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  II, 

XXX. 

7 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  I,  130. 

8 Cal.  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem , 
ix,  177.  Cf.  also  G.E.C.,  The  Com- 
plete Peerage,  v,  271,  272. 
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de  Bella  Aqua.1  The  advowson  of  the  Priory  was  divided 
between  Agnes  de  Fauconberg  and  Lucy  de  Thweng,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  first  presentation  should  be  made 
by  de  Fauconberg  and  his  heirs  and  the  next  by  de  Thweng 
and  his  heirs,  and  so  on  in  perpetuity.2 
September  29.  Walter  de  Fauconberg  [III],  Lord  of  Skelton, 
succeeded  his  father,  John  de  Fauconberg,  as  Lord  Faucon- 
berg in  1349.  He  died  29  September,  13623  and  was  buried 
in  Guisborough  Priory. 

November  1.  Walter  de  Fauconberg  I of  Rise  and  Withernwick 
in  Holderness  married,  probably  before  November,  1243, 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Brus  II  of  Skelton.  On  the 
death  of  her  brother,  Peter  de  Brus  III,  in  1272  she  succeeded 
to  a portion  of  the  great  Brus  estate  and  half  the  advowson 
of  Guisborough  Priory.4  He  died  1-2  November,  1304,  and 
was  buried  at  Nunkeeling  Priory.5 
November  18.  Agnes,  wife  of  the  founder,  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Fulk  Paynel,  but  Farrer6  considers  her 
to  have  been  more  probably  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey 
Bainard  of  Burton  Agnes.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  as  to  the  year  of  her  death. 

December  31.  Walter  de  Fauconberg  II  became  lord  of  Skelton 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Walter  de  Fauconberg  I,  in  1304. 
He  died  31  December,  1318,  a writ  of  diem  clausit  extremum 
being  issued  2 Jan.,  13 19. 7 

We  are  left  now  with  the  problem  of  unravelling  the  three 
entries  of  Robert  de  Brus  of  Annandale,  viz. : — February  17, 
August  26  (in  L.  19  August),  and  December  4.  They  are  pre- 
sumably the  first  three  of  that  name.  The  first,  known  as  “ le 
meschin,”  was  the  second  son  of  the  founder  of  Guisborough.  He 
died  sometime  between  1189  and  1194. 8 Robert  de  Brus  of  Annan- 
dale II  was  his  son.  He  died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
sometime  before  1191,  when  his  wife  Isabel,  natural  daughter  of 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  married  Robert  de  Ros. 
Robert  Brus  III  was  the  son  of  William  de  Brus  of  Annandale 


1 Cal.  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  i, 
265-268. 

2 Ibid. 

3 G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  v, 
275, n a. 

4 Cal.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  loc.  cit. 

5 Fundatorum  Historia,  printed 

Dugdale,  Monast.  Angl.,  vi,  268. 

“ Et  Walterus  maritus  suus  obiit 


apud  Ryse  in  Holdyrnes,  anno 
Domini  MCCCIV  die  scilicet  com- 
memorationis  animarum.” 

6 W.  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Char- 
ters, ii,  12. 

7 Cal.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  vi,  112, 
and  G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  v,  270. 

8 Cal.  of  Docs.  rel.  to  Scotland,  I, 
No.  197,  No.  229. 
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and  grandson  therefore  of  Robert  de  Brus  I of  Annandale.  He 
died  in  1245,  when  he  was  succeeded  as  lord  of  Annandale  by 
Robert  de  Brus  IV  ( see  above).  I have  unfortunately  been  unable 
to  discover  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  these  entries  in  the  calendar, 
and  should  be  obliged  for  more  exact  evidence. 

In  the  Additional  MS.  there  are  three  obits  added.  They  all 
appear  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All  the  hands  differ  from 
each  other.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  be  very  late  in  the 
century,  and  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  29  Jan.  Roger  Donnay.  I have  found  no  special 
reference  to  anyone  of  this  name  in  connection  with  the  Priory. 
But  a Roger  Donnay,  who  may  be  the  same,  is  mentioned  in  the 
assignment  of  lands  to  Joan,  widow  of  Thomas  de  Fauconberg,  in 
1407,  as  having  held  lands  in  Upleatham.1 

(b)  29  May.  William  Latymer,  Lord  Latimer,  1330-1381, 
held  half  the  advowson  of  the  Priory  on  his  death  in  1381,  when  it 
returned  to  Sir  Philip  Darcy.2  The  latter  may  have  granted  it  to 
him  with  the  manor  and  village  of  Guisborough  and  two  knight’s 
fees  about  Easter,  1381. 3 He  died  28  May,  1381, 4 and  was  buried 
in  the  Priory  before  the  high  altar.  His  will  provides  two  pounds 
sterling  for  the  celebration  of  a yearly  obit  there.5 * 

(c)  2 Sept.  Sir  Thomas  de  Fauconberg,  Lord  of  Skelton, 
was  born  20  July,  1345, 6 and  according  to  the  inquisition  post 
mortem  died  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  B.V.M.,  1407, 7 i.e.,  9 September.  There  is  therefore  some 
discrepancy  between  the  Guisborough  obit  list  and  this  source. 
It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Friday  before  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  the  B.V.M.  was  in  that  year  the  2nd  of 
September. 

Bodleian  MS.  Laud.  Lat.  5 has  three  obits  in  this  class,  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  Additional  MS.,  viz.: — 

20  March.  Henry  iv,  king  of  England,  died  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  this  day  in  1413. 8 He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a particular  benefactor  of  the  Priory.  His  obit. 


1 Yorkshire  Inq.  Post  Mortem, 
Hen.  IV,  V,  ed.  W.  P.  Baildon.  J.  W. 
Clay,  Yorkshire  Arch.  Soc.,  Record 
Ser.,  lix,  73. 

2 Cal.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  ed. 

Record  Comm.  (1821),  iii,  44;  5 

Ric.  II,  no.  65. 

3 Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit.,  i,  122. 

4 Chanc.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  File 

102,  no.  17. 

VOL.  XXXI 


5 Testamenta  Ebor.,  ed.  Surtees 
Soc.,  i,  113,  114. 

6 G.E.C.,  op.  cit.,  v,  276,  n.  c. 

7 Yorkshire  Inq.  Post  Mortem, 
Hen.  IV,  V,  ed.  W.  P.  Baildon,  J.  W. 
Clay,  Yorkshire  Arch.  Soc.,  Record 
Ser.,  lix,  68. 

8 T.  Wright,  Political  Songs,  ii,  122. 
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however,  may  have  been  kept  as  the  result  of  an  under- 
taking by  the  Priory  to  maintain  an  annual  memorial  of  the 
king.  This  was  a fairly  common  occurrence  in  religious 
communities  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  is  witnessed  by 
entries  in  the  ancient  calendars  and  inventories  of  the 
Exchequer.1 

21  June.  Philip  Darcy.  This  entry  may  record  the  obit  of  one 
of  two  persons,  though  neither  of  them  died  upon  that  day. 
The  first  is  Philip,  Lord  Darcy,  who  died  24  April,  1399.2 
He  held  half  the  advowson  of  the  Priory  as  the  rest  of  his 
. family.  The  second  is  the  Sir  Philip  Darcy  who  died,  aged  20, 
2 August,  1418.3  If  it  does  not  commemorate  one  of  these 
two  persons,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  it  does  refer, 
since  on  the  death  of  the  last  named  Philip  Darcy  the  Darcy 
half  of  the  advowson  of  the  Priory  appears  to  have  passed 
to  his  daughters;  Elizabeth,  who  married  James  Strangways, 
and  Margery,  who  married  Sir  John  Conyers  of  Hornby.4 
31  August.  William  Langchester.  I have  been  unable  to  find 
anyone  of  this  name  in  connection  with  the  Priory.  The 
obit  is  not  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  others  in  this 
MS.  and  looks  later,  thus  dating  it  well  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  may  well  be  a repetition  of  the  name  which 
is  placed  against  the  astronomical  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Add.  MS.  two  fires  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  Guisborough,  the  first  is  that  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  Priory  church  in  1289.  It  is  described  by  Walter  of 
Hemingborough  as  being  due  to  the  carelessness  of  workmen5  on 


1  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Antient  Kalen- 
dars  and  Inventories  of  the  Exchequer , 
ii,  43,  46,  51  (Us.),  57,  61.  On  p.  20 
a very  full  entry  is  given  from  Ban- 

gor, 1386-1387.  Johannes  permis- 
sione  divina  Bangorensis  Episcopus 

Decanus  et  capitulum  ecclesie  Ban- 
gorensis concesserunt  pro  se  et 
successoribus  suis  pro  salubri  statu 

Regis  [Ricardi]  dum  vixerit  et  pro 
anima  ejusdem  cum  ab  hac  luce 
migraverit  [et  animabus]  progenit- 

orum  Missam  “ Beate  ” Virginis 
Marie  “ cum  ” nota  in  Ecclesia 
predicta  perpetuis  temporibus  cele- 
brare  cum  orationibus  Praesta  quesu- 
■mus  Omnipotens  Deus  ut  famulus  tuus 
Rex  Ricardus,  etc.,  et  inclina.  I 
have  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Collins,  for  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  this  entry. 


2 Chanc.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  Ric. 
II,  File  102,  no.  17. 

3 Yorkshire  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  ed. 
cit.,  157. 

4 G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  iv,  66, 
67.  Cf.  also  Yorkshire  Monasteries, 
Suppression  Papers,  ed.  J.  W.  Clay, 
Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  Rec.  Ser.,xlviii,  17. 

6 Chronicon,  ed.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  ii, 
18,  19.  “Anno  Domini  MCCLXXXIX, 
XVII  kalendas  Junii  et  prima  die 
rogationum,  ecclesiam  nostrum  Gise- 
burniae  cum  libris  theologiae  multis 
et  pretiosissimis,  ix  c a 1 i c i b u s. 
vestimentis,  imaginibus  sumptuosis, 
vorax  llamma  consumpsit.”  Cf. 
also  Guisborough  Chart.,  ed.  cit., 
II.  353-57- 
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the  roof.  The  second  mentions  the  burning  of  certain  houses  on 
19  May,  1413.  I have  found  no  other  reference  to  this  disaster. 

Laud.  Lat.  5 has  two  historical  entries  which  have  no  particular 
connection  with  the  Priory.  The  first  records  the  death  of  Henry 
Percy,  4th  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  waS  murdered  at  Black- 
moor  Edge,  near  Thirsk,  28th  April,  1489.1  The  second  notes  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  21  July,  1403.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  entry  is  in  a considerably  earlier  hand  than 
the  other  additions  to  this  calendar,  and  is  probably  of  the  first 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


1 Leland,  Collectanea,  iv,  246. 
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BRONZE  AGE  BURIAL,  INGLEBANK  GRAVEL  PIT, 

BOSTON  SPA. 


By  Mary  Kitson  Clark. 


The  site  of  the  discovery  is  a gravel  pit  in  Inglebank  Wood, 
about  300  yards  east  of  the  village  of  Boston  Spa,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tadcaster  road.  Inglebank  itself  must  be  the  steep 
escarpment  along  the  50'  contour,  facing  west  and  north,  that  here 
follows  a right-angled  turn  of  the  upper  magnesian  limestone. 
At  its  foot  the  Fir  Green  Beck  runs  through  a marked  expanse  of 
flat  water-meadow  to  the  river  Wharf e.  But  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Fir  Green  Beck  with  the  Wharfe,  the  50'  contours 
approach  each  other,  and  the  river  is  gathered  into  a channel, 
crossed  at  different  points  by  the  modern  railway  bridge  and  St. 
Helen’s  Ford.1  Inglebank  is  the  western  edge  of  this  higher  and 
drier  ground.  Used  in  modern  as  in  Roman  times,  it  seems  possible 
that  this  part  of  the  Wharfe  was  used  as  a crossing  earlier  still,  and 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  surprising  in  the  discovery  of  a Bronze 
Age  burial  on  this  high  bank  of  gravel. 

After  stripping  the  bearing  at  the  east  end  of  the  gravel  pit, 
a human  skull  fell  out  of  the  gravel  on  to  a man  working  at  the 
face  below,  here  about  ten  feet  in  vertical  height.  By  courtesy  of 
the  Bramham  Park  Estate  I was  informed  at  once,  and  was  able 
to  spend  the  next  two  mornings  (April  23  and  24,  1932)  in  clearing 
out  and  removing  the  skeleton.  I must  at  this  point  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  officials  of  the  Bramham  Park  Estate,  especially 
to  Major  Lipscombe,  the  Agent,  and  to  Mr.  Wagstaffe,  the  foreman, 
for  their  kindness  and  courtesy,  for  the  promptness  of  their  in- 
formation, and  for  the  good  services  of  a workman,  Scott,  who 
was  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Rice,  Mrs.  and  the  Masters 
Graham  Watson,  for  their  kind  assistance. 


1 St.  Helen’s  Ford  is  that  which  is 
guarded  by  the  Roman  site  at  Lang- 
brough,  Newton  Kyme,  mentioned  by 
Drake  and  others,  and  tested  by  i a. 
Simpson.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  crossing  of  the  Wharfe  at  this 
point,  although  possible  and  probable, 
does  not  affect  the  York  route  which 
is  mentioned  later.  That  route  in 
modern  and  in  ancient  times  crosses 
the  Wharfe  at  Tadcaster,  where  again 
the  dry  ground  on  either  side  comes 


close  together.  The  same  conditions 
obtain  between  Boston  Spa  and 
Wetherby,  above  the  break  due  to  the 
Fir  Green  Beck,  and  at  all  three  sites 
there  are  modern  bridges  and  Roman 
remains.  I imagine  there  were  always 
alternative  crossings,  depending  on 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  route. 
In  fact,  before  the  days  of  bridges, 
there  was  less  reason  than  there  is 
now  to  confine  the  crossing  to  one  of 
the  suitable  points. 


' 
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The  skeleton  lay  with  its  shoulders  towards  the  south-west, 
in  a grave,  4'  x 3'  8",  full  of  soft,  reddish,  sandy  soil.  Some  of 
this  had  been  removed  with  the  bearing,  so  that  we  could  not 
ascertain  the  original  depth  of  the  grave,  but  it  had  been  cut  a 
foot  into  the  clean  and  undisturbed  gravel,  so  that  it  had  been  at 
least  this  depth  below  the  ancient  surface.  We  were  told  that 
the  modern  surface  had  been  about  2'  6"  above  the  skeleton.  The 
slope  here  is  very  steep  and  has  been  much  overgrown  with  trees. 
There  was  no  tumulus  or  surface  indication  of  the  grave. 

The  skeleton  lay  on  its  left  side,  very  much  contracted;  the 
knees  were  drawn  up  almost  to  the  level  of  the  shoulders,  the  feet 
were  on  a level  with  the  pelvis,  the  left  hand  grasped  the  right 
forearm,  the  right  hand  was  doubled  up  on  the  left  shoulder. 
The  position  of  the  head  we  do  not  know,  but  the  body  was  turned 
towards  the  left.  The  bones  were  heavy,  in  good  condition, 
practically  complete,  and  not  much  disturbed  by  the  roots  of  trees 
which  grew  among  them.  They  lay  on  a bed  of  particularly  hard 
gravel,  which  had  almost  reached  the  consistency  of  conglomerate, 
and  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  in  any  way. 

Round  the  pelvis  was  a small  mass  of  dark  matter,  5"  x 8" 
in  extent,  and  about  two  inches  in  thickness.  Colonel  Ritson, 
Professor  of  Mining  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  kindly  analysed 
this  for  me,  and  he  reports  that  there  are  traces  of  iron  in  it.  If 
that  is  so,  this  may  be  all  that  is  left  of  a lump  of  iron  pyrites,  such 
as  both  Mortimer  and  Greenwell  discovered  in  similar  graves.  But 
it  had  a burnt  appearance,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  remains 
of  a small  ceremonial  fire. 

In  this  dark  matter,  three  inches  from  the  pelvis,  we  found 
a jet  button  lying,  touching,  and  on  top  of  a jet  ring;  another 
button  lay  five  inches  east  of  the  pelvis.  By  the  sole  of  the  left 
foot  was  a flint  implement.  Nothing  else  was  discovered  with  the 
skeleton. 

The  flint  implement  is  made  from  a triangular  flake  of  black 
flint,  with  patches  of  white  patination.  It  is  much  the  shape  of 
an  elongated  ivy-leaf.  Its  greatest  length  is  1.8  inches,  its  greatest 
breadth  1.2  inches.  The  nose  and  one  edge  are  finely  trimmed 
with  pressure  flaking  on  one  side  only.  It  might  have  been  used 
as  a knife. 

The  jet,  as  it  dried,  became  very  fragile  and  cracked;  possibly 
it  is  not  jet  but  lignite.  The  buttons  and  the  ring  belong  to  well- 
known  types.  The  buttons  are  conical,  their  flat  base  is  pierced 
by  a V-shaped  perforation,  and  they  are  quite  plain.  One  is 
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one-and-a-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  the  other  is  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  ring  is  slightly  broken;  it  is  a disc,  one-and-a-half 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a central  hole,  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter. 
The  flat  sides  of  the  disc  are  alike  and  are  ornamented  by  radial 
lines  between  two  mouldings. 

The  circumference  between  the  flat  sides  is  ornamented  with 
four  lines,  and  is  pierced  by  three  V-shaped  perforations,  close 
together.  A hole  from  front  to  back  intersects  the  central  perfora- 
tion. Obviously  the  ring  was  sewn  or  threaded  by  these  holes  to 
the  owner’s  raiment.  Something  like  this  feature  is  common  to 
all  examples.  A good  parallel  is  illustrated  by  Mortimer  ( Forty 
Years  Diggings,  1905,  p.  340,  fig.  1,002),  associated  with  a con- 
tracted skeleton  and  a flint  flake  in  a barrow  (Willy  Howe  Planta- 
tion, Sledmere).  Another  exact  parallel  is  illustrated  by  Greenwell 
[British  Barrows,  1877,  p.  263,  fig.  123),  from  a large  grave,  9'x8J', 
containing  the  primary  inhumed  interment  of  a barrow.  The  ring 
lay  “ midway  between  the  knees  and  the  face  ” over  two  conical 
jet  buttons,  associated  with  a “ whetstone,”  " flint  and  steel,” 
and  a simple  bronze  “knife-dagger”  (Rudston).  A very  similar 
ring  was  found  by  Greenwell  in  a barrow  at  Thwing,  lying  over 
a conical  button,  “ upon  the  middle  of  the  right  arm  ” of  a skeleton 
(ibid.,  p.  227,  fig.  5 p.  34,  B.M.;  Bronze  Age  Guide,  1920,  p.  85,  fig. 
80).  This  was  a secondary  interment,  which  had  disturbed  a burial 
with  a beaker;  there  was  charcoal  in  the  grave.  Another  cruder 
ring,  “ of  inferior  jet,”  Greenwell  found  in  a barrow  near  Rudston, 
associated  with  a button,  and  lying  “ underneath  the  right  tibia  ” 
of  a skeleton  [ibid.,  p.  229-30,  fig.  119).  This  was  also  a secondary 
interment:  the  primary  grave  again  contained  a beaker.  A still 
simpler  ring  was  found  by  Mortimer  in  a barrow  on  Acklam  Wold, 
lying  near  the  left  knee  of  a contracted  skeleton  [Forty  Years 
Diggings,  1905,  p.  92,  fig.  216).  The  right  hand  of  this  skeleton 
lay  near  the  left  elbow,  grasping  a fine  flint  dagger,  and  near  the 
right  hand  were  two  flint  implements,  one  of  which  is  not  unlike 
that  from  Inglebank  (fig.  211),  one  amber  and  one  jet  button. 
Fragments  of  a beaker  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  skull.  All  these 
burials  came  from  barrows,  two  of  which  (Thwing,  Acklam  Wold) 
were  encircled  bv  concealed  trenches.  All  the  skeletons  were  con- 
tracted,  and  the  pose  of  Mortimer’s  two  skeletons  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  ours,  with  the  arms  folded.  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kendall  for  pointing  out  the  Thwing  example,  and  also 
for  referring  me  to  examples  from  Devizes  Museum,  with  recessed 
circumferences,  described  as  “ pulley  rings.”  Mortimer  (p.  92) 
quotes  other  examples  from  Wiltshire,  with  similar  associations — 
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that  is  to  say,  conical  buttons,  flint  daggers,  bronze  “ knife-daggers,” 
other  flint  tools,  and  beakers  (see  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper). 

It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  use  of  the  ring,  commonly  found 
in  association  with  one  or  two  buttons.  The  position  at  Ingle- 
bank  suggests  the  fittings  of  a belt ; Mr.  Kendall  suggests  that  rings 
of  this  sort  are  primitive  buckles;  if  that  is  so,  the  buttons  may 
have  held  the  loose  end  of  the  belt  in  place,  for  which  purpose  a 
loop  of  stuff  is  often  provided  on  a belt  to-day.  Greenwell  says 
(p.  269)  “ there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ring,  with  the  perforations 
on  the  side,  was  used  in  some  way  for  fastening  the  dress,”  and  pro- 
ceeds to  elaborate  a method:  it  is  possible,  but  little  profitable, 
to  offer  other  alternatives.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the  ring  and 
buttons  are  found  closely  adjacent;  often,  as  at  Inglebank,  actually 
touching  one  another;  but  one  was  found  by  the  face,  another  on 
the  arm,  another  on  the  leg;  if  ring  and  buttons  were  used  to  close 
a pouch,  and  not  a garment,  the  variable  position  would  be 
explained.1 

The  associations  of  the  Yorkshire  parallels  mentioned  above, 
and  the  close  correspondence  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
burials  with  those  of  the  Inglebank  burial,  justify  us  in  assigning  a 
date  in  the  early  Bronze  Age  to  the  latter.  The  situation  of  the 
burial  is  interesting.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Kitson  Clark  (P.S.M.,  2 S.,  1911,  xxiii,  309),  and  by  Dr.  Raistrick 
(Y.A.J.,  xxix,  1929,  p.  354),  that  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age 
peoples  crossed  the  Vale  of  York  by  Moraine  “ bridges  ” at  Borough- 
bridge,  York,  and  Escrick,  and  that  they  passed  via  the  Tadcaster 
Ridge  up  the  watershed  between  Aire  and  Wharfe.  This  burial  is 
immediately  on  this  route,  and  there  was  probably  traffic  to  the 
several  crossings  of  the  Wharfe  nearby.  A hoard  of  bronze  imple- 
ments has  been  found  on  Bramham  Moor,  two  miles  away,  but 
these  are  likely  to  belong  to  a later  age.2  It  should  be  noted  that 


1 Greenwell  suggests  (p.  251)  that 
a lignite  ring  found  in  a barrow  at 
Rudston,  unassociated  with  any  bur- 
ial, is  a buckle  (it  is  a good  deal  larger 
than  the  Inglebank  ring,  being  -i\"  in 
diameter) . There  is  little  doubt  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  Bronze  Age 
buttons  were  used  as  we  use  them 

(see  Greenwell’s  introduction,  p.  31), 
and  his  fascinating  discovery  of  a 
skeleton  with  six  buttons  on  his  chest 
(p.  187,  Butterwick  and  early  Bronze 
Age  implements).  But  some  conical 
buttons  were  used  as  beads  (Elgee’s 
Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire , 
1930,  p.  1 1 2,  plate  xviii). 


2 This  was  described  by  Hearne, 
the  antiquary,  in  a paper  on  “ An- 
cient British  Military  Instruments 
in  a letter  to  Thoresby,  Dec.  23,  1709, 
he  mentions  “ the  old  instruments 
lately  found  in  Yorkshire,  just  like 
one  in  the  repository  adjoining  the 
Bodleian  Library  ” ( Correspondence 

and  Diaries  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  1832, 
iv,  p.  21 1,  217).  Hence  Evans,  Ancient 
Bronze  Implements,  1881,  p.  31,  and 
Raistrick,  Y.A.J.,  xxix,  1929,  359. 
Presumably  Hearne’s  paper  has  not 
survived : Thoresby  supplied  him  with 
the  details.  Bronze  Age  hoards  are 
usually  late  or  middle  Bronze  Age. 
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this  is  a “ flat  grave,”  unmarked  by  any  mound.  Such  graves, 
belonging  also  to  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  are  common  in  East 
Anglia  but  rare  in  Yorkshire,  and  may,  in  this  case,  mean  nothing 
but  a hurried  burial.  So  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  such  a set  of  jet  ornaments  found  in  the  West  Riding,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  find  it  so  near  the  crossing  of  the  Vale  of  York;  it 
supports  Dr.  Raistrick’s  contention  that  the  Bronze  Age  occupation 
of  West  Yorkshire  was  in  the  nature  of  an  overflow,  so  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  richest  remains  nearest  to  the  east. 

Dr.  Raistrick  kindly  sends  me  the  following  table  of  association. 


Place 


V-perf.  'Pulley’  Bronze 
jet  jet  knife-  Beaker 

buttons  ring  dagger 


Flint 

Knife 


Yorkshire. 


i.  Garton  Slack  . . 

4- 

1 

+ 

2.  ,,  ,, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3*  >>  >> 

+ 

+ 

4.  Hanging  Grimston  . . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

5.  Driffield 

+ 

+ 

6.  Middiet on-on-the- Wolds 

1 + 

+ 

+ 

7.  Thwing 

+ 

+ 

+ 

8.  Acklam  Wold 

+ 

+ 

+ 

9.  Rudston 

+ 

+ 

+ 

10.  Inglebank,  Boston  Spa 

(W.R.) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Derbyshire. 

Dowel 

+ 

+ 

Wiltshire. 

Winterbourn  Stoke 

+ 

~r 

+ 

Winterbourn  Monckton  . . 

+ 

"h 

Forant 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Devon. 

Fernworthy 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

Mr.  Elgee  has  shown 

{Early 

Man  in 

North-East 

Yorkshire , 

1930,  p.  114)  that  small  natural  deposits  of  jet  exist 

in  all  the 

southern  counties  where  these  Bronze  Age  ornaments  are  found, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  an  extensive  trade  in  Y orkshire 
(Whitby)  jet.  But  a local  trade  there  may  well  have  been,  and 
such  a local  trade  is  suggested  by  the  thinning  out  of  jet  ornaments 
towards  the  west. 
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Report  on  Human  Remains  from  Inglebanic, 

Boston  Spa,  Yorks. 

Dr.  A.  J.  E.  Cave,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy, 

The  School  of  Medicine,  Leeds. 

Material  Submitted.  An  incomplete  skeleton,  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  the  skull,  portion  of  the  backbone,  most  of  the 
pelvis,  both  clavicles  and  scapulae,  the  long  bones  of  arm  and  leg, 
the  majority  of  the  hand  and  foot  bones,  and  most  of  the  ribs. 

All  these  bones  were  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  gravelly 
soil,  and  almost  everywhere  penetrated  by  rootlets,  which  are 
responsible  for  much  fissuration  of  the  bones ; otherwise  the  remains 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  are  quite  free  from  any 
signs  of  disease;  they  have  been  carefully  excavated. 

Identity.  The  skeleton  is  that  of  a middle-aged  male  (not 
under  45  and  anything  up  to  60),  about  five  feet  nine  inches  tall, 
long  in  the  shin  and  forearm,  a well-muscled  and  vigorous  individual 
accustomed  to  great  activity  and  quite  definitely  right-handed. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  full  complement  of  teeth  had  been 
preserved,  and  these  organs  are  perfectly  healthy,  there  being 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  of  teeth  or  gums:  the  available 
teeth  are  large  and  well-formed;  they  meet  (i.e.,  the  incisors) 
in  an  edge-to-edge  bite  and  manifest  great  wearing  away  of  the 
enamel  so  as  to  expose  the  dentine  in  places. 

The  cranium  is  neither  very  round  nor  very  long,  but  is  mesa- 
ticephalic  with  a cephalic  index  of  77.8.  A separate  table  is  given 
below  of  the  several  osteometric  data  obtained  from  this  skeleton. 
There  is  some  slight  degree  of  platymeria  of  the  femur — practically 
of  no  significance — and  there  is  marked  platycnemia  of  the  tibiae, 
typical  of  early  or  primitive  races  of  man. 

Osteometrical  data. 

1.  Cranium:  max.  length  ..  ..  1,875  mm. 

,,  breadth  . . 1,460  mm. 

cephalic  index  77.8  (mesaticephalic) 


2. 

Limb  bones : femur 

477.5  mm. 

tibia 

375  mm. 

radius 

262.5  mm- 

ulna 

350  mm. 

humerus 

340  mm. 

3- 

Approx,  total  height 

1,725  mm. 

4- 

Indices : platycnemic 

70 

radio-humeral 

77.2 

tibio-femoral 

82.7 

humero-femoral  . . 

71.2 
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Significant  points  in  dating  this  specimen : — skull  form,  cephalic 
index,  marked  degree  of  platycnemia,  radio-humeral  index,  the 
edge-to-edge  bit  of  the  teeth,  the  wearing  down  of  the  tooth  enamel, 
the  excellent  preservation  of  a full  tooth  complement,  the  degree 
of  vigorous  bone  marking  by  the  muscles  and  softer  structures, 
and  the  presence  of  facets  on  lower  ends  of  tibiae  indicative  of 
habitual  use  of  the  squatting  posture. 

Evidence  for  righthandedness : — 

(a)  the  degree  of  muscularity  revealed  in  the  bones  of  the  right 
arm  and  forearm; 

(5)  the  greater  backward  extent  of  the  left  occipital  pole  of  the 
brain,  which  has  impressed  the  inner  aspect  of  the  occipital  bone 
much  more  deeply  than  has  the  right  pole. 
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PRELIMINARY  EXCAVATION  OF  AN 
EARTHWORK  AT  EASINGTON,  WEST  YORKS. 

By  Arthur  Raistrick,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc. 

In  the  summer  of  1930  Col.  Parker  recognised  as  of  importance 
a large  earthwork  near  Easington,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  R. 
Hodder,  West  Yorkshire,  and  after  visiting  it  in  his  company,  the 
writer  was  convinced  that  it  was  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
to  merit  excavation.  In  March  of  this  year  Col.  Parker  and  Mr. 
King  Wilkinson,  of  Whiteholme,  were  kind  enough  to  arrange  for 
some  trial  excavations,  the  results  of  which  are  here  placed  on 
record. 

The  earthwork  is  oval,  282  feet  wide  and  320  feet  long,  crowning 
a small  hill  on  the  general  slope  of  the  east  bank  of  Easington  Beck, 
a tributary  of  the  Hodder,  in  Easington  township.  It  lies  about 
400  yards  from  the  main  stream,  alongside  a small  dough,  and 
near  some  rather  powerful  springs.  The  aspect  to  the  south  and 
south-west  is  very  open,  and  some  amount  of  shelter  from  north 
and  north-east  is  afforded  by  the  rise  of  Easington  Fell.  The  bank 
of  the  earthwork  shows  at  present  a shallow  outer  ditch,  frequently 
taking  advantage  of  a larger  natural  hollow  between  the  earthwork 
and  the  main  hill  slope,  and  a low  bank  about  eight  feet  wide. 
On  the  west  side  there  is  a gateway  through  the  bank  and  a cause- 
way across  the  ditch.  Inside  the  bank  and  ditch  the  ground  rises 
gently  into  a rounded  hill,  so  that  most  of  the  inside  of  the  earth- 
work is  well  above  the  level  of  the  bank.  At  several  places  in  the 
interior  the  rough  grass  is  broken  by  patches  of  rushes  and  rank 
vegetation,  in  many  cases  in  circular  patches  suggestive  of  hut 
sites.  Some  of  these  were  tried,  and  evidence  to  be  detailed  later 
obtained  in  favour  of  this  suggestion.  There  are  no  structures 
anywhere  visible  inside  the  earthwork.  Three  sections  were  dug 
completely  across  the  bank  and  ditch,  to  study  their  structure  and 
former  dimensions,  and  the  gateway  and  causeway  excavated  also. 
The  position  of  these  and  other  excavations  is  shown  on  the  plan 
opposite. 

The  Bank  and  Ditch. 

Section  1.  This  section  through  the  work  was  cut  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gateway,  about  20  yards  from  it  and  completely  across 
the  outer  ditch,  the  bank,  and  into  the  inner  area  of  the  " camp.” 
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The  bank  at  this  point  had  been  somewhat  trampled  by  cattle, 
and  so  presents  the  widest  and  lowest  section  of  any  part  of  the 
work.  The  land  surface  is  everywhere  made  of  stiff  boulder  clay 
with  numerous  pebbles  and  some  large  boulders,  and  a thin  covering 
(not  more  than  three  or  four  inches)  of  soil.  This  old  land  surface 
was  traceable  continuously  from  the  normal  slope  inside  the  bank, 
through  the  bank,  and  across  the  ditch,  being  everywhere  very 
distinct.  The  ditch  was  dug  into  this  surface  as  a narrow  trench, 
three  feet  wide,  just  over  a foot  deep,  and  steep-sided.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  excavated  material  having  been  thrown  up 
to  the  “ outside  ” of  the  ditch.  The  old  soil  level  under  the  bank 
was  undisturbed,  but  everywhere  set  with  a regular  paving  or 
reinforcing  of  pebbles  and  boulders,  the  boulders  being  largest  and 
most  numerous  to  the  outside  edge.  On  this  surface  the  bank 
was  built  of  a very  tough,  clean  clay,  almost  without  stones,  far 
greater  in  quantity  than  could  be  supplied  by  the  ditch,  and  care- 
fully selected  and  puddled.  The  outer  face  of  the  bank  continued 
the  slope  of  the  ditch  side,  but  in  this  section  some  amount  of 
flattening  of  the  bank  had  taken  place.  The  inner  face  of  the  bank 
slopes  gently  to  meet  the  contrary  sloping  land  surface,  giving  in 
effect  a shallow  inner  ditch  (see  drawing).  No  remains  of  any  kind 
were  obtained  from  the  silt  of  the  ditches  at  any  point. 

Section  2.  The  ditch  and  bank  at  this  point  were  much  better 
preserved  than  at  section  1,  and  give  a truer  picture  of  the  original 
dimensions.  The  ditch  is  here  four  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  and 
on  the  inner  side,  with  the  face  of  the  bank,  gives  a steep  face 
about  four  feet  high.  The  bank  is  nine  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
high  above  the  old  surface.  Again  the  flooring  of  boulders  is  very 
prominent,  and  thickest  on  the  outer  edge.  The  inner  “ ditch  ” 
is  broad  and  shallow. 

Section  3.  This  section  is  cut  on  the  side  of  the  earthwork, 

between  the  small  hill  it  surrounds  and  the  general  slope  of  the 

hillside.  Here  the  contour  of  the  bank  is  sharpest,  though  the 

ditch  is  most  obscured  by  hill-wash.  The  section  obtained  is 

exactly  comparable  with  the  other  two,  except  that  the  bank  is 

rather  narrower,  being  here  six  feet,  while  the  inner  ditch  is  a more 

marked  feature.  Section  2 is  very  nearly  the  mean  section  of  all 

the  bank,  section  1 being  the  widest,  and  section  3 the  narrowest 

measured.  ^ _ 

The  Gateway. 

The  soil  and  silt  was  cleared  off  the  area  of  the  gateway,  and 
this  revealed  an  actual  break  in  the  bank  10  feet  wide,  the  bank 
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each  side  having  a rounded  termination,  while  outside  the  bank 
the  ditch  terminated  in  a similar  way,  leaving  a causeway  of  undis- 
turbed ground.  The  soil  level  here  was  set  with  small  stones  and 
gravel,  well  trampled,  to  a depth  of  about  nine  inches.  There  was 
no  outer  covering  bank  or  other  ditches  or  defences. 

Possible  habitation  sites. 

At  the  most  promising  part  of  the  internal  area,  where  several 
circular  clumps  of  rushes  and  rank  grass  were  very  prominent, 
cross  trenches  were  put  down  to  try  the  ground  (see  section  4 on 
the  plan).  In  this  area,  on  removal  of  the  recent  soil,  a large 
area  was  uncovered  that  had  been  roughly  levelled,  and  the  old 
soil  surface  trampled  hard  with  chert  gravel.  Although  the  chert 
splinters  very  much  like  flint,  there  was  nothing  that  could  definitely 
suggest  attempts  to  work  chert  implements.  The  floor  of  chert 
gravel  was  about  six  inches  thick,  and  covered  two  areas,  roughly 
40  feet  square,  levelled  on  the  northerly  slope  of  the  ground  near 
the  centre  of  the  “ camp/’  In  order  to  test  the  old  land  surface 
a row  of  trial  pits  was  made,  as  indicated  across  to  the  bank,  and 
to  undisturbed  ground  well  outside  the  area.  Nowhere  was  any 
trace  of  chert  gravel  found  except  in  the  two  levelled  patches  and 
at  one  of  the  other  areas  of  rank  vegetation.  Sufficient  excavations 
were  made  to  prove  clearly  the  artificial  origin  of  these  gravelled 
areas.  No  objects  were  found  on  them,  but  sufficient  of  their  extent 
was  proved  to  merit  systematic  excavation  later. 

To  summarise,  then — although  nothing  was  obtained  in  these 
excavations  to  date  the  work,  the  sections  have  shown  the  ordered 
structure  of  the  earthwork  and  proved  the  presence  of  large  floors 
that  may  well  have  been  the  site  of  temporary  hutments.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  present  excavations  are  not  more  than  a pre- 
liminary survey  before  more  extended  systematic  work  is  carried 
out. 

In  the  same  districts  of  West  Yorkshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Hodder,  there  are  some  hut  circles  of  Bronze  Age  type,  one 
of  which  was  recently  partially  excavated  by  some  independent 
worker  and  not  recorded.  It  may  be  well  to  record  them  at  this 
point.  They  lie  in  the  township  of  Bashall  Eaves  and  on  the 
farm  of  Horse  Hey.  The  one  that  has  been  cleared  of  its  debris 
lies  on  the  crest  of  a small  dough,  overlooking  the  Hodder.  The 
circle  is  10  feet  inside  diameter,  partly  sunk  below  ground  level, 
and  walled  round  with  rough  boulder  walling  to  about  two  feet 
above  ground  level,  giving  an  inside  height  of  five  feet  of  walling. 
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A sloping  passage  gives  entry  on  the  south-east  side,  overlooking 
the  clough,  and  near  the  entry,  inside,  is  a hearth,  built  up  with 
large  hearth  stones.  Trampled  into  the  gravelled  floor  is  a good 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  examination  of  the  floor  debris  and  the 
debris  turned  out  by  the  recent  diggings,  yielded  a few  minute  chips 
of  flint,  abundant  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  a few  fragments  of 
bone.  This  is  similar  in  type  to  many  in  other  parts  of  West 
Yorkshire  that  have  proved  to  be  of  late  Bronze  Age.  It  is  hoped 
soon  to  excavate  one  of  the  others  and  record  the  structure  and 
finds  in  more  detail. 
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STEPHEN  OF  ESTON,  ABBOT  OF  SALLEY, 
NEWMINSTER,  AND  FOUNTAINS. 

By  Joseph  McNulty,  B.A. 

Among  the  number  of  spiritual  writers  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  St.  Bernard  it  is  a pleasure  to  chronicle  the  name  of  Stephen 
of  Eston,  whose  Latin  meditations  have  been  recently  edited  with 
full  critical  apparatus  in  a French  journal.  We  are  doubly  fortunate 
to  have  the  texts  collated  and  described  by  such  an  expert  on 
medieval  spirituality  as  Dom  Wilmart,  and  that,  too,  in  a historical 
setting  that  commands  our  admiration.  The  language  difficulty 
and  the  place  of  publication  doubtless  prove  a barrier  to  many 
keenly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  County,  so  a brief  description 
of  Stephen’s  work  may  not  be  out  of  place.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  trace  his  contact  with  the  world  outside  the  abbeys  where  he 
occupied  the  abbatial  chair,  and  incidentally  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  texts  which  have  been  published  by  the  Yorkshire  Record, 
Surtees,  and  kindred  Societies. 

It  is  to  the  President’s  Book  of  Fountains  that  we  first  turn  our 
attention;  and  there  we  get  a slight  sketch1  of  Stephen  of  Eston, 
eleventh  Abbot  of  that  house.  The  first  office  he  held  was  that  of 
Cellarer  at  Fountains,  which  he  left  to  guide  for  ten  years  the 
destinies  of  Salley2  Abbey  in  Craven.  From  Salley  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Newminster  in  Northumberland,  again  in  the  capacity 
of  abbot,  and  lastly  he  took  the  helm  in  his  old  abbey  of  Fountains. 
After  ruling  there  for  five  years  ( rede  four  years),  ten  months,  five 
days,  he  died  on  September  6,  1252,  and  was  buried  at  Vaudey,  in 
Lincolnshire.  At  his  tomb,  which  lay  before  the  President’s  seat  in  the 
Chapter  House,  miracles  were  said  to  have  taken  place.3  So  far  this 
mid-fifteenth-century  record  of  Fountains.  The  connection  between 
the  four  abbeys  may  be  seen  if  we  remember  that  Newminster  and 
Vaudey  were  daughter  abbeys  of  Fountains,  and  Salley  of  New- 
minster. Eston  is  in  Cleveland,  where  the  monks  of  Fountains 
had  an  estate.4  This  short  biography  certainly  gives  us  the  broad 
outlines  of  Stephen’s  career,  which  we  shall  try  to  expand  and 
see  how  far  these  offices  may  be  checked  from  other  sources. 

1 Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,  2 Modern  Sawley. 

vol.  i,  1862,  Surtees  Society,  pp.  3 “ ubi  miraculis  choruscat." 

137  -8.  4 Ibid.,  p.  138 n. 
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Cellarer  of  Fountains. 

As  will  be  seen  in  a moment  Stephen  occurs  as  abbot  of  Salley 
in  1225,  so  he  must  have  held  the  office  of  Cellarer  at  Fountains 
before  that  date,  during  the  abbacy  of  John  de  Cancia  (succeeded 
1220,  died  1247),  and  possibly  of  John  Pherd  (1209-1220;  became 
Bishop  of  Ely).  In  1223,  however,  the  cellarer  at  Fountains  was 
Nicholas.1  Stephen  therefore  either  served  a short  term  after 
Nicholas,  or  was  his  predecessor.  If  we  can  show  that  Nicholas 
was  assistant  to  Stephen  in  the  office  of  cellarer,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  Stephen  preceded  Nicholas  previous  to  1223.  In 
the  Fountains  Chartulary,  where  the  arrangement  is  not  chrono- 
logical, but  according  to  district,  groups  of  office-holders  occur  as 
witnesses  in  certain  charters.  Faffing  all  the  charters  where 
S(tephen),  cellarer,  and  N(icholas),  cellarer  or  assistant-cellarer, 
occur,  and  placing  the  holders  of  office  in  the  following  tentative 


Older,  we 

Year 

get— 

Abbot 

Prior 

Subprior 

Cellarer  Assistant-Cellarer 

1.  — 

John 

W. 

R. 

S.  R. 

2.  — 

John 

Roger 

Thomas 

(Vol.  I,  p.  48,  No.  16.) 
Stephen  Richard 

3-  — 

John 

Roger 

- 

(Vol.  II,  p.  629,  No.  4.) 
Stephen  Richard 

4-  — 

John 

R. 

T. 

(Vol.  II,  p.  747,  No.  5.) 
S.  N. 

5-  1223 

(John) 

Roger 

Thomas 

(Vol.  I,  p.  296,  No.  4.) 
Nicholas  — (Vol.  I,  p.  86.) 

6.  — 

J ohn 

of  Durham 

R.  T. 

N.  (Vol.  I,  p.  162.) 

The  abbot  is  John  de  Cancia,  or  just  possibly  John  Pherd,  if 
any  charter  falls  before  1220.  The  prior  is  Roger  of  Durham,  who 
occurs  1223.2  Evidently  Stephen  had  as  assistant,  first  Richard, 
then  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him  c.  1223. 

Abbot  of  Salley. 

In  Whitaker’s  list  of  the  Salley  abbots3  we  find: — 

“ A.D.  1186.  Galfridus  de  Eston.  (Towneley  MSS.)  ” A 
footnote  says  that  he  was  probably  born  at  Eshton  in  Craven; 

1 Chartulary  of  Fountains  Abbey,  “ Rogero  de  dunelm’  tunc  priore  de 
edit.  Wm.  T.  Lancaster,  2 vols.,  fontibus.” 

privately  printed,  Leeds,  1915,  i,  86.  3 History  of  Craven,  2nd  edit.,  1812, 

2 No.  5 above,  also  Salley  Abbey  p.  56;  3rd  edit.,  1878,  p.  69. 

Register,  Harl.  MS.  112,  f.  ii6v, 
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originally  a monk  of  Fountains,  he  sat  ten  years  at  Salley,  and 
was  thence  translated  to  Newminster  in  Northumberland, 
finally  becoming  abbot  of  Fountains. 

“ Circ.  1210.  Fr.  Stephanas.” 

The  greatest  of  the  errors  here  is  in  attributing  Stephen’s  career 
to  Geoffrey;  the  next  in  confusing  Eshton  in  Craven  with  Eston 
in  Cleveland.  These  two  blunders  were  corrected  by  Walbran  in 
1862, 1 but  evidently  to  no  purpose,  for  they  reappear  in  the  1878 
edition.  The  Towneley  MSS.  are  now  dispersed,2  so  we  await 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a Geoffrey  of  Eston.  There  certainly 
was  a Geoffrey  abbot  of  Salley  c.  1186,  who  received  the  surrender 
of  Tadecastre  Hospital  from  Earl  William  (died  1184)  and  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Warwick.3  He  also  occurs  as  a witness  in  the  Guisbro’ 
Cartulary4  and  the  Newminster  Cartulary.5 

Whitaker’s  final  error  is  in  assigning  the  year  1210  to  Stephen 
as  abbot  of  Salley,  an  error  that  has  been  copied  extensively. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Dugdale  [Monasticon,  1825,  v,  511),  Harland 
( History  of  Salley,  1853,  p.  42),  Baildon  ( Monastic  Notes,  Yorks. 
Record,  XVII,  i,  190),  Chevalier  ( Sources  Historiques,  under  Etienne 
de  Sawley  [Salley a),  p.  1389),  Percy  Cartulary  (Surtees  117,  pp. 
35 n,  99 n),  and  Pudsay  Deeds  (Yorks.  Record,  LVI,  pp.  105 n,  108 
(note  8)  ). 

Soon  after  Nov.  2,  1209,  the  abbot  of  Salley  was  R.,  if  the 
editor  of  the  Kirkstall  Coucher6  has  read  the  initial  rightfy.  In 
1219  the  abbot  at  Salley  was  W(illiam),  who  was  probably  Stephen’s 
predecessor.7  The  following  may  explain  how  the  error  in  Whitaker 
and  the  others  has  arisen.  There  is  a final  concord  between  Stephen, 
abbot  of  Salley,  and  others,8  dated  from  York,  the  morrow  of  St. 
Andrew,  anno  Regni  regis  H.  filii  regis  Johannis  XI.  This  has 
perhaps  been  misread  as  XI  John  (1210)  instead  of  XI  Henry  III 
(1226). 

With  these  corrections  in  mind  we  may  now  examine  the  dated 
documents  where  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley,  occurs. 

1.  Jan.  24,  1225.  Agreement  between  the  abbeys  of  Foun- 


1 Memorials  of  Fountains,  i,  137. 

2 Hist.  MSS.  Com.  4th  Rep.  app., 
pp.  406-16,  613;  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  Hist.  Research,  vol.  vii. 
No.  20,  pp.  131-2.  Part  of  the  col- 
lection is  in  the  Brit.  Museum;  part 
in  the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester; 
and  12  volumes  were  recently  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm. 
Farrer. 

3 Salley  Register,  f.  i56r. 


4 Surtees  89,  ii,  285. 

5 Surtees  66,  p.  120. 

6 Thoresby  Society,  viii,  254. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  252;  Salley  Reg.  f.  174V, 
i75r,  Percy  Cart.  pp.  90,  204,  where 
William  is  wrongly  placed.  The 
V.C.H.  Yorks.  Ill,  156,  fails  to  notice 
Abbot  R (1209)  and  misplaces  William 
also. 

8 Salley  Register,  f.  84V;  Yorkshire 
Fines,  1218-31,  p.  85. 
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tains  and  Byland,  in  the  presence  of  R.,  abbot  of  Furness,  R., 
abbot  of  Rievaulx,  and  A.,  abbot  of  Beaulieu.  Witnesses: — J., 
abbot  of  Fountains,  R.  of  Byland,  S.  of  Salleya,  R.  of  Kirkstall, 
and  E.  of  Jervaulx.1 

2.  June  20,  1226.  Charter  of  Ralph,  abbot  of  Kirkstall, 
drawn  up  at  Fountains.  The  second  witness  is  Stephen,  abbot  of 
Salley.2 

3.  Dec.  1,  1226.  Final  concord  between  Stephen,  abbot  of 
Salley,  and  Adam  of  Winckedeleg,  concerning  3 bovates  in  Sco- 
thorpe.3 

4.  1230.  As  a witness,  S.4 

5.  July  13,  1231.  Agnes  of  Huuerhol  a claimant  for  lands, 
which  she  formerly  claimed  against  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley.5 

6.  Oct.  19,  1233.  I11  a dispute  between  Thomas,  Rector  of 

A1  went  on,  and  Newminster  Abbey,  concerning  the  tithes  payable 
to  Alwenton,  Thomas  chose  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley,  and  others 
as  arbitrators.6 

It  is  thus  possible  to  cover  nine  of  the  ten  years  indicated  in 
the  President’s  Book  of  Fountains,  from  Jan.  24,  1225,  to  Oct. 
I9>  I233- 

Among  documents  without  date  the  Salley  Register7  furnishes 
the  following  notices  of  Stephen: — 

1.  Gift  by  Adam,  son  of  Henry  of  Blackeburne,  to  Robert, 
brother  of  Walter  of  Gasegile,  of  a bovate  in  Gasegile.  Witnesses — 
Stephen,  then  abbot  of  Sallay,  Hugh  of  Leley,  Alan  of  Catherton 
(f.  4r). 

2.  Exchange  between  Stephen,  abbot  of  Sallay,  and  Richard, 
son  of  Elias  of  Boulton.  Richard  grants  to  Stephen  30  acres 
between  the  Haia  and  Rodhil,  for  10  acres  in  Boulton  Field  and 
an  acre  of  meadow.  Witnesses: — Henry  of  Blakeburne,  Adam  his 
son,  J.  of  Halton.8 

3.  Agreement  between  Stephen,  abbot  of  Sallai,  and  Roger 
and  Adam,  rectors  of  the  church  of  Blakeburn,  concerning  the 
tithes  of  Sunderland,  Lancs.  Witnesses:— Master  Ralph  de 


1 Chart,  of  Fountains,  I,  217,  No. 
35- 

2 Reg.  of  Walter  Gray,  1215-1255, 
Surtees  56,  p.  328. 

3 Salley  Reg.,  f.  84V;  Yorkshire 
Fines,  1218-31,  p.  85. 

4 Greenfield  Reg.,  f.  85;  unpub- 

lished, cited  V.C.EI.  Yorks.,  iii,  157. 

6 Yorks.  Fines,  p.  159;  Cal.  Close 


Rolls,  14  Henry  III,  quoted  Pud  say 
Deeds,  p.  3;  Assize  Roll  1042,  m. 
i2d,  Trinity,  15  Hy.  III. 

6 Newminster  Cart.,  Surtees  66,  pp. 
81-2. 

7 Harl.  MS.  112. 

8 f.  46V;  abstract  in  Pudsay  Deeds, 
p.  108,  No.  8. 
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Maidenstan’,  then  Archdeacon  of  Chester  (1220-34),  Geoffrey, 
Dean  of  Whalley,  H.  of  Blakburn.1 

4.  Stephen,  abbot  of  Sallay,  demised  at  farm  for  ever  to  Alan 
Martel,  Master  of  the  Temple,2  all  the  land  the  abbey  possessed 
in  Halton  and  the  men  in  the  vill,  rendering  to  the  abbot  10  marks 
yearly  at  Neusom.  Witnesses: — Ralph,  abbot  of  Kirkstal!,3 
Ralph,  subprior  of  Sallai,4  Helias,  chaplain  of  Witechirch.5 

5.  Stephen,  abbot  of  Sallai,  demised  in  fee  farm  to  Martin, 
son  of  Ralph  of  York,  land  in  Mikelgate,  York,  outside  the  Bar. 
Witnesses: — H.  of  York,  Mayor,6  A.  del  Hyle,  John  of  Wartil 
<f.  150V). 

6.  Stephen,  abbot  of  Sallai,  rented  to  Roger  Kinseman  land  in 
Norstret,  York.  Witnesses: — Henry  then  prior  of  Sallay,7  Warin 
sub-prior,8  Simon  cellarer  (f.  i53r). 

7.  When  concord  was  made  between  Stephen,  abbot  of  Sallay, 
and  William  de  Percy,9  by  the  command  of  W(alter),  Archbishop 
of  York,  concerning  the  Church  of  Tadecastre,  the  monks  restored 
to  William  all  the  charters  concerning  the  church  which  they  had 
from  his  ancestors.  He,  however,  guaranteed  them  a carucate  in 
Catton,  from  Matilda,  Countess  of  Warwick;  Tadecastre  hospital 
and  Hosbchagh  pasture,  from  Henry  de  Percy;  and  pasture  in 
Lytton  for  140  sheep,  from  Agnes  de  Percy.  Witnesses: — -Godard, 
penancer  of  York,10  Adam  of  Melsambi,  Walter  Thanndy  (?),  Oliver 
of  Brinkil,  Adam  of  Drifford,  Jordan  del  Estre,  John  of  Plurnbton, 
Robert  of  Setell,  Robert  Bengrant  (f.  i59r). 

Among  other  notices  of  Stephen  while  at  Salley,  we  may  note 
the  following: — 

1.  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley,  granted  to  William  de  Percy  13 
acres  in  Mikelthwait  in  exchange  for  10  acres  in  Gisburn  Forest.11 

2.  Walter,  abbot  of  Salley  (Stephen’s  successor),  granted  to 


1 f.  6gr;  printed  in  Whitaker, 
Hist,  of  Whalley,  4th  edit.,  1872,  ii, 
363,  No.  27. 

2 Occurs  from  Jan.  20,  1221/2,  to 

Nov.  12,  1228,  Yorks.  Fines,  1218- 
31,  pp.  41,  1 19;  his  successor, 

Brother  Robert,  occurs  June  15,  1231. 

3 Ralph  of  Newcastle,  1209-30. 

4 Occurs  1223,  Fountains  Chart., 

i,  86. 

6 f.  138V.  On  Sept.  13,  1322,  it 

was  found  by  inquisition  that  Ste- 

phen, abbot  of  Salley  a hundred 

years  before,  made  this  demise  to 

Alan  Martel  (Cal.  Close  Rolls  sub 

anno ) . 


6 1225,  Henry  of  Sesevaux  (de 
Sexdecim  Vallibus),  Mayor  of  York; 
1230,  Hugh  of  Seleby. 

7 Occurs  1223,  Fountains  Chart., 
i,  86. 

8 Probably  the  Abbot  Warin,  who 
occurs  1245/6,  1255. 

9 Died  1245,  buried  at  Salley. 

10  Occurs  after  Sept.,  1220,  Reg. 
Walter  Gray,  p.  139. 

11  Percy  Cart.,  pp.  99-100,  No. 
CCLXVI.  William’s  charter  to  the 
abbey  was  witnessed  by  Henry  de 
Percy  his  brother,  Jordan  del  Estre, 
Oliver  of  Brinkil,  Robert  of  Plumton, 
and  others  ( Salley  Reg.,  f.  8). 
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William  de  Percy  all  the  liberties  and  customs  belonging  to  the 
chapel  of  Percy’s  court  at  Tadecastre,  which  were  drawn  up  in  an 
instrument  temp.  Dom  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley.1 

3.  Grant  by  Thomas  Birkin2  to  Rievaulx  Abbey.  Witnesses : — 
John,  abbot  of  Fountains,  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley,  Richard,  abbot 
of  Seleby,  Robert  of  Everingham,  John,  parson  of  Birkin,  etc.3 

4.  Circa  1231.  Agnes,  daughter  of  John  of  Uverum,  quit- 
claimed to  Richard,  son  of  Elias  of  Bothiltun,  her  right  in  land  in 
Bothiltun.  Witnesses: — Dom  Stephen,  abbot  of  Salley,  William 
of  Hebbeden,  Peter  Gillot,  Roger  of  Keighley,  Hugh  of  Halhton, 
Gregory  of  Knol,  Helias  and  Richard  his  brothers,  Simon  of  Herice, 
Walter  of  Wadingtun.4 

5.  Reference  made  in  1267-8  to  an  agreement  made  between 
Stephen,  former  abbot  of  Salley,  and  William,  father  of  William  of 
Lindeleye,  concerning  2 bovates  of  land  in  Farneley,  near  Otley.5 

6.  In  1285  mention  was  made  of  a demise  by  Gilbert  le  Mineter 
to  Stephen,  formerly  abbot  of  Salley,  for  a term  which  had  ended.6 

7.  Grant  by  Henry  of  Wallay  and  Eleanor  his  wife  to  Fountains 
Abbey.  Witnesses: — Stephen,  then  abbot  of  Salleya,  Geoffrey, 
dean  of  Wallaya,  Walter  of  Foletteby,  etc.7 

8.  Helias  of  Boelton  granted  30  acres  in  Boelton8  to  the  Canons 
of  Cockersand.  The  Canons  had  the  charter  of  Robert  Vavasor 
to  John,  cleric  of  Blakeburne;  that  of  John  of  Blakeburne  to  Adam, 
son  of  Henry  of  Blakeburne;  and  the  confirmation  of  Stephen, 
abbot  of  Salley,  and  the  convent,  to  Adam  of  Blakeburne.9 


Abbot  of  Newminster. 


The  mother  house  of  Salley  was  Newminster  in  Northumberland, 
and  it  is  there  we  must  seek  the  history  of  Stephen  until  his  final 
translation  to  Fountains.10  In  the  meagre  list  of  Newminster  abbots 
Stephen  is  said  to  occur  in  1240  and  1241,  followed  by  Simon  in 
1243.  His  predecessor  is  given  as  Robert,  some  time  between  1217 
and  1226.  Through  the  misplacement  of  a comma,  the  editor 
wrongly  assigns  the  date  1243  to  Simon.11  The  dated  references  to 


1 Percy  Cart.,  p.  35,  No.  LXI. 

? He  had  seisin  1227;  dead  before 
Oct.  5,  1230. 

3 Deed  belonging  to  Colonel  Parker; 
Yorkshire  Deeds,  i,  80  (Yorks.  Re- 
cord, vol.  xxxix.) 

4 Pudsay  Deeds,  p.  113,  No.  32. 

5 Baildon,  Monastic  Notes,  p.  190. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  191. 

7 Fountains  Chart.,  ii,  696,  No.  7. 

No.  8 is  a fine  at  York  of  Henry  of 

Wallay,  Dec.,  1226. 


8 Bolton  in  Bolland. 

9 Cockersand  Chart.,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i, 
pp.  527-8  (Chetham  Society,  No.  40). 

10  Newminster  Cartulary,  Surtees 
66,  introd.,  xii,  xiii. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  68.  Hexham  Abbey 
releases  Abbot  Simon  from  tithes  of 
corn  on  certain  lands  acquired  in 

1243.  De  quibus  terris anno 

graciae  m cc  xliij,  adeptis.  The 
comma  should  come  after  adeptis. 
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Stephen’s  term  at  Newminster  provide  confirmation  of  this  cor- 
rection. 

1.  Michaelmas,  1240.  Agreement  between  Stephen,  abbot  of 
Newminster,  and  Gilbert  of  Umfravill,  as  to  the  manor  of  Filton. 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  before  Robert  of  Lexinton,  Ralph  of  Sulleg’, 
William  of  Culworth,  and  John  Nevill.1 

2.  Michaelmas,  1240.  Agreement  at  Newcastle  between 
Stephen,  abbot  of  Newminster,  and  Alexander  of  Hilton  as  to 
boundaries.2 

3.  William  de  Percy,  son  of  Henry  de  Percy,  granted  to  Sallay 
Abbey  his  manor,  men,  mill,  and  forests  of  Gisburn,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  six  monks  in  priest’s  orders.3  Witnesses: — Stephen, 
abbot  of  Newminster,  Wymond  of  Raley,  Robert  of  Brus,  Jordan 
of  Estria,  Hugh  of  Lelay,  Adam  of  Blakeburn,  Hugh  of  Halton, 
Robert  of  Ditton.4 

4.  Remission  of  tribute  of  salt  by  Bishop  Famham  (1241-48) 
to  Stephen,  abbot  of  Newminster.5 

5.  Agreement  between  Stephen,  abbot  of  Newminster,  and. 
Geoffrey  de  Lucy  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  pasture  and  moor 
below  the  Cheviots.6 

6.  March  15,  1245.  Confirmation  of  a grant  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Heghtildesham,  of  the  diocese  of  York,  of 
the  ordinance  of  Nicholas,  sometime  Bishop  of  Durham.  The 
Bishop’s  grant  dated  as  above.  Witnesses: — G.,  abbot  of  Waverley, 
S.,  abbot  of  Newminster,  Master  John  de  Reygate,  rector  of  Wite- 
borne,  etc.7 

7.  July  26, 1247.  Agreement  between  Sir  John  de  Plesseto  (sic) 
and  Sir  Roger  of  Togysden.  Witnesses: — Dnis  Stephano  tunc 
Abbate  Novi  Monasterii,  Magistro  Wanclino,  Willelmo  Heyr  tunc 
vie’,  etc.8 

It  seems  then  that  Stephen  was  in  charge  at  Newminster  from 
Michaelmas,  1240,  to  July  26,  1247.  There  is  still  a gap  from  Oct. 
19,  1233,  to  Mich.,  1240,  but  if  the  President’s  Book  is  accurate  in 


1 Ibid.,  p.  67. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  201. 

3 On  Charter  Roll  35  m6  is  a con- 
firmation to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Sallay,  dated  30  June,  26  Henry 
III  (1242),  of  the  manor  of  Giseburn 
in  Craven,  the  gift  of  William  de 
Percy  ( Percy  Cart.,  p.  27 n). 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  145-6.  Salley  Reg.  only 

gives  the  first  four  names.  Whitaker 

says  (Hist,  of  Craven,  3rd  edit.,  1878, 

p.  51W)  that  he  found  a half -eaten 


counterpart  of  this  charter  at  Skipton 
Castle,  sealed  by  Stephen,  abbot  of 
Salley.  He  must  have  missed  the 
words,  “ Stephano  abbate  Novi 
Monasterii.” 

5 Newminster  Cart.,  p.  54. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  80-1. 

7 Cal.  Papal  Reg.,  1198-1304,  p. 
278,  2 Non.  Mar.,  1252. 

8 Hist,  of  Northumberland,  John 
Hodgson,  1832,  pt.  ii,  vol.  ii,  336;. 
from  the  Ridley  Charters,  No.  53. 
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giving  Stephen  a ten  years’  abbacy  at  Salley,  it  appears  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  these  seven  years  he  was  at  Newminster. 

Abbot  of  Fountains. 

John  de  Cancia,  abbot  of  Fountains,  who  succeeded  in  1220, 
died  Nov.  25, 1247,1  and  was  replaced  by  Stephen  of  Eston,  eleventh 
abbot,  whose  rule  there  lasted  for  4 years,  10  months,  5 days. 
Among  the  dated  notices  of  his  abbacy  are: — 

1.  Nov.  16,  1248.  Agreement  between  Stephen,  abbot  of 
Fountains,  and  Alan,  son  of  Walter  of  Thorneburg,  concerning 
land  in  Merston.2 

2.  Sept.  14,  1250.  Fine  at  York  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Foun- 
tains.3 

3.  Nov.  3,  1251.  Fine  at  York,  between  Roger  Peyteuin  and 
Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  concerning  the  manor  of  Steynburn.4 

4.  Nov.  12,  1251.  Fine  at  York,  between  Ralph  Amundeuill 
and  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  concerning  5 carucates  in 
Queldrik.5 

5.  Nov.  12,  1251.  Fine  at  York,  between  William  of  Karilton 
and  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  concerning  land  in  Wynkeslay.6 

6.  Dec.  25,  1251.  A dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the 
convents  of  Fountains  and  Salley,  relating  to  property  at  Litton 
in  Craven,  was  referred  by  the  Chapter-general  of  the  order  to  the 
abbots  of  Rievaulx  and  Rufford,  who  visited  the  place  on  Christmas 
Day  and  made  an  award.7 

7.  Oct.  28,  1251-Oct.  28,  1252.  Fine  in  the  King’s  Court,  36 
Henry  III,  between  John  Hay  of  Acton  and  Stephen,  abbot  of 
Fountains,  concerning  the  fishery  of  Alemar.8 

Among  the  notices  without  date,  the  Fountains  Chart ulary 
furnishes  the  following: — 

1.  Agreement  between  Roger  of  Nafferton  and  Stephen,  abbot 
of  Fountains.9 

2.  Release  by  Alan  of  Multun  and  Alice  his  wife  to  Stephen, 
abbot  of  Fountains,  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Croswaith.10 

3.  Deed  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  the  church  of 
Carlisle.  As  some  reparation  for  the  damage  done  by  the  appro- 

1 Memorials  of  Fountains,  i,  134.  f.  112V,  1131",  under  date  Sept.  14, 

2 Fountains  Chart.,  ii,  532,  No.  61.  1251;  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i, 

3 Ibid.,  i,  4,  No.  8b.  138 n. 

4 Ibid.,  ii,  668,  No.  5b.  8 Fountains  Chart.,  ii,  829,  No.  139. 

6 Ibid.,  ii,  820,  No.  67a.  9 Ibid.,  i,  14,  No.  14. 

6 Ibid.,  ii,  763,  No.  72a.  10  Ibid.,  i,  60,  No.  67;  Reg.  of  Walter 

7 Ibid.,  i,  321,  No.  4;  Salley  Reg.,  Gray,  p.  58^. 
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priation  of  the  church  of  Croswayth,  Fountains  Abbey  granted  to  S., 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  advowson  of  the  vicariate,  saving  to  the  monks 
the  tithes.  Witnesses: — Master  de  Noketon,  parson  of  Dalton,  etc.1 

4.  Chirograph  between  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  and  Henry 
de  Percy.2 

5.  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  demised  at  fee-farm  to  Richard 
del  Brighe,  burgess  of  York,  land  in  Little  Bretegate,  York.  Wit- 
nesses:— John,  Mayor  of  York,  Andrew  his  brother,  etc.3 

6.  Grant  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  Robert  Palmer, 
burgess  of  York,  at  perpetual  farm  of  a house  in  Bretegate,  York. 
Witnesses: — Dom  John  de  Seleby,  Mayor  of  York,  etc.4 

7.  Grant  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  Richard  of 
Moserne,  burgess  of  York,  of  land  in  Staingate,  York.  Witnesses: — 
Nicholas  Orger,  Mayor  of  York,  Henry  de  Sesevaux  (Sexdecim 
Vallibus),  Thomas  Jol,  John  de  Seleby,  Andrew  his  brother,  William 
brother  of  the  said  Andrew.5 

8.  Grant  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  Alan  of  Pothou 
of  6 acres  in  Gauton,  with  toft  and  croft  and  common  of  pasture.6 

9.  Grant  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  Hugh,  son  of 
Everard  Prudume  of  Merston.7 

10.  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Patrick 
of  Merston,  exchange  selions.8 

11.  Grant  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  Walter  of  Ripun 
of  \ acre,  rendering  &d.  yearly  to  the  gatekeeper  of  Fountains,  to 
the  use  of  the  poor  there  congregating.9 

12.  Grant  of  pasture  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  in  the 
territory  of  Thorp  and  Elnewyc,  for  3 oxen,  3 cows,  a horse,  20 
sheep,  and  10  pigs;  also  of  6 cart-loads  of  turf  and  3 of  dry  wood.10 

13.  Release  of  Richard,  son  of  Robert  of  Erkenden,  and  Hele- 
wise  his  wife,  to  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  of  2 bovates  in 
Little  Useburn.11 

14.  Agreement  between  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  and  Elias 
son  of  Elias  of  Swaynesby.  In  return  for  the  service  of  Elias,  the 
abbey  granted  him  land  in  Roxeby.12 

15.  Confirmation  by  Stephen,  abbot  of  Fountains,  to  Nicholas 
of  Ottelay,  of  a toft  in  Hoperton.13 


1 Fountains  Chart.,  i,  202. 

2 Ibid.,  i,  172,  No.  7. 

3 Ibid.,  i,  270-1,  No.  13. 

4 Ibid.,  i,  271,  No.  15. 

6 Ibid.,  i,  274,  No.  24. 

6 Ibid.,  i,  315,  No.  2. 

7 Ibid.,  ii,  538,  No.  90. 

8 Ibid.,  ii,  544,  No.  115. 


9  Ibid.,  ii,  666,  No.  13a. 

10  Ibid.,  ii,  722,  No.  18. 

11  Ibid.,  ii,  768,  No.  19.  No.  20  is 
a similar  release  by  Alice  and  Matilda, 
daughters  of  Margaret  de  Eboraco. 

12  Ibid.,  ii,  802,  No.  95. 

13  Ibid.,  ii,  855. 
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16.  Acknowledgment  by  John  of  Mikildfeld  that  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  desire  of  Stephen,  abbot,  at  Whitsuntide,  1253  (after 
Stephen’s  death),  his  share  of  assart  in  Wra.1 


Vaudey. 

The  President’s  Book  of  Fountains  says2: — “ In  the  year  of  the 
Lord,  1252,  Sept.  6,  died  Stephen  of  Eston,  Xlth  abbot  of  Fountains, 
having  completed  in  his  abbacy  5 years  (rede  4 years),  10  months, 
5 days;  but  in  the  foundation  of  Fountains  it  is  stated  that  he 
ruled  the  church  of  Fountains  for  6 years.  The  year  of  his  death 
however  is  not  given....  He  was  abbot  temp.  Henry  III.  He 
was  buried  before  the  President’s  seat,  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Vaudey  Monastery  (Lincolnshire),  where  he  blazes  (choruscat)  with 
miracles.” 

In  the  interregnum  between  Stephen’s  death  and  the  election 
of  his  successor,  a certain  agreement  had  to  be  concluded,  and  this 
occasioned  the  following  short  note  in  the  Fountains  Chartulary.3 
“ Memorandum  that  Abbot  Stephen  died  on  Friday  before  the  feast, 
of  the  Nativity  B.M.  at  Vaudey  (Vallem  Dei)  in  the  year  1252. 
Abbot  William  (of  Allerton)  was  created  on  the  day  of  Maurice, 
abbot,  next  following  (Jan.  15,  1252/3).  ...” 

Confirmation  of  the  death  of  Stephen  is  given  on  Dec.  10,  1252, 4 
where  reference  is  made  to  Stephanus  quondam  abbas,  and  the 
prior  and  convent  are  awarded  seisin  of  the  manor  of  Reninton, 
wrongly  intruded  post  mortem  dicti  abbatis. 


Writings. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  find  that,  behind  all  these  prosaic  references 
to  Stephen’s  contact  with  the  outside  world,  there  lay  a life  of 
contemplation  to  which  Dom  Wilmart  has  given  us  the  key.  To 
a student  of  monastic  history  a fabric  roll,  a bursar’s  compotus, 
the  cartulary  or  register  of  the  abbey  lands  without  doubt  have 
their  historical  value  and  illuminate  the  activities  of  the  medieval 
monk,  but  there  was  a spiritual  life  that  lay  without  and  beyond 
these.  To  catch  a glimpse  of  this  life  attention  is  being  more  and 
more  directed  to  such  spiritual  writings  as  have  survived  from  the 
monastic  libraries.5 


1 Fountains  Chart.,  ii,  826,  No.  112. 

2 Memorials  of  Fountains,  i,  137. 

3 Fountains  Chart.,  ii,  765,  after 
No.  6. 

4 Cal.  of  Close  Rolls,  1251-53,  p. 

434 


5  Dom  Wilmart  notes  a fourteenth- 
century  volume  from  the  Salley 
library,  a copy  of  De  proprietatibus 
rerum,  by  Thomas  of  Cantimpre. 
It  has  the  ex-libris:  “ de  domo  de 
Sallay.”  British  Museum,  Royal  12 
F.  vi. 
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Within  recent  years  Dom  Wilmart,  O.S.B.,  has  edited  the 
Latin  text  of  two  devotional  works  that  may  reasonably  be  attri- 
buted to  Stephen,  while  abbot  of  Salley.1  Of  the  Meditations 
Dom  Wilmart  had  found  seven  manuscripts.  The  first  copies 
had  aroused  his  curiosity,  as  they  gave  no  indication  of  authorship. 
One  indeed  almost  led  him  astray,  viz.,  the  Lambeth  MS.,  wherein 
a fourteenth-century  reader  had  written  the  name  of  Clement  of 
Lanthony.  Another  even  attributed  the  work  to  St.  Bernard,  an 
attribution  which  could  be  at  once  rejected.  The  solution  of  the 
authorship  was  at  length  supplied  by  a copy  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  written  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
confirmation  was  forthcoming  from  a copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  seven  MSS.  are  to  be  found,  one  in  Glasgow,2  three  in  London,3 
and  three  in  Paris.4 

The  opening  words  of  the  Meditations  are: — “ Here  begin  the 
meditations  concerning  the  joys  of  the  blessed  and  ever-glorious 
Virgin  Mary  edited  by  Dom  Stephen,  venerable  abbot  of  Salley, 
at  the  petition  of  a certain  claustral.”5  There  are  fifteen  of  these 
gaudia,  and  each  contains:  first,  the  meditation  on  the  joy; 
second,  the  expression  of  this  joy  directed  to  the  Virgin;  third, 
the  petition  of  the  one  making  the  meditation;  and  fourth,  the 
angelical  salutation.  At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  groups  of 
five  are  two  pauses  recapitulating  the  act  of  the  meditant.  A 
translation  of  the  first  of  the  fifteen  meditations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  form  of  Stephen’s  work. 

“ First  meditation  concerning  the  joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. — 
Consider  in  what  misery  the  world  was  constituted,  when  death 
ruled  from  Adam  to  Christ,  when  the  sin  of  prevarication  had 
dominion  in  the  world  and  covered  all  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  despair  to  such  a degree  that  there  was  no  holy  man,  no  just 
man,  no  innocent  man,  not  even  the  Baptist  himself,  who  did  not 
descend  to  the  limbo  below.  So  therefore  to  those  sitting  in  the 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  as  the  dawn  rising  up  from  the 
darkness,  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud  arose  the 


1 Revue  d’  Ascetique  et  de  Mystique, 
Toulouse,  Oct.,  1929,  pp.  368-415. 
Les  Meditations  d’Etienne  de  Sallai 
sur  les  Joies  de  la  Sainte  Vierge ; 
Oct.,  1930,  pp.  355-374-  Le  Triple 
Exercice  d’Etienne  de  Sallai. 

2 Hunterian  Museum,  No.  231,  pp. 
62-75. 

3 Harl.  3766,  ff.  38V-48;  Harl. 

5234,  ff.  m-113;  Lambeth  Palace 

Library,  No.  151,  ff.  316-325. 


4 Arsenal,  No.  412,  ff.  45-61; 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Latin,  No. 
1201,  ff.  24V-38,  and  No.  10358,  ff. 
193-201V. 

5 C/.,  the  Meditation  of  William  of 
Rymyngton,  another  Salley  monk 
writing  a century  and  a half  later, 
directed  “to  a certain  anchorite 
monk.”  Y.A.S.J.,  vol.  xxx,  pt.  119, 
1931,  p.  238  et  seq. 
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Virgin  Mary,  who  brought  forward  the  hope  of  salvation  and 
drove  away  the  darkness .... 1 

“ The  First  Joy. — Rejoice,  most  glorious  mother  of  God  and  most 
holy  Mary  ever  a Virgin,  who  by  thy  most  holy  nativity  didst 
announce  joy  to  the  whole  world.  For  thou  didst  announce 
liberation  to  the  souls  in  limbo  (in  inferno),  salvation  to  men  on 
earth,  to  the  angels  in  heaven  glory  and  the  rebuilding  of  their 
celestial  state. 

“ First  Meditation. — Therefore  I beg  thee,  most  sweet  lady,  by 
the  prerogative  of  this  joy,  that  in  memory  of  thy  most  holy  nativity 
thou  mayest  deign  to  enlighten  my  wretched  and  darkened  con- 
science with  the  light  of  spiritual  desire  so  that,  casting  aside  the 
darkness  of  temporal  vanity,  with  thy  aid  I may  merit  the  joys 
of  the  light  of  truth,  O clement,  O loving,  O sweet  Mary. 

"Hail,  holy  and  glorious,  perpetual  and  loving  Mother  of  God, 
ever-virgin  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art 
thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  sweet  fruit  of 
thy  blessed  womb.  Amen.” 

Dom  Wilmart  names  Stephen’s  second  work  “ The  Threefold 
Exercise.”2  The  text  is  found  in  two  of  our  MSS.,3  and  although 
these  are  anonymous,  from  the  similarity  of  style  and  the  repetition 
of  certain  groups  of  words,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Three- 
fold Exercise  and  the  Meditations  were  from  the  same  pen.  The 
threefold  object  proposed  with  regard  to  the  spirit  is  the  grandeur, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  privileges  of  the 
Mother  of  Mercy,  and  the  happiness  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
where  the  divine  plan  is  achieved.  This  trilogy,  which  contains 
all  Christian  mystery,  is  unfolded  regularly,  a little  more  developed 
in  the  third  part,  because  there  we  must  survey  the  successive 
marvels  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  represented  by  the  angels, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  precursors,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
virgins  (p.  355). 

The  prologue  states  that  the  Exercises  were  written  “ ad  sim- 
plicium  edificacionem,”  a motive  which  may  serve  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  another  unpublished  work  in  early  English,  from  the  pen 
of  an  unknown  Salley  monk.4  This  is  a metrical  translation  of 
some  1,200  lines,  of  Grosseteste’s  Chasteau  d’ Amour.  The  intro- 

1 P-  393,  i,  53-62.  4 Egerton  MS.  927,  British  Mus.; 

2 Revue  d’Ascetique,  Oct.,  1930,  small  8vo  of  28  fL,  Ex  legato  Caroli 

pp.  355-374.  Baronis  Farnborough,  with  the  coat 

3 Lambeth  151,  ff.  311V-315;  Bib.  of  arms: — Ingenuas  suspicit  artes. 
Nat.,  1201,  ff.  17-24. 
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duction  is  in  red  ink,  the  capitals  in  blue,  and  the  tracery  red. 
Later,  capitals  are  in  red  and  blue  alternately.  The  translation 
begins: — “ In  the  name  of  the  fader  and  the  son  and  the  haly  gash 
Here  begynnes  a romance  of  englische  of  the  begynnyng  of  the 
world,  and  of  al  that  a lewed  (■ i.e .,  unlearned)  man  has  nede  for  to 
knawe  for  hele  of  soule.  this  romance  turned  Munke  of  sallay 
out  of  a frenche  romance  that  sir  Robert  Bisschop  a lycolh  made 
and  eked  mekel  there  to.  as  him  thoght  spedeful  to  edification 
and  swettenes  of  devocion.  and  lering  of  lewed  men. ...”  (fob  i). 
At  the  end: — " Here  endes  the  myrour  of  lewed  men.  A monk 
made  this  myrour  only  for  lewed  mennes  sake.”1 

To  return  to  Stephen  and  his  Exercise.  Naturally  a passage 
suffers  when  shorn  of  its  context,  but  the  following  short  translation 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  writer’s  style.2  Speaking  of  the  prophets, 
Stephen  says: — 

“ After  these  (scil.  the  patriarchs),  look  upon  the  laudable 
number  of  prophets,  with  whom  God  spoke,— and  showed  to  them 
his  secrets,  so  that,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  might 
recognize  as  in  the  present  the  things  that  were  to  come  at  a much 
later  time:  viz.,  the  birth  of  Christ  through  a virgin,  the  Passion, 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  all  other  things  which  he  brought 
about,  the  works  of  our  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  through 
the  dispensation  of  the  Incarnation, — the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  judgement  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  glory  of 
the  Church  Militant  in  the  present  and  of  the  Church  Triumphant 
in  the  future. 

“ Humbly  therefore  submit  yourself  to  these,  and  beg  them 
that — sollicitous  in  the  practice  of  discipline,  assiduous  in  holy 
meditation,  fervent  in  devotion,  quick  to  procure  the  mercy  of 
God, — so  they  may  procure  you  the  grace  of  enlightenment  to 
despise  temporal  things,  and  the  disposition  of  love  to  desire  eternal 
things.”  


In  the  opinion  of  Dom  Wilmart,  Stephen  does  not  show  himself 
a profound  theologian.  Most  likely  he  would  never  have  made 


1 Another  translation  is,  The  Castle 
of  Love,  edit.  James  Orchard  Halli- 
well,  Brixton  Hill,  for  private  circula- 

tion, 1849.  See  also  Warton’s  Hist, 
of  English  Poetry,  1840,  i,  72-7  (1871, 
p.  233).  Warton  (1871,  ii,  89-92) 
says  that  an  English  version  of 
Grosseteste’s  poem  was  printed  for 
the  Philological  Society,  1864,  by 
Weymouth,  and  quotes  the  Salley 
monk’s  description  of  the  Castle.  C/., 


also  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i,  63 n\ 
Preaching  in  Med.  England,  G.  R. 
Owst,  1926,  p.  288;  E.E.T.S.,  O.S., 
98  Appdx;  Grosseteste,  Carmina 
Anglo-Normannica,  ed.  M.  Cooke 
(Caxton  Soc.  1852)  pp.  133-171; 
Ernest  Rhys,  Lyric  Poetry,  pp.  35, 
45- 

2 Revue  d’ Ascetique,  Oct.,  1930,  p. 
369,  lines  228-42. 
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that  claim,  and  doubtless  his  surprise  would  have  been  great,  had 
he  thought  that  one  day  his  merits  in  this  respect  would  be  under 
discussion.1  Half  a century  after  his  rule  at  Salley  the  abbey  of 
Rewley  was  built  at  Oxford  for  monks  studying  in  the  university; 
this  with  the  consent  of  the  Cistercian  abbots  and  at  the  joint  expense 
of  certain  abbeys.2  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  Stephen  re- 
ceived no  other  theological  training  than  was  commonly  given  to 
a Cistercian  monk  at  Fountains  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  his  works  there  are  several  traces,  more  or  less  apparent,  of  the 
influence  of  St.  Bernard,  and  Dom  Wilmart  finds  indications  that 
Stephen  had  studied  St.  Augustine  (p.  372).  “ Our  author,”  writes 

his  editor  (p.  373),  “ can  not  be  counted  as  among  the  writers  of 
note.  What  figure  does  he  make  for  example — not  to  go  outside 
the  Cistercian  circle — beside  an  Isaac  of  Stella,  a Baldwin  of  Ford, 
and  especially  an  Ernaud  of  Bonneval  ? Stephen,  however,  if  we 
wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  him  with  attention,  does  not 
merit  disdain.  He  knows  his  grammar  and  shows  himself  capable 
of  constructing  long  sentences,  without  becoming  too  involved.” 
He  does  not  fear  on  occasion  to  use  rare  terms,  and  he  has  even, 
in  his  simplicity,  a certain  instinct  of  elegance.  For  the  rest  he  is 
ordinarily  content  to  express  himself  without  emphasis  or  pose; 
his  sincerity  is  manifest  (■ ibid .). 

To  sum  up,  Dom  Wilmart  considers  that  Stephen  ought  to 
pass,  in  his  circle,  for  a man,  not  only  of  experience,  but  of  talent, 
but  his  true  merit  lies  elsewhere.  A person  of  the  second  rank, 
a convinced  and  modest  religious,  he  has  the  qualities  of  an  ex- 
cellent witness,  both  for  his  time  and  for  his  Order.  In  his  writings 
there  is  an  aspect  of  spiritual  life  which  he  presents  to  us  in  a 
manner  almost  unexpected;  he  meditates  by  means  of  considera- 
tions and  representations,  elevations  and  petitions,  following  a 
method  which  strongly  resembles  that  usually  attributed  to  the 
sixteenth  century  (pp.  374-5).  Evidently  the  tradition  of  his 
sanctity  of  life  was  long  preserved  at  Fountains  and  at  Vaudey, 
when  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  worked  at  his  tomb. 

Appendix. 

The  Meditation  of  William  of  Rymyngton. 

The  writer  has  already  described  eight  manuscript  copies  of 
Rymyngton's  Meditation  to  a certain  anchorite  monk.3  Thanks 

1 Oct.,  1929,  p.  370.  3 Y.A.S.J.,  xxx  (pt.  1 19,  1931) , 

2 Cal.  Close  Rolls,  Nov.  2,  1381.  238-9,  243-5. 
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to  Dom  Wilmart,  five  more  copies  may  now  be  noted,  and  of  these 
the  writer  has  examined  Nos.  9,  10,  and  n.1 

(9)  John  Rylands,  Manchester.  Latin  MS.  129,  fol.  88-1231*. 
Vellum,  130  by  90  mm.,  15  and  20  lines  to  a page.  Fifteenth 
century,  very  well  written  in  black  ink.  The  versified  preface 
and  the  three  parts  of  the  Meditation  are  given,  but  not  the  three 
lines  of  verse  at  the  end.  In  places  the  paper  is  worn  very  thin, 
and  occasionally  a few  words  are  missing,  e.g.,  in  the  preface.2 
The  preface  begins,  Residet  in  cella,  a variation  of  R.  sedet  in  cella. 
At  the  end  of  the  Meditation,  in  a sixteenth-century  hand:  “ Helias 
the  priest/’ 

(10)  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  Latin  MS.  543,  fol.  41  v- 
5or,  between  Richard  Rolle’s  “ Exposicio  in  novem  lectiones  Job  ” 
and  his  “ Liber  de  emendatione  peccatoris  et  de  regula  vivendi.”3 
This  copy  of  the  Meditation  gives  a definite  assignment  to  Rymyng- 
ton  in  the  pref aciuncula : “ ....  ad  quendam  monachum  anachori- 
tam  et  composite  per  magistrum  W.  de  Rymystona  doctorem 
theologie  et  monachum  in  Salley.”  The  preface  begins,  R.  sedet, 
and  the  pun  (line  2)  is  W.  rithmica  villa.  The  preface  has  only 
the  first  ten  lines  (out  of  thirteen),  otherwise  the  Meditation  is 
complete.  The  three  lines  of  verse  at  the  end  are  given  in  a some- 
what different  form.  Evidently  the  work  used  to  be  read  aloud, 
for  there  are  directions  to  the  reader  to  make  certain  minor  omis- 
sions. The  capitals  are  blue,  with  red  flourishing,  and  the  book 
has  an  old  red  back  on  wood,  the  clasps  being  missing. 

(ti)  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  Latin  MS.  12314,  fol. 
4qr-68v.  A large  beautifully  illuminated  MS.4  Preface  begins, 
Residet  in  cella,  and  line  2 has  W.  rithmica  villa.  The  three  parts 
are  complete,  but  the  three  lines  of  verse  at  the  end  are  not  given. 
Fifteenth  century. 

(12)  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  No.  89,  sect.  12,  fol.  123-129. 
From  information  kindly  supplied  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  R.  H. 
Weaver,  this  appears  to  be  Part  I of  Rymyngton’s  Meditation, 
cap.  1-5,  7-9.  Incipit:  Memento  homo  quod  cinis  es.5 


1 Cf.,  Revue  d’  A scetique , Jan.,  1926, 
where  Dom  Wilmart  notes  ten  MSS. 
of  the  Meditation  (pp.  23-4). 

2 Line  6;  E(st  peccato)ris  stimulus 
bonus  (atque  dolo)ris.  Cf.,  Cata- 
logue Latin  MSS.,  M.  R.  James,  i, 
231.  Line  12,  for  “ parat,”  read 
“ parit.” 

3 No.  5 is  also  Rolle’s  Judica. 

4 Fol.  1 : Ex  Bibliotheca  MSS. 


Coisliniana  olim  Segueriana,  quam 
Illust.  Henricus  du  Cambout,  Dux 
de  Coislin,  Par  Franciae,  Episcopus 
Metensis,  etc.  Monasterio  S.  Ger- 
mani  a Pratis  legavit.  An.  M. 
DCC.  XXXII.  (See  Ency.  Brit. 
1911,  article  “ Seguier  ”). 

6 Catalogus  Cod.  Coll.  Oxon,  pt.  ii, 
p.  37,  Trinity  Coll.  MSS. 
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(13)  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mm  VI,  17,  fol.  I22-I25r. 
A quarto  on  parchment,  containing  ff.  132  with  32  lines  in  a page. 
Fifteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  is  “ Ricardus  Colyngburne 
me  possidet.”  The  Meditation  begins:  “ Memento  miser  homo 
quod  cinis  es.”  The  Catalogue1  wrongly  surmises  Rolle  as  the 
author.  This  seems  to  be  a fragment  consisting  of  three  chapters 
of  Rymyngton’s  Meditation,  Part  I.  I have  to  thank  Mr.  A.  F. 
Scholfield  for  information  concerning  this  MS.2 

1 Univ.  Lib.  Cat.,  iv,  394.  2 Univ.  Lib.  Cat.,  iv,  394. 
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OLD  PARISH  SURNAMES  AT  ALDBOROUGH. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Lawson-Tancred,  Bart. 

The  old  Parish  of  Aldborough  included  Aldborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  Roclyffe,  Minskip,  Elinthorpe,  Dunsforth,  and  parts 
of  Humburton,  Milby,  Coneythorpe,  Clareton,  and  Branton 
Green. 

The  “ Liberty  ” of  Aldborough  further  included  the  Ouse- 
burnes  (Great  and  Little),  Kirby  Hall,  and  Cattal,  which  were 
not  in  the  Parish.  The  Parish  and  Liberty  were  about  equal  in 
size  and  included  much  the  same  area,  but  they  were  not  quite 
co-terminous. 

Volume  I of  the  Parish  Registers  gives  the  names  of  the  Parish- 
ioners from  1538  to  1703  and  contains  836  surnames. 

For  the  names  existing  in  the  Parish  before  the  Registers  the 
following  records  are  available:  (a)  Ancient  Deeds;  (b)  The  In- 
quisition P.M.  of  Edmond,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  dated  about  13001; 
(c)  A “ De  Banco  ” plea  dated  1310;  (d)  Poll  Tax  Rolls  of  13792; 
(e)  The  Aldborough  and  Roecliffe  Manor  Court  Rolls  and  documents 
from  1339. 

From  these  records  a list  of  about  540  names  can  be  collected. 
About  210  of  these  old  names  occur  in  the  Registers.  The  old 
population  of  the  Parish  was  mainly  agricultural,  but  there  were 
Woollen  Mills  at  Boroughbridge,  and  a considerable  traffic  between 
York  and  Boroughbridge  by  river,  so  that  trade  names  were  fairly 
numerous. 

Many  citizens  of  Y ork  appeared  at  the  Aldborough  Manor  Courts, 
and  nearly  all  the  old  names  occurring  in  the  Parish  are  to  be  found 
among  the  names  of  the  Freemen  of  York  given  in  Surtees  Society’s 
Volumes  96  and  102. 

Surnames  came  into  use  gradually  during  the  14th  century  for 
the  most  part.  Some  surnames  existed  in  the  Parish  before  the 
14th  century,  and  some  did  not  become  definitely  established  until 
the  15th  and  even  16th  centuries.  There  was  little  variety  among 
the  early  baptismal  names  of  the  Parish.  Sons  were  generally 
called  either  Henry,  John,  Richard,  Robert,  Thomas,  or  William; 
and  daughters  either  Anne,  Emma,  Jane,  Isabel,  Margery,  or 

2 Y.A.S.  Journal,  vol.  vi. 

E 


1 See  Y.A.S.  Records,  vol.  31. 
VOL.  XXXI 
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Preciosa.  All  these  baptismal  names  gave  rise  to  surnames. 
Early  in  the  14th  century  a man  was  known  by  some  such  designa- 
tion as  John  son  of  Thomas,  etc.,  or  by  a local  name  such  as  Thomas 
atte  Green,  del  Hill,  etc.,  or  by  the  name  of  his  village  as  William 
de  Minskip,  etc.,  or  else  by  a trade  or  descriptive  name  such  as 
John  the  Smith,  etc.  But  as  the  population  increased  other  means 
of  differentiation  were  adopted. 

Probably  nick-names  were  largely  used  for  ordinary  transactions  > 
but  a man  did  not  like  to  have  himself  officially  described  by  a 
nick-name. 

In  1355  Stephen  son  of  Thomas  claimed  damages  from  Ralph 
Grayfe  (i.e.y  the  Grieve)  for  calling  him  by  his  nick-name  in  Court. 
Ralph  replied  that  Stephen  was  better  known  by  his  nick-name 
than  as  fitz  Thomas.  The  Jury  agreed  with  Ralph  and  refused  to 
award  any  damages. 

The  extract  from  the  Roecliffe  Court  Rolls  is  as  follows : Steph 
fil  Thom  quer  de  Rado  Grayfe  de  pet  trns  - pleg  depros  Ric  Barker 
et  dicit  quod  in  plena  Cur  quodam  agnomine  vid1  Steph  Stycbych 
vocavit  ubi  suum  proprium  verm  Steph  fil  Thom,  ad  damnum  suum 
2s/-  Et  predict  Radus  ven  Ac  cogn  et  dicit  quod  est  suum  propr 
cognomen,  sed  quod  predict  Steph  plus  est  cognit  per  illud  agnomen 
Stykebich  quam  per  illud  agnomen  fil  Thom.  Ideo  cons  est 
quod  non  recup  pro  querela  sua  sed  sit  in  mcia  et  quod  predict 
Rad  sit  inde  quietus. 

(Court  held  at  Rocliffe  13th  February  29  Ed  iii.) 

During  the  14th  century  the  following  names  occur  most 
frequently:  Aldburgh,  Bainbridge,  Beckwith,  Berwick,  Bran- 
ton,  Brereton,  Brigham,  Burton,  Dunsford*,  Erkenden*, 
Fery*,  Gaythill,  Grene  (atte),  Hill  (del),  Keld*  (atte),  Lay- 
ford*,  Lofthouse*,  Milby,  Normanby,  Quixlay*,  Rouclif, 
Wakefield*,  Wood  (atte),  Wilstroppe*.  All  place  names. 

Colynson*,  Gamel,  Henryson,  Hodgson,  Raufson,  Steven- 
son, Thomson,  Tanckard,  Wilkinson.  Patronymic  surnames. 

Clerk,  Dauman,  Fleshhewer*,  Inglays,  Marescal,  Short- 
hose*,  Smith,  Taillour,  Walker,  Ward,  Wright.  Descriptive 
names. 

The  following  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence:  Broun  or 
Boroun,  Eril  or  Erle,  Foxe*,  Manipe*,  Russel,  Schut*,  Sele*. 

Sixteen  of  these  names  (marked  with  an  asterisk)  do  not  appear 
in  the  Registers.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
Liberty  not  included  in  the  Parish  (e.g.,  Wakefield  and  Wilstrop). 
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All  but  two  of  them  (Shorthose  and  Manipe)  appear  among 
the  Freemen  of  York. 

Fifteenth  century  pedigrees  of  Shorthose,  Tankard,  Ward, 
and  Wilstropp  are  given  in  Surtees,  Volume  144. 


List  of  Surnames  in  Registers,  occurring  in  14th  and  15th 

Century  Records. 


Surname  in  Registers 

Abbot 

Adams* 

Allen 

Alanson 

Aldburgh* 

Anderson 

Atkinson* 

Bankes 

Barber 

Barker 
Barnby 
Batty  ) 

Batson  f 

Barughe 

Bainbridge 

Baxter 

Beckwith 

Berry 

Barwick* 

Bolton 

Bond 

Booth 

Bradley* 

Bransby 

Branton* 

Burnand* 

Brereton 

Brigham* 


Thomas,  1306. 

Ralph  hi.  Adam,  1300,  1338;  Adamson,  Will., 
1358,  1379,  I393i  Thomas,  1417. 

Richard  hi.  Alan,  1300, 1355;  Robert,  1420. 
Robert,  1379. 

Ric.  de,  1315, 1358, 1379, 1417, 1420,  1443, 1449, 
1459,  1462,  1478;  Will,  de,  1358,  1460. 
Robert,  1449,  1462. 

Robt.,  1443. 

Ric.,  1449,  1460. 

Reginald,  1355;  Thomas,  1417,  1460;  Robert, 
I449- 

John,  1358;  Simon,  1379;  Thomas,  1460. 
Robert  de,  1358. 

Robert  Bartelmew,  1420. 

John  de,  1393. 

Will,  de,  1338,  1358,  1417;  John  de,  1379. 
John,  1460-1462. 

Robert  de,  1379;  Ralph,  1443;  John,  1449, 1460. 
John  Berrier,  1355;  Will.,  1373;  Thomas  Berry, 
1510. 

John  de  Berwick,  1359-1379 ; Thomas,  1459 
Ric.  de  (Chaplain),  1443,  1449,  1460,  1462. 
John,  1358. 

Ralph  Bothe,  1300,  1462. 

Will.,  1449-1459  (Citizen  of  York). 

John  de,  1359;  Robert,  1459,  1462. 

Robert  de,  1306;  John  de,  1417;  Will.,  1449. 
Ric.  de  Brennand,  1373,  1393;  John,  1417, 
1420,  1443,  1460,  1462. 

John  de,  1359;  Alice  de,  1379;  Adam  de, 
1358;  Will,  de,  1420. 

Will,  de,  1393;  Will.  (Chaplain),  1417, 1420. 
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Brown* 

Burdsal 

Burton 

Carie 

Carlile 

Carlton 

Carter 

Case 

Casse 

Catton* 

Cawood 

Chapman 

Clemetson* 

Clerk* 

COKERYNG 

Cook* 

Coulton 

Cowp* 

Dawson 

Dowman 

Day 

Dickinson* 

Dobson 

DOWTH  WAITE 

Dove* 

Douesse 

Emmot 

Emson 

Earle* 

English* 


> ) 

Fairburn 

Farnel 

Funter 

Flynt 


Will.,  1300-1373;  John,  1417,  1420,  1443,  1459, 

1462. 

Thomas  Byrdsal,  1417. 

Will,  de,  1417. 

Ric.,  1420. 

Thomas  de  Carlele,  1393. 

Will,  de  (Vicar  of  Aldborough),  1316;  Ric.  de, 

1358. 

Thomas,  1417;  John,  1379,  1443,  1449. 

Ric.,  1420. 

Ralph,  1300-1315;  Will.,  1338-1358. 

John  de  Catterton,  1379. 

1462. 

Will.,  1358;  Robt.,  1355,  1449;  Martin,  1393. 
Roger  son  of  Clement,  1358 ; John  Clemyn,  1420. 
Robert,  1358;  Will.,  1417;  Thomas,  1420; 

John,  1449. 

COKERYK,  1462. 

Will,  le  Keu,  1306;  Peter  Cok,  1359;  John, 
I373>  I449* 

John,  1443,  1449,  1459. 

Will.  Copp,  1393,  1420,  1449. 

Robert  son  of  David,  1338,  1393;  Robert 
Davyson,  1358. 

Will.  Dawman,  1379;  Robt.  Dauman,  1393, 
1443;  John,  1420;  Thomas,  1459,  1460,  1462. 
John,  1420. 

John  Diconson,  1379-1393;  Agnes,  1417. 
Robert,  1359;  Adam,  1360. 

Robert  de,  1379. 

Will.  Douff,  1459. 

Ric.  Doussie,  1462. 

John  son  of  Emma,  1355;  John,  1339. 

John,  i359~I373- 

Robert  Erill,  1373-1379;  John  Erle,  1420. 
Adam  L’Engleys,  1211;  Robert  Engleys,  1358, 
1379,  J420. 

Hugh,  1443,  1449,  1459,  1463. 

Thomas  Fairbairne,  1379;  Robert,  1393. 

Will.,  1449. 

Will.  Fenter,  1373. 

Will.,  1338. 
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Fountain 

Fisher 

Fitler 

Gamble 

Gatehill* 

Gill 

Gilbert*  ) 
Gilbertson*  J 
Gentleman 
Glover 
Green 

Gowland 

Hall 

Hammerton 

Hardy 

Hare 

Hawkins 

Hay 

Hawke  swell 
Harrison 

Henlock* 

Hemsley 

Hill* 

Hobson 

Hodgson* 

Hudson 

Heslington 

Hoode 

Hunter 

Hind* 

Hutton* 

Ibbotson 

Inchbald* 


Jerome  ad  Fontes,  1338. 

John  Fysscher,  1379;  Will.,  1393. 

Matilda  Fideler,  1510. 

Robert  Gamel,  1300;  Walter,  1300, 1355;  John, 

1338- 

William  de,  1300;  Nic.  de,  1338;  Will,  de,  1355. 
1393* 

Robert  Gell,  1459. 

Jerome  son  of  Gilbert,  1300;  John,  1300;  Alan, 

1338. 

John  Jantalman,  1355,  1359,  1379,  1449 
John,  1417. 

Juliana  atte  Grene,  1300;  Robert  del,  1358;  John 
del,  1358. 

John  Golland,  1358,  1443,  1449. 

Will,  de  Aula,  1300;  Walter  del  Hall,  1379- 
1393. 

John  de,  1417,  1430. 

Ric.,  1379. 

Ric.,  1338. 

Robert  Haukyn,  1379;  J°hn,  1417. 

Thomas  del,  1416. 

John,  1420. 

Ric.  son  of  Henry,  1300 ; John  Henryson,  1338, 
1358,  1417,  1463;  Will.,  1379. 

John  Henlayke,  1347-1393. 

Will.  Helmesley,  1443. 

John  atte,  1300;  Michael  del,  1315-1338;  Ric., 
1358,  1420. 

Thomas,  1420. 

Will.  Hoggeson,  1338,  1420;  Thomas,  1417; 
John,  1459-1462. 

1393- 

John  de  Hesilton,  1373. 

Ric.  Hoode,  1360;  Thomas  FIud,  1393. 

John,  1417. 

John  Hynd,  1417. 

Ric.  Hoton,  1379 ; Robt.,  1449;  Will.,  1462. 
Robert,  1379. 

John,  1379-1459. 
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Johnson 
Jackson*,  etc. 
Jaques 
Kay 

Kendall 

Kirby 

Kirke 

Knaresburgh 

King 

Lambe 

Layton 

Leithley 

Leake 

Leeming 

Linton 

Lyster 

Lowes 

Lion 

Love 

Lightfoot 

Mawson 

Margetson 

Man 

Matthewson 

Mitchell 

Milner 

Milby 

Marshall* 

Nesfield 

Nicols* 
Nicholson 
Norm  abell 

r 

Norton 

Oastler 


Henry  son  of  John,  1379;  Henry  Johanson, 
1393;  Robert  Johnson,  1443;  Will.,  1459. 
Robert  son  of  James,  1338. 

Agnes  Ka,  1379-1393;  Henry,  1417. 

John,  1462. 

Will,  de,  1338;  Will.  (Chaplain),  1417. 

John  atte,  1338;  Jeronymus  atte,  1339. 

John  son  of  Robert,  1408. 

John  Kyng,  1449. 

John,  1358;  Thomas,  1360;  Oliver,  1393. 

John  Laton,  1449. 

Walter  de  Ledeledy,  1355 ; Will.  Letheley, 
1462. 

Will.,  1360. 

John  Lemyng,  1417. 

John  de,  1300;  Robt.  de,  1338-1360;  Magota, 
1379- 

Will.  Litster,  1449;  John, 1462. 

John  Lous,  1459. 

Ric.  Lyon,  1338,  1355,  1373. 

David  Luff,  1338;  Robert  (of  Ripon),  1459. 

John  Lyghtfote,  1430. 

John  Malkynson,  1373,  1355,  1379,  1408; 

John  Mawson,  1408. 

Robert  Marjorison,  1379. 

John  Manne,  1379;  Ric.,  1375,  1393. 

Hugh  Matthewman,  1379. 

John  son  of  Michael,  1300,  1449. 

Ralph  le  Mouner,  1306;  Thomas  Milner, 
1379;  Alice,  I379- 

John  de  Mildeby,  1290;  Adam  de,  1358; 
Will.,  1347,  1393,  1462. 

Herbert  le  Marescal,  1306;  Ric.,  1358, 
1379;  John,  1393;  Robt.,  1462. 

Will,  de  (Seneschal  of  Knaresburgh,  temp. 
Ed.  iii). 

Nicolas  son  of  Nicolas,  1300;  John  Nicholson, 
I449- 

John  de  Normanby,  1379-1393,  1417,  1420; 

Beatrix,  1443. 

John  de,  1393. 

Will.  Hosteler,  1459. 
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Ottrington 

Peacock 

Pannel* 

Pearson 

Petty 

Parkinson 

Peart 

Pickering 

Pinder 

Pullen 

•e 

Plumer 
Pretious* 
Proctor 
Preston  ' 

Poulter 

Ray 

Rawlin*  ^ 

Rawlinson,*  j 

etc.  J 

Raper 

Richardson* 

Ripley 

Robert  | 

Robinson,*  \ 

etc.  ) 

Rocliffe 

Roger 

Russell 

Saddler 

Saunderson 

Scott 

Stott 

Scafe 

Savile 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Skinner 

Skelton 

Slingsby 


Will,  de,  1360. 

Will.  Pacok,  1459;  Thomas,  1462. 

John,  1420-1449. 

John  Parson,  1379. 

Gilbert  Petitt,  1355;  John  Petty,  1420. 
Richard  son  of  Peter,  1300. 

John  Peert,  1420. 

Ric.  de,  1366-1379. 

Thomas  le,  1338;  Andrew,  1358. 

William  Pollan,  1459.  , 

Thomas  Plomer,  1396-1430. 

John  Preciouson,  1355. 

John,  1366. 

Will.  Pryston,  1393;  John  (Vicar  of  Aid- 
borough),  1462. 

Henry  Pulter,  1417. 

Richard  Raa,  1379. 

Peter  son  of  Ralph,  1300;  Ralph,  1338;  David 
Raufson,  1338;  Will.,  1393;  Robt.,  1417, 
1420;  John,  1449,  1459. 

John,  1358,  1379. 

Robert  son  of  Richard,  1300;  John  Richardson, 
1393- 

Robert  de,  1300. 

John  son  of  Robert,  1300;  Will.,  1379;  Robert, 
1338,  Will.,  1393, 1459;  John,  1420;  Thomas, 
1462. 

Philip  de,  1379;  Will,  de,  1393;  John,  1373, 
1449- 

Will.  son  of  Roger,  1419. 

Alan,  1300;  Will.,  1420,  1443. 

Edward,  1462. 

Robert  Saundre,  1379. 

Andrew  Scot,  1300. 

Will.  Stut,  1355;  Henry,  1360. 

John  Scayf,  1300. 

John  Sevill,  1358;  Robt.,  1379. 

John,  1420;  Walter,  1459;  Will.,  1462. 

Robert  le,  1338-1379;  John,  1393. 

Alice,  1419. 

Will,  de,  i379~I393- 
Will,  de,  1347,  i353. 
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Smith* 

Smithson* 

SOMMERTON 

Sutton* 

SoWERBY 

Spink 

Staveley 

Steel 

Stevens 


Simpson* 

Sharpe 

Sysson 

Tanckard* 


Taylor 

Talbus 

Thompson* 


Thorpe 

Thornton 

Tomlinson* 

Topp 

Vicars 

Wade 

Walkingham 

Wimpe 

Walker 


Ward* 

Waddilove 

Waters 


John  le,  1338;  Ric.,  1358,  1379;  Alice,  x393i 
John,  1459. 

John,  1379. 

John  de,  1358;  Will,  de,  1417;  Robert,  1449. 
Will.,  1459-1462. 

John  de,  1393;  Walter  de,  1417;  Will,  de,  1420. 
Will.,  1358,  1379,  x4°8- 
Will,  de  Stanelay,  1393. 

John  Stele,  1459;  Will.,  1462. 

John  son  of  Steven,  1300;  John  Stevenson, 
1379-1393;  Ric.,  1417;  Robert,  1420;  Will., 

x459- 

John  Symson,  1393;  Robt.,  1417,  1420. 

Nicolas,  1338. 

Robert  Cisson,  1358;  Ric.,  1379. 

Will,  son  of  Herbert,  1290,  1300;  George,  1300- 
1306;  John,  1306-1338;  John  (Chaplain), 
1355-1358;  Walter,  1306;  Will.,  1306,  1338, 
1379,  1420,  1443,  x449>  x464>  x474;  Hugh, 
1379,  X4X7,  x42o;  Thomas,  1449. 

Will,  le,  1306;  Adam,  1358;  John,  1393; 
Robert,  1459. 

John  Tailboys  (Parson  of  Stavelay). 

Will,  son  of  Thomas,  1300;  Adam,  1285; 
Stephen  Thomson,  1358;  Will.,  1449-1459; 
Robt.,  1462. 

Will,  de,  1285,  1449;  Robert,  1462. 

John,  1408,  1442,  1449,  1459,  1462. 

John,  1417;  Christopher,  1443,  1449. 

Will.,  1417. 

Will.  Vicarman,  1358. 

Will.,  1449. 

Alan  de,  1300;  Robert,  1459. 

Walter  Wamp,  1379. 

Stephen  le  Walker,  1306;  John,  1379;  Will., 
1393,  1417,  1420;  Geoffrey,  1443;  Thomas, 
1449- 

Will.,  1358-1379;  Thomas,  1393,  1417;  Sir 
Roger,  1449;  Michael,  1420. 

John  Wadeluff,  1449,  x459- 
Gilbert  Wawtr,  1443-1449;  Thomas,  1459, 
1462. 
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Watson  Thomas,  1420;  Will.,  1443;  John,  1449,  1459, 

1462. 

Robert,  1379;  Thomas,  1417,  1420,  1443. 

John  de,  1417. 

Will.  Wel  hous,  1459. 

Robert  de,  1306,  1358,  1375,  1379. 

Robert,  1358;  Will.,  1449. 

John,  1360. 

Adam  son  of  William,  1315;  Thomas,  1338; 
George,  1373;  Will.,  1379;  John,  1393,  1417, 

J459- 

John  Willerby,  1420. 

Robert  del  Wode,  1358;  Ric.  de,  1417,  1443; 
Alice,  1459. 

John  le,  1338;  Roger,  1358;  Robert,  1379; 

Ric.,  1449;  Thomas,  1459. 

Henry,  1379. 

Henry  atte  Gate,  1300;  Thomas,  1355;  Will. 
Yate,  1462. 

Will.  Yong,  1443;  Robert,  1449. 

Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  early  Registers. 

In  the  above  list  place-names  predominate,  but  very  few  of 
them  have  survived  in  the  Parish.  Some  of  the  old  patronymic 
and  descriptive  surnames  still  survive. 


Webster 

Wells 

Whelehous 

Weston 

Wharfe* 

White 

Williamson* 
Wilkinson* 
Wilson,*  etc. 
WlLLOWBY 

Wood 

Wright* 

Wrightson 

Yates* 

Young* 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  RIPON  CATHEDRAL. 

By  William  T.  Jones,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

To  ascertain  the  possibility  of  inserting  a line  of  hot-water 
pipes  between  the  floor  of  the  lantern  crossing  and  the  vault  of 
S.  Stephen  Crypt,  the  flags  on  the  western  side  of  the  crossing 
were  taken  up  and  the  loose  debris  removed. 

This  exposed  the  top  of  the  half-barrel  vault  of  the  western 
passage  of  the  crypt,  and  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to  the  stones 
marked  EE  on  the  plan.  Extending  the  excavation  southwards, 
the  flat  roofing  stones  of  the  passage  to  the  south  doorway  of  the 
crypt  were  revealed  B.B.B.C.,  and  the  stone  drum  marked  D on 
plan.  Later  the  stone  drum  on  the  north  side  was  revealed  (A  on 
plan). 

Incidentally  it  was  found  possible,  by  a slight  deviation,  to  in- 
sert the  pipes  without  interfering  with  any  structural  stonework. 

The  Roof  of  South  Passage  to  Crypt. — This  is  formed  with 
roughly  squared  stones — some  of  limestone  and  some  of  sand-  and 
gritstone — and  it  is  evident  they  have  been  collected  from  many 
sources;  the  stone  marked  C is  of  Roman  origin,  moulded  around 
its  outer  edges  and  probably  taken  from  the  nearest  known  Roman 
station  of  Aldborough. 

The  Stone  Drums. — The  one  marked  D on  the  south  side  is 
a limestone,  probably  from  the  Quarry  Moor  district,  approximately 
3 ft.  6 ins.  in  diameter  and  8J  ins.  in  depth:  it  is  embedded  in  the 
early  foundation  upon  which  the  later  Norman  and  fifteenth- 
century  work  apparently  stand.  The  Drum  marked  A on  the 
north  side  is  of  a different  character,  being  of  finely  dressed  stone, 
probably  from  the  Bringham  district,  3 ft.  6 ins.  in  diameter  and 
17!  ins.  deep,  with  outer  face  worked  in  three  planes.  The  beds 
are  concave  to  the  extent  of  ij  in.  It  may  have  been  a base 
stone,  or  may  have  been  a capital  ? It  was,  however,  not  in  its 
original  position  or  incorporated  with  any  masonry. 

It  has  now  been  removed  to  the  Consistory  Court,  where  it  is 
open  to  inspection. 

The  Early  Walls. — Great  interest  is  attached  to  the  remains 
on  the  south  side  of  the  crossing,  which  retained  two  short  courses 
of  finely  dressed  stone,  probably  from  Pateley  Bridge,  the  top 
course  slightly  recessed  from  the  face  of  the  bottom  course.  It 
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will  be  noted  on  the  plan  the  remains  of  what  would  appear  to 
be  a portion  of  a shallow  rectangular  pier. 

Adjoining  the  south-east  pier  of  the  tower  the  wall  has  been 
cut  away  to  allow  independent  foundations  to  be  formed  for  the 
pier,  but  at  the  west  end  the  wall  appears  to  continue  under  the 
foundations  of  the  south-west  pier.  The  foundations  of  the  wall 
are  on  the  sandy  subsoil,  at  a level  of  about  6 ins.  below  the  covering 
stones  of  the  south  passage  to  the  crypt.  The  wall  must  have 
been  of  a massive  nature,  approximately  io  ft.  in  thickness.  In 
this  wall  the  stone  drum  D is  built,  but  whether  in  its  original 
position  cannot  be  said. 

The  wall  on  the  north  has  apparently  been  of  the  same 
massive  construction  as  the  south  wall,  but  in  this  case  all  facing 
stones  have  been  removed,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  was 
of  the  same  width  as  the  south  wall.  At  its  west  end  it  has  been 
cut  away  to  allow  for  independent  foundations  for  the  north-west 
pier  of  the  tower. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  date  of  these  walls  and  the 
drums,  and  it  can  only  be  said  with  certainty  that  they  are  prior 
to  the  known  Norman  church  of  1154.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  they  may  form  a portion  of  S.  Wilfred’s  superstruction : their 
position  and  the  facing  stones  remaining  do  not  exclude  this 
view,  but  Sir  Charles  Peers,  who  was  consulted  on  the  matter, 
finds  a difficulty  in  reconciling  the  thickness  and  massiveness  of 
the  remains  to  S.  Wilfred’s  period.  See  Antiquaries  Journal, 
April,  1931  (Vol.  XI,  No.  2).  It  would  appear  more  probable, 
although  no  known  authority  exists,  that  the  church  was  rebuilt 
or  restored  in  the  tenth  century,  after  its  recorded  destruction  by 
King  Edred  in  947 — and  that  these  remains  form  a portion  of 
that  reconstruction,  more  cannot  be  said. 

There  remains  the  most  interesting  find  to  describe.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  curiosity  aroused  by  the  stones  marked  EE 
over  the  west  passage  of  the  crypt.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Sir  Charles  Peers,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  kindly  allowed  the  vault 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  crypt  to  be  uncovered.  It  was  found 
that  similar  stones  EA  to  the  before-mentioned  existed  in  this 
vault,  but  more  prominent  to  the  eye,  and  that  the  filling  between 
was  composed  of  lime  concrete,  not  stonework.  The  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  concrete  at  the  side  of  one  of  these  stones  revealed 
the  fact  that  here  were  stone  ribs — roughly  hewn,  but  clearly 
constructional — wedge  shaped  in  section,  15  ins.  in  depth,  with 
intrados  about  8 ins.  wide,  and  extrados  approximately  5 ins.  wide. 
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They  are  spaced  about  2 ft.  3 ins.,  centre  to  centre.  The  soffit 
of  the  vault  between  the  ribs  is  formed  of  thin,  small,  flag-stones 
wedged  between  the  ribs,  upon  which  the  lime  concrete  filling  rests. 

Little  being  known  as  to  the  construction  of  Saxon  vaults,  the 
general  idea  being  that  they  were  of  simple  solid  barrel  construction, 
this  discovery  is  of  great  interest.  It  has  since  been  found  that  the 
Hexham  crypt  vault  is  of  similar  construction — perhaps  hardly 
surprising,  as  both  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  under  the 
aegis  of  S.  Stephen. 
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ROMAN  YORKSHIRE. 

Edited  by  Mary  Kitson  Clark. 

York. 

I.  In  the  autumn  of  1931  building  operations  were  begun  at 
No.  5 Clifton,  occupied  by  the  P.O.  Telephone  Department.  In 
digging  a cellar  a large  quantity  of  Roman  pottery  was  discovered. 
No  Roman  buildings  were  found  and  the  pottery  was  not  stratified, 
but  the  site  has  been  much  disturbed  by  the  present  eighteenth- 
century  house  and  that  which  preceded  it.  The  site  lies  on  the 
Roman  road  leading  north  from  the  fortress.  The  pottery  does 
not  represent  disturbed  burial  furniture,  but  is  the  debris  of  an 
occupation.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a house  stood  here.  The 
earliest  pieces  of  decorated  Samian  certainly  indicate  a first- 
century  occupation,  while  the  latest  belong  to  the  Antonine  period. 
The  site  lies  some  500  yards  north  of  the  fortress,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  evidence  of  a domestic  occupation  outside  its  walls  in  the 
first  century.  The  collection,  which  is  a large  one,  includes  the 
following  potter’s  stamps;  on  plain  Samian  ware:  COS  . RV  (form 
18);  CVCALIM  (form  27);  SECVNDI  (form  27);  on  Amphora 
handles  MAM R VS  and  /A.C  (neither  of  which  has  been  previously 
recorded  in  Britain  or  elsewhere).  Two  other  amphora  handles 
were  marked  X,  while  graffiti  cut  around  the  rims  of  two  others 
read,  according  to  Mr.  C.  Hawkes,  of  the  British  Museum,  BIVILVIN 
and  INNMIF.  Among  the  great  quantity  of  coarse  pottery  were 
several  fragments  of  orange  red  ware  decorated  with  stripes  of  red 
paint.  These  are  to  be  published  shortly  in  the  Antiquaries' 
Journal  by  Mr.  C.  Hawkes.  Philip  Corder. 

II.  Three  pots  were  found  in  the  digging  of  an  inspection  pit 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Rawcliff  Lane  going  north,  in  January, 
1932;  they  are  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Cooper.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  is  a grave  group.  The  exact  site  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

1.  Cinerary  urn  in  coarse  grey  ware  with  reddish  core.  Thick 
bead-lip  and  distinct  neck,  globular  body,  slightly  incurved  to 
base.  Height,  eight  inches.  It  contained  calcined  bones. 

2.  Soft  red  " screw-neck  ” flagon  with  single  handle  (which  had 
apparently  been  lost  before  its  use  in  the  grave).  Height,  10 J 
inches. 
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3.  Soft  red  “ screw-neck  ” flagon,  single  handle  with  two 
grooves.  Height,  8|  inches. 

The  group  belongs  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century 
or  a little  earlier.  Both  jugs  are  of  the  type  common  in  the  Hadrian  - 
Antonine  period,  becoming  rarer,  however,  after  c.  140  A.D. 
While  the  top  moulding  is  well  developed,  the  rest  are  becoming 
insignificant.  (Poltross  Burn  (iv,  n) ; High  House,  c.  120-125 
A.D.-c.  195  A.D.;  Corbridge;  Antonine  Wall  and  Balmuildy, 

c.  142  A.D.-185  A.D.;  Silchester,  118).  The  general  proportions 
are  as  York,1  found  in  Clifton,  1887. 

The  cinerary  urn  is  of  a type  found  at  Colchester  (liv-237),  end 
of  second  century.  A similar  vessel  is  found  in  the  Joslin  Collec- 
tion (Grave  56)  90  A.D.-100  A.D.,  (Grave  81)  100  A.D.-150  A.D.; 
Taylor  Collection  (Grave  6)  100  A.D.-150  A.D.  Its  proportions 
are  as  York  (xxi,  No.  10),  dated  by  Mr.  Thomas  May  50  A.D.- 
100  A.D.  Philip  Corder. 

III.  On  Monday,  April  nth,  1932,  a stone  coffln  was  dis- 
covered by  a school-boy  in  the  market  garden  of  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  at  the  back  of  the  Mount.  The  coffln  was  quite 
plain  and  hewn  from  red  gritstone,  with  a convex  lid,  8'  7"  in 
length.  The  skeleton  within  was  partly  laid  in  gypsum  and  partly 
in  gravel,  and  was  covered  with  silted  sand.  There  was  no  grave 
furniture;  and  in  the  absence  of  an  inscription,  or  of  coins  or 
pottery,  it  is  impossible  to  date  the  burial  precisely.  The  Reverend 
Angelo  Raine  inspected  the  find. 

Langton. 

In  the  summer  of  1931  the  excavation  of  the  Langton  site  was 
completed  by  the  clearing  of  the  well.  This  was  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, cut  through  rock  to  a depth  of  44  feet  6 ins.  Below  20 
feet  it  was  filled  with  refuse — bones,  sherds,  stone,  tesserae,  tiles, 
shells,  etc.  This  deposit  provided  an  interesting  group  of  late 
fourth-century  pottery  and  the  bones  of  horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig, 
red  deer,  dog,  cat,  mole,  goose,  and  several  small  birds  and  rodents. 
The  deposit  was  sealed  by  several  feet  of  black  silt  and  must  re- 
present an  accumulation  from  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  when  the  well  may  have  been  used  as  a rubbish  pit. 
At  the  very  bottom  was  a deposit  of  evil-smelling  silt,  containing 
a bronze  coin  of  Constantine  I in  mint  condition  (A.D.  335-7),  a 
complete  jar  of  Crambeck  Type  80,  and  the  fragments  of  many 

1 Thomas  May,  Roman  Pottery  in  48.  Plate  xvii,  No.  7,  and  plate  xxi, 
the  York  Museum,  part  iii,  to  face  p.  No.  10. 
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others  of  the  same  type.  In  this  silt  were  preserved  numerous 
fragments  of  wood,  among  which  Dr.  Blackburn  of  Durham 
University  has  identified  ash,  oak,  alder,  walnut,  sweet  chestnut, 
willow,  sycamore,  cherry,  elder,  and  heather,  numerous  hazel  nuts 
and  half  a walnut. 

A complete  account  of  this  site  is  now  published  as  Roman 
Malt  on  Report  No.  4 (obtainable  from  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds, 
3:5/6  post  free).  Philip  Corder. 

Malton. 

In  the  autumn  of  1931  trial  trenches  were  dug  in  the  second 
Orchard  Field,  north  of  the  Thirsk-Malton  Railway,  with  the 
object  of  locating  the  defences  of  the  great  camp  which  was  known 
to  precede  the  first  Agricolan  earth  fort.  An  early  ditch  was 
found  and  traced  for  350  feet.  In  its  course  this  turned  twice 
through  an  obtuse  angle.  It  had  been  deliberately  filled  at  a very 
early  date,  and  in  the  sandy  filling  were  sherds  contemporary  with 
those  found  in  the  clay  rampart  of  the  fort,  and  a Republican 
denarius  (Gruebea  ii,  p.  264,  No.  494)  in  excellent  condition.  Late 
buildings  overlay  the  site  of  this  ditch,  of  which  there  are  no  surface 
indications,  and  outside  the  NE.  gate  of  the  fort  large  rubbish  pits 
had  been  dug  at  a later  period.  Philip  Corder. 

Snelsins.  I am  obliged  to  Dr.  Villy  for  the  following  note: — 
Attempts  to  trace  the  Roman  road  from  Chester  north-eastwards 
beyond  Slack  have  produced  strong  evidence  that  beyond  the 
Calder  it  is  followed  by  the  Brighouse-Leeds  highway  over  Clifton 
Common,  passed  the  ridge  of  Hartshead  moor,  near  the  Manor 
House,  descended  into  the  Spen  Valley  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
Whitechapel  Lane,  and  ran  much  like  the  Leeds-Whitehall  turn- 
pike as  far  as  Drighlington. 

If  this  is  right  it  passed  close  to  the  field  where  Richardson 
(Hearne’s  Leland,  3rd  ed.,  i,  148)  described  the  finding  of  Roman 
coins  and  foundations  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  this  has 
apparently  been  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  a small  entrenched 
area  (about  J acre)  crowning  the  hill-top  at  Snelsins,  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  Cleckheaton. 

No  traces  show  above  ground,  but  the  ditch  has  been  followed 
by  a number  of  cross-sections  giving  the  usual  Roman  ground-plan. 
No  finds  were  made,  but  the  discovery  of  a second  ditch,  perhaps 
resulting  from  a recast  of  the  plan,  hints  that  the  place  might 
repay  systematic  investigation. 
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If,  as  seems  likely,  Stonegate  road,  running  from  Meanwood  to 
Moortown,  with  another  small  entrenchment  of  Roman  type 
beside  it  on  Hawcaster  Rig  (Y.A.S.:  R.A.C.  Bulletin  of  March, 
1928),  is  the  continuation,  then  probably  we  can  now  identify  the 
list  of  fortifications  between  Manchester  and  York.  The  spacing 
is  of  interest. 


Manchester. 
Castleshaw,  13  m. 
Slack,  7 m. 
Snelsins,  8 m. 


Hawcaster,  9J  m. 
Tadcaster  or  Long  Brough, 
131  or  ill  m. 

York,  9 or  10  m. 

Francis  Villy. 
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YORKSHIRE  NOTES. 

By  Walter  J.  Kaye,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Silkstone. — A Yorkshire  Marriage  Bond  of  1522. 

This  Yorkshire  Bond,  much  faded  and  worn,  consists  of  an 
irregularly-shaped  piece  of  parchment,  measuring  10 J X 5 to  6 inches, 
worn  through  here  and  there,  and  has  been  folded  lengthwise  into 
four.  All  one  can  now  learn  of  its  history  is  that  it  was  purchased 
from  a bookseller  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  about  1914, 
and  re-purchased  from  another  bookseller,  not  far  distant,  by  the 
present  writer,  a few  weeks  ago.  William  Paver,  when  an  official 
in  the  York  Probate  Registry,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  all  York- 
shire Marriage  Bonds  in  that  office  before  about  1680. 

Noverint  vniversi  ppresentes  nos  Thomam  Marsden  de  Silkston 
in  Comitatu  Eboracense  husbandman  & Niccolaum  Marsden  de 
Thurgurland  in  eodem  Comitatu  husbandman  teneri  & firmiter 
obligari  Thome  Elysson  in  sexaginta  libris  bone  & legalis  monete 
Anglie  soluende  eidem  Thome  aut  suo  certo  Attornato  vel  exe- 
cutoribus  suis  in  festo  Pentecostis  proximo  futuro  post  datam 
presentem  Ad  quam  quidem  solucionem  obligamus  nos  & vtrum- 
que  nostrum  per  se  pro  toto  & in  solidis  heredes  & executores 
nostros  firmiter  presentes  sigillis  nostris  sigillatum  Data  sexto 
decimo  die  maij  Anno  regni  regni  [sfc]  regis  Henrici  octaui  decimo 
quarto 

Condicon  of  this  obligacon  is  such  yl  yf  ye  above  bonden  Thomas 
Marsden  well  & trevly  on  his  partie  pperfovrome  fulfill  & keep  all 
such  covenanttes  as  he  the  said  Thomas  haith  mayd  vnto  ye  above 
namyd  Thomas  Ellyson 

In  of  & oppon  one  maraige  to  be  hadd  betwix  one  John  Ellyson 
son  of  Thomas  Elysson  of  v*  one  partie  & Jennett  Marsden  doghter 
of  William  Marsden  on  y*  oder  partie  accordyng  to  ye  trev  Intentt 
of  thos  wordes  esspecified  within  appair  of  Indendures  of  yair 
covenanttes  wiche  Indentures  berryth  ye  daite  above  writtyn  y* 
then  this  obligacon  to  be  voyd  & eles  to  stand  in  perfit  strenght 
& vertue. 

A Stray  Barnsley  Note  in  an  Essex  MS.,  1590. 

In  a MS.  volume  of  Essex  matters  in  the  British  Museum 
(Harleian  MSS.  4136,  fo.  1)  occurs  the  following: 

VOL.  XXXI 


F 
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A note  taken  of  Robert  [Woodeswardes]1  Wordesworth  of 
Byrche  Magna2  at  his  comynge  owte  of  Yorkeshire  the  ffyrst  of 
Aprill  [158]1  159°  A0  32  E’  Rne°  [Toww]1  towchinge  Gawberhall3 
in  Com’  Ebor.  nere  [at]1  a markett  towne  cawlid  Barnesley  in  Com’ 
Ebor. 

[In  margin — ffor  me  — Gawber.] 

One  [blank]  Dodsworth  maryed  the  daughter  & heire  as  yt  is 
supposed  of  [blank]  Gawber  A one  [blank]  holte  dyd  marry  the 
daughter  & heire  of  the  said  [Do]1  [blank]  Dodworth 

John  Jenkynson  dyd  purchase  the  said  manner  by  [ffeoffe]1 
ffeoffem1  only  of  the  said  [blank]  holt 

In  demeane  Landf  ccc  acres 

A Cole  mynde  [sfc]  worth  yearely  ch 

It  is  thought  the  manner  to  be  intayled  to  the  heires  males 
by  one  of  the  Gawbers  wch  by  some  old  wyll  may  appeare. 

An  inscription  in  brass,  in  Dart  on  Church,  commemorates  the 
above  John  Jenkinson,  who  died  in  December,  1566;  and  there 
is  another  to  his  son  Ralph,  “ late  of  Gawber  Hall,”  who  died 
5 June,  1590,  and  was  a benefactor  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

According  to  Hunter,  S.  Yorks.,  ii,  378,  Gawber  Hall  in  Bargh1 
(Galbergh)  occurs  in  the  inquisition  of  Alice  de  Lund,  in  32  Edward 
I,  being  the  estate  of  the  family  of  Dodworth,  frequently  described 
as  of  Shelley  in  Agbrigg.  William  Dodworth,  13  Feb.,  3 Hen. 
VIII,  by  charter  dated  at  Gawber  Hall,  enfeoffed  Richard  Hunter, 
Vicar  of  Dart  on,  and  others,  in  three  acres  of  arable  and  meadow 
in  the  south  field  of  Bargh,  that  his  soul  might  be  had  in  remem- 
brance every  Sunday  yearly.  This  William  left  three  daughters 
his  co-heirs,  and  in  the  partition  of  his  lands  Gawber  Hall  was 
assigned  to  John  Jenkinson  and  Ralph  his  son,  one  of  whom  had 
married  one  of  the  co-heirs.  The  others  were  Anne,  married  to 
John  Bradford,  of  Hull,  and  Jane  to  John  Kaye,  of  Dalton. 

The  Jenkinsons  ended  in  two  co-heirs,  married  (1)  to  Thomas 
Cutler,  of  Field  Flead  in  Dodworth,  and  (2)  to  — - — Barber,  of 
Marebotham,  Derbyshire.  The  latter  had  Gawber  Hall  and  resided 
there  in  the  rank  of  lesser  gentry,  or  the  better  yeomanry,  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century.  Gawber  Hall  afterwards  passed  to 
the  Sitwells,  of  Renishaw  in  Derbyshire. 


[To  be  continued .] 


1 Struck  out. 

2 Birch,  or  Great  Birch,  5 miles 


3 miles  NW.  of  Barnsley. 

4 Now  Barugh,  2 miles  NW.  of 


SW.  of  Colchester. 


Barnsley. 
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WILLIAM  JAMES  STAVERT,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  sudden  passing  of  Canon  Stavert  came  as  a shock  rather 
than  a surprise  to  his  many  friends.  For  months  past  they  had 
noted  with  anxiety  the  ever-increasing  weakness  that  even  his 
indomitable  spirit  could  not  withstand;  and  they  realized  that 
his  work  was  done.  A fortnight  before  his  death,  though  unable 
to  walk  without  assistance,  he  attended  the  Diocesan  Advisory 
Committee  at  S.  Margaret’s  Church,  Ilkley,  and  insisted  upon  the 
meeting  being  held  at  his  house,  where  he  afterwards  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Committee  to  tea.  He  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  influenza,  but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  give  in: 
he  fought  to  the  end. 

William  James  Stavert  was  born  25th  January,  1858,  the  eldest 
son  of  Archibald  Stavert,  of  Hoscote,  co.  Selkirk,  and  Philogar,  co. 
Roxburgh,  Esquire,  and  Rosina  his  wife,  daughter  of  William 
Hope,  of  Duddingston.  Commencing  school  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Charterhouse;  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  went  on  to  the  University,  matriculating  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  on  the  13th  October,  1876.  At  this  period, 
he  was  keenly  interested  in  rifle  shooting,  and  he  shot  for  Charter- 
house  and  afterwards  for  his  University  in  the  competitions  at 
the  N.R.A.  meetings,  then  held  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  a Captain 
in  the  Oxford  University  Volunteers. 

After  obtaining  his  B.A.  degree  in  1880,  Stavert  entered  C-uddes- 
don  College  to  study  for  the  ministry;  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
1881  and  Priest  in  1883,  in  which  year  also  he  graduated  M.A. 
He  held  curacies  at  Abingdon,  Berks.  (1881-3),  and  S.  Andrew’s, 
Well  Street,  London  (1883-5)  > and  in  1885  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Craven,  an  office  that  he  filled  until  the  death 
of  the  Earl  in  1921. 

It  was  in  1888  that  Stavert’s  connection  with  Yorkshire  began. 
The  Rectory  of  S.  Wilfrid’s,  Burnsall,  having  become  vacant 
through  the  resignation  of  the  incumbent  in  October,  Lord  Craven, 
as  Patron,  presented  Stavert  to  that  living:  he  was  instituted  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1889,  and  continued  to  hold  the  living  for 
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more  than  forty  years.  In  November,  1902,  he  married  Alice 
Mary,  elder  daughter  of  Charles  Henry  Coverley,  of  Oporto,  and 
in  the  following  month  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  In  1921  his  work  for  the  church  was  at  length 
recognized  by  his  appointment  as  an  honorary  Canon  of  S.  Aidan 
in  Bradford  Cathedral.  Eight  years  later,  feeling  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  the  work  of  a large  country  parish,  he  resigned  the 
living  of  Burnsall  and  made  a home  for  his  family  at  Crossways, 
Ilkley,  where  he  passed  away,  1st  March,  1932,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age:  and  on  the  following  Thursday  his  remains  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Burnsall,  where  he  had  ministered 
so  long. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  life-story  of  a country  parson;  but  Stavert 
was  something  more  than  this.  A fine  scholar,  gifted  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a sound  critical  taste;  a man  of 
high  ideals  whose  influence  was  widely  felt,  he  might  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  the  church : but  he  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly.  He 
held  strong  opinions  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  and 
was  far  too  modest  to  be  ambitious.  He  settled  down  at  Burn- 
sall and  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  parish  and  the  services 
of  his  church.  He  sought  far  and  wide  and  ransacked  every 
channel  for  information  as  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  its 
history;  and  published  the  results  of  his  research.  He  did  much 
to  replace  the  beauty  of  which  “ restoration  ” had  deprived  the 
church  which,  with  its  surroundings,  bears  witness  to  his  loving 
care  and  sound  antiquarian  taste.  His,  too,  was  the  planning  of 
the  ideal  Village  Hall  and  the  conversion  of  old  cottages  into  the 
little  chapel  at  Appletreewick. 

It  is  with  Stavert  the  Antiquary  that  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  is  most  concerned.  Joining  the  Society,  5th  May, 
1890,  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  14th 
June,  1900.  His  wide  antiquarian  knowledge  and  clear  reasoning 
made  him  a most  valued  member  of  the  Y.A.S.  Council,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  on  the  30th  January,  1903.  Only  on  very  rare 
occasions  was  he  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  various  committees  upon  which  he  was  asked  to  serve.  Realizing 
the  urgency  of  room  for  expansion,  he  warmly  advocated  the  move 
to  larger  premises  at  10,  Park  Place;  and  gave  many  valuable 
books  to  the  Library. 

Stavert  was  a keen  member  of  the  Yorkshire  Parish  Register 
Society,  and  served  on  the  Council  from  its  foundation  in  1899. 
Five  of  the  early  volumes  published  by  the  Society  were  trail- 
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scribed  and  edited  by  him.  The  institution  of  the  Tykes’  Club  in 
1899  found  in  him  a very  ardent  supporter.  He  was  Arch-Tyke  in 
1910  and  for  many  years  rarely  absented  himself  from  these 
gatherings. 

When  the  Bradford  Advisory  Committee  was  formed,  the 
Bishop  invited  Canon  Stavert  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Honorary 
Secretary.  No  wiser  choice  could  have  been  made.  He  brought 
to  the  task  a devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  its  needs, 
artistic  taste  and  the  mind  of  an  antiquary,  averse  to  innovations: 
here  he  found  congenial  work.  His  minutes  are  a model  of  sane 
and  helpful  criticism,  caustic  at  times  in  condemnation  of  unsuitable 
projects;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  complimented  by 
the  Chancellor  upon  the  action  of  the  Committee  under  his  guidance. 
He  carried  on  these  duties  until  1931,  when  he  felt  no  longer  able 
to  deal  with  the  correspondence  they  entailed. 

Stavert  was  a strenuous  worker  and  few  men  would  have 
undertaken  his  task  of  transcribing  eight  volumes  of  Parish  Registers 
in  as  many  years.  Nor  could  he  keep  up  this  output  when  marriage 
added  family  cares  to  the  work  of  his  parish.  After  1907  he  limited 
his  writings  to  matters  connected  with  Burnsall.  The  following  is 
a list  of  his  publications  since  he  came  to  Yorkshire: — 

1893  Burnsall  Register,  1554-1812:  2 volumes. 

1894  Coniston  Register,  1567-1812. 

1894] 

1895  - Skipton  Register,  1592-1812 : 3 volumes. 

1896  | 

1898  Manheld  Register,  1594-1812. 

1901  Bingley  Register  (1),  1577-1686,  Y.P.R.S. 

1904-5  Bolton-by-Bolland,  1558-1812:  2 volumes,  Y.P.R.S. 

1907  Gargrave  Register,  1556-1812,  Y.P.R.S. 

1912  Burnsall  Register  Transcripts  and  Notes. 

1913  ,,  Notes  on  the  Parish  Church,  etc. 

1913  ,,  Parish  Accounts,  1704-1760. 

1915  ,,  Register,  1813-1900. 

1895-6  Notes  on  the  Pedigree  of  the  Cravens  of  Appletreewick 
(Y.A.J.,  vols.  13,  14). 

These  and  his  work  at  Burnsall  will  be  his  monument  for  the 
generations  to  come.  For  us,  who  knew  him,  lives  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  devout  churchman,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  loyal 
fellow-worker,  the  good  companion,  the  friend  whose  passing 
leaves  us  poor  indeed, 
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LEGH  TOLSON,  F.S.A. 

The  Society  has  lost  an  old  and  valued  member  by  the  passing 
of  Legh  Tolson,  whose  death  took  place  at  his  home,  Barton  House, 
Pooley  Bridge,  Westmorland,  on  17  January,  1932. 

Legh  Tolson  came  of  a family  which  settled  in  the  Dalton, 
Huddersfield,  district  in  1709;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Henry  and  Eliza  Tolson,  having  been  born  at  Oaklands,  Dalton, 
on  5 November,  1856.  He  owed  his  early  education  to  the  Hudders- 
field Collegiate  School,  which  he  attended  from  1866  to  1872.  He 
became  a director,  with  his  brother,  Whiteley  Tolson,  in  the  firm 
of  Tolson  Bros.  Ltd.,  cotton  spinners,  in  1876.  In  this  business 
he  remained  for  about  twenty  years,  retiring  towards  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  April,  1904,  he  married  Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Thomas,  of  Wood  Hall,  Shenley,  Herts.,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Finthorpe,  Almondbury.  Mrs.  Tolson  died  in  1912,  in  which  year 
the  mansion,  known  as  Ravensknowle,  built  in  i860  by  John 
Beaumont,  of  Dalton,  was  bought  by  Legh  Tolson,  who  took  up 
his  residence  there. 

In  September,  1914,  Legh  Tolson  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Maunsell  J.  Bacon,  Vicar  of  Swallowfield,  Berks.  Mrs. 
Tolson  survives  her  husband,  but  there  were  no  children  by  either 
marriage. 

As  a boy  Legh  Tolson  was  fond  of  horse-riding,  and  was  always 
a keen  sportsman;  he  was  a splendid  shot  and  a good  fisherman, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  Yorkshiremen  to  drive  a motor  car. 

Legh  Tolson  became  a member  of  The  Yorkshire  Archceological 
Society  on  23  July,  1884,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  work, 
being  elected  to  a seat  on  the  Council  on  28  January,  1910,  the 
meetings  of  which  he  regularly  attended,  and  was  always  welcomed 
by  his  fellow-members  for  his  geniality  and  pithy  remarks  in  their 
deliberations. 

On  the  foundation  of  The  Yorkshire  Tykes  Club  (formed  for  the 
promotion  of  antiquarian  research  and  for  good  fellowship  among 
the  members  of  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  the  Thoresby 
Societies)  he  was  at  its  first  meeting,  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
Leeds,  on  26  October,  1898,  and  was  elected  its  first  “ Terrier, ” an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1930,  to  the  gratification 
of  all  the  members,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  to  him  and  to 
his  friends  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  position  which  he  had  held  so  long  and  so  successfully, 
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The  beautifully  written  and  illustrated  minutes  of  the  Club  will 
always  bear  witness  to  the  great  interest  he  took  in  its  management. 

Legh  Tolson  did  not  contribute  any  articles  to  the  Society’s 
Journal,  but  published  privately  in  1929  a sumptuous  History  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Kirkheaton,  and  Annals  of  the 
Parish,  charmingly  illustrated  by  many  of  his  own  drawings  and 
coloured  shields  of  arms. 

He  also  wrote  a History  of  Ravensknowle,  one  of  the  handbooks 
of  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  at  Ravensknowle. 

When  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Slack 
were  undertaken,  Legh  Tolson  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  work. 

On  5 January,  1922,  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  and  was  a member  of  the  Surtees  Society, 
also  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  Society. 

In  1920  Mr.  Tolson  purchased  Barton  House,  Pooley  Bridge, 
Westmorland,  and  removed  there  in  the  August  of  that  year.  He 
then  presented  his  residence  at  Ravensknowle  with  six  acres  of 
land  to  the  Huddersfield  Corporation  as  a museum,  in  memory  of 
his  two  nephews,  Robert  Huntriss  Tolson  and  James  Martin  Tolson, 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Great  War. 

The  donor  officially  opened  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  on  27 
May,  1922,  when  he  was  presented  with  a gold  key  by  the  Mayor 
of  Huddersfield. 

For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  forming  a collection  of 
antique  china,  largely  heraldic,  which  became  a very  fine  one  of 
over  five  hundred  pieces;  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  such  as  they  might  select; 
by  this  bequest  the  Museum  acquired  fifty  specimens. 

He  had  also  a large  collection  of  books  relating  to  Yorkshire 
history,  and  some  rare  illuminated  Missals,  and  Books  of  Hours, 
and  a fine  series  of  seals. 

For  some  two  years  his  health  had  been  failing,  and  we  missed 
his  charming  personality  at  our  meetings,  but  he  was  able  to  enjoy 
long  motor  drives  and  the  society  of  his  friends  up  to  within  a few 
days  of  his  death. 

He  was  buried  at  Barton  Church,  near  Penrith,  on  Wednesday, 
20  January,  1932,  a large  congregation  testifying  to  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  in  the  Ullswater  district,  where  he  had  made 
his  home,  J.W.W. 
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THOMAS  NEVIN. 

By  the  death  of  Thomas  Nevin,  at  the  early  age  of  49,  the 
Society  has  lost  a member  whom  it  could  ill  spare.  Mr.  Nevin 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Edward  Nevin,  solicitor,  of  Dews- 
bury. For  many  years  he  lived  at  Mirfield,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  public  life  of  that  district,  and  amongst  other  positions 
which  he  held  was  that  of  a J.P.  for  the  borough  of  Dewsbury. 

Mr.  Nevin  became  a member  of  our  Society,  with  which  his 
uncle,  Mr.  John  Nevin,  had  previously  had  a long  connection,  in 
May,  1908.  He  filled  the  office  of  Hon.  Treasurer  from  1921  to 
1929,  succeeding  Mr.  H.  F.  Chadwick,  and  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  that  capacity.  The  purchase  of  the  premises  at  10, 
Park  Place,  Leeds,  was  a very  heavy  burden  upon  our  finances, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Nevin’s  tactful  handling  of  a 
difficult  situation  that  the  Society  was  able  to  carry  on  its  work 
successfully  until  the  falling  in  of  the  Lancaster  legacy  again 
placed  its  finances  on  a sound  foundation.  He  resigned  his  office 
owing  to  ill-health,  but  continued  his  membership  of  the  Council. 
Although  he  made  no  contribution  to  our  Journal , Mr.  Nevin  was 
ever  ready  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  his  cheerful 
and  happy  disposition  made  him  a general  favourite.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Yorkshire  Tykes’  Club,  at  whose  meetings  he 
made  frequent  exhibits,  being  Arch-Tyke  in  1927. 

Mr.  Nevin  was  also  a member  of  the  Wakefield  Diocesan  Advisory 
Committee  on  Faculties,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield’s  Historical 
Documents’  Commission,  1920,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Legh  Tolson,  F.S.A. 


E.  W.  Crossley. 
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Tlie  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  York- 
shire Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
any  items  which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


REVIEW. 

A History  of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Giggleswick.  By  Thomas  Bray- 

shaw  and  Ralph  M.  Robinson.  London:  Halton  & Co.  Ltd., 

1932. 

The  history  of  those  Yorkshire  parishes  which  has  not  previously 
been  recorded  in  a special  volume  proceeds  steadily.  Of  recent 
additions  to  the  list  those  dealing  with  Kirby  Underdale  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Shepherd,  Kirkheaton  by  Legh  Tolson,  and  Thornton-le- 
Dale  by  R.  W.  Jeffery  are  good  examples.  To  these  has  now  been 
added  that  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Giggleswick  which  includes 
the  townships  of  Giggleswick,  Settle,  Rathmell,  Langcliffe  and 
Stainforth.  The  late  Mr.  Brayshaw’s  life-long  connection  with 
the  parish  made  him  well  acquainted  with  its  local  history,  tradi- 
tions and  customs,  and  this  special  knowledge  gives  a human  touch 
to  the  book.  He  has  been  well  supported  by  his  co-editor,  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  collaborated  with  him  and  completed  the  work 
after  Mr.  Brayshaw’s  death. 

In  the  first  chapter  an  account  is  given  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  cave  near  Settle,  of  the  remains  of  Neolithic  man  found 
there  and  its  later  occupation  by  the  Romano-British  inhabitants 
of  the  parish.  The  earlier  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parish  is  of 
interest.  About  1205  Giggleswick  church  was  given  by  Henry  de 
Puiset  to  Finchale,  a cell  of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
at  Durham,  and  in  1230  was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  monks 
of  Durham  for  the  use  of  their  monks  at  Finchale.  But  though 
the  monks  of  Durham  became  the  owners  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
they  had  very  little  land  there.  On  the  other  hand  the  Cistercians 
of  Furness  held  considerable  property  at  Stackhouse,  and  Sawley 
at  Stockdale,  Langcliffe,  Stainforth  and  Rathmell.  With  some 
smaller  grants,  the  editors  estimate  that  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  parish  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  religious  houses. 

In  1652  or  1653  William  Dewsbury,  a prominent  Quaker,  visited 
Settle,  and  the  Quakers  became  very  strong  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Samuel  Watson  of  Stainforth  hall  was  one  of  their  most  influential 
supporters  and  suffered  much  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  1689,  Watson’s  house  at  Stain- 
forth was  licensed  for  their  meetings,  together  with  one  at  Settle 
“ built  on  purpose.”  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
meeting  house  specially  built  in  the  district.  Another  licensed 
meeting  place,  for  another  body  of  Dissenters,  was  the  house  of 
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Richard  Frankland,  who  was  born  at  Rathmell,  and  founded  there 
the  hrst  academy  for  training  Non-conformist  ministers  in  England. 
The  illustrations  include  a view  of  Stainforth  hall. 

The  two  last  of  the  26  chapters  comprising  the  book  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  well-known  school  at  Giggleswick,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  parish,  one  of  whom  was  William  Paley  the  author, 
amongst  other  works,  of  Evidences  of  Christianity , the  first  edition 
of  which,  we  are  told,  was  exhausted  in  a single  day.  Paley,  how- 
ever, was  actually  born  at  Peterborough,  but  his  father,  who  was 
a native  of  Langcliffe  in  the  parish,  was  headmaster  of  Giggleswick 
school  for  over  fifty  years,  and  there  young  Paley  received  his 
education.  The  book  is  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 

E.  W.  Crossley. 


TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

East  Riding  Society's  Transactions.  Vol.  XXVII,  Part  2,  contains 
Local  History  from  the  Howdenshire  Poll  Tax  Roll,  by  Col.  P. 
Saltmarshe;  A Hull  Historic  Celebration — -Kingston  upon  Hull 
and  its  Lord  Mayors;  Address  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman 
R.  Mell,  at  the  Banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  Hull,  on  May  6th, 
1931;  Address  by  Mr.  John  Drinkwater;  Charter  Roll — 
Edward  III — (6  May,  1331)- — Dislocation  of  the  Femur  upon 
the  Acetabular  Notch  in  a pre-Roman  Briton,  by  Dr.  M.  F. 
Ashley-Montagu ; Hull  Shipping  Pictures;  An  Anglo-Saxon 
Necklace  from  Yorkshire,  by  Chas.  Green;  Early  Pottery  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds;  Bronze-Age  Beaker  from  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds;  An  Anglian  Cinerary  Urn  from  Hibaldstow,  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  by  Chas.  Green. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1931  contain,  The  Plague 
in  Halifax  Parish,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  The  Heraldry  of  the 
Halifax  Parish  Church,  by  R.  Bretton;  The  Halifax  Coalfield, 
by  W.  B.  Trigg;  The  Rayners  of  Norland,  by  H.  P.  Kendall 
and  W.  B.  Trigg;  Birchenlee  Carr  or  Birckenlee  Carr  in  Wads- 
worth, by  G.  Dent ; The  Library  of  Henry  Savile  of  Blaithroyd, 
by  T.  W.  Hanson;  Dialect  on  the  Map — -Some  Calder  Valley 
Place  Names,  by  W.  B.  Crump. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1931  includes 
a note  on,  and  views  of,  the  Hospitium  before  and  after  restora- 
tion, and  a note  on  a Roman  inscribed  stone  from  All  Saint’s 
church,  North  Street. 


PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries’  Journal,  Vol.  XII,  includes  a Note  on  Roman 
Gold  Bracelets  from  York  (pp.  168-9)  >*  and  the  Note  on  Excava- 
tions in  National  Monuments  includes  references  to  Kirkham 
Priory,  Rievaulx  Abbey,  Helmsley  and  Middleham  Castles 
(pp.  178-9). 


REVIEWS,  ETC. 
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The  Numismatic  Chronicle , Fifth  Series,  Vol.  IX,  includes  an 
account  of  a hoard  of  coins  (Roman)  found  at  Walton  wood, 
Upton  (pp.  318-9). 

Vol.  XI,  includes  a Note  on  an  unpublished  Yorkshire  Token 
of  Charles  Farnehill,  Yorke  (pp.  132-3). 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum:  Review  of  the  Principal  Acquisitions 
during  the  year  1931,  includes  An  account  of  a 7th-8th-century 
Anglian  Cross  from  Easby. 


YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[Note. — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been  issued 
from  1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  which  may 
have  escaped  his  notice.] 

Roman  Malt  on  and  District:  Report:  No.  4 — A Roman  Villa  at 
Langton,  near  Malton,  E.  Yorkshire;  by  Philip  Corder  and 
John  L.  Kirk;  10  X6J;  pp.  99;  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society’s  Roman  Antiquities’  Committee,  1932. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Thornton  in  Lonsdale,  1576-1812;  edited 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Chippindall;  9x6;  pp.  [viii]J-332;  The  York- 
shire Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxxix,  1931. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Great  Ay  ton,  1600-1812;  edited  by  W.  J. 
Kaye;  9x6;  pp.  viii-4-190;  The  Yorkshire  Parish  Register 
Society,  Vol.  xc,  1931. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Bentham,  1666-1812;  edited  by  Col.  W.  H. 
Chippindall;  9x6;  pp.  viiJ-221;  The  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society,  Vol.  xci,  1932. 

A History  of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Giggleswick;  by  Thomas 
Brayshaw  and  Ralph  M.  Robinson;  9I-X7J;  pp.  xv+281; 
London:  Halton  and  Company  Ltd.,  1932. 

The  History  of  Huddersfield  and  District;  by  Taylor  Dyson; 
8JX5J;  pp.  xi+491;  Huddersfield:  The  Advertiser  Press  Ltd., 
1932. 

A Short  History  of  the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  Almondbury;  by  G.  W. 
Morrison;  6JX4;  pp.  12;  London:  S.P.C.K.,  [1931]. 

The  Church  of  S.  Matthew,  Holbeck,  1832-1932:  A Centenary 
Handbook  with  a short  history  of  the  Chapelry ; by  R.  J.  Wood; 
8|X5j;  pp.  44;  Leeds:  Youngmans,  68  New  Briggate,  1931. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Sherburn  in  Elmet;  by  R.  E.  England;  7^x5; 
pp.  [16];  Sherburn:  E.  Pearson,  [1931]. 

History  of  Muker  Church;  by  E.  R.  Fawcett;  8x6J;  pp.  10; 
[ Reprinted  from  the  “ Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,”  1931]. 

The  Story  of  York  Minster;  by  Charles  C.  Bell;  7JX5J;  pp.  80; 
London:  Raphael  Tuck,  1932. 

Notes  on  the  History  and  Architecture  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
Pontefract;  by  A.  G.  Shipley;  8JX5J;  pp.  12;  Pontefract: 
Marshall,  [1932]. 
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Whitby  Prints,  Vol.  i,  A-K;  by  T.  H.  English;  12^-Xio;  pp. 
xix+A  to  K;  Whitby:  Horne  and  Son  Ltd.,  1931. 

Spofforth  Castle  and  Church : the  Story  of  the  Percies  of  Spofforth ; 
byR.A.M.;  7^X4};  pp.  32;  Harrogate:  R.  Ackrill  Ltd.,  [1931]. 

Exhibition  of  “ Old  York  ” Views  (Evelyn  Collection),  4 Nov., 
1930;  8JX5^;  pp.  48;  York:  Herald  Printing  Works,  [1930]. 

English  Writings  of  Richard  Rolle,  Hermit  of  Hampole;  ed.  by 
H.  E.  Allen;  7^x5;  pp.  lxiv+180;  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1931- 

Saint  Aelred  of  Rievaulx;  by  T.  Edmund  Harvey;  7JX5;  pp. 
148;  London:  H.  R.  Allenson  Ltd.,  1932. 

Wawn  Family  Records,  Parts  III  to  VI ; by  C.  N.  Wawn;  11  i x8|; 
pp.  33  to  96;  Sunderland:  Ihe  Hills  Press,  Holmeside,  n.d. 

The  Fairbanks  of  Sheffield,  1688-1848;  by  T.  Walter  Hall;  10x7; 
pp.  ii-J- 163 ; Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend  Ltd.,  1932. 

Whitby  Prints,  Vol.  II,  L — Z;  by  T.  H.  English;  i2|xio;  pp. 
L — Z;  Whitby:  Horne  and  Son  Ltd.,  1931. 
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Uhc  lorksbire  Brchwological  Journal. 

List  of  prices  of  Publications  of  the  Society,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Librarian,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds  : — 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  bound  in  cloth,  post-free,  £i 
,,  ,,  single  parts,  unbound 

,,  ,,  cases  for  binding 

Excursion  programmes... 

Reports  of  Proceedings  at  Early  Excursions 
Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  the  Society’s  Library 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Society’s  Library 
Domesday  Book  for  Yorkshire 

Fountains  Abbey,  by  Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope,  with 
date-coloured  Plan... 

The  Plan  alone  (on  linen) 

Plistory  of  Hemingborough 

The  Cistercian  Order,  by  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  E.S.A. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beverley,  by  J.  Bilson,  E.S.A.  ... 

The  Ripon  Manual 

Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North 
Riding,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  E.S.A.  ... 

Ditto  at  York 

Ditto  East  Riding  ... 

The  Roman  Eorts  at  Elslack,  by  T.  May,  E.S.A — 

Yorkshire  Church  Plate,  Yol.  I,  by  T.  M.  Fallow, 

M.A.,  E.S.A.,  and  H.  B.  McCall,  E.S.A. 

Ditto  Yol.  II 

Index  to  Paver’s  Marriage  Licences,  1567-1680 
Historical  and  Architectural  Description  of  Monk 
Bretton  Priory,  by  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A.  ... 

The  Roman  Fort  at  Ilkley,  by  A.  M.  Woodward, M.  A.  ,E.  S.A. 

The  Medieval  Military  Effigies  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  late 
VV.  M.  I’ Anson,  E.S.A.  ... 

Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  by  Dr.  W.  Farrer  ( 

* With  a few  exceptions. 

All  literary  communications,  original  documents,  including  ancient  charters, 
deeds,  inventories,  or  wills  of  historical  value,  notices  of  archaeological  discoveries, 
and  other  papers  relating  to  Yorkshire,  intended  for  the  Journal,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Editor,  H.  B.  McCALL,  F.S.  A.,  Holme  Lea,  Ilkley. 

THE  TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  ARE:— 

Life  Members  (whose  Subscriptions  are  invested,  and  the  Interest  only 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society) 

Annual  Members 

Subscriptions  are  due  on  January  \st,  and  should  be  paid  to  the  Hon. Treasurer, 
H.  Chapman,  4,  Coppice  Drive,  Harrogate,  or  through  the  Subscriber’s  Banker. 
Further  information  can  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

E.  W.  CROSSLEY,  F.S.A. , Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,' Halifax. 

IRecorh  Series  of  the  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA.  LIFE  COMPOSITION,  £20. 

(For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  \Y.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A., 

East  Hagbourne  Grange,  Didcot,  Berkshire.) 

( INQUISITIONS  (James  I and  Charles  I). 

[YORKSHIRE  WILES  AT’  SOMERSET  HOUSE,  1649-1660. 

2,  5,  7,  8,  42,  52,  62,  67.— YORKSHIRE  FEET  OF  FINES. 

3,54.— WEST  RIDING  SESSIONS  RECORDS  (Vols.  I & II). 

4,6,11,  14,19,22,24,26,  28,  32,  35,  49,  60,  68,  73.— INDEX  of  WILLS  PROVED 

9. — ABSTRACTS  OF  WILLS,  1665-6.  [at  YORK. 

10,  13.— COUCHER  BOOK  OF  SELBY  ABBEY  (Yols.  I & II). 

12,  23,  31,  37,  59.— YORKSHIRE  INQUISITIONS  (Yols.  I-V). 

15,  18,  20.— ROYALIST  COMPOSITIONS  (Vols.  I-III). 

16,  21.— LAY  SUBSIDIES  (Yols.  I & IT). 

17,  81.— MONASTIC  NOTES  (Yols.  I & II). 
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FOUNTAINS  MANUSCRIPTS. 

In  The  British  Museum  Quarterly  for  June,  1932  (vii,  16),  Mr. 
H.  I.  Bell,  the  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  has 
written  a valuable  note  describing  a register  of  charters  relating  to 
Aldbrough,  near  Masham,  and  dependent  properties,  which  was 
compiled  at  Fountains  Abbey  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
manuscript  (Egerton  MS.  3053)  was  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  in  1932.  It  is  quite  clearly  the  volume 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Lawson-Tancred  in  1922,  when 
it  was  examined  by  Mr.  William  Brown  for  his  third  volume  of 
Yorkshire  Deeds  (Record  Series,  vol.  lxiii).  Mr.  Brown  found  that 
there  were  three  charters  relating  to  land  in  Ilton  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  fifteenth-century  Chartulary  edited  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lancaster.  Of  these  he  printed  abstracts,  together  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  and  of  various  genealogical  notes  which  are 
included  (ibid.,  pp.  vii,  57). 

Mr.  Bell  describes  in  greater  detail  the  notes  made  by  the  copyist, 
showing  the  system  which  was  then  in  force  at  Fountains  for  en- 
dorsing the  original  charters  with  press-marks,  and  storing  them  in 
boxes.  He  concludes  “ that  the  charters  of  each  grange  or  manor 
were  tied  up  in  bundles,  each  of  which  covered  one  member  of  the 
manor  and  was  denoted  by  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  charters 
being  numbered  separately  in  each  bundle.’ ’ 

In  connection  with  the  later  fifteenth-century  Chartulary  it  may 
be  noted  that  when  Mr.  Lancaster  issued  his  edition  in  1915  the 
second  volume,  covering  the  letters  D — I (with  the  exception  of 
several  detached  leaves),  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William 
Ingilby.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
at  Sotheby’s  on  21  Oct.,  1920  (lot  55) ; and  is  now  Add.  MS.  40009. 
The  first  and  third  volumes  were  already  in  the  Museum’s  posses- 
sion; the  fifth  is  in  the  John  Rylands  Library;  and  the  fourth  is 
still  missing.  C.T.C. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MSS.  AND  DEEDS. 

A revised  edition  of  this  Catalogue,  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  has  recently  been  completed  and  can  be  obtained  for 
5/-.  Since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  in  1912  there  have  been 
large  accessions,  both  to  the  MSS.  and  Deeds  in  the  Society’s 
possession.  The  number  of  MSS.  has  increased  from  350  to  520 
and  parcels  of  Deeds  from  36  to  106.  The  index  is  very  much 
fuller  and  three  times  the  length  of  that  in  the  original  issue. 
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BRONZE  SWORD  SCABBARD  OF  LA  TENE  PERIOD  FROM 

THE  TRENT. 

From  time  to  time  interesting  objects  are 
brought  to  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Hull  which 
have  been  dredged  from  the  Trent  by  “ gravel 
catchers.”  A little  while  ago  a beautifully-decorated 
half  of  a bronze  scabbard  of  La  Tene  period  was 
111  brought  in,  having  been  seen  among  the  gravel 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Trent.  The  piece  is 
23J  inches  long,  and  ij  inches  wide,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustration,  is  decorated  with 
characteristic  Celtic  engraving.  In  the  British 
Museum  similar  examples  occur  with  decorations 
very  like  that  on  the  Trent  specimen,  and  in  the 
Guide  to  the  Iron  Age  an  example  is  figured  from 
Bugthorpe.  T.S. 

PRE-NORMAN  STONE  AT  MASHAM. 

In  the  course  of  some  necessary  repairs  at 
Masham  church  in  the  month  of  June,  1932,  a 
sculptured  stone  was  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
inside  western  face  of  the  tower,  where  it  had 
doubtless  been  built-in  at  the  period  of  the 
erection  of  the  structure,  say  about  1140.  The 
stone,  which  is  obviously  a portion  of  a cross 
shaft,  is  22\  inches  long  by  10J  inches,  tapering 
to  9I-  inches  broad,  and  the  thickness  is  6 inches,, 
tapering  to  5 4 inches.  The  material  is  fine-grained 
sandstone;  and  the  carving,  which  occurs  on 
three  sides  only,  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  On  the  face  appears  a cross  with 
splayed  arms,  and  above  it  a knot  of  interlaced 
strapwork,  the  interlacing  of  which  is  irregular 
and  angular.  The  back  displays  a crude  sort  of 
key-pattern;  and  the  side  is  ornamented  with  a 
device  like  wriggling  serpents  or  worms.  The 
late  Prof.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  to  whom  photo- 
graphs were  submitted,  says,  “ I venture  to  date 
it  shortly  after  1100.  There  are  lots  of  analogies.” 
Masham  possesses  several  other  early  sculptured 
stones,  some  of  which  date  from  the  Anglian  period.  See  vol.  xix, 
page  360,  of  this  Journal.  H.B.McC. 
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A BRONZE  PALSTAVE  FROM  ARNCLIFFE  IN  LITTON 

DALE,  W.  YORKSHIRE. 

The  small  bronze  palstave  figured  in  this  note  was  obtained 
recently  from  the  finder,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg,  of  Kildwick  Hall, 
who  has  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  it  at  my  leisure.  The 

implement  is  of  the  type  called 
“ palstave,”  a cast  bronze  celt,  with 
side  flanges  and  a mid-rib  for  hafting, 
the  side  flanges  leading  to  a recess  at 
the  middle  part  of  the  implement,  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  cleft-stick  haft 
would  be  housed.  This  example 
possesses  more  than  usual  interest 
and  importance,  however,  in  being  of 
a very  unusual  type,  in  many  of  its 
features.  The  most  noticeable  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  the  well- 
known  palstave  type,  is  that  the  mid- 
rib of  the  hafting  portion  lies  at  right 
angles  to  the  cutting  edge,  and  not 
parallel  to  it  as  is  the  general  case,, 
giving  the  implement  the  appearance 
of  having  had  a half  turn  of  the 
upper  part.  A second  noteworthy 
feature  is  a ridge  of  metal  separating 
blade,  making  the  lower  part  (the 
blade)  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  slender  socketed 
celts  of  the  latest  bronze  age  period,  e.g.,  those  from  Gilstead 
Moor,  Bingley,  in  the  Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford.  The  whole 
implement  is  much  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  is  usual  in  this 
type.  Greenwell,  in  his  Ancient  Bronze  Implements , records  only 
two  palstaves  with  the  cutting  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  mid-rib, 
one  from  Irthington,  Cumb.,  and  one  from  North  Owersby,  Lines. 
In  each  case  the  implement  is  small,  agreeing  very  closely  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  present  example.  His  comment  on  these  two 
is  that  they  represent  a type  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  but 
well  represented  in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  Bavaria,  with  some 
examples  in  Ireland.  The  present  example  has  a total  length  of 
only  ii  cms.,  a width  across  the  cutting  edge  of  3 cms.,  and  a 
weight  of  120  gms.  One  flange  has  been  broken  off,  but  allowance 
for  that  would  still  leave  this  example  less  than  half  the  average 
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Bronze  Palstave, 
from  Arncliffe,  West  Yorks. 

the  flange  portion  from  the 
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weight  for  this  type.  A preliminary  metallurgical  examination 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Smyth,  of  Armstrong  College,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  this  in  more  detail  later. 
At  the  points  marked  A,  B,  and  C on  the  figure,  polished  surfaces 
were  prepared  and  micro-photo,  examination  of  the  structure  made. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  the  palstave  was  cast  very  nearly  in 
its  present  form,  the  metal  at  A and  C showing  perfect  unaltered 
cast  structure  of  a bronze,  with  the  composition  copper  with  about 
9%  of  tin,  in  a very  pure  alloy  (the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is 
7.48).  The  spot  B on  the  ridge  of  metal  previously  referred  to 
shows  cast  structure  of  the  same  alloy,  thus  proving  this  to  be 
an  original  feature  of  the  casting,  but  superimposed  on  this,  a slight 
twinning  of  the  metal  crystals  and  a very  slight  degree  of  re- 
crystallisation, indicating  a little  working  or  forging  at  a moderate 
temperature.  It  is  very  difficult  without  more  detailed  work  to 
suggest  any  reason  for  this  very  local  working.  The  cutting  edge 
is  of  good  temper,  and  is  in  its  original  first -worked  condition; 
a very  beautiful  example  of  swage  sharpening.  It  is  clear  from  the 
micro-structure  that  the  implement  has  not  been  reforged  or  re- 
sharpened as  is  the  case  with  a used  one,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
flange  was  broken  during  the  first  hafting,  and  the  tool  put  on  one 
side  and  not  re-used.  Many  features  in  the  implement  indicate  its 
rather  late  position  in  the  bronze  period,  and  lead  one  to  suggest 
Bronze  Age  III  as  its  most  likely  date.  Its  nearest  associates  will 
be  the  flanged  celts  at  Bordley,  the  socketed  celt  at  Grassington 
Moor,  and  the  group  of  late  socketed  celts  and  palstaves  around 
Settle  and  Airton;  all  the  finds  of  this  area  of  Upper  Wharfedale 
and  Airedale  being  of  late  date.  ^ 

The  palstave  was  acquired  from  Mr.  Watson  Harker,  of  Arncliffe, 
who  found  it  about  fifteen  years  ago  when  digging  near  the  short 
by-pass  road  at  Starbotton,  near  Kettlewell.  It  will  probably  be 
deposited  in  the  Craven  Museum  at  Skipton. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  WARFNNF.1 

By  L.  C.  Loyd. 


In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  published  a series  of  biographical  notes  on  the  Domes- 
day tenants  in  chief  of  Yorkshire.  On  pages  149  and  150  he  deals 
with  the  parentage  of  William  de  Warenne.  The  pedigree  which 
he  propounds  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows:  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Coutances  in  Normandy,  married  a niece  of  the  duchess  Gunnor, 
the  Conqueror’s  great-grandmother,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Rodulf  de  Warenne  and  Roger  “ filius  episcopi,”  otherwise  Roger 
de  Mortemer.  Rodulf  married  firstly  Beatrix  and  secondly  Emma ; 
by  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons,  Rodulf,  who  died  without  issue, 
and  William,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  ulti- 
mately became  the  first  earl  of  Surrey.  The  facts  set  out  by  Ellis 
are  taken  by  him  from  a remarkable  article  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Warennes,  which  in  1846  Stapleton  published  in  the  Archceo- 
logical Journal.2  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  Stapleton  is 
the  pioneer,  and  the  material  which  he  has  collected  is  invaluable; 
on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  do 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  the  evidence  and  call  for 
a fresh  examination.  This  seems  the  more  necessary  since  Staple- 
ton’s views  were  accepted  by  Eyton  in  his  pedigree  of  the  family 
of  Mortemer3  and  appear  to  hold  the  field.  In  1921  Mr.  G.  H. 
White  published  in  the  Genealogist a valuable  criticism  of  Stapleton’s 
article,  and  in  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  carry 
the  process  a stage  further. 


1  The  materials  here  used  were  col- 
lected for  the  purposes  of  the  article 
on  the  earls  of  Surrey  in  the  second 
edition  of  The  Complete  Peerage. 

Some  little  time  must  yet  elapse 

before  the  publication  of  the  volume 
containing  that  article,  and  my 
thanks  axe  due  to  the  editors,  who 
readily  consented  to  the  anticipation 
of  some  of  its  conclusions.  Mr. 
Charles  Clay,  F.S.A.,  has  assisted  me 
with  valuable  suggestions  and  criti- 
cism, but  for  the  views  here  advanced 
I am  alone  responsible. 


2 Vol.  iii,  p.  1,  " Observations  in 
disproof  of  a pretended  marriage  of 
William  de  Warren  earl  of  Surrey 
with  a daughter  ....  of  William  the 
Conqueror,”  by  Thomas  Stapleton. 
I would  emphasize  Stapleton's  great 
services  to  learning,  services  the  more 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  when  he 
wrote  much  of  his  material  was  still 
in  manuscript  and  difficult  of  access. 
He  is  the  true  founder  of  Norman 
studies  in  England. 

3 The  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  iv,  196. 

4 Genealogist  ( New  Series),  xxxvii. 
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The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  is  in  a charter  of  Robert  I, 
duke  of  Normandy,  confirming  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Saint-Amand  at  Rouen;  it  is  printed  in  the  Monasticon  (vi,  noi) 
from  an  inspeximus  of  Henry  V on  the  Norman  patent  roll.  Since 
Saint-Amand  was  founded  c.  1030  and  Duke  Robert  left  for  the 
Holy  Land  in  1035,  dying  on  his  way  back,  it  must  have  been 
executed  between  those  dates.  The  charter  describes  the  abbey 
lands  in  the  following  terms: 

“ Qui  locus  circa  ecclesiam  extenditur  usque  ad  vicum  per 
quem  ad  portam  Roddebecce  itur  et  inde  usque  ad  terrain 
Willielmi  de  Tornebu.  Iterum  ab  ista  usque  ad  terrain  Radulfi 
de  Warenna.  inde  vero  usque  ad  murum  civitatis.” 

These  topographical  details  are  sufficiently  precise  to  show  that 
Rodulf s land  must  have  lain  outside  the  then  existing  city  wall 
to  the  east  towards  Mount  Saint-Catherine,  where  stood  the  abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  next  mention  of  Rodulf  is  an  entry  in  the  cartulary  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Pierre-de  Preaux,2  which  recites  that : 

“ Eodem  anno,  quo  in  conjugium  sortitus  est  Normannorum 
Marchio,  Willelmus  nomine,  Balduini  comitis  filiam,  dedit  sancto 
Petro  Pratelli  consuetudines,  quas  habebat  in  quadam  terra, 
que  Wascolium  vulgo  vocatur,  scilicet  hainfaram,  utlac,  rat, 
incendium,  bernagium,  bellum.” 

At  the  same  time  “ quidam  miles  de  Warenna,  Radulfus  nomine, 
annuente  conjuge  sua  Beatrice  ” gave  to  the  abbey  all  that  he  had 
in  the  same  land;  among  the  witnesses  is  Rodulf s brother  “ Gode- 
fridus.”  The  date  of  this  transaction  must  be  1053  or  shortly 
before,  and  Wascolium  is  Vascoeuil  in  the  department  of  the  Eure 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Les  Ardelys.  The  grant  of  high  justice 
by  the  duke  points  to  Vascoeuil  having  formed  part  of  the  ducal 
demesne,  and  the  fact  that  Rodulf  and  his  wife  held  land  there 
suggests  a connection  with  the  ducal  house.  It  will  be  necessary 


1 “ Rodulfus  ” seems  to  be  the 
correct  form.  He  is  invariably  so 
called  in  the  cartulary  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  Rouen,  a twelfth-century 
MS.  of  a house  closely  connected  with 
the  family,  although  in  the  same 
cartulary  there  occur  persons  named 

“ Radulfus.”  The  MSS.  in  which  he 
is  called  “ Radulfus  ” date  from  a 
time  when  the  form  “ Rodulfus  ” had 
become  rare  or  obsolete;  the  Preaux 
cartularv  was  written  in  the  thir- 


teenth century,  while  the  Saint- 
Amand  charter  is  only  known  from  a 
fifteenth-century  inspeximus.  “ Ro- 
dulfus ” is  moreover  the  “ lectio 
difhcilior.”  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
whether  “ Rodulfus  ” and  “Radul- 
fus ” were  originally  distinct  names. 

2 Printed  by  Stapleton  (Joe.  cit., 
p.  11).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Le 
Prevost  ( Notes  sur  le  departenient  de 
VEure,  iii,  324),  who  gives  the  re- 
ference to  the  cartulary,  fo.  137. 
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to  return  to  this  point,  which  is  of  importance  as  evidence  of  Bea- 
trix’s origin  and  of  the  family  pedigree. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Rodulf  de  Warenne  held  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Rouen,  and  from 
the  cartular}/  of  that  house,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  a con- 
siderable amount  of  information  concerning  him  can  be  derived.1 
An  entry  in  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  records  a purchase  by  the 
convent  from  “ Rodulfo  Warethnae  ” of  land  in  Bio  villa,  Merde- 
plud,  and  Sottevilla,  which  formed  part  of  Rodulf  s “ alodium,” 
and  a further  purchase  of  a hundred  acres  of  wood  “ a Rogerio  filio 
episcopi,  qui  et  particeps  et  coheres  est  ejusdem  alodii.”  The 
instrument  is  subscribed  by  Duke  William,  Mauger  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  Beatrix  wife  of  Rodulf  de  Warenne,  Roger  “ films  episcopi,” 
and  his  sons  William  and  Hugh,  the  former  of  whom  is  called  his 
heir2;  the  occurrence  of  the  archbishop  shows  it  to  be  earlier  than 
May,  1055,  the  date  of  his  deposition.  The  places  named  are 
Blosseville  and  Eauplet,  which  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
up  stream  from  Mont  Saint-Catherine,  the  site  of  the  abbey,  and 
Sotteville  opposite  to  them  on  the  left  bank.  Two  later  instruments 
in  the  cartulary  show  the  extent  of  the  inheritance  which  was  thus 
shared  between  Rodulf  and  Roger.  I11  the  first  Roger  “ filius 
Hugonis  episcopi,”  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Odain  and  his  sons 
William  and  Hugh,  sells  to  the  abbey  the  suit  of  mill  of  all  his  men 
in  Blosseville,  Mesnil-Esnard  (Einardi  mansionali),  Neuvillette 
(Novillula),  Lescure  (Scurra),  and  Eauplet3;  these  form  a compact 
territory  upstream  from  Mont  Saint-Catherine.  This  is  followed 
by  a notice  of  a sale  by  Rodulf  of  similar  rights  in  the  same  places.4 
The  identity  of  Roger  is  established  by  an  entry  in  the  cartulary  of 
Saint- Am  and  which  shows  “ Rogerius  filius  Hugonis  episcopi 
Constancie  urbis  ” (i.e.,  Coutances)  granting  to  the  abbey  certain 
lands  in  the  comte  of  Talou  and  in  the  modern  arrondissement  of 
Neufchatel  (Seine-Inf erieure)  when  his  daughter  Emma  became  a 
nun.5  It  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  the  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  Roger  and  Rodulf  until  the  other 
mentions  of  Rodulf  in  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  have  been  dealt 
with. 


1  Printed  by  A.  Deville  as  an 

appendix  to  the  cartulary  of  Saint  - 

Bertin  by  B.  Guerard  (1841)  in  Col- 
lection de  documents  inedits  sur  I’his- 
toive  de  France ; the  more  material 

extracts  have  been  printed  in  full  by 

Stapleton  in  his  article  in  the 
A rch  ecological  Journal.  The  refer- 


ences in  the  present  paper  are  to  the 
printed  cartulary. 

2 Cartulary,  No.  27,  pp.  435-6. 

3 Ibid.,  No.  40,  pp.  442-3. 

4 Ibid.,  No.  41,  p.  443. 

5 Printed  by  Stapleton,  loc.  cit., 
p.  7;  see  also  Henry  V’s  inspeximus, 
Monasticon,  vi,  1101. 
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In  1059  Beatrix,  the  wife  of  Rodulf  de  Warenne,  was  dead  and 
he  had  married  again,  for  in  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  we  read: 

Yir  quidam  illustris,  nomine  Rodulfus  de  Warenna,  cum 
conjuge  sua,  vocabulo  Emma,  divina  favente  gratia,  quatuor  sui 
juris  ecclesias  cum  omnibus  appenditiis  suis,  videlicet  harum 
villarum,  id  est  Amundi  Villae,  Anglicevillse,  Flamenvillae,  Malte- 
villae,  domno  abbati  Rainerio  et  monachis  ejus,  pro  xxx  libris- 

denariorum,  in  alodio  vendiderunt  et  tradiderunt  Acta 

sunt  haec  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  MLVIIII.1 

The  four  places  here  enumerated  all  lie  in  the  pays  de  Caux-, 
north  of  Rouen,  and  can  be  identified  as  follows:  Emanville,2 
Anglesqueville-sur-Saane,3  Flamanville-bEsneval,4  Motteville-rEs- 
neval.5  The  connection  of  these  places  in  later  times  with  the 
barony  of  Esneval  might  tempt  one  to  identify  Anglicavilla  with 
Anglesqueville-rEsneval  about  17  kil.  NNW.  of  Le  Havre;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  advowson  having  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  or  to  the  seigneurs  of  Esneval,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  history  of  the  advowson  of  Anglesquevilla-sur- 
Saane  establishes  the  identity. 

The  above  entry  in  the  cartulary  is  shortly  followed  by  one  re- 
counting that  Hugh  de  Flamanville,  with  the  consent  of  his  lord, 
Rodulf  de  “ Warethna,”  sold  to  the  abbey  tithe  and  land  in  Eman- 
ville, Motteville,  and  Flamanville;  the  entry  continues: 

“ Post  modicum  tempus  pretaxati  Hugonis  dominus,  scilicet 
supra  memoratus  Rodulfus,  et  uxor  ejus,  vocabulo  Emma,  ac 
filii  eorum  Rodulfus  et  Willelmus,  ad  nostrum  venerunt  monas- 
terium;  una  cum  eis  venit  ipse  Hugo,  rogavit  eos  ut  harum 
omnium  conventionum  donationem  in  perpetuam  hereditatem 


1 Cartulary,  No.  29,  pp.  436-7. 

2 In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  baron  d’Esneval  was 
the  patron  of  the  church  (Toussaints 
Duplessis;  Description  de  la  Haute 
Normandie,  ii,  529).  Deville  in  his 
geographical  index  to  the  cartulary 
identifies  it  with  Omonville;  that 
Stapleton  was  right  in  identifying  it 
with  Emanville  seems  clear  from  the 
fact  that  that  place  with  the  others 
here  mentioned  subsequently  formed 
part  of  the  barony  of  Esneval. 

3 In  the  thirteenth  century  the 

abbat  of  Saint-Catherine  (■ i.e .,  the 
Holy  Trinity)  was  the  patron 

(Pouille  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in 
Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France, 
xxiii,  299]). 


4 “ Ecclesiae  de  Flamenvilla  here- 
des  Roberti  de  Bosco  patroni.  Valet 
circa  x li.  Abbas  Sanctse  Katerinae 
totum  capit  ” (Pouille  of  the  diocese 
of  Rouen,  op.  cit.,  xxiii,  293c).  In 
1600  the  baron  d’Esneval  claimed  the 
advowson  (Duplessis,  op.  cit.,  i,  465). 

5 “ Au  douzieme  siecle  Guillaume 
d’Epreville,  Abbe  de  Sainte-Cath- 
erine,  transigea  avec  Robert  d’Esne- 
val pour  le  patronnage  de  cette  cure, 
qui  demeura  a son  abbaie  ” (Duples- 
sis, op,  cit.,  i,  585).  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  prior  of  the  leper-house- 
of  Pavilly  was  the  patron;  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  chateau  of  Esneval  is 
close  to  Pavilly.  (See  Pouille  of  the 
diocese  of  Rouen  Recueil  des  His- 
toriens de  la  France,  xxiii,  254g.) 
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facerent  et  coram  altari  Sanctae  Trinitatis  suis  manibus  cartam 
signarent,  et  fecerunt.” 

Among  the  subscriptions  are,  " Signum  Rodulfi  de  Warethna 
....  Signum  Emmae  uxoris  Rodulfi  de  Warethna.  Signum  Rodulfi 

filii  eorum.  Signum  Willelmi  fratris  ejus ”l  This  notice  is- 

undated,  but  it  is  followed  by  one  dated  1060,  in  which  one  “ Hugo* 
equorum  domitor,  quod  vulgo  dicitur  marescal  ” granted  to  the- 
abbey  as  “ alodium  ” at  Flamanville  with  the  consent  of  his  lord,. 
Rodulf  de  Warethna.2  Another  entry  dated  1062  shows  us  “ quidam 
miles  nomine  Willelmi  filius  Ansgeri  de  Salceid  ” selling  to  the  abbey 
land  in  Emanville  with  the  consent  of  his  lord,  Rodulf  de  Warenne.3 
The  conclusion  to  which  these  entries  point  is  that  the  acquisition 
of  their  interests  in  these  places  by  the  monks  of  Holy  Trinity  took 
place  about  the  years  1059  to  1062,  and  that  the  transaction  in 
which  Rodulf  s sons,  Rodulf  and  William,  took  part  may  safely  be 
placed  about  the  year  1060. 

At  a later  date,  in  1074,  there  is  a further  transaction  which) 
completes  the  story: 

" Rodulfus  de  Warenna  ej usque  conjux,  vocabulo  Emma,, 
cum  filiis  suis,  Rodulfo  scilicet  atque  Willelmo,  post  annos  fere 
xvi  quam  quattuor  villarum  Caletensis  pagi,  Maltevillse  videlicet,. 
Flamenvillse,  Amundi  Villse  et  Anglicevillae,  ecclesias  et  earum 
decimas  nobis  vendiderant,  convenientes  in  hoc  monasterio* 
anno  dominicae  incarnationis  MLXXIIII,  omnem  totius  Osulfi 
Villas  ejusdem  Caletensis  pagi,  cum  ecclesia,  decimam,  quam  a 
Guillelmo,  filio  Rogerii,  filii  Hugonis  episcopi,  xxx  libris 
denariorum  emerant,  pro  redemptione  animarum  suarum,  in 
perpetuam  hereditatem  nobis  dederunt,  et  donationem  super 
altare  Sanctae  Trinitatis  posuerunt,  coram  testibus. 

Signum  ipsius  Rodulfi.  Signum  Emmae  uxoris  ejus.  Signum 
Rodulfi  filii  eorum.  Signum  Willelmi  fratris  ejus  . . . .”4 

Osulfi  Villa  appears  to  be  Auzouville-EEsneval,  a little  east  of 
Motteville  and  Flamanville.5 


1 Cartulary,  No.  31,  pp.  437-8. 

2 Ibid.,  No.  32,  p.  439. 

3 Ibid.,  No.  34,  pp.  439-440. 

4 Ibid.,  No.  35,  p.  440.  Stapleton 
prints  this  entry  on  p.  12  of  his 
article  in  the  Archaeological  Journal ; 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  date  is 
there  misprinted  MLXIIII,  making 
it  ten  years  too  early. 

5 In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
patron  was  the  prior  of  the  leper- 


house  of  Pavilly,  as  in  the  case  of 
Motteville  (Pouille  of  the  diocese  of 
Rouen,  in  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la 
France,  xxiii,  2549,  which  fact  and 
its  geographical  position  seem  deci- 
sive. Deville,  in  his  geographical 
index  to  the  cartulary,  and  Duplessis 
{op.  cit.,  i,  639),  suggest  Auzouvilla- 
sur-Saane,  but  this  lies  further  away, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the- 
patronage  was  in  private  hands. 
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It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  probable  nature  of  the  connection 
of  Rodulf  de  Warenne  with  Roger,  son  of  the  bishop.  Stapleton 
makes  them  brothers,  and  this  view  has  been  accepted  without 
comment  by  Mr.  White.  Stapleton  prints  from  the  cartulary  of 
Rouen  cathedral  an  entry,  which  from  the  mention  of  Richard  duke 
of  Normandy  as  living  cannot  be  later  than  1027,  telling  of  the 
recovery  of  certain  alienated  lands  in  which  a “ Radululfus  filius 
episcopi  ” bore  a part.1  He  then  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Rodulf 
and  Roger  shared  an  inheritance  near  Rouen,  viz.,  Blosseville, 
Eauplet,  etc.;  and  also  that  there  was  a coheirship  between  them 
in  the  pays  de  Caux,  viz.,  Motteville  and  the  other  places  named 
above.  On  these  grounds  he  identifies  Rodulf  with  the  “ Radulfus 
filius  episcopi  ” of  the  Rouen  cathedral  cartulary,  and  makes  him 
a son  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Coutances,  and  brother  of  Roger.2  The 
evidence,  however,  is  quite  insufficient  to  support  such  a conclusion 
and,  further,  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  negative  it  by 
implication.  In  the  first  place  the  coheirship  in  the  pays  de  Caux, 
to  which  Stapleton  refers,  never  existed;  as  to  four  of  the  places 
in  question,  viz.,  Motteville,  Flamanville,  Emanville,  and  Anglesque- 
ville,  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  shows  us  Rodulf  as  apparently  sole 
lord  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Roger  had  any  interest  in 
them.  As  regards  Auzonville,  on  the  other  hand,  Rodulf  seems  to 
have  acquired  all  he  possessed  there  by  purchase  from  Roger’s  son, 
William.  The  evidence  is  therefore  really  reduced  to  the  lands  near 
Rouen,  and  in  respect  of  these  the  language  used  is  peculiarly  inapt 
and  cumbrous  to  express  the  simple  relationship  of  brothers  ; “ qui 
et  particeps  et  coheres  est  ejusdem  alodii  ” would  never  have  been 
so  interpreted  by  one  who  was  not  already  prepossessed  by  the 
occurrence  of  a “ Radulfus  filius  episcopi  ” in  the  much  earlier 
entry  of  the  Rouen  cathedral  cartulary.  As  regards  the  latter  the 
offspring  of  the  clergy,  and  indeed  of  the  higher  clergy,  were  hardly 
rarities  in  the  Normandy  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  figures  in  this  actual  transaction, 
was  a married  man  with  a family,  from  whom  sprang  the  counts  of 
Evreux.  Further,  it  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  entry  of  1053  in 
the  Preaux  cartulary  there  appears  a brother  of  Rodulf  named 


1 Arch.  Journal,  iii,  6.  It  is  also 
printed  by  L.  Valin  ( Le  Due  de 
N ormandie  et  sa  Cour — Paris,  1910 — 
p.  257),  where  the  reference  to  the 
cartulary  is  given,  fo.  31. 

2 Stapleton  further  identifies  Roger 
” filius  episcopi  ” with  Roger  de 
Mortemer,  and  in  this  he  has  been 


followed  by  Eyton  in  his  pedigree  of 
the  Mortemer  family  (Antiquities  of 
Shropshire,  iv,  196).  In  the  forth- 
coming ninth  volume  of  the  Complete 
Peerage  (2nd  edition),  under  “ Mor- 
timer,” reasons  will  be  given  in  dis- 
proof of  this  identification. 
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Godfrey;  the  Holy  Trinity  transaction  in  which  Rodulf  and  Roger 
figure  as  coheirs  must  have  been  before  May,  1055.  If  that  coheirship 
vras  a sharing  between  brothers,  the  non-participation  of  Godfrey 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  either  that  he  was  of  the 
half-blood  or  died  in  the  short,  and  very  possibly  non-existent, 
interval.  Again  there  is  no  trace  of  Roger  having  had  any  interest 
in  Rodulf’s  lands  at  Vascoeuil  or  in  the  pays  de  Caux,  and  in  each 
case  it  would  seem  necessary  to  account  for  this  by  the  assumption 
that  such  lands  came  to  Rodulf  with  his  wife.  Conversely  Rodulf 
does  not  figure  in  the  grant  by  Roger  to  the  abbey  of  Saint-Amand 
of  lands  in  Talou.  On  a review  of  the  whole  matter  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  evidence  put  forward  by  Stapleton  is  quite  inadequate  to 
prove  his  case  and  that  in  addition  there  are  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  not  fatal  to  the  hypothesis,  still  require  to  be 
explained  away. 

It  will  -be  worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the 
history  of  these  lands  near  Rouen,  in  which  Rodulf  and  Roger  had 
a joint  interest.  In  the  time  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Coutances,  the 
actual  seat  of  the  bishops,  absent  from  their  diocese,  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  pagan  invasions,  was  the  church  of  Saint-Lo 
at  Rouen,1  and  Bishop  Hugh  founded  seven  prebends  in  the  church 
of  Saint-Lo,  to  which  he  transferred  seven  canons  from  Coutances.2 
Instruments  of  a later  date  show  the  priory  of  Saint-Lo  in  possession 
of  the  church  of  Blosseville  with  the  tithe,  the  church  of  Mesnil- 
Esnard  with  the  tithe,  and  the  tithes  of  Eauplet  and  Lescure.3  It 
■seems  a just  inference  from  these  facts  that  the  possessions  of  the 
priory  at  Blosseville  and  Mesnil-Esnard  originally  formed  part  of 
the  endowment  of  the  seven  prebends  founded  by  Bishop  Hugh, 
and  that  the  interest  of  Roger,  the  bishop’s  son,  in  these  places 
came  to  him  from  his  father.  A consideration  of  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  suggests  that  there  was  some  blood  relationship  between 
Rodulf  de  Warenne  and  Roger  “ filius  episcopi,”  but  that  for  the 
reasons  given  above  that  relationship  must  have  been  more  remote 
than  one  of  brothers. 

Rodulf  de  Warenne  II. 

The  latest  known  occurrence  of  Rodulf  de  Warenne  I is  in  1074, 
the  entry  in  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  dealt  with  above,  and  in  all 

1 Cartulary  of  the  chapter  of  (Rouen,  1890),  vol.  ii;  bull  of 

Coutances;  extract  printed  in  Gallia  Eugenius  III  (1144)  at  p.  291;  bull 
Christiana,  xi,  Instr.  217-218.  of  Hadrian  IV  (1156)  at  p.  293; 

2 Ibid.,  218.  charter  of  Henry  II  (1180-1182)  at 

3 See  Histoire  du  Prieure  de  Saint-  p.  295;  bull  of  Lucius  III  (1184)  at 
Lo  de  Rouen,  by  L.  de  Glanville  p.  334. 
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probability  he  died  not  long  afterwards.  Of  his  son  Rodulf  there 
is  no  express  mention  beyond  his  two  occurrences  in  that  cartulary. 
These,  however,  indicate  him  to  have  been  the  elder  son,  and  since 
neither  the  lands  near  Rouen  nor  in  the  pays  de  Caux  held  by  the 
elder  Rodulf  are  found  at  a later  date  in  the  possession  of  William 
de  Warenne,  the  younger  son,  or  of  his  descendants,  it  seems  a 
justifiable  assumption  that  Rodulf  the  younger  left  issue  to  whom 
these  lands  passed.  Materials  for  a pedigree  of  this  elder  branch  of 
the  family,  assuming  it  to  have  existed,  are  entirely  lacking,1  but 
the  scanty  facts  available  suggest  that  these  lands  may  have  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  family  of  Esneval. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  some  of  the  lands  in  the  pays  de- 
Caux  held  by  Rodulf  de  Warenne  formed  at  a later  date  part  of  the 
barony  of  Esneval,  and  the  clue  thus  afforded  may  be  followed  up. 
In  the  return  of  knights’  fees  in  Normandy  in  1172  we  read: 

Robertus  de  Wesneval  iij  milites;  et  ad  servitium  suiim 
xij  milites  et  iiijtam  partem.2 

Further  light  on  this  entry  comes  from  one  in  the  feodary  of 
Philip  Augustus,  which  can  be  dated  between  1210  and  1220: 

Robertus  de  Woinevilla,  tria  feoda,  de  ducatu,  apud 
Kriquetot  et  apud  Mautevillam  et  apud  Pavelliacum  et  apud 
Blovillam.  Inde  tenet  Henricus  de  Anglica  Villa  ibidem  unum 
feodum,  et  dimidium  apud  Criketot.  Heres  de  Esclonde, 
dimidium  feodum  apudCriquetot.  Jordanus  deWalicarvilla,unum 
quarterium  apud  Walicarvillam.  Apud  Frievillam,  dimidium 
feodum,  quod  est  in  manu  domini  regis.  Rogerus  de  PeretoR 
unum  feodum  et  dimidium  apud  Criketot  et  apud  Mautevillam 
et  apud  Ternemare  et  apud  Yenvillam  et  apud  Blovillam. 
Willelmus  Belvilein,  unum  feodum  apud  Mautevillam.  Willel- 
mus  de  Flanmenvilla,  dimidium  feodum  apud  Criquetot  et 
apud  Flamen villain.  Willelmus  Durescu,  dimidium  feodum 
apud  Mesnil  Gomel.  Radulfus  de  Francquesnel,  dimidium 
feodum  ibidem.  Willelmus  de  Similiaco,  unum  feodum  apud 
Rarrcofeuquere.  Radulfus  de  Plesseiz,  unum  feodum  ibidem.”3. 
In  these  entries  the  service  of  three  knights  due  in  1172  from 
Robert  de  Esneval  corresponds  to  the  three  fees  held  “ de  ducatu  ” 
in  the  feodary  of  1210-1220,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  lands 

1 Whether  they  exist  in  the  2 Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  ( Rolls 

monastic  records  in  the  archives  of  Series),  ii,  630. 

the  Seine-Inferieure  (Serie  H)  must  3 Recueil  des  Historiens  de  Id 
remain  a matter  for  surmise  until  France,  xxiii,  643g. 
these  sources  have  been  more  com- 
pletely classified. 
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enumerated  as  undertenancies  in  the  latter  formed  part  of  those 
12 J fees,  which  went  to  make  up  the  barony  of  Esneval  in  1172, 
Among  these  places  we  find  Motteville,  Flamanville,  and  Anglesque- 
ville  in  Caux,  which  were  held  byRodulf  deWarenne  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  Blosseville  near  Rouen,  one  of  the  chief  components 
of  that  inheritance  which  he  shared  with  Roger,  son  of  the  bishop. 
Further  evidence  of  the  connection  of  Blosseville  with  the  family  of 
Esneval  is  forthcoming  from  the  archives  of  the  priory  of  Saint-Ld 
at  Rouen.  By  a charter  dated  1285  “ Robertus  de  Esneval  miles  ” 
renounced  certain  rents  in  money  and  corn  in  the  parishes  of  Mesnil- 
Esnard  and  Blosseville  due  to  him  from  the  priory  of  Saint-Lo,1 
while  in  1307  “ Robert  de  Esneval  chevalier  seigneur  de  Paveilly,” 
by  his  charter  renounced  a claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
Blosseville  which  he  had  been  maintaining  against  the  priory2; 
this  last  was  confirmed  by  his  grandson,  another  Robert,3  who  also 
mentions  his  grandfather’s  renunciation  of  the  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Mesnil-Esnard.  With  regard  to  this  it  must  be  noted 
that  Robert  de  Neubourg,  dean  of  Rouen  (1176-1189),  confirmed 
a renunciation  in  favour  of  Saiht-Lo  of  the  patronage  of  Mesnil- 
Esnard  by  Roger  de  Pavilly4;  Roger  de  Pavilly  also  granted  to  the 
church  of  Mesnil-Esnard  a rent  which  he  had  in  that  commune.5 
In  1236  Reginald  de  Pavilly  gave  to  the  priory  of  Saint-Lo  all  his 
wood  in  the  parish  of  Mesnil-Esnard  with  the  land  pertaining 
thereto.6  How  the  family  of  Pavilly  obtained  a footing  in  Mesnil- 
Esnard  is  not  apparent,  but  the  possession  of  Motteville  and  the 
other  fees  in  Caux  seems  to  show  that  Esneval,  and  not  they,  were 
the  successors  of  Warenne.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  an  heiress  brought  the  lands  of  Pavilly  to  the  family  of 
Esneval,  as  is  shown  by  Robert  d’ Esneval  being  described  in  1307 
as  seigneur  of  Pavilly.7 

The  view  that  Esneval  had  obtained  these  lands  by  inheritance 
from  Warenne  is  supported  by  some  slight  evidence  of  later  date. 
In  the  “ aveu  ” of  the  barony  of  Esneval  by  Marguerite  d’Esneval 
dated  20  April,  1419,  we  read: 


1 Glanville,  op.  cit.,  ii,  359. 

2 Ibid.,  ii,  398. 

3 Ibid.,  ii,  91. 

4 Ibid.,  ii,  348.  In  1172  Roger  de 
Pavilly  owed  the  service  of  two 
knights,  and  also  three  knights  for 
castleguard  at  Lions  ( Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  ii,  632) ; in  the 
feodaries  of  Philip  Augustus  he  had 
been  succeeded  by  Thomas  de  Pavilly. 

5 Glanville,  op.  cit.,  ii,  358. 

6 Ibid.,  ii,  367. 


7  Their  tomb  was  in  the  quire  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Rouen.  “ Gist  Messire  Robert  d’Es- 
neval qui  deceda  1316.  Et  aupres  de 
luy  la  Damoiselle  Dame  de  Pavilly 
son  epouse  qui  deceda  en  1304  ” 
(Pommeraye,  Histoire  de  V Abb  aye  de 
la  Tres-Sainte  Trinite  du  Mont  de 
Rouen,  p.  71 — from  a MS.  of  Bigot 
Soumesnil) . The  family  seems  to  have 
had  rights  of  burial  in  the  church. 
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“ Jehan  de  Croismare,  ung  plein  lieu,  paroisse  S.  Jehan  du 
Cardonnay  et  es  parties  d’environ;  et  fut  messire  Mahieu  de 
Varennes  qui  le  souloit  tenir  de  moy  par  parage;  et  ledit  Crois- 
mare le  tient  neuement  par  hommage.”1 

And  again  in  the  same  <f  aveu 

" Guillaume  de  Varennes  ung  quart  appele  le  lieu  Rouveray 
par  parage  ou  quint  degre,  assis  en  la  parroise  de  S.  Martin  de 
Veulles  sur  la  mer,  a present  en  ma  main.”2 

The  Norman  tenure  in  parage  originated  where  a younger 
brother  held  of  an  elder,  and  this  tenure  would  continue  to  the  sixth 
degree.3  These  entries  therefore  suggest  that  the  representation  of 
Rodulf  de  Warenne  passed  to  Esneval  through  an  heiress,  but  that 
a younger  branch  of  the  family  holding  in  parage  continued  in  the 
male  line  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  same 
time  the  elder  line  must  have  finished  in  an  heiress  before  1172, 
when  the  return  of  knights’  fees  shows  Robert  d’Esneval  in  posses- 
sion, and  one  would  hardly  have  expected  the  tenure  in  parage  to 
have  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  While 
this  piece  of  evidence  cannot  be  entirely  neglected,  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  much  weight  to  it.4 

William  de  Warenne. 


The  crucial  point  of  the  pedigree  and  the  one  on  which  its  real 
interest  depends  is  the  identity  of  William,  the  younger  son  of 
Rodulf  de  Warenne  with  the  William  de  Warenne  who  fought  at 
Hastings  and  became  the  first  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earliest  event 
in  the  career  of  the  future  earl  is  to  be  found  in  that  dying  speech 
which  Orderic  puts  into  the  mouth  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
From  it  we  learn  that  after  the  banishment  of  Roger  de  Mortemer 
in  1054,  the  duke  gave  the  castle  of  Mortemer  to  Roger’s  kinsman, 
William  de  Warenne;  the  actual  passage  runs: 

Pro  hac  offensa  Rogerium  de  Normannia  ejeci,  sed  paulo 
post  recon ciliatus,  illi  ceterum  honorem  reddidi.  Castrum 
tamen  Mortui  Maris,  in  quo  inimicum  meum  salvavit,  illi  jure, 
ut  reor,  abstuli;  sed  Guillelmo  de  Guarenna,  consanguineo  ejus, 
tironi  legitimo  dedi.”5 


1 Soc.  de  I’Hist.  de  Normandie- 
Melanges — Septieme  Serie,  p.  249. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  252. 

3 For  a definition  of  parage  see 
Summa  de  Legibus  N onnannie  in 
Coutumiers  de  Normandie  (ed.  Tardif 
— Soc.  Hist.  Norm.),  ii,  97. 

4 In  the  Ouerimoniae  of  1247  there 


is  mention  of  a “ Mathaeus  de  Varen- 
nis  ” in  Anjou  ( Rec . des  Hist,  de  la 
France,  xxiv,  8 if),  and  the  form  of 
the  name,  in  the  plural,  is  closer  to 
that  of  the  “ aveu  on  the  other 
hand  this  family  is  geographically 
far  removed  from  the  pays  de  Caux. 

5  Orderic — Historia  Ecclesiastica — - 
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The  next  event  in  his  life  is  his  presence  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
vouched  by  the  contemporary  William  of  Poitiers.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  dying  speech 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  grant  of  Mortemer  to 
William  must  necessarily  have  been  immediately  after  Roger’s 
banishment. 

Hitherto  the  identity  of  the  two  Williams  has  been  assumed 
rather  than  proved,  and  a possible  objection  based  on  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 
In  both  the  entries  in  the  cartulary  which  mention  William  (see 
pages  ioo  and  ioi  above)  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  used: 
“ filii  eorum,”  would  make  William  and  his  brother  the  sons  of 
Rodulf  and  Emma,  the  second  wife.  Since  Beatrix,  Rodulf’s  first 
wife,  was  certainly  living  as  late  as  1053,  William,  who  was  more- 
over the  younger  son,  could  not  in  that  case  have  fought  at  Hastings 
in  1066.  At  the  same  time  too  much  weight  should  not  be  attached 
to  a particular  pronoun  in  the  somewhat  informal  entries  of  the 
cartulary,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  any  other  evidence  which 
may  bear  upon  the  question. 

The  first  of  the  two  entries  in  the  cartulary  dealing  with  William 
is  itself  significant;  William  and  his  brother  join  in  signing,  with 
a cross  no  doubt,  and  in  placing  a charter  on  the  altar.  This  must 
have  been  in  about  1060,  and  if  he  were  the  son  of  Emma  he  could 
barely  have  been  five  years  old.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a few 
cases  in  the  eleventh  century  where  children  of  tender  years  purport 
to  join  in  a transaction,  but  they  are  sufficiently  uncommon  to 
require  the  support  of  cogent  evidence. 

Turning  to  collateral  evidence  Robert  de  Torigni,  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Jumieges,  makes  an  im- 
portant statement  as  to  the  parentage  of  William  de  Warenne. 
Speaking  of  the  nieces  of  the  duchess  Gunnor,  the  wife  of  duke 
Richard  I,  he  says: 

“ Una  itaque  earum  matrimonis  copulata  est  patri  primi 
Willelmi  de  Warenna;  ex  qua  natus  est  idem  Willelmus,  postea 
comes  Surreise,  et  Rogerius  de  Mortuo  Mari,  f rater  ipsius.”1 
This  statement  occurs  in  the  course  of  a series  of  genealogies 
which  abound  in  mistakes  and  which  cannot  be  accepted  without 
corroboration ; indeed  in  this  very  passage  the  statement  that  Roger 

eel.  Le  Prevost — iii,  237.  This  is  con-  Maris  quod  fuit  comitis  Garanie  ” 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  Mortemer  was  ( Cartulaire  Normcind.,  ed.  Delisle,  p. 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  285). 

Warenne;  a charter  of  Renaud,  1 Bk.  viii,  c.  37:  ed.  Marx  (Soc. 

count  of  Boulogne,  dated  December,  Hist.  Norm.),  p.  328. 

1204,  speaks  of  “ castrum  Mortui 
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de  Mortemer  was  William’s  brother  is  untrue.1  That  as  to  William 
himself,  however,  can  be  corroborated  and  stands  on  a different 
footing.  At  a later  date  a natural  daughter  of  Henry  I was  be- 
trothed to  William  de  Warenne,  the  second  earl,  and  Saint  Anselm 
wrote  to  the  king  protesting  against  the  projected  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  consanguinity.  In  his  letter  he  writes: 

“ Quaerit  consilium  celsitudo  vestra  quid  sibi  faciendum  de 
hoc  quia  pacta  est  filiam  suam  dare  Guillelmo  de  Vuarenne; 
cum  ipse  et  filia  vestra  ex  una  parte  sint  cognati  in  quarta 
generatione,  et  ex  altera  in  sexta.”2 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  the  intended  spouses  were 
respectively  fourth  and  sixth  in  descent  from  a common  ancestor, 
.and  these  degrees  conform  to  the  following  pedigree: 

N 


Duke  Richard  I = Gunnor  

! . i 

| niece  of  Gunnor  = [Rodulf  de  Warenne] 

Duke  Richard  II  I 

I I. 

Duke  Robert  I William  de  Warenne,  1st  earl 

i.  i 

William  the  Conqueror  William  de  Warenne,  2nd  earl 

I 

Henry  I 

I 

a natural  daughter 

Saint  Anselm  had  been  abbot  of  Le  Bee,  and  it  was  while  a monk 
at  the  same  abbey  that  Robert  de  Torigni  wrote  his  continuation  of 
William  de  Jumieges;  there  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  they 
both  used  the  same  documents  and  it  would  not  therefore  perhaps 
be  right  to  claim  them  as  totally  independent  witnesses.  At  the 
same  time  the  protest  was  successful,  the  projected  marriage  never 
took  place,  and  for  this  reason  one  seems  justified  in  accepting 
Robert’s  statement  as  correct. 

It  would  appear  improbable  that  the  niece  of  the  duchess 
Gunnor  would  be  the  wife  of  an  obscure  man : either  she  would  make 
a good  match,  or  her  relationship  to  the  ducal  house  would  advance 


1 This  point  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  forthcoming  ninth  volume  of  the 
Complete  Peerage  (2nd  edition)  under 
■"  Mortimer.” 

2 Migne.  Patrol.  Lat.,  vol.  clix — 
Epistolce  S.  Anselmi  Cantuar.,  lib.  iv, 
ep.  84.  The  credit  of  first  calling 
attention  to  this  letter  is  due  to  R.  E. 
-Chester  Waters;  see  his  Gundrada  de 
Warren ne  (Exeter,  1884).  Mr.  Waters, 


who  was  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Hundred's  parentage,  introduces 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Coutances,  into  the 
pedigree,  making  him  the  father  of 
Rodulf  by  a sister  of  Gunnor.  This  is 
in  flat  contradiction  to  the  statement 
of  Robert  de  Torigni,  the  only 
available  authority  that  it  was 
William  de  Warenne’s  mother  who 
was  Gunnor’s  niece. 
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the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  In  the  generation  in  which  chrono- 
logically her  husband  must  be  sought,  the  only  recorded  person  of 
the  name  of  Warenne  is  Rodulf,  whom  we  find  holding  extensive 
lands  on  the  outskirts  of  Rouen,  the  ducal  capital,  and  in  the  pays 
de  Caux.  Moreover,  in  the  Normandy  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  use  of  territorial  designations  as  hereditary  surnames 
was  only  just  beginning,  and  the  use  of  the  same  designation  by 
collateral  relations  is  unlikely,  while  on  the  other  hand  Varenne  is 
too  insignificant  a place  to  give  its  name  to  two  families  of 
importance. 

The  matter,  however,  does  not  rest  there.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  extract  from  the  cartulary  of  Preaux,  quoted  on  page  98 
above,  showed  Rodulf  de  Warenne  with  the  consent  of  his  first  wife, 
Beatrix,  granting  land  at  Vascoeuil  which  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  ducal  demesne.  We  know  that  William  de  Warenne’s  mother 
was  a niece  of  Gunnor,  and  this  connection  of  Rodulf  with  the  ducal 
demesne  suggests  that  he  was  her  husband  and  William's  father. 
In  a transaction  of  this  early  date  the  consent  of  Beatrix  to  the 
grant,  if  it  stood  alone,  could  hardly  be  treated  as  conclusive  evid- 
ence that  she  had  a vested  interest  in  the  land,  but  when  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account  the  inference  that  it 
formed  part  of  her  dowry  scarcely  seems  an  extravagant  one. 

The  entry  of  1074  in  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary  may  appear  at 
first  sight  to  raise  difficulties.  At  that  date  William  de  Warenne 
was  a considerable  tenant  in  chief  in  Normandy  and  a great  magnate 
in  England,  and  yet  he  figures  here  merely  as  the  brother  of  Rodulf 
the  younger.  On  consideration,  however,  this  difficulty  will  be 
seen  to  be  a minor  one,  if  it  does  not  disappear  altogether,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  other  description  would  have  been  appropriate 
to  the  context.  He  was  not  yet  an  earl  and  his  usual  designation 
was  William  de  Warenne;  when  witnessing  his  father’s  grant  it 
would  be  natural  that  he  should,  so  to  speak,  take  his  place  in  the 
family.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  a charter 
of  duke  Robert  Curthose  of  about  the  end  of  1087,  printed  by 
Professor  Haskins,  where  among  the  witnesses  there  occur 
■“  Robert  us  comes  de  Meullent,  Henricus  comes  frater  ejus”; 
Henry  is  the  earl  of  Warwick.1  No  express  evidence  is  forthcoming 
;as  to  William  de  Warenne’s  movements  in  1074.  King  William 
left  England  late  in  1072  or  early  in  1073  and  appears  to  have 
appointed  William  de  Warenne  and  Richard  fitzGilbert  joint 
justiciars  during  his  absence,  which  extended  to  the  last  days  of 

1 Haskins:  Norman  Institutions,  p.  285. 
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1075.1  During  1074  things  seem  to  have  been  quiet  in  England, 
but  in  1075  Ralf,  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford, 
rebelled.  The  military  operations  against  the  rebels  were  conducted 
by  the  justiciars,  but  Lanfranc’s  letters  at  this  time  suggest  that 
it  was  he  who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
country.-  There  seems  nothing  improbable  in  a visit  of  William  de 
Warenne  to  Rouen  in  1074. 

On  a review  of  all  the  evidence  it  is  submitted  that  no  weight 
can  be  attached  to  niceties  of  phrasing  in  the  Holy  Trinity  cartulary; 
that  Rodulf  the  younger  and  William  were  the  sons  of  Rodulf  de 
Warenne  by  his  first  wife,  Beatrix,  who  was  a niece  of  the  duchess 
Gunnor;  and  that  this  William  is  identical  with  the  first  earl  of 
Surrey. 

The  career  of  William  de  Warenne  in  England  falls  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  a few  words  may  be  said  about  the  lands  in 
Normandy  held  by  him  and  his  descendants.  In  1172  the  then 
earl  made  no  return  of  his  Norman  fees,3  and  the  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  set  down  a rough  list  of  the  places  in  which  William  or 
his  descendants  occur  as  holding  land,  a list,  collected  from  charters 
and  the  scanty  entries  in  the  feodaries  of  Philip  Augustus,  which  has 
no  pretensions  to  completeness.  Besides  Mortemer,  already  men- 
tioned, these  lands  seem  to  fall  into  three  groups. 

I.  Bellencombre  with  its  castle,  and  Saint-Ouen-sous-Bellen- 
combre,  Saint-Helier,  Bagaumesnil,  Montreuil,  and  Grigneuseville, 
all  in  the  canton  of  Bellencombre,  with  Bracquetiut  in  the  canton 
of  Totes  close  by.  This  group  lies  some  twelve  to  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Mortemer,  but  they  seem  to  connect  themselves  naturally 
with  that  border  fortress  and  were  probably  a part  of  those  lands 
of  which  Roger  de  Mortemer  was  deprived  in  1054.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Saint-Victor  charters  show  both 
Warenne  and  Mortemer  as  having  interests  in  Saint-Helier.4 

II.  A group  situate  in  the  canton  of  Offranville,  just  west  of 
Dieppe,  viz.,  Quievremont-sur-mer  (now  Saint-Marguerite),  Bourg- 
Dun,  Varangeville  and  Ancourt.  These  lie  roughly  about  eighteen 
miles  north-west  of  Bellencombre,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  the  intervening  Giffard  lands  grouped  round  Longueville.  Any 
theory  as  to  how  they  were  acquired  must  in  the  absence  of  express 
evidence  be  purely  speculative,  though  it  would  seem  far  from 

1 Orderic,  ii,  262.  4 Ch.  de  Beaurepaire,  Recueil  des 

2 They  are  conveniently  calen-  Chartes  concernant  VAbbaye  de  Saiut- 

dared  by  Davis,  Regesta  Regum  Anglo-  Victor -en-Caux  ( Soc . Hist.  Norm ., 
Normannorum , i,  nos.  78-83.  Melanges,  55  se'rie),  pp.  373,  379. 

3 Red  Booh  of  the  Exchequer,  ii, 

644. 
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impossible  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  lands  of  so  great 
a border  lord  as  Roger  de  Mortemer  probably  was  before  the  for- 
feiture of  1054. 

III.  Louvetot  in  the  canton  of  Caudebec  and  Allouville-Belle- 
fosse  in  the  canton  of  Yvetot.  These  are  far  separated  from  the 
other  two  groups  and  lie  to  the  west  of  those  lands  in  the  pays  de 
Caux  which  were  held  by  Rodulf  de  Warenne.  They  may  possibly 
represent  a younger  son’s  share  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 

A few  words  may  be  added  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Warenne.  The  caput  of  the  Norman  honour  of  the  first  earl  of  Surrey 
and  his  descendants  was  not  Mortemer  but  Bellencombre  on  the 
river  Varenne.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  original  name  was 
Varenne,  but  that  on  the  building  of  the  castle  and  its  mound  it 
was  changed  to  Bellus  Cumulus  or  Bellencombre.  For  this  no 
evidence  has  been  vouched  and  the  actual  facts  negative  it.  The 
name  of  Bellencombre  occurs  in  a charter  of  William  de  Warenne, 
the  second  earl,  dated  1135,1  and  in  one  of  Hugh,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  dated  1137,2  which  confirms  an  earlier  grant  of  the  church 
to  the  abbey  of  Saint- Viet or-en-Caux.  When,  further,  we  find  an 
existing  hamlet  named  Varenne  lower  down  on  the  Varenne  river, 
about  thirteen  miles  north  of  Bellencombre,  the  theory  of  a change 
of  name  becomes  untenable.  It  is  no  doubt  from  this  last-named 
place  that  the  family  derived  its  name.3 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  to  exhibit  the  first  earl  of 
Surrey  as  a younger  son,  who  inherited  but  little  from  his  father 
and  who,  helped  no  doubt  by  a relationship  to  the  ducal  house, 
was  the  founder  of  his  own  fortunes.  As  a young  man  he  received 
a part  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  Roger  de  Mortemer,  while  at  a 
later  date  the  conquest  of  England  brought  him  vast  estates  in  that 
country.  The  extent  of  the  family’s  possessions  in  Normandy, 
however,  seems  insufficient  to  place  them  among  the  great  Norman 
lords,  and  it  was  to  their  English  lands  that  their  power  and  im- 
portance were  due. 


Additional  Note  on  an  alleged  brother  of  William  de  Warenne. 

Whatever  its  demerits,  the  foregoing  paper  may  claim  credit 
for  having  avoided  the  vexed  question  of  the  parentage  of  Gundred, 


1 Monasticon,  vi,  1113. 

2 JBeaurepaire,  op.  cit.,  pp.  365, 
367.  It  is  called  Belemcombria,  not 
Bellus  Cumulus,  which  appears  to  be 
a later  rationalised  form. 

2 This  is  Professor  Powicke’s  view 
( Loss  of  Normandy,  p.  506).  In  his 


article  in  the  Yorkshire  Archeological 
Journal  Mr.  Ellis  uses  language 
which  implies  that  the  name  of  the 
river  has  been  changed  to  Arques: 
this  is  incorrect;  the  river  on  which 
Bellencombre  stands  is  called  Varenne 
on  the  modern  French  ordnance  map. 
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William  de  Warenne’s  wife,  but  a few  words  must  be  added  as  to 
that  Frederic  who  has  been  claimed  as  William’s  brother.  The 
Gesta  Herewardi  tells  us  that  an  unnamed  brother  of  William  de 
Warenne  was  killed  by  Hereward,  the  famous  outlaw.  The  Libev 
de  Hyda  gives  us  his  name: 

“ Herewardus  ....  inter  caetera  scelera  sua  Fredericum 
germanum  comitis  Willelmi  de  Warennia,  genere  et  possessioni- 
bus  insignitum,  nocte  quadam  in  domo  propria  fraudibus  cir- 
cumventum  occidit.”1 

These  are  late  authorities,  but  the  existence  of  such  a person  is 
proved  by  Domesday  Book,  as  also  the  fact  that  he  was  dead  at 
the  date  of  the  Survey.  One  of  the  few  facts  as  to  Gundred  which 
seems  certain  is  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Gerbod  the  Fleming,  for 
a short  time  earl  of  Chester,2  and  Stapleton,  in  his  article  already 
cited,  suggested  that  Frederic  was  Gundred’s  brother.3  Freeman 
brushes  this  suggestion  aside  somewhat  contemptuously,  remarking 
that  Domesday  Book  describes  him  as  brother,  not  of  Gundred,  but 
of  her  husband,  William  de  Warenne.4  The  problem,  however, 
cannot  be  solved  in  this  off-hand  manner. 

In  the  first  place  the  name  of  Frederic,  while  quite  a possible 
one  for  a Fleming,  is  practically  unknown  in  Normandy  at  this 
time.5  In  the  next  Stapleton  in  his  article  sets  out  facts  which 
amount  to  cogent  evidence  in  favour  of  his  view,  but  he  left  them 
to  speak  for  themselves  without  any  commentary,  and  Freeman 
entirely  failed  to  grasp  their  import.  It  may  therefore  be  excusable 
to  elaborate  the  argument.  Stapleton  prints  in  full  a number  of 
Domesday  entries  relating  to  William  de  Warenne’s  lands  in  which 
there  is  mention  of  Frederic.  Two  of  them  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose.  The  first,  dealing  with  Trumpington  in 
Cambridgeshire,  ends,  “ Hanc  terram  postea  habuit  Frederi  f rater 
Willelmi.”  Since  the  entry  relates  to  the  lands  of  William  de 
Warenne  this  is  a clear  statement  that  Frederic  was  his  “ f rater.” 
If  “ frater  ” means  brother  according  to  the  flesh,  then  Frederic 
must  have  been  a Norman.  Have  we  any  evidence  as  to  his 
nationality  ? 


1 The  passage  will  be  found  in 
Freeman,  Norman  Conquest  (2nd  ed.), 
iv,  470,  note. 

2 Orderic,  ii,  219,  221.  Complete 
Peerage  (2nd  ed.),  iii,  164. 

3 Op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  20,  25. 

4 Norm.  Conq.,  iii,  653. 

5 I have  only  succeeded  in  finding 
two  examples;  a benefactor  of 
Jumieges,  whose  grant  of  land  in 


Calvados  was  confirmed  by  Duke 
Richard  II  in  1027  (Vernier:  Charles 
de  Vabhaye  de  Jumi&ges,  Soc.  Hist. 
Norm.,  i,  36);  and  a Frederic  who 
sold  some  land  to  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Stephen  at  Caen  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eleventh  century  (Delisle- 
Berger:  Recueil  des  Actes  de  Henri 
II,  i,  281). 
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An  entry  as  to  Pagrave  in  Norfolk  runs: 

“ In  Pagrava  tenet  Sanctus  Ricarius  i carucatam  terre  (de 
fedo  Fedrici)  quam  tenuit  quidam  liber  homo  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi.” 

“ Sanctus  Ricarius  ” is  the  abbey  of  Saint-Riquier  in  the  diocese 
of  Amiens  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu.  It  seems  clear  that  this 
carucate  was  given  to  the  abbey  by  Frederic,  an  improbable  act 
on  the  part  of  a Norman  from  the  pays  de  Caux,  but  not  unnatural 
for  a Fleming.  Stapleton,  however,  carries  the  matter  further  by 
citing  a charter  of  Guy,  count  of  Ponthieu,  for  this  same  abbey  of 
Saint-Riquier,  which  was  executed  in  1067  in  the  presence  of  Philip, 
king  of  France,  and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  The  attestations 
run: 

“ Designantur  in  ordine  testes  idonei  qui  huic  assertioni 
interfuere:  S.  Balduini  juvenis  comitis.  S.  Frederici.  S. 
Baldrici.  S.  Rodulfi.  S.  Roriconis.  S.  Anscheri,  etc.”1 
Here  we  appear  to  have  run  our  man  to  earth.  There  clearly 
seems  to  have  been  some  connection  between  Queen  Matilda  (of 
the  house  of  Flanders)  and  Hundred,  the  real,  and  apparently 
insoluble,  question  being  its  nature.  Here  a Frederic  comes  high 
in  the  list  of  witnesses  and  next  in  order  to  Count  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  the  younger,  and  this  in  a charter  for  that  very  abbey  of 
which  the  Frederic  of  Norfolk  was  a benefactor.  There  seems  to 
be  a strong  case  for  identifying  the  two  and  making  him  a brother 
of  Hundred. 

1 This  charter  is  only  known  from  Brunei,  the  editor,  dates  it  24  Sept.— 
Hariulf’s  Chronicon  Centulense.  The  31  Dec.,  1067:  he  considers  the 
best  and  latest  edition  of  the  charter  words  introducing  the  attestations, 
is  to  be  found  in  Recueil  des  Actes  des  “ Designantur,  etc.,”  to  be  an  inter- 
Comtes  de  Pontieu  ( Documents  in-  polation  by  Hariulf. 
edits),  Paris,  1930,  at  pp.  4-6.  M. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  KNARESBOROUGH  CASTLE. 

By  W.  A.  Atkinson. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Barber’s  account  of  the  excavations  at 
Knaresborough  Castle  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  offering  a few 
criticisms,  and  of  making  a modest  contribution  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  castle.  Hitherto,  though 
I have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  excavators  from 
the  first,  and  in  the  general  history  of  the  castle  for  many  years 
before  the  excavations  were  begun,  I have  had  no  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  labours,  or  of  the  conclusions  which  the  excavators 
have  drawn  from  them,  other  than  the  contemporary  reports,  often 
second-hand,  and  always  partial  and  provisional,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  press,  and  in  Mr.  Barber’s  pamphlet  on  “ The 
Excavations  ” published  in  1926,  while  the  work  was  still  un- 
finished. It  would  obviously  be  unfair,  as  it  would  also  be  unwise, 
to  base  considered  criticism  of  the  work  as  a whole  upon  such 
ephemeral  statements;  and  I do  not  propose  to  refer  to  them  here 
unless  they  elucidate  some  essential  matter  which  is  not  made  clear 
to  me  in  Mr.  Barber’s  contribution  to  these  pages.  In  further 
justice  to  those  from  whose  opinions  I may  have  occasion  to  differ, 
I freely  acknowledge  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
residence  in  Knaresborough,  and  long  familiarity  with  its  topo- 
graphy and  history.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  not  the  help  of 
fellow-workers ; and  the  conclusions  which  I now  advance  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  published  accounts  of  the  excavations,  and  upon 
my  own  researches. 

Before  I enter  upon  the  general  subject,  I would  like  to  deal 
with  two  independent  matters,  which  will  not  otherwise  enter  into 
my  argument.  Mr.  Barber  refers  to  me  (p.  2061)  as  having  “ opined 
that  excavation  immediately  in  front  of  the  window  of  the  custo- 
dian’s outer  room  would  reveal  a bastion  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists  at  the  south-west  angle.”  This  architectural  detail  is 
not  a matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  as  anyone  may  discover  who 
will  make  a close  inspection  of  the  building.  At  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Keep  there  is  a solid  turret  extending  the  full  height 
of  the  ruin.  At  what  would  have  been  the  south-east  angle,  if  the 

1 The  references  to  pages,  when  not  Barber’s  contribution  to  the  Y.A.S. 

otherwise  stated,  are  to  those  of  Mr.  Journal,  xxx,  pp.  200-224. 
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Keep  had  been  square,  there  is  apparently  a similar  turret  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  floor  upwards.  But  from  the  middle 
of  the  first  floor  downwards  to  the  ground  the  place  of  the  turret  is 
taken  by  what  appears  to  be  an  obtuse-angled  buttress  or  bay  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions.  The  late  Mr.  Ridley  plotted  this  bay 
on  the  plan  of  his  ground  level.  A close  inspection  reveals,  how- 
ever, a circular  base  just  showing  above  the  surrounding  asphalte. 
This  base  corresponds  in  size  and  position  with  the  base  of  the  south- 
west turret.  It  is  not  coincident  with  the  angular  bay,  which  rests 
immediately  upon  it,  the  latter  being  slightly  wider  but  not  pro- 
jecting to  the  extreme  curve  of  the  base.  The  latter  is  apparently 
concentric  with  the  turret  above,  but  there  may  be  a few  inches 
difference  in  their  diameters.  The  turret  above,  it  may  be  added, 
Is  hollow,  and  once  contained  a flight  of  stairs. 

This  little  point  of  architecture,  which  Mr.  Ridley  acquiesced 
In  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  has  little  importance  in  itself. 
But  it  suggests  to  me  that  there  was  reconstruction  of  the  Keep 
at  the  point  where  the  turret  and  the  bay  alternate,  and  that  the 
reconstruction  was  effected  not  long  after  the  Edwardian  Keep  was 
built.  The  reconstruction  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  a peculiar  feature  of  the  Keep.  It  has  two  stairs,  one  in  the 
turret  which  we  have  been  considering,  and  the  other  close  by  the 
side  of  it  in  the  thickness  of  the  south  wall,  and  indicated  on  the 
elevation  by  a series  of  window  loops.  The  stair  wells  are  so  close 
together,  that  Mr.  Ridley  told  me  that  the  circles  by  which  they 
were  represented  on  his  plans  just  intersected.  Indeed,  I am 
not  sure  that  the  position  of  one  stair  is  not  the  cause  of  a slight 
-dislocation  in  the  other.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  steps  of  the  inner  stairs,  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  have 
been  clean  cut  out  from  the  first  floor  level  upwards  to  the  second 
floor  level  or  thereabouts,  where  they  begin  again  like  the  end  of  a 
broken  corkscrew.  And  though  we  have  ocular  proof  that  there 
were  once  two  stairs  ranging  the  whole  height  of  the  Keep,  we  are 
nevertheless  told  in  the  Survey  of  1538,  which  Mr.  Barber  reprints, 
that : 

“ The  Dungeon  ....  hath  but  one  stare  upwards  and  that 

defended  with  three  gates  and  three  port-cullesses  ....”  (pp. 

223-224). 

This  statement  evidently  refers  to  the  outer  stairs,  now  very 
much  ruined,  where  some  of  the  portcullis  slots  can  still  be  seen; 
and  it  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  breach  in  the  inner  stairs  had 
been  made  before  the  Survey  was  drawn  up.  It  is  possible,  and  I 
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think  probable,  that  the  key  to  much  of  the  structure  of  the  castle 
lies  in  the  rearrangement  of  these  ways  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  second  independent  matter  to  which  I wish  to  refer  is  the 
depth  of  the  well.  Mr.  Barber  says  that  the  well  was  known  to  be 
not  less  than  200  feet  deep  (p.  213).  Whether  there  are  any  geolo- 
gical or  historical  grounds  for  this  statement,  I do  not  know;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  level  of  the  river  would  be  reached  long  before 
the  well  had  been  carried  to  such  a depth.  The  Ordnance  Bench 
Mark  on  the  castle  is  249.73  feet  above  sea  level;  the  nearest  Bench 
Mark  on  the  strand  below  is  132.99.  The  difference,  117  feet,  is 
approximately  the  distance  of  the  river  below  the  castle.  This 
matter  is  of  some  importance  in  estimating  the  cost  of  clearing 
out  the  well. 

Turning  now  to  the  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Excavation  Committee,  and  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
discoveries  which  were  made,  the  criticisms  which  I am  about  to 
offer  will  seem  less  factitious  if  I marshal  them  in  support  of  the 
following  hypothesis : 

That,  broadly,  the  whole  of  what  we  now  regard  as  the  outer 
ward  of  Knaresborough  Castle — walls,  ditch,  artificial  ground, 
and  underground  passages — is  of  Edwardian  date,  and  that  the 
pre-Edwardian  castle  or  castles  did  not  extend  beyond,  approxi- 
mately, what  we  assume  to  be  the  bounds  of  the  inner  ward 
of  the  existing  ruins. 

I advance  this  purely  as  a hypothesis,  as  a statement  which  may 
help  to  a better  explanation  of  much  that  has  been  discovered, 
and  may,  perhaps,  give  motive  and  direction  to  future  investiga- 
tions, and  not  as  a proved  conclusion. 

There  is,  I think,  general  agreement  upon  the  following  points: 

(a)  that  the  existing  ruins  are  almost  entirely  of  Edwardian  date; 

(b)  that  there  was  an  earlier  castle  (or  castles)  on  the  site;  and  (r) 
that  a ditch  was  being  made  or  enlarged  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  King  John,  probably  in  the  year  1207. 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Mr.  Kent  says  that  a portion  of 
wall  laid  bare  by  the  excavators  “ was  the  only  piece  of  masonry 
visible  above  ground  prior  to  the  excavations  of  1925  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  fourteenth  century  ” (p.  205).  This  statement  may 
be  rather  too  sweeping;  but  the  fact  is  in  the  main  so  true,  and  so 
essential  to  a right  understanding  of  the  ruins,  that  it  is  not  desirable 
at  this  stage  to  obscure  it  by  any  qualifications.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  existing  buildings,  but  these  differences 
are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  term  “ Edwardian.” 
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(b)  For  a similar  reason  I prefer  to  use  the  term  “pre-Edwardian” 
for  the  structures  which  preceded  those  which  we  now  see  in  ruins. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  were  such  structures;  but  when  we 
approach  the  details,  we  find  many  conflicting  views  and  much 
obscurity.  Fortunatefy  for  the  end  which  I have  in  view,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I should  enter  into  these  difficult  and  controverted 
matters.  A broad  distinction  between  the  Edwardian  structures 
which  remain  and  the  earlier  ones  which  have  mostly  disappeared,, 
or  been  covered  up,  will  usually  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

(c)  There  is  historical  evidence  that  ditch-making  was  in  pro- 
gress at  Knaresborongh  in  1207  and  1208,  a fact  recorded  by  both 
Grainge1  and  Wheater.2  Mr.  F Anson  has  suggested  a cause.  “ The 
Pipe  Rolls  show,”  he  writes,  “ that  there  was  great  working  at 
castle  ditches  in  the  reign  of  John;  probably  in  order  to  widen  them 
in  consequence  of  the  longer  range  of  the  new  siege  engines.”3  The 
last  quotation  may  warn  us  against  assuming  too  rigidly  that  the 
ditch  at  Knaresborough  was  first  made  in  1208,  or  that  it  was 
necessarily  completed  at  one  effort. 

Opinions  will  probabfy  differ  a good  deal  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  discoveries  which  the  excavators  have 
made.  Popular  opinion  will  probably  give  the  preference  to  the 
new  underground  passage.  Mr.  Barber  seems  to  regard  the  “ Ex- 
ploration Pits  ” as  the  most  valuable  find.  For  my  own  part, 
having  regard  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it,  I am  disposed 
to  give  the  palm  to  the  discovery  that  much  of  the  site  of  the  castle 
has  been  buried  under  a deposit  of  marl  obtained  from  the  castle 
ditch.  It  has  provided  the  excavators  with  an  “ horizon,”  which 
they  have  freely  used  for  the  dating  of  the  structures  which  they 
• have  unearthed.  It  is,  of  course,  a perfectly  legitimate  method, 
provided  the  date  of  the  horizon  is  clearly  ascertained.  Mr.  Barber 
and  his  fellow-workers,  acting  on  the  correct  assumption  that  the 
spreading  of  the  marl  and  the  cutting  of  the  ditch  must  have  been 
contemporaneous  operations,  seem  to  have  assigned  the  horizon  to 
the  date  of  the  ascertained  ditch-making  of  the  years  1207  and 
1208  (p.  200,  p.  204,  p.  207,  p.  210,  p.  211,  etc.).  I hope  to  show 
that  this  assumption  has  led  them  into  various  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  which  prove  its  incorrectness. 

On  the  south-west  verge  of  the  castle  yard,  near  the  Russian 
cannon,  there  are  the  remains  of  two  solid  half-round  towers,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  ring  wall  of  the  inner  ward  of  the  castle. 

1 Forest  of  Knaresborough,  p.  56.  3 Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxii,  354. . 

2 Knaresburgh  and  its  Rulers,  p.  66. 
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Though  they  are  turret-like  in  form,  they  were  buttresses  in  function, 
and  they  helped  to  prop  up  an  older  wall.  Each  consists  of  a 
semicircular  shell  of  ashlar  built  against,  but  not  tied  into,  the  pre- 
existing wall,  and  filled  with  rubble  and  cement  which,  while  the 
latter  was  soft,  were  sufficiently  plastic  to  take  a cast  of  the  face  of 
the  wall.  The  wall  has  now  completely  disappeared,  but  the  casts 
and  the  proliles  of  the  ashlar  courses  show  quite  clearly  that  the 
wall  was  in  places  either  bulging  or  falling  over,  when  the  towers 
were  built  against  it.  As  the  towers  are  architecturally  of  the 
Edwardian  period,  and  similar  to  the  work  of  the  existing  Keep, 
we  conclude  that  the  wall  was  pre-Edwardian,  and  probably  of  con- 
siderable age  even  then,  as  it  was  already  showing  signs  of  collapse. 
It  may  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  are  a few  fragments  of 
carved  stone  imbedded  in  the  rubble  of  the  buttress  nearest  the 
cannon,  and  that  these  are  of  Early  English  date.  In  particular 
there  is  an  inverted  capital  bearing  dog-tooth  ornament.  These 
fragments  were,  of  course,  thrown  in  when  the  buttress  was  con- 
structed in  the  fourteenth  century. 

These  solid  half-round  towers  are  evidence,  obtained  without 
excavation,  of  an  earlier  wall.  They  are  evidence  of  even  more  than 
this,  I think.  They  show  that  the  earlier  wall  was  never  taken  down 
and  rebuilt ; for  no  one  would  have  built  a new  vertical  wall  without 
filling  in  the  gap  between  it  and  the  buttress,  and  so  spoiling  the 
cast  which  still  remains  in  pristine  clearness.  And  this  inference 
militates  against  the  assumption  that  the  pre-Edwardian  ring  wall 
was  completely  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  excavations  near  the  Keep  revealed  an  old  wall  running 
“ unconformably,”  if  I may  borrow  a term  from  geology,  under  the 
Porter's  Lodge  and  into  the  basement  of  the  Keep  (p.  205).  This 
wall  was  thought  to  be  part  of  the  wall  dividing  the  inner  from  the 
outer  ward.  On  the  side  facing  the  outer  ward  the  wall  was 
“ closely  packed  ” with  marl,  etc.,  “ for  some  feet  in  depth.” 
Partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  strength  of  this,  although  the  wall  displayed 
no  architectural  features  by  which  it  could  be  dated,  it  was  assumed 
to  be  not  only  earlier  than  the  Edwardian  lodge  which  was  built  over 
it,  but  older  than  the  ditch  of  1208  from  which  the  marl  is  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained.  And  from  the  fact  that  “ this  side  of  the 
wall  was  neatly  pointed  with  mortar  when  first  exposed,  showing 
that  this  face  was  exposed  previous  to  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the 
outer  ward  ” (pp.  205-206),  we  must  infer  that  the  wall  was  older 
than  the  marl  by  a considerable  period  to  have  made  the  pointing 
necessary.  Mr.  Kent,  taking  into  consideration  the  structure  of  the 
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wall  and  these  relationships,  suggests  that  the  wall  may  possibly  be 
Norman,  but  more  probably  of  twelfth  century  date. 

Taking  the  facts  actually  disclosed  by  the  excavations,  my  own 
view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  marl  deposit  was  obtained  from  a 
ditch  dug  in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  and  was  laid  against  an 
older  wall,  the  outer  face  of  which  was  not  merely  exposed,  but  was 
in  fact  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle  then  existing — an  outer  wall 
which  may  have  been  repaired  to  resist  the  attacks  of  rebels  and 
Scottish  raiders,  from  which  the  town  and  castle  suffered  so  fre- 
quently and  so  severely  about  that  time.  Then,  I imagine,  the 
bold  expedient  was  taken  of  adding  a new  ward,  the  present  outer 
ward,  to  the  castle,  and,  as  part  of  the  work,  the  ground  to  be 
newly  enclosed  was  levelled  by  deposits  of  waste  from  the  ditch, 
producing  that  marked  difference  in  level  between  the  outer  ward 
and  most  of  the  inner  ward,  which  we  now  see.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  Russian  cannon  stands  is  probably  a dozen  feet  lower 
than  the  ground  around  the  entrance  to  the  newly  discovered 
underground  passage  in  the  outer  ward;  and  the  rapid  fall  of  the 
ground  along  the  line  of  this  wall  running  from  the  Porter’s  Lodge 
was  very  noticeable  even  before  the  bowling-green  was  made. 

If  this  wall  unearthed  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  was  in  fact  at  one 
time  an  outer  wall  of  the  castle,  we  should  expect  to  find  a ditch 
on  the  outer  side  of  it.  There  are,  I think,  some  traces  of  such  a 
ditch,  not,  of  course,  a ditch  comparable  in  size  or  depth  with  the 
great  main  ditch  of  the  castle,  but  such  a fosse  as  we  might  expect 
to  find  in  an  early  kind  of  defensive  work.  In  the  account  given  in 
the  Journal  we  are  not  told  to  what  depth  the  in-filling  of  marl 
descended  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  further  than  that  it  was 
some  feet  (p.  205).  On  the  inner  side  the  wall  descended  “ about 
eight  feet  to  its  footing,  which  was  about  two  feet  above  the  un- 
disturbed red  clay  ” (p.  206).  The  clay  above  this  level  was  very 
much  disturbed,  a fact  which  Mr.  Barber  attributes  to  the  later  work 
at  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  though,  if  a ditch  were  dug  in  the  red  clay, 
we  should  expect  the  upcast  to  be  thrown  inwards.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  deposit  of  marl  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall.  In 
his  separate  account  of  the  excavations,  published  in  1926,  Mr. 
Barber  states  (p.  15) : “ The  eastern  side  of  this  wall  descends  to  a 
depth  of  eleven  feet  beneath  the  surface, , and  is  entirely  filled  up 
with  the  humped  deposit  put  down  in  the  thirteenth  century.” 
Whether  the  bottom  of  the  marl  had  then  been  reached  on  this, 
the  outer,  side  of  the  wall,  is  not  quite  clear;  but  seeing  that  these 
various  measurements  are  taken  from  the  present  surface  level,  it 
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would  appear  that  the  marl  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  went 
deeper  than  the  red  clay  on  its  inner  side.  Though  there  are 
obvious  discrepancies  in  the  two  accounts,  and  the  evidence  is  too 
scant  to  justify  a confident  conclusion,  the  statements  suggest  the 
possibility  that  the  marl  was  not  merely  piled  up  against  the  wall, 
but  was  to  some  extent  shot  into  a hollow,  which  may  have  been 
part  of  the  section — the  first  dip,  as  it  would  be  close  to  the  wall 
— of  a ditch. 

The  laying  bare  of  the  base  of  the  White  Lady  Tower1  was  one 
of  the  first  excavations  made  within  the  area  enclosed  by  the  castle 
walls.  Mr.  Barber  remarks  that  it  was  possible  to  detect  cores  of 
two  different  periods  in  the  White  Lady  Tower,  and  to  distinguish 
the  walling  of  the  fourteenth  century  above  that  of  the  twelfth, 
which  rested  on  the  rock  (p.  203). 

At  the  time  this  excavation  was  made,  I was  a member  of  the 
Excavation  Committee,  and  viewed  the  progress  daily.  I,  per- 
sonally, noticed  no  difference  of  the  kind  stated,  nor  did  I learn 
anvthing  about  it  in  conversation  or  discussion  with  others  at  the 
time.  The  work  was  filled  in,  Mr.  Barber  says,  before  it  was  properly 
photographed.  But  on  the  outer  side,  which  overhangs  the  ditch, 
the  wall  is  fully  exposed  for  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  where  the  excavation  was  made,  and  can  be  closely  examined 
above  and  below  that  level.  After  renewed  inspection  of  that  face, 
I fail  to  discover  any  differences  either  in  the  core  or  the  ashlar 
which  point  to  two  periods  of  work.  The  wall  seems  to  me  as 
homogeneous  as  rubble  construction,  where  the  loads  of  material 
may  have  come  from  different  sources,  and  the  construction  may 
have  been  done  in  dumps,  can  be. 

Mr.  Barber  expresses  surprise  that  the  marl,  presumed  to  date 
from  1208  or  thereabouts,  should  be  laid  against  the  base  of  the 
White  Lady  Lower  and  its  “ tusks  ” in  “ an  absolutely  clean 
state,”  which  “ gave  the  impression  that  the  one  had  first  been 
built  and  then  immediately  covered  up  with  the  other”  (p.  203). 
But,  if  the  hypothesis  which  I have  suggested  be  correct,  the 
difficulty  disappears,  at  least  so  far  as  the  wall  is  concerned.  The 
building  of  the  wall,  the  making  of  the  ditch,  and  the  laying  down 
of  the  marl  were  operations  all  in  progress  about  the  same  time. 

As  for  the  “ tusks,”  we  hardly  yet  know  what  they  represent. 
Before  the  excavations  were  begun,  I was  of  Mr.  Barber’s  opinion 
that  the  wall  dividing  the  two  wards  probably  extended  in  a fairly 

1 I follow,  for  convenience,  Mr.  Barber’s  names  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  ruins. 
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straight  line  from  the  Porter’s  Lodge  to  the  White  Lady  Tower 
(p.  203).  This  opinion  was  in  my  case  based  largely  on  the  run  of 
the  walls  at  the  former  building.  But  more  careful  consideration, 
aided  by  the  results  of  the  excavations,  leads  me  to  abandon  this 
view,  and  I now  think  that  the  pre-Edwardian  wall  discovered  at 
the  Porter’s  Lodge — the  wall  which  I have  thought  to  be  protected 
by  a ditch — made  a sharp  bend  to  the  westward  about  midway,  and 
ran  on  to  somewhere  near  the  south-western  end  of  the  old  Court 
House. 

The  outer  main  wall  at  the  White  Lady  Tower  was  followed  in 
a westerly  direction  to  this  corner  of  the  Court  House  (p.  203). 
And  here  the  foundations  were  rubble  pitched  in  clay,  laid  in  a 
trench  cut  in  the  marl,  and,  therefore,  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  marl  extending  at  least  two  feet  beneath  the  founda- 
tions at  this  point.”  If  this  were  the  fourteenth-century  wall,  the 
older  core,  which  was  so  clearly  discernible  at  the  White  Lady  Tower, 
has  disappeared  in  this  short  intervening  space.  But  on  p.  208, 
where  a list  of  the  objects  obtained  from  this  part  of  the  excavations 
is  given,  it  is  apparently  referred  to  as  the  “ Norman  wall  at  the 
Court  House,”  as  if  a core  of  that  period  had  continued  on  from  the 
White  Lady  Tower  to  this  point.  If  that  were  so,  we  should  have 
a Norman  wall  resting  on  a marl  deposit  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century,  the  waste  from  the  ditch  made  in  1208. 

The  observed  facts  can,  I think,  be  explained  in  such  a way  as 
to  get  rid  of  these  inconsistencies.  I assume  that  the  pre-Edw'ardian 
wall  discovered  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  with  its  ditch,  curved  round 
to  this  point.  When,  in  the  Edwardian  period,  a new  outer  ward 
was  added  on  to  the  earlier  castle,  the  debris  from  the  new  ditch 
was  used  to  fill  up  the  older  ditch,  and  to  level  the  ground  which 
was  to  be  newly  enclosed.  And  the  new  fourteenth-century 
walls,  where  they  crossed  the  old  ditch,  were  actually  laid  in  a trench 
cut  in  the  contemporary  marl  with  which  the  ditch  had  been  filled. 
The  “ vegetable  floor  ” through  which  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
also  cut  (p.  204)  may  have  been  a grassy  slope  of  the  old  ditch. 

Though  the  pre-Edwardian  cross  wall  may  not  have  connected 
with  the  White  Lady  Tower  it  is  possible  that  such  a connection 
was  made  by  a new  wall  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  having 
definite  relation  to  the  “ tusks  ” at  the  White  Lady  Tower  (p.  203). 
But  in  that  case  all  difficulty  about  the  marl  being  rammed  in  a 
clean  state  against  the  “ tusks  ” disappears;  they  are  practically 
contemporary.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  convenient  place  to 
note  the  curious  statement  in  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  Survey 
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(p.  221),  that  the  castle  had  three  wards.  Can  it  be  that  the  in- 
significant third  ward,  to  which  this  is  the  only  reference  which 
I can  recall,  lay  between  these  two  cross  walls  ? 

Mr.  Barber  regards  the  discoveries  at  the  Exploration  Pits 
(pp.  204-205)  as,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  all.  As  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  history  of  Knaresborough  they  are  probably 
more  valuable  than  even  Mr.  Barber  realizes.  I regard  the  plots 
opened  out  by  the  " pits  ” purely  as  sites  of  human  occupation  to' 
be  dated  by  their  contents  and  by  their  relationships  to  their  sur- 
roundings, but  having  no  necessary  casual  connection  with  the 
castle;  and  I think  their  value  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by 
viewing  them  only  in  relation  to  the  historic  castle.  A ninth- 
century  comb  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  dismissed  as  a mere  “ out- 
throw.  ” from  even  a twelfth-century  castle.  It  may  well  have  been 
three  hundred  or  more  years  old — -a  venerable  antique — when  it 
was  thus  discarded.  It  belongs  to  the  da3^s,  a thousand  years  ago,, 
when  stone  castles  were  unknown  in  this  country.  If,  by  chance,, 
it  was  left  by  contemporary  squatters  on  the  open  promontory,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Knaresborough  castle;  it  carries  the  history 
of  the  town  back  into  a past  of  which  we  have  probably  no  other 
record.  As  much  may  also  be  true  of  the  horse-shoes  with  wavy 
edges.  Shoes  of  this  kind  have  been  regarded  as  probably  of 
Roman  age.1 

I have  said  that  these  sites  should  be  dated  by  their  contents- 
and  by  their  relations  to  their  surroundings.  I demur,  however,  to- 
the  assumption  that  the  marl  presents  an  indisputable  horizon  of 
early  thirteenth-century  date.  If  the  hypothesis  which  I have 
advanced  be  correct,  the  marl  is  at  least  a century  later  in  date. 
Nor  a-tn  I disposed  to  put  very  much  reliance  for  dating  upon  the 
fragments  of  medieval  pottery  which  have  been  unearthed,  numerous 
though  they  are.  They  afford  at  best  only  a rough  approximation 
to  a date,  and  in  some  instances,  it  seems  to  me,  the  excavators 
have  divided,  by  the  “horizon”  of  the  marl, fictile  products  which 
might  present  an  unbroken  series  if  they  were  viewed  without 
relation  to  this  “ horizon.”  Referring  to  the  medieval  pottery  in 
the  British  Museum,  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson  states  that  “ the  variation 
of  the  forms  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  so  slight 
that,  ....  one  feels  that  many  of  the  pieces  might  be  of  any  date 
within  those  limits.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  signs  of  technical 
progress  till  the  sixteenth  century.”2  And  in  fact  the  greatest 

1 Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to  the  Mediaeval  2 Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to  English  Pot- 

Room,  s.v.  Horse-Shoes.  tery  and  Porcelain,  p.  4.  Ed.  1904. 
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certainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  earlier  pieces  in  that  collection  is- 
obtained  from  circumstantial  evidence  rather  than  from  the  form 
or  texture  of  the  pieces  themselves. 

In  the  ring  wall  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  outer  ward  Mr.. 
Barber  was  again  able  to  distinguish  the  fourteenth-century  work 
rising  from  the  ground  level,  and  resting  upon  the  thirteenth- 
century  core,  which  descended  to  the  rock  (p.  217).  As  I made  ro 
critical  inspection  of  this  part  of  the  work,  I can  only  express  a 
doubt  based  upon  what  I conceive  to  be  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
dating  with  the  requisite  certainty  and  precision  rubble  work  six 
or  seven  hundred  years  old,  and  obviously  patched  and  pointed  tip, 
probably  more  than  once,  in  much  more  recent  but  not  necessarily 
contemporary  times. 

The  discovery  of  earlier  remains  at  this  point  does  not  by  any 
means  disprove  the  hypothesis  that  the  outer  ward  was  first  enclosed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  since  the  structures  laid  bare  by  the  spade 
may  have  been  part  of  a gatehouse  or  other  advance  work  of  the 
Keep.  They  lie  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  existing 
Keep,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  Such  structures  were 
among  the  earliest  parts  of  castles  to  be  built  in  stone.  “ Often 
the  gatehouse  was  the  first  feature  reconstructed  in  stone  .... 
Whether  the  external  walls,  or  the  keep,  were  next  built  of  stone 
cannot  always  be  determined.”1 

Mr.  Barber  says  that  the  masonry  “ gives  the  effect  of  the 
portion  of  a filled-up  doorway  ” (p.  217),  but  concludes  that  “ it 
may  be  the  remains  of  a twelfth-century  angle  tower,  which,  owing 
to  alterations,  became  incorporated  with  the  line  of  a later  ring  wall 
or  walls.”  The  twelfth  century  date  has  to  be  assumed,  irrespective 
of  other  evidence,  because  not  only  the  fourteenth-century  wall, 
but  the  thirteenth-century  core  also,  was  built  against  the  eastern 
side  of  it.  If,  however,  the  whole  wall,  core  as  well  as  super- 
structure, was  of  fourteenth  century  date,  the  incorporated  frag- 
ment need  not  be  dated  so  early  as  the  twelfth.  The  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland's Survey  tells  us  that  there  was  “ a large  postern  against 
the  south  in  the  outer  ward  that  now  is  dampnyd  (i.e.,  closed)  with 
a single  wall  ....  (and  that)  a tower  and  lodgings  in  old  time  and 
a like  gate  was  against  the  east  in  the  said  ward  towards  the  town. 
Which  now  semblably  is  mured  (similarly  is  walled)  viz.  with  a 
single  wall  of  stone  which  would  (?  should)  also  have  an  iron  gate  ” 
(p.  222).  The  words  which  I have  italicized  seem  to  refer  to  a 
period  considerably  antecedent  to  the  Survey,  but  not  necessarily 

1 Mrs.  Armitage,  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities,  pp.  122-123. 
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earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  rather  suggest  that  there 
were  an  old  tower  and  lodgings  either  additional  to  the  gate  or 
incorporated  with  it  in  the  fourteenth-century  wall. 

There  is  little  in  the  description  of  the  newly-discovered  under- 
ground passage  by  which  the  passage  may  be  dated.  As  both  the 
passages  were  planned  in  relation  to  “ the  bottom  of  the  ditches 
for  making  privy  issues  and  excurses  ” (p.  221),  they  must  have  been 
■completed  after  those  parts  of  the  ditch  were  dug  out  to  their  full 
depth.  Theoretically  they  might  have  been  made  at  any  time  later: 
but  assuming,  as  is  most  probable,  that  they  were  contemporary 
with  the  ditch,  there  is  apparently  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  of 
thirteenth  century  date.  There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  evidence 
that  the  northern  passage  dates  from  the  fourteenth  centurv.  In 
the  grouting  of  the  roof  of  the  passage  there  was  remarked  a frag- 
ment of  stone  embedded,  which  shows  the  marks  of  a claw  chisel, 
the  use  of  which  was  not  introduced  at  the  castle  until  the  four- 
teenth century  ’’  (p.  219).  Clearly,  that  part  of  the  roof  could  not 
have  been  constructed  before  the  fourteenth  century.  The  case 
for  a late  construction  rather  than  an  early  one  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nothing  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century  appears  to  have  been  found  in  the  passage  (pp.  219-220). 

Though  the  hypothesis  put  forward  does  not  require  any  criti- 
cism of  the  excavations  made  in  the  inner  ward,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  say  something  about  them.  That  there  should  be 
■deposits  of  marl  upon  the  “ Plateau  ” and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Keep  presents  no  difficulties,  even  if  the  marl  be  of  fourteenth 
century  date  (pp.  210-211).  It  is  admitted  that  the  Keep  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  thresholds  of  the  doors  on 
the  ground  floor  are  practically  level  with  the  surface  of  the  outer 
ward,  and  considerably  higher  than  much  of  the  inner  ward. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  thresholds  of  the  Keep  with  the  con- 
temporary threshold  of  the  Edwardian  doorway  into  the  base  of 
the  old  Court  House  on  the  other  side  of  the  bowling-green.  The 
inference  is  obvious.  Marl  was  brought  into  the  inner  ward  to 
raise  the  ground  around  the  Keep. 

The  assumption  that  the  marl  is  of  thirteenth  century  date  may 
have  added  very  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  fixing  the  dates 
of  some  of  the  structures  in  this  area  (p.  210),  and  created  unneces- 
sary complications.  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Barber 
and  his  coadjutors  have  not  sometimes  carried  their  deductions  to 
the  point  of  over-refinement.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why 
a well  rope  should  make  marks  on  the  western  side  of  the  well,  even 
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if  it  were  the  side  nearest  the  kitchen  (p.  213).  The  winch  or  wheel 
of  a well  is  placed  across  the  mouth,  and  the  “ lift  ” is  vertical. 
The  mouth  of  the  well  may  indeed  be  damaged  by  the  drawing  of 
the  suspended  bucket  to  the  side  of  the  well,  but  these  marks  are 
hardly  likely  to  resemble  the  grooves  which  would  be  made  by  the 
friction  of  a rope.  Consider  also  the  observations  made  (p.  219) 
at  the  moat  end  of  the  newly-discovered  underground  passage — 
on  the  one  hand  the  natural  “ coruscations  ” made  by  north  winds, 
and  on  the  other  the  marks  of  medieval  picks,  “ showing  that  the 
passage  had  been  made  from  the  castle  end.”  Seeing  that  the 
passage  opened  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  one  would  surmise 
that  it  was  cut  from  that  end  rather  than  set  out,  with  more  or 
less  of  guesswork  or  survey  in  order  to  fix  the  requisite  gradient, 
from  the  other.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  investigations  this  is  a 
detail  of  no  importance;  but  should  it  become  important,  is  it  still 
open  to  discussion  as  a surmise,  or  is  it  finally  closed  by  a proof 
positive  ? 

Mr.  Barber  has  rendered  a useful  service  by  printing  as  an 
Appendix  to  his  account  of  the  discoveries  the  " Certificate  ” of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland  as  to  the  state  of  Knaresborough  Castle  in  1538. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  publication  of  this  document.  Mr. 
Wheater  printed  a copy  of  it  in  Knaresburgh  and  its  Rulers  (pp.  101 
and  115-117),  published  in  1907;  and  long  before  that,  in  1892,  an 
abstract  had  appeared  in  the  Letters  and  Papers  Foreign  and  Domestic 
of  Henry  V III  (13,  i,  98).  Neither  of  these  is  very  helpful  in  the 
investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  castle.  The  earlier  one  is  too 
scant,  and  the  other  somewhat  disconcerting  and  unreliable.  Inter- 
nal evidence  suggests  that  Wheater’s  rendering  is  not  an  impeccable 
one.  He  presents  it  in  two  parts,  separated  by  several  pages  of  his 
own  history.  But,  irrespective  of  that,  the  account  itself,  as  he 
prints  it,  after  a couple  of  paragraphs  (p.  115)  dealing  with  the 
outer  ward,  goes  on  to  describe  the  inner  ward  and  then  suddenly 
reverts  (p.  116)  to  the  outer  ward,  and  finishes  with  a resumption 
(p.  1 17)  of  the  description  of  the  inner  ward.  The  arrangement 
suggests  a repetition  such  as  might  have  resulted  from  the  mixing 
up  of  two  transcripts  from  separate  manuscripts.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  obvious  misreadings,  modern  spellings  intermixed 
with  old,  and  even  abstracts  inserted  in  the  otherwise  literal  re- 
production. Compare  with  each  other  the  following  extracts 
(A  and  B)  from  Mr.  Wheater’s  account  (. Knaresburgh , pp.  115  and 
1 16),  both  printed  in  the  same  type  as  transcripts  of  the  original 
manuscript : 
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(A)  “ The  Utter  Ward.  The  gatehouse,  bakehouse,  brew- 
house,  horsemill,  gerners  and  barns  want  repairs.  There  is 
stabling  for  sixteen  horses.  Posterns  at  the  south  and  east.” 

(B)  “ The  stabill  for  16  horses  with  a chambre  under  the 
same  for  the  horses  kept,  is  in  reasonabil  gode  condicion  and 
repair,  made  of  tymber  and  plaister  and  thakked  with  slaytt. 

“ The  bakhous,  brewhous,  horsmylne,  garners,  harnys  and 
other  stabylls,  that  war  sumtyme  in  the  Utter  Warde,  are 
tallying  downe  and  consumed  evin  upon  the  erthe;  . . . d’1 

It  is  apparent  that,  while  the  second  of  these  quotations  may  be 
a transcript,  not  without  difficulties  and  even  absurdities  of  its 
own,  as  a comparison  with  Mr.  Barber’s  transcript  [Journal,  p.  221) 
will  show,  the  first  of  them  is  only  an  abbreviated  note.  This  and 
similar  anachronisms  in  Mr.  Wheater’s  transcript  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  reliability  of  other  parts  of  it;  and  a cautious  investigator 
would  be  chary  of  basing  a firm  conclusion  upon  any  particular 
detail  of  the  statement,  even  though  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement  as  a whole.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
practice  here  noted  was  rather  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wheater.  He 
had  much  of  Carlyle’s  habit  of  inserting  his  own  parentheses  into 
quotations  from  others.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  always  so  care- 
ful as  Carlyle  to  distinguish  by  clear  typographical  devices  the 
original  statements  from  his  own  additions;  and  the  writer  has  had 
many  long  and  futile  wanderings  in  the  fields  of  local  history,  not 
as  the  result  of  Mr.  Wheater’s  theories,  which,  though  occasionally 
inspired,  are  usually  too  reckless  to  be  misleading,  but  of  his  failure 
to  demarcate  the  pure  original  statement  from  the  adventitious 
comment,  inference,  or  assumption.2  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  account  printed  in  Knaresburgh  and  its  Rulers  agrees  in  the  main 
so  well  with  the  transcript  given  by  Mr.  Barber  that  most  of  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  But  the  dif- 
ferences of  arrangement  and  detail  are,  nevertheless,  so  great  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  two  transcripts  have  been  obtained 
from  the  same  original. 


1 In  collating  these  extracts  anew, 
when  revising  the  proof  sheets,  I find 
that  the  one  marked  (A)  is  taken  as 
it  stands  from  the  abstract  in  the 
Letters  and  Papers  Foreign  and 
Domestic  of  Henry  VIII,  while  the 

one  marked  (B)  is  a literal  transcript 
from  an  original  MS.,  as  appears  by 
a comparison  with  Mr.  Barber’s 
transcript.  I leave  the  text  un- 


altered, as  the  argument  is  not 
affected  by  this  discovery,  while  the 
illustration  is,  if  anything,  made 
more  forceful. 

2 The  writer’s  experiences  in  this 
respect  are  the  reverse  of  those  of 
Abbot  Cummins.  ( Cf . Saints  and 
Shrines  of  Knar esborough,  p.  12,  note 

*•) 
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The  later  survey  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  made  by  Sir  Ambrose 
Cave  in  1561  and  printed  in  Parson’s  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby’s 
Diarv,  supplies  measurements  of  many  of  the  buildings  within  the 
circuit  of  the  walls.  From  measurements  made  and  compared  with 
these,  I came  to  the  conclusion  some  years  ago  that  the  middle  part 
of  the  Old  Court  House — the  isolated  building  now  used  as  the  Duchy 
offices — was  built  upon  the  foundations  of  a building  described  as 
the  Receiver’s  Lodging  in  Cave’s  Survey,1  and  as  “ the  Resayt  with 
lodgings  and  chambers  ” in  Cumberland’s  Survey  (p.  222). 

The  old  Court  House  is  a two-story  building,  and  now  consists  of 
an  older  part  with  later  additions  at  each  end  and  at  the  back. 
The  older  part,  the  upper  floor  of  which  now  contains  the  old  court 
and  the  record  room,  was  probably  built  by  the  first  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  about  the  year  1600.  Access  to  the  upper  floor  is  obtained 
by  an  external  flight  of  steps,  and  the  old  building  extends  equally 
on  each  side  of  the  steps,  but  not  of  course  to  the  ends  of  the  range. 
It  was  probably  while  making  additions  at  one  end  of  this  old 
building  that  workmen  discovered  in  1786  the  foundations  of  a 
building  which,  from  the  objects  obtained  from  the  site,  they  judged 
to  have  been  a chapel.2  It  was  this  probability — with  the  added 
probability  that  the  site  then  dug  over  would  be  afterwards  built 
upon — that  led  me  to  discourage  any  special  search  for  the  chapel 
in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Barber’s  excavations. 

At  the  time  of  Cumberland’s  Survey  there  was  an  important 
“ Corner  Tower  next  the  Resayt  ” (p.  222),  which  may  probably 
have  been  at  or  near  the  south-western  end  of  the  old  Court  House, 
where,  as  I imagine,  the  walls  (and  ditches)  of  the  inner  and  outer 
wards  met.  Wheater’s  rendering  of  Cumberland’s  Survey  states 
that : 

All  the  lodgings  and  buyldings  betwixt  the  tour  aforsaid  and 
a tower  callid  “ Blansh  Tower”  utter  in  length  53  yards,  is 
utterly  in  ruyne  in  the  inside  of  the  wall  and  utter  gaite  (p.  115). 
Mr.  Barber’s  transcript  makes  better  sense,  but  unfortunately  is 
uncertain  about  the  figures: 

All  the  lodgings  and  buildings  betwixt  the  tower  aforesaid 
and  the  tower  called  Blanche  Tower  cont.  in  length  3..  is 
utterly  in  ruin  in  the  insides  of  the  wall  and  the  outer  is  good 
(pp.  222-223). 

What  reliance  can  we  place  on  Mr.  Wheater’s  figures  ? It  is 
possible  that  he  made  his  transcript  from  a manuscript  in  which  the 

1 Slingsby  Diary,  ed.  1836,  p.  242.  2 Hargrove:  History  of  Knares- 

borough, p.  19  (ed.  1789). 
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figures  were  quite  clear,  while  that  from  which  Mr.  Barber’s  was 
obtained  may  have  had  a local  defect  which  made  the  figures  in- 
decipherable. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  distance  from  the  Russian 
cannon,  near  which  the  Blanche  Tower  is  assumed  to  have  stood 
(p.  214),  and  the  nearer  end  of  the  old  Court  House  is  53  yards. 
The  excavations  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Bowling-green  (p. 
216)  would  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  this  “ Tower 
next  the  Resay t.”  And  hereabouts,  if  I may  hazard  a guess, 
largely  with  the  object  of  stimulating  further  investigations,  I 
should  locate  the  site  of  the  earliest  keep  of  Knaresborough  Castle. 

In  a study  of  the  history  of  Knaresborough  Castle  extending  over 
several  years,  I have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  two  outstanding 
facts.  One,  self-evident,  is  that  the  pre-Edwardian  structures 
should  have  so  completely  disappeared;  the  other,  which  nearly 
every  local  historian  seems  to  have  tacitly  accepted,  is  that  so 
large  a part  of  the  castle — practically  the  whole  of  what  we  now 
see,  and  much  more  that  is  lost — was  not  merely  built,  but  actually 
rebuilt  at  a time  when  the  northern  counties  were  being  frequently 
raided  by  the  Scots,  and  the  whole  country  was  disturbed  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Lancasters  against  Edward  II,  Isabella,  and  Mortimer. 
Let  us  examine  these  facts  in  the  light  of  the  hypothesis  which 
I have  advanced. 

In  the  whole  of  the  existing  ruins  the  indisputable  pre-Edwardian 
remains  are  probably  not  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  one  cart- 
load. Can  we  really  conceive  that  all  the  buildings  comprised 
within  two  wards,  and  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  curtain 
walls  have  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them  ? It  is  true 
that  the  pre-Edwardian  materials  have  passed  through  two  periods 
of  destruction,  and  may  be  expected  on  that  account  to  be  relatively 
much  scarcer  than  the  Edwardian  remains,  which  have  only  passed 
through  one.  But  the  disparity  is  much  greater  than  we  can  account 
for  in  this  way,  especially  when  we  compare  the  two  periods  of 
destruction,  and  also  the  relative  results  in  the  two  wards  of  the 
castle. 

When  the  Edwardian  reconstructions  were  made,  Knaresborough 
Castle  was  still  an  efficient  royal  fortress  and  residence.  The  changes 
which  were  made  were  transitional  rather  than  destructive,  and 
such  of  the  debris  of  the  earlier  works  as  could  be  used  again  would 
be  retained  upon  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  would  be  disposed 
of  in  conformity  with  official  orders. 

When  the  castle  was  dismantled  and  " sleighted  ” after  its 
capture  in  the  seventeenth  century,  conditions  were  very  different. 
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It  was  a hated  monument  of  oppression,  voted  by  Parliament  to  be 
made  untenable  and,  like  other  “ regalities,”  to  be  sold.  No 
feelings  of  reverence  for  age  or  majesty  or  beauty,  no  regard  for 
any  possible  future  utility,  restrained  the  vandalism  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. It  mattered  not  to  them  if  there  remained  not  one 
stone  upon  another.  The  Commissioners  who  surveyed  and  valued 
the  Honour  of  Knaresborough  in  January,  1649-50,  reported: 

<c  Upon  the  demolishing  of  the  said  Castle  all  the  Materialls 
(excepting  the  stones)  were  by  certaine  Comissionrs  (for  that 
purpose  deputed)  disposed  of,  since  which  tyme  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  aforesaid  Burrough  and  others  neer  unto  adioyning  have 
carrved  away  the  best  of  the  said  stones  for  theire  owne  private 

y r\ 

use.  1 

The  destruction  was  far  from  complete,  as  the  existing  ruins 
testify;  but  the  points  to  be  noted  are  that  in  this  instance  the 
stones  were  carried  away  from  the  spot,  and  that  most  of  this 
removal  was  effected  within  a very  short  period  of  the  “ sleighting  ” 
in  1648, 2 and  was  not,  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  spread  over 
a much  longer  period,  extending  into  comparatively  recent  times. 
For  a dozen  years  or  so  the  castle  may  have  been  a common  quarry 
to  which  anyone  might  resort;  but  when  the  Honour  was  sold, 
certainly  when  it  was  resumed  by  the  Crown  and  granted  out  in 
lease,  these  depredations,  if  they  did  not  entirely  cease,  would  be 
carefully  watched.  A scrap  of  paper  preserved  among  the  Slingsby 
family  muniments  illustrates  this  point.  It  is  so  execrably  written 
that  many  words  cannot  be  deciphered,  but  the  purport  is  clear 
enough.  It  is  dated  May,  1669,  and  relates  to  the  boundaries 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Ings — the  latter  being  the  banks  and 
the  alluvial  flat  south  of  the  moat  and  opposite  the  Dropping  Well. 
At  that  time  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  the  second  baronet,  had  just 
bought  the  manor  of  Scriven,  of  which  the  Ings  were  part,  from  the 
City  of  London,  Scriven  being  one  of  the  manors  which  Charles  I 
had  surrendered  to  the  City  in  return  for  the  loans  advanced  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  the  first  Earl  of  Burlington  was  lessee  of  the 
Honour  and  Castle  of  Knaresborough  from  the  Queen  Dowager, 
Henrietta  Maria.  Being  wishful  to  re-erect  a wall  between  the 
Castle  and  the  Ings,  Sir  Thomas  employed  a workman  to  dig  out 
some  stones  from  the  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  when  apparent- 
ly the  stones  were  claimed  by  one  named  Smelt,  Swift,  or  some  such 
name,  who  “ under  prtence  of  a norder  for  vseing  of  Castle  stones  .... 

1 Copy  among  the  Slingsby  Papers  2 Wheater : Knaresburgh,  pp.  238-9. 

in  the  custody  of  the  Knaresborough 
Urban  District  Council. 
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hath  gott  stones  allready  wirth  40^  & purposeth  to  have  those 
stones  likewise. ” Whereupon  Slingsby  seems  to  have  drafted  a 
protest,  presumably  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  issue  of  this  matter  may  have  been,  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  even  at  that  time  stones  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
castle  surreptitiously  or  without  a licence.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
this  must  have  been  much  greater  three  and  a half  centuries  earlier, 
when  the  castle  was  occupied  and  in  use.  Yet  the  proportion  of 
indubitable  pre-Edwardian  remains  to  those  of  the  Edwardian  period 
is  infinitesimal.  And  when  we  compare  the  two  wards,  the  contrast 
is  striking  in  another  way.  Some  fragments  of  the  earlier  castle 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  incorporated  in  the  rubble  of  the  new 
fourteenth-century  wall  towers  or  buttresses  of  the  inner  ward.  I have 
advanced  reasons  for  concluding  that  some  portions  at  least  of  the 
old  main  wall  of  the  inner  ward  remained  until  the  final  destruction 
of  the  castle  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But,  omitting  the  earlier 
cores  which  Mr.  Barber  professes  to  have  discovered  in  the  Ed- 
wardian walls  of  the  outer  ward,  which  I regard  as  problematic, 
and  omitting  the  remains  which  I have  suggested  may  be  those  of 
a gatehouse,  of  which  in  truth  we  know  neither  the  date  nor  the 
purpose,  it  is  significant  that,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  discover,  110 
fragment,  no  single  piece  of  carved  stone  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  fourteenth  century  has  been  found  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  inner  ward.1  If  the  outer  ward  were  contemporary  with  the 
inner  one  and  contained  its  share  of  contemporary  buildings,  they 
have  all  completely  disappeared  without  apparently  leaving  a scrap 
of  carved  stone  earlier  than  the  Decorated  period  on  the  site. 
The  paucity  of  the  pre-Edwardian  remains  presents  a problem 
difficult  of  solution,  however  we  regard  it;  but  the  difficulty  is 
very  much  reduced  if  we  find  that  the  present  outer  ward  did  not 
exist  before  the  Edwardian  rebuilding. 


1 It  ought  perhaps  to  be  noted 
that  a few  carved  stones  of  earlier 
date  have  found  their  way  intrusively 
into  the  castle  area.  Some  months 
ago  the  Ivnaresborough  Council’s 
workmen,  while  demolishing  a wall  at 
Fysche  Hall,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  came  across  a number  of 
carved  stones  of  the  Early  English 
period  built  into  the  wall  with  their 
carved  faces  inwards  and  the  rough 
surfaces  outwards.  A number  of 
these  stones  were  brought  into  the 
Castleyard,  where  they  were  used  to 
form  a border  to  a flower-bed  by  the 
side  of  the  tennis  court.  There  at  some 


future  time  they  may  prove  stumbl- 
ing-blocks or  give  a fallacious  turn  to 
antiquarian  researches.  A warning 
has,  however,  already  been  given  in 
the  local  press.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  stones  were  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  demolished  castle; 
the  wall  was  much  too  modern.  In 
all  probability  they  came  from  St. 
Robert’s  “ priory,”  from  which,  being 
private  property,  stones  could  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  so  long  as  the 
supply  lasted,  by  permission  of  the 
Slingsbys,  who  owned  it  until  a few 
years  ago. 
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And  that  rebuilding,  at  a time  when  the  castle  saw  more  war- 
fare and  was  of  greater  military  service  than  at  any  other,  becomes 
more  easily  explicable,  I think,  if  this  hypothesis  be  granted.  If 
the  pre-Edwardian  castle  as  a whole  was  conterminous  with  the 
later  one,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  beaten  down  or  had  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  the  debris  apparently  got  rid  of,  before  the  later 
one  could  be  built.  Its  annals  give  no  support  to  the  former 
supposition;  and  in  default  of  serious  destruction  to  the  fabric  by 
warfare  or  the  ravages  of  time,  to  pull  down  the  walls  in  order  to 
rebuild  them  on  the  same  foundations,  or  on  the  pre-Edwardian 
“ cores  ” as  Mr.  Barber  infers,  seems  a rather  futile  task  undertaken 
at  a particularly  dangerous  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition 
of  a new  ward  would  be  an  increase  of  the  size  and  military  strength 
of  the  castle,  which  could  be  effected  for  the  most  part  without 
weakening  the  existing  structure,  and  would  be  an  additional  pro- 
tection from  the  moment  the  added  area  was  entrenched.  And  if, 
moreover,  the  existing  Keep  were  built  upon  an  entirely  new  site 
within  the  old  inner  ward,  to  replace  an  earlier  keep  upon  some  other 
site,  there  would  hardly  be  a moment  when  the  military  strength 
of  the  castle  was  jeopardised  by  the  drastic  reconstructions  which 
we  know  were  made. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  and  arguments  which  seem  to 
support  my  case.  That  they  amount  to  proof,  I do  not  for  a 
moment  claim.  The  hypothesis  is  still  only  a hypothesis  until 
more  complete  investigations  have  been  made.  But  I hope  I may 
claim  for  the  evidence  which  I have  advanced  that  it  does  call  for 
a re-examination  of  some  of  the  inferences  and  conclusions  which 
have  been  based  upon  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations.  The  claim  appears  to  me  so  strong,  indeed,  that  I 
cannot  think  that  all  the  issues  I have  raised  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  doubt.  Their  definiteness,  interest,  and  importance 
will,  I feel  sure,  sooner  or  later  lead  to  new  investigations  both 
above  and  below  ground.  Whenever  such  investigations  are 
made,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  experts  in  historical  architecture  and 
experts  in  local  history  may  be  afforded  equal  place  and  prestige 
at  the  council  board  with  expert  excavators,  so  that  the  history  and 
structure  of  Knaresborough  Castle  may  be  elucidated  by  light  from 
every  quarter. 
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By  T.  Sheppard,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


Fig.  i. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Middle- 
ton  the  Mortimer  Museum  at  Hull  has 
received  some  important  specimens.  In 
Mortimer’s  Forty  Years’  Researches  in 
British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East 
Yorkshire  are  figured  and  described  some 
swords  and  other  objects  from  North 
Grimston,  all  trace  of  which  was  lost. 
Recently,  Lord  Middleton  found  them  at 
Birdsall  House  and,  remembering  my 
enquiry  of  some  years  ago,  invited  me  to 
Birdsall.  The  various  rings  and  the 
decorated  point  of  the  chape  of  the  large 
sword  figured  here  (fig.  i)  are  so  far 
missing.  The  remainder  I am  kindly 
permitted  to  deposit  in  the  Mortimer 
Collection. 

Under  the  heading  of  “ Roman  (?) 
Remains  at  North  Grimston  ”l  we  are  told 
that  in  1902,  while  digging  holes  for  a 
fence,  “ human  bones,  two  iron  swords, 
bronze  and  iron  rings,  fragments  of  other 
bronze  and  iron  articles,  and  portions  of 
a jet  ring  were  found.”  Subsequently 
Mortimer  visited  the  site,  found  a grave 
only  sixteen  inches  in  depth  with  traces 
of  a human  skeleton,  and  apparently  a 
pig  had  been  buried  in  the  same  grave, 
presumably  for  food — as  its  skull,  leg- 
bones,  etc.,  remained.2  “ We  also  took 
from  the  grave  a piece  of  a jet  object, 
three  rings,  and  several  small  pieces  of 
iron,  broken.”  Some  of  the  fragments 

1 Tom.  cit.,  p.  354- 

2 Mortimer  adds:  “ I have  found  pig  remains 
accompanying  the  interment  of  ancient  Britons, 
the  Romano-Britons,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 


IKON-AGE  SWORD  FROM 


NORTH  GRIMSTON. 
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appeared  to  be  from  the  scabbards  of  the  two  swords.  There  was 
part  of  a thin  bronze  tube,  with  a rivet. 

The  blade  of  the  large  sword  is  30J  inches  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  if  inches.  It  has  a double  edge  and  is  pointed. 
The  part  remaining  of  the  handle  is  3^  inches  in  length,  the  pommel 
being  missing.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  a hilt.  This  type 
of  sword  is  known  as  of  the  Hunsbury  class.1 

The  blade  of  the  shorter  sword  is  20  inches  in  length,  with  a 
central  ridge,  and  averages  if  inches  in  width.  “ Its  bronze 
handle,  which  is  inches  in  extreme  length,  is  a beautiful  piece 
of  work,  the  pommel  being  in  the  form  of  a human  head  and 
shoulders,  with  uplifted  arms,  while  representations  of  legs  form 
the  guard  and  the  lower  end  of  the  handle,  the  grip  representing 
the  body.  The  rings  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  rings 
and  half  tube  of  bronze,  suggest  the  equipment  of  an  equestrian 
supplied  with  two  swords.” 

A ring  of  amber,  similar  to  that  of  jet  from  North  Grimston, 
was  found  with  an  interment  at  Arras  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stillingfleet 
in  18172;  and  Wilson3  states  “ When  found  with  the  spear  and 
sword,  the  ring  (of  jet  or  amber)  may  indicate  the  grave  of  a 
warrior,  priest,  or  lawgiver.”  The  fragments  of  the  skull  were 
restored  by  Dr.  Wright  and  described  in  detail1:  “ It  is  that  of  a 
male  of  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.” 

In  discussing  the  age  of  the  finds,  Mortimer  points  out  that  the 
type  of  skull  is  of  no  aid,  as  he  has  similar  ones  of  British,  Romano- 
British,  and  Roman  date.  As  the  skeleton  found  with  the  swords 
was  placed  in  the  grave  at  full  length,  Mortimer  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  it  was  Roman,  as  all  the  Iron  Age  skeletons  he  has  found 
were  “ much  flexed.” 

The  late  Sir  Hercules  Read,  who  had  seen  the  specimens,  con- 
sidered that  they  might  “ roughly  be  put  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era.”  Mortimer  admits,  however,  that  “ the  pieces  of 
the  bronze  tubes  have  been  apparently  almost  identical  in  form 
and  size  as  the  two  half  tubes  found  in  connection  with  an  iron 
sword,  the  bronze  facings  of  a circular  shield,  and  other  articles 
that  accompanied  a doubled-up  body  in  a grave  at  Grimthorpe, 
which  almost  certainly  belonged  to  the  early  Iron  Age.”  5 

In  the  Ripon  Museum  is  a somewhat  similar  sword  to  the  smaller 
one  described  above,  and  photographs  have  been  kindly  sent  to  me  by 

1 Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  London,  2nd  Ser.,  3 Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland. 

xxviii,  215.  4 Forty  Years  Researches,  p.  356. 

2 Crania  Britannica.  6 Reliquary  for  1869,  p.  180. 
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the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gough.  Its  total  length  is  2i4  inches,  the 
handle  is  6§  inches,  and  the  greatest  width  of  the  blade  is  2 J inches. 

In  this  weapon,  however,  the  handle  is  of  iron  and  the  arms  and 
legs  are  more  “ hooked  ” than  in  the  bronze  example.  The  sword 
was  found  together  with  human  bones  at  Clotherholme,  about  a 
mile  from  Ripon.  It  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1915,1  and  was  described  by  the  late  Sir  Hercules  Read  as  be- 
longing to  “ a very  interesting  class  of  sword  known  as  ‘ anthropoid  ’ 
and  dates  from  the  period  known  as  La  Tene  II,  otherwise  the 
second  century  B.C.  As  a type  it  has  strong  affinities  with  a very 
much  earlier  class  from  Hallstatt,2  with  widely  branching  horns 
at  the  end  of  the  pommel.  This  Hallstatt  sword,  however,  is 
certainly  of  a very  much  earlier  date,  say  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
Mr.  Salomon  Reinach  has  been  led  to  date  the  present  anthropoid 
type  as  later  than  200  B.C.  on  what  seems  to  be  fairly  good  grounds. 
Fortunately  the  British  evidence  agrees  with  the  Continental,  on 
which  M.  Reinach  relies.  One  of  these  anthropoid  swords  or 
daggers  was  found  in  the  Witham,3  though  the  handle  in  this  case 

has  no  representation  of  the 
human  head,  but  a small  human 
figure  on  the  pommel. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  North 
Grimston  relics  are  all  contem- 
porary, were  buried  with  one 
person,  and  date  about  the  second 
century  B.C. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
Museum,  London,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  reproduce  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  the  three 
anthropoid  swords  of  this  period 
in  the  National  Collection  (fig.  2). 
The  one  closely  resembling  our 
specimen  was  purchased  from  the 
Lord  Londesborough  Collection 
and  is  labelled  “ Probably  York- 
shire,” and  doubtless  this  is 
correct. 

1 Pvoc.  Soc.  Antiq.  London,  xxvii,  214. 

2 See  British  Museum  Guide  to  the 
Early  Iron  Age,  fig.  32  (referred  to  in 
the  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  London  as  guide 
to  the  Bronze  Age,  in  error). 

3 Kemble’s  Horce  Ferules,  pi.  xvii. 


Fig.  2. 


ANTHROPOID 


SWORD 


FROM  C LOTH E R HOLME. 
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In  a publication  issued  by  the  Musees  Royaux  d’Art  et  d’His- 
toire  a Bruxelles,  entitled  Catalogue  Descriptif  et  Raisonne — II . Les 
Ages  d-u  Metal,  by  Baron  de  Loe,  is  an  illustration  of  a large 
dagger  in  iron  with  antennas  which  is  from  Court  St.  Etienne, 
and  of  this  the  author  says:  “ The  large  iron  dagger,  broad-bladed, 
with  two  edges  and  a medial  ridge  and  a tapering  point.  The  tang 
is  round  and  long  and  the  pommel  is  in  the  form  of  two  forked 
antennae  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  a pair  of  balls.  The  total 
length  of  this  weapon  is  505  millimetres.  It  is  the  first  dagger  with 
antennae  which  has  been  discovered  in  this  country.  Its  probable 
origin  is  Italy  and  its  distribution  seems  to  include  Southern 
Germany  to  the  South  of  Europe.  In  type  and  period  it  should 
belong  to  the  hrst  phase  of  the  first  Iron  Age  or  Hallstatt  II.” 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  Manuel  d’ Arche ologie 
Prehistorique  Celtique  et  Gallo-Romaine,  by  Joseph  Dechelette, 
though  very  valuable  references  and  critical  notes  which  appeared 
in  the  original  monograph  as  footnotes  are  omitted. 

<f  The  swords  of  La  Tene  are  often  short  blades  to  which  the  name 
' dagger  ’ can  be  applied,  as  it  is  also  to  the  blades  of  the  Second 
Hallstatt  period.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  exact  line  of 
demarcation  as  daggers  are  after  all  only  small  swords.  Their 
sheaths  are  usually  of  bronze.  But  another  series  of  daggers,  of 
an  original  type,  requires  consideration.  This  weapon  is  still  more 
related  to  the  Hallstatt  daggers.  It  possesses,  like  the  latter,  a 
handle  of  bronze  surmounted  by  branches  (antennae),  instead  of 
the  simple  handle  with  bone  ornaments  of  the  classical  swords  of 
La  Tene.  On  the  Hallstatt  dagger  there  appears  between  these 
two  branches  a ball-shaped  pommel.  The  transformation  of  a 
sphere  into  a human  head  between  two  ‘ arms  ’ forms  one  of  those 
evolutions  which  occur  spontaneously  from  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  form.  The  handle  of  the  Hallstatt  weapon,  through  the 
disappearance  of  its  terminal  appendices  and  by  its  forked  guard, 
already  presents  a faint  anthropoid  outline,  and  its  hilt  was  easily 
converted  into  a man-like  head.  All  the  weapons  of  the  La  Tene 
period,  of  this  category,  are  named  ‘ Anthropoid  Daggers/ 
whether  they  are  provided  with  a headed  hilt  or  not.  In 
type  and  period  they  form  a homogeneous  series.  The  human- 
headed model  is  the  most  recent.  It  is  possible  that  it  has 
appeared  in  La  Tene  II,  but  its  presence  at  Stradonitz  and  at 
Corent  (Puy-de-Dome)  attested  by  two  characteristic  hilts,  indi- 
cates that  it  was  usual  in  La  Tene  III.  These  hilts  are  of  almost 
exact  similarity.  Both  measure  about  three  centimetres  in  height 
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and  are  of  hollow  molten  bronze.  At  the  top  of  the  head  is  an 
opening,  giving  passage  to  the  end  of  the  iron  blade.  The  facial 
characteristics  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  Celtic  origin — 
the  shape  of  the  eyes,  the  length  and  slant  of  the  eyelids,  the  style 
of  the  hair,  are  all  peculiarities  characterising  the  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  face  on  the  Gaulish  coins. 

In  addition  to  the  fragments  described  above,  there  are  known 
at  least  ten  examples  with  human  heads,  of  which  four  were  found 
in  France,  three  in  the  British  Isles,  two  in  Switzerland,  one  in 
Italy.  That  from  the  River  Witham  (Guildhall  Museum,  London) 
must  be  counted  among  the  Breton  weapons,  judging  by  the  outline 
of  the  chape  and  the  style  of  the  ornament  engraved  on  the  sheath . 
It  is,  moreover,  the  only  one  in  which  the  pommel  takes  the  form 
of  a tiny  figure.  The  list  of  French  finds  is  as  follows: 

1.  Salon  (Aube)  Morel  Collection.  British  Museum.  Dagger 
found  with  a sword  about  which  no  information  is  recorded. 

2.  Mouries  (Bouches-du- Rhone)  Musee  de  Saint-Germain. 

3.  Tesson  (Charente-Inferieure).  Do. 

4.  Chaumont  (Marne-Rhine  Canal).  Do. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
these  examples.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Mouries  Dagger  end 
in  rams’  heads— the  lower  ones  in  small  human  heads. 

The  Pseudo-Anthropoid  series,  which  has  the  same  number  of 
specimens  (Switzerland,  S.  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy),  is  only 
represented  by  two  examples  from  French  territory.  Most  of  them 
have  occurred  singly.  However,  one  of  them  (Hungary)  is  part 
of  a hoard  of  La  Tene  II.  None,  to  our  knowledge,  comes  from 
Tene  II  surroundings.  That  discovered  at  Ivastel  (Mayence)  has 
a remarkable  inlay  of  gold  on  one  side  of  the  blade,  showing  a 
crescent  (moon)  with  an  image  of  the  sun  for  pendant.  These 
astral  images  are  considered  to  be  amulets  or  charms.  The  Ger- 
manic tribes,  with  the  Gauls,  had  these  engraved  on  their  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons. 

The  slight  variations  which  occur  in  the  shapes  of  these  daggers 
do  not  disprove  M.  S.  Reinach’s  hypothesis  on  the  unity  of  the 
Swiss  origin  of  most  of  these  specimens.  In  the  Roman  Era,  an 
armourer  established  at  Aquae  Helveticae  (to-day  Baden),  near 
Zurich,  gave  to  the  legionaries  short  swords  (gladii),  the  sheaths  of 
which,  signed,  are  noted  for  the  richness  of  their  open-work  decora- 
tion. It  is  possible  that,  in  this  region,  as  in  the  Marne,  famous 
weapon-making  factories  existed  even  earlier.  All  Anthropoid 
daggers  do  not  come  from  the  same  industrial  centre.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  must  be  of  British  origin.” 
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By  T.  Sheppard,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.SA.  Scot. 

There  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Hull  Museum  two 
bronze  measures,  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a local 
collector  for  about  half  a century.  They  are  of  the  period  of 
Charles  II  and  were  at  one  time  in  use  at  Selby.  Each  is  pro- 
vided with  a single  square  handle  and  decorated  by  lettering,  etc., 
on  raised  rectangular  impressions,  evidently  made  in  the  mould 
from  bell-founders’  tools.  The  method  of  decoration  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  on  contemporary  church  bells.  Both  vessels  are 
almost  cylindrical,  being  very  slightly  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at 
the  base. 

The  large  measure,  for  a gallon,  is  eight  inches  high,  eight  inches 
across  the  top,  and  inches  at  the  base.  The  metal  is  f inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  total  weight  is  27  lbs.  Outside  it  is  divided  into 
four  zones  by  raised  ridges.  On  the  top,  opposite  the  handle,  is  a 
crown,  dividing  the  date  “ 16  70.”  Beneath  is  the  Royal  Monogram. 
The  middle  belt  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  lettering  " CAROL  VS 
II  D:  G MAG  BR:  FRA  & HIB:  REX,”  with  a floral  decoration 
four  inches  in  length.  The  third  belt  contains  the  letters  “C:W 
Selby”;  and  below  this  are  four  horizontal  raised  lines.  The  flat 
rim  of  the  measure  bears  four  impressions  from  punches,  each 
consisting  of  the  letters  “ CR  ” surmounted  by  a crown,  and  beneath 

the  letters  y 

The  smaller,  a quart  measure,  has  three  raised  lines  near  the 
base,  otherwise  the  sides  are  plain  with  the  exception  of  the  date 
“ 16  70,”  divided  by  a crown,  beneath  which  are  the  initials  “ CR.” 
It  is  4J  inches  high,  5J  inches  across  the  top,  and  5J  inches  at 
the  base,  and  is  J inch  thick.  The  flat  rim  has  two  impressions 
“ CR  ” surmounted  by  a crown,  which,  as  with  the  previous  measure, 
were  evidently  to  prevent  the  height  being  fraudulently  reduced. 
The  measure  weighs  8J  lbs. 

With  regard  to  the  initials  “ C.W.,”  these  are  of  Charles  Walms- 
ley,  and  evidently  these  two  measures  form  part  of  a larger  set 
sold  in  the  Lord  Londesborough  Sale  in  1888.  A Catalogue  of  the 
Sale  of  Armour,  etc.,  formed  by  Lord  Londesborough,  priced,  was 
formerly  in  my  possession.  It  contained  the  following  entry  on 
page  76: 
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888.  A large  bronze  Measure  for  grain  with  two  handles 
and  three  feet,  with  inscription  and  date,  1670,  from  the  Abbey 
of  Selby. 

There  was  a note  in  the  catalogue  to  the  effect  that  this  had 
been  purchased  by  “ Samuel  ” for  “ £21.”  I endeavoured  to  trace 
this  measure  in  the  usual  channels,  but  nothing  was  known  of  it 
either  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Victoria  & Albert  Museum,  the 
York  Museum,  or  by  any  likely  private  collector,  so  I asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  its  whereabouts  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement. 
This  letter  resulted  in  a communication  being  received  from  Sir 
Stuart  Samuel,  stating  that  he  was  the  purchaser,  and  that  the 
measure  was  still  in  his  possession  in  Sussex.  Subsequent  cor- 
respondence elicited  the  information  that  he  did  not  wish  to  part 
with  the  measure,  but  if  I very  badly  wanted  it  back  again  in 
Yorkshire,”  he  would  take  £500  for  it  if  purchased  within  three 
months.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  it  photographed,  drawn,  or 
sketched — in  fact  he  did  not  want  to  part  with  it.  He  kindly  had 
it  brought  to  his  London  residence,  where  I had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  it. 

It  is  a fine  circular  tub-shaped  measure  of  the  usual  seventeenth- 
century  type,  and  evidently  the  work  of  a bell  founder,  who  has 

elaboratelv  decorated  it  all  over  with  various  bell-founders’  devices, 

/ — 

including  Charles  II  monogram  Tudor  roses,  etc.  There  is  also 

an  inscription  in  raised  letters:  “MAG.  BR.  FR.ET.HIB.REX.,” 
evidently  copied  from  the  coins  of  the  period,  and  it  bears  the 
inscription,  also  in  raised  letters: 

Charles  Walmsley 
Esquire  of  Selby 
Anno  domini  1670. 

With  respect  to  this  Charles  Walmsley,  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham  in- 
forms me  that  “ T.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  of  Dunkenhalgh,  Lancs., 
bought  the  Selby  estate  from  the  then  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  His  son 
Thomas  succeeded  him.  The  latter’s  son  Charles,  born  in  1608, 
buried  in  Selby  Abbey,  March  1st  1672,  is  the  person  referred  to; 
he  lived  at  Staynor  Hall,  close  to  Selby.  This  suggests  that  the 
bronze  may  have  been  in  the  Selby  Abbey,  but  looks  more  like  a 
private  article  of  the  aforesaid  Charles  Walmsley.  The  Selby 
estate  passed  to  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Petre,  of  Writtle,  Essex, 
by  marriage  to  Catherine  Walmsley,  on  March  17th,  1711,  from 
whom  it  was  bought  by  the  first  Lord  Londesborough.  I believe 
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it  is  now  the  fourth  who  still  holds  what  is  left  of  the  original  estate, 
after  the  third  Lord  had  sold  most  of  it  recently.” 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  measure  was  probably  taken 
over  by  Lord  Londesborough  with  the  estate  when  he  purchased  it. 

The  measure  is  about  21  inches  wide,  it  has  two  angular  handles 
similar  to  those  on  the  bronze  mortars  of  the  period.  It  is  about 
14  inches  high,  has  three  feet,  upon  each  of  which  is  a representa- 
tion of  a lion’s  head,  and  the  measure  is  about  J inch  in  thickness 
all  round.  These  particulars  are  given  from  memory  as  I was 
not  permitted  to  make  any  note  or  sketch,  but  I think  they  are 
fairly  accurate. 

Doubtless  this  measure  is  part  of  the  set  of  which  we  have  just 
acquired  two  smaller  pieces  for  the  Hull  Museum  Collection. 

The  following  note  on  these  measures  has  been  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  G.  Skinner,  of  the  Science  Museum,  London:  “ The 
two  bronze  measures  are  local  standards  of  capacity  issued  under 
King  Charles  II,  dated  1670,  for  reference  standards  to  the  town 
of  Selby  in  Yorkshire  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  City 
Warden,  whose  duty,  among  others,  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
‘ King’s  Weigh  Beam  ’ and  all  weights,  linear  and  capacity  mea- 
sures. The  principal  standards  of  weight  and  measure  for  the 
county  of  Yorkshire  were  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  City 
of  York  about  1601-2,  in  common  with  about  56  other  principal 
cities  of  the  Kingdom.  As  other  towns  became  of  sufficient  im- 
portance they  too  had  their  sets  of  local  standards  issued  to  them 
under  various  sovereigns.  All  such  local  standards  had  to  agree 
with  the  primary  standards  of  the  realm  kept  at  the  Exchequer  in 
London.  The  local  copies  were  for  the  use  of  traders  in  and  around 
the  principal  cities  to  have  their  measures  and  weights  checked  by 
or  ‘ assised  ’ periodically,  for  which  their  City  Warden  was  entitled 
to  charge  a specific  fee.  The  rims  of  all  measures  were  stamped 
with  several  crowns  and  the  initials  of  the  sovereign  under  whose 
reign  they  were  issued  or  checked.  The  four  stamps  * C.R.  sur- 
mounted by  Crown  ’ would  be  ‘ Charles  Rex,’  and  q or  Y O would 

stand  for  York,  the  county  town,  whose  standards  would  over-ride 
those  of  Selby,  the  latter  being  taken  to  York  for  checking.” 


The  following  is  a copy  of  a deed  in  the  Society’s  collection 
relating  to  weights  and  measures  in  the  town  of  Yarm. 

THIS  INDENTURE  witnesseth  that  Thomas  Allan  of  Yarom  in 
the  County  of  York  Gentl.  for  and  on  the  behalfe  of  the 
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Right  Honable  Lord  Viscount  ffauconberge  Baron  of  Yarom 
aforesaid  Lord  of  the  Towne  and  Markett  of  Yarom  aforesaid 
HATH  had  and  received  at  the  Court  of  Receipt  of  his  Maties 
Excheqr  at  Westmr  from  the  Hands  of  the  Right  Honble  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  and  Chamberlaine  their  deputies 
there  severall  measures  of  Brasse  vizt  one  containing  one  bushell 
one  containing  one  gallon  and  one  containing  one  quart  and  one 
measure  of  brasse  containing  one  Ell  and  one  yard.  And  severall 
brasse  weights  Averdupoiz  bell  fassion  vizt  one  of  xiiijli  one  of 
vijli  one  of  iiijli  one  of  two  pounds  and  one  of  one  pound  weight 
and  severall  flatt  weights  averdupoiz  vizt.  one  of  viij  ounces  one 
of  iiij  ounces  one  of  two  ounce  one  of  one  ounce  one  of  di.  oz.  one 
of  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  and  one  of  Jth  oz.  and  one  of  ^ part 
of  an  ounce.  And  one  nest  of  Troy  weights  vizt.  one  of  lxiiij 
ounces  one  of  xxxij  ounces  one  of  xvj  ounces  one  of  eight  ounces 
one  of  four  ounces  one  of  two  ounces  one  of  one  ounce  one  of  half 
an  ounce  and  one  of  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  one  of  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce  and  two  of  one  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  a piece 
All  sized  and  scaled  by  his  Maties  Measures  and  Standards  re- 
maining in  the  said  Receipt  of  Excheqr.  by  the  said  right  Honble 
Lord  Viscount  ffauconberge  and  his  Clark  of  the  said  Merkatt  of 
Yarom  to  be  kept  and  used  within  the  said  Town  and  Markett 
of  Yarom  for  the  Comonwealthe  proffitt  and  ease  of  all  his  Maties 
subjects  there  inhabit eing  and  thither  resorting  accord  to  A 
Statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided  in  the  twelfth  yeare  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seaventh  IN  WITNESS  whereof 
to  one  part  of  these  presents  in  the  said  Receipt  of  the  Excheqr 
remaining  the  said  Thomas  Allan  hath  putt  his  hand  and  seale. 
And  to  the  other  part  of  these  presents  with  the  said  Lord  Viscount 
Eauconberge  remaining  the  seale  of  the  office  of  the  Receipt  of 
Excheqr  is  fixed  GIVEN  the  sixth  day  of  July  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  King  James  the  second 
of  England  etc.  And  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1686. 

Seal  {damaged). 

Ref.  Y.A.S.,  Mp  132,  No.  1. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MESOLITHIC  SITES  IN 
THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Dr.  A.  Raistrick,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  describe  several  new  sites  on  the 
Yorkshire  and  Durham  Pennines,  and  on  the  Durham  and  North- 
umberland Coast,  at  which  flint  implements  of  the  “ pygmy  ” type 
occur,  and  to  summarise  the  distribution  of  such  sites  over  the 
northern  area.  During  recent  years  many  sites  have  been  examined 
where  the  relation  of  the  pygmy  industries  to  the  peat  deposits  of 
the  fells  and  the  sand-dune  belts  of  the  coast  can  be  investigated, 
making  possible  an  attempt  to  relate  the  period  to  the  general 
succession  of  post-glacial  physiographic  changes. 

Pygmy  implements  were  first  recognised  in  this  area,  if  not 
indeed  in  England,  by  Messrs.  Law  and  Horsfall  (14),  who,  in  1879, 
excavated  a section  on  March  Hill,  near  Marsden,  on  the  Pennine 
summits  between  Rochdale  and  Huddersfield.  After  collecting 
more  than  two  thousand  chips  from  the  bare  soil  areas,  their  section 
was  dug  through  the  peat  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  precise 
level  at  which  the  pygmy  flints  were  found,  and  they  were  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  flints  occurred  in  a layer  of  dark  grey  sand, 
underlying  peat  and  peaty  clay,  at  from  three  to  four  feet  depth 
below  the  peat  surface.  These  pygmies  were  referred  to  Sir  John 
Evans,  who  commented  on  the  occurrence  of  similar  forms  in 
Egypt  and  India.  Seven  years  later  Messrs.  Sutcliffe  and  Parker  (19) 
took  up  the  investigation  of  the  same  sites,  along  with  Dr.  H.  Colley 
March.  In  1912  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  were 
submitted  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  at  which  an  exhibition  of  Pygmy  Implements 
was  held.  R.  A.  Gatty  and  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  were  other 
speakers  at  this  special  meeting,  and  a great  discussion  took  place 
on  the  classification  of  pygmy  flints  and  on  their  naming.  Pygmy 
and  microlith  are  the  only,  two  of  the  names  proposed  that  have 
come  into  anything  like  general  use.  Scunthorpe,  Lines.,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  are  the  only  other  northern  localities  added  to  the 
Marsden  area  at  this  meeting. 

J.  W.  Davies  in  1881  (9)  gives  an  interesting  and  precise  account 
in  our  own  Journal  of  the  finding  of  flint  chips  and  minute  imple- 
ments in  sections  below  the  peat  on  the  moors  near  Halifax,  parti- 
VOL.  XXXI  j 
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cularly  on  Salterstall  Moor,  Warley  Moor,  and  near  Fly  Flatt. 
All  his  sites  have  been  revisited  recently,  and  the  presence  of  true 
microlithic  implements  substantiated.  His  best  section  is  at 
Salterstall  Moor,  where  the  flints  occur  in  grey  sand  below  peat 
which  varies  from  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  thick. 

Between  1921  and  1925  F.  Buckley  printed  privately  accounts 
of  a microlithic  industry  at  Marsden,  and  published  short  papers 
on  the  Yorkshire  sites  and  on  a Northumbrian  site  (2,  3,  4),  and  in 
1924  J.  A.  Petch  completed  the  account  of  Early  Man  in  the  Hudders- 
field District  for  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  which  includes  a 
summary  of  the  Tardenoisian  industries,  along  with  an  appendix 
by  Mr.  Buckley  on  the  making  of  " graving  tools/’  etc.  This 
summary  extends  the  number  of  pygmy  sites  very  considerably 
on  the  hills  around  Huddersfield,  but  no  sites  further  north  are 
mentioned. 

Between  1924  and  the  present  date  pygmy  flints  have  been 
collected  from  sites  on  the  moors  between  Calderdale  and  Airedale 
by  the  present  writer,  by  T.  Deans,  and  by  J.  Stell,  of  Crosshills; 
on  the  Wharfedale  moors  north  of  Grassington  and  Hebden;  the 
moors  between  Malham  and  Settle;  on  Barden  Fell;  and  on  the 
moors  near  the  head  of  Nidderdale.  In  Nidderdale  itself  Major 
E.  R.  Collins  and  A.  Thorpe  have  collected  pygmy  flints  between 
Pateley  Bridge  and  Angram  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  ft.  O.D., 
and  they  have  been  obtained  on  the  moors  at  the  head  of  How 
Stean.  In  Wensleydale  the  writer  has  obtained  them  from  the 
moors  above  Carperby  and  Askrigg,  and  from  the  fells  near  the 
head  of  the  Tees. 

In  Durham  and  Northumberland  W.  Howchin  (13),  in  1880, 
reported  the  collection  of  large  numbers  of  minute  flint  chips  from 
a site  between  East  and  West  Allendale,  which  recently  has  yielded 
pygmy  flints,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  early  collection  contains 
true  “ pygmy  ” material.  Dr.  Trechman,  in  1914,  described  a 
number  of  “ Neolithic  chipping  sites  ” on  the  Durham  Pennines 
and  on  the  coast  (20),  and  his  collection  includes  true  “pygmies” 
from  three  sites  on  the  Durham  coast.  Other  Durham  records 
have  been  made  by  G.  Coupland  (7)  at  Wrekenton  (near  Gates- 
head) and  on  the  coast  at  Rvhope,  and  by  G.  B.  Gibbs  and  G.  W. 
Temperley  (12)  on  the  fells  in  Weardale.  On  the  north-east  coast 
pygmies  have  been  obtained  by  the  writer  at  several  points  north 
of  West  Hartlepool,  at  Blackhall  and  intermediate  points,  and 
(under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Smythe,  of  Armstrong  College) 
near  Newbiggin-on  Sea ; and  by  F.  Buckley  around  Craster  and  Budle 
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Bay,  still  further  north.  The  distribution  of  these  various  sites 
is  shown  on  the  map,  fig.  i. 

The  several  sites  shown  in  north-east  Yorkshire  are  those 
discovered  by  Leslie  Armstrong,  L.  G.  Rowland,  and  F.  Elgee, 


Fig.  i. 


and  recently  described  by  Elgee  (io).  To  the  Yorkshire  sites  of 
pygmy  implements  notice  must  be  added  of  the  Azilian  harpoon 
of  bone,  excavated  in  the  Victoria  Cave,  Settle,  and  the  many 
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excavations  made  by  L.  Armstrong  and  others  in  the  Cresswell 
Caves,  Derbyshire,  and  on  the  hills  of  north  Lincolnshire,  near 
Scunthorpe  and  Willoughton  (i),  though  these  have  been  fully 
discussed  elsewhere. 

In  fig.  2 the  distribution  of  the  new  sites  in  West  Yorkshire 
will  be  seen,  and  it  is  at  once  noticeable,  as  is  practically  always  the 
case,  that  the  sites  lie  generally  between  1,000  ft.  and  1,500  ft.  O.D. 
This  level  very  generally  marks  the  lower  limit  of  the  peat  that 
covers  most  of  the  Pennine  summits,  and  as  the  peat  at  present  is 
being  denuded  away,  it  is  around  the  edges  that  large  areas  of  the 
pre-peat  soil  level  are  being  exposed.  In  a few  places  within  the 
extensive  peat  areas,  where  the  peat  has  been  denuded  from  the 
surface,  pygmy  flint  sites  have  been  found  at  higher  levels;  this 
is  strikingly  the  case  in  north  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  where  many 
finds  have  been  made  close  to  the  chimneys  of  the  lead-smelting 
works,  the  lead  fumes  having  killed  the  vegetation  and  resulted  in 
cleared  patches  of  ground. 

On  the  south  border  of  the  map,  fig.  2,  the  solid  dots  are  the 
most  northerly  of  the  sites  described  by  Petch  (15)  in  the  Hudders- 
field area.  The  group  marked  1 are  the  sites  recently  discovered 
by  T.  Deans,  and  are  grouped  on  Oxenhope  Moor,  near  the  head 
of  the  Worth  valley,  and  the  sites  further  south,  described  by 
Davis  and  recently  re-examined.  The  central  site  of  this  area  is 
on  the  high  moor  top,  known  as  Hambleton  Top,  at  1,360  ft.  O.D. 
in  the  sand  that  occurs  below  the  peat.  Here  were  found  a few 
large  pieces  of  flint,  abundant  waste  and  chips,  some  fragments  of 
chert,  and  a very  fine  set  of  pygmy  implements,  mostly  made  of 
chert. 

10  cores,  8 “core-scrapers,”  2 long  “end-scrapers,”  6 long 
blades,  many  small  blades,  3 harpoon  barbs,  etc. 

In  an  exposed  patch  of  sand  adjoining  more  chert  fragments  were 
found,  along  with  the  following  microliths  of  flint : — 

7 cores,  1 “ core-scraper,”  1 large  scraper,  9 blades,  2 narrow 
batter-back  knives,  2 irregular  worked  flints,  3 small  harpoon 
barbs. 

Some  of  these  implements  are  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  numbered  19, 
. 20,  21,  23,  24,  25.  Not  far  away  from  this  site  is  the  second, 
between  Great  Clough  and  Wildman  Lane,  at  1,400  ft.  0,D.  Here 
the  flints  again  occur  under  thick  peat,  at  the  middle  of  a layer 
of  clayey  sand.  The  relation  to  the  peat  will  be  discussed  later. 
Here  the  finds  include: 
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(chert)  6 cores,  3 blades,  1 blade,  and  abundant  waste. 

(flint)  2 cores,  1 angle  graver,  1 large  scraper,  10  blades,  1 two- 
edged  knife,  3 harpoon  barbs  and  a fine  “ point  ” (no. 
22,  fig.  3). 

Similar  flints  were  obtained  at  Deep  House  Delph  in  the  following 
section:  Peat  . . . . . 6'  o"  to  7'  o" 

Black  sandy  peat  ....  ij" 

Chocolate-brown  sand,  darker  towards 

the  base,  with  Tardenoisian  flints  . 4" 

Yellow  sand  passing  down  into  rock 

rubble  . . . . . . i'  o" 

and  at  a point  at  1,300  ft.  O.D.  on  the  watershed  of  this  moor.  The 
exposed  higher  parts  of  the  moor  were  searched,  but  no  pygmy 
flints  were  found.  North  of  these  sites,  at  Hallas  Rough  Park  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor,  at  975  ft.  O.D.,  a few  small  implements  were 
obtained,  including  blades,  saw,  batter-back  knives,  core,  and 
scrapers,  of  exactly  similar  type  with  those  described. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  Oxenhope  moor,  about  four  miles 
away,  a number  of  small  implements,  including  a few  typical 
“ pygmy  ” blades,  scrapers,  and  knives,  have  been  found  at  about 
1,050  ft.  O.D.  and  1,300  ft.  O.D.,  where  the  peat  has  been  removed 
in  one  case  by  denudation,  in  the  other  by  stripping  when  boulder 
clay  was  being  dug  for  the  puddle  trench  of  a neighbouring  reser- 
voir (Sladen  Valley).  These  sites  are  on  Stanbury  Moor.  Mr.  J. 
Stell,  of  Crosshills,  has  in  recent  years  made  a very  fine  collection 
of  pygmy  flints  from  the  moors  around  Crosshills  and  Steeton  (2 
on  fig.  2),  which  includes  a number  of  geometric  points,  harpoon 
barbs,  micro-gravers,  etc. 

The  next  group  of  sites  lies  north  of  the  R.  Aire,  on  Rumbles 
Moor.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a large  number  of  flints  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Preston  near  the  Grubstones  Shooting  box,  on 
a long  ridge  of  high  ground  forming  the  Aire-Wharfe  watershed, 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  moors,  and  varying  in  altitude  from 

I, 000  ft.  to  1,175  ft.  O.D.  in  a length  of  just  over  a mile.  These  are 
preserved  in  the  Cartwright  Hall  Museum,  Bradford,  and  contain 
many  typical  pygmies.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  writer  has 
collected  along  the  same  ridge  a large  number  of  pygmy  flints, 
including  small  blades,  “ harpoon  barbs,”  and  “ points  ” (9,  10, 

II,  17,  fig.  3).  The  ridge  is  one  that  remained  occupied  throughout 
pre-historic  time,  having  two  stone  circles,  several  tumuli,  camp 
sites,  and  cup-and-ring  marked  rocks  along  it,  and  having  long  been 
known  as  a source  of  very  fine  barbed  arrow  points.  The  ridge  is 
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Fig.  3.— SELECTION  OF  “PYGMY”  FLINTS  FROM  WEST  YORKSHIRE. 
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entirely  devoid  of  peat  and  the  flints  occur  in  the  light  covering  of 
sandy  surface  soil.  Another  similar  ridge  (outcrops  of  the  grits 
of  the  Millstone  Grit  series)  lies  parallel  and  a mile  south,  and  at 
Wicking  Crag  and  just  west  of  the  crag,  and  also  about  half-a-mile 
south  pygmy  flints  have  been  collected  in  the  surface  soil  and  at 
the  base  of  a thin  peat  that  occurs  in  patches.  No  “ points  ” were 
obtained  from  these  sites,  but  batter-back  knives,  narrow  blades, 
and  end  scrapers  occur.  Further  west,  along  the  moor,  Mr.  Deans 
has  obtained  pygmy  flints  at  several  sites  around  Thimble  Stones 
and  other  points  along  the  watershed,  ranging  from  1,100  ft.  to 
1,300  ft.  O.D.  and  stretching  about  three  miles.  Near  the  western 
end  of  the  moors,  at  Doubler  Stones,  and  also  on  the  ridge  above 
Gill  Grange,  pygmy  flints  occur  in  the  sand  underlying  peat,  and 
at  the  latter  spot  a plain  bronze  celt  was  obtained  many  years  ago 
from  the  peat  itself,  within  a few  j^ards  of  the  site  where  the  pygmy 
flints  are  found  below  it. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  R.  Wharfe,  near  Leathley,  Mr.  Cowling,, 
of  Otley,  has  recently  found  narrow-blade  pygmies  on  an  old  soil 
surface  at  about  550  ft.  O.D.  (Naturalist,  1932,  p.  79).  A number  of 
“ pygmies  ” in  Leeds  Museum  are  from  Adel  Crag,  where  similar 
flints  have  been  obtained  by  the  writer,  and  some  by  Mr.  Deans 
from  Arthington  Bank  top,  both  between  Leeds  and  Otley. 

On  the  Barden  Moors  (4,  fig.  2),  north  of  Skipton,  two  well- 
marked  areas  of  pygmy  flints  occur,  again  at  sites  where  the  peat 
has  been  removed  by  denudation.  A few  pygmy  flints  occur  in 
the  collection  of  flints  made  by  Rev.  Ed.  Jones  in  1890-92  on  Ryl- 
stone  Fell,  and  several  have  recently  been  collected  from  the  same 
site.  They  are  identical  in  type  with  those  already  described. 
At  the  southern  site,  on  Embsay  Fell,  peat  covers  the  section  and 
the  implements  are  found  in  sand  below  the  peat.  On  this  fell 
also  a bronze  socketed  celt  was  obtained  from  a peat  cutting,  not 
far  from  the  sites  where  flints  were  obtained  both  below  the  peat 
and  on  the  uncovered  sand  areas. 

Area  5 (fig.  2)  includes  the  Malham  Moors,  and  at  their  western 
edge  the  site  of  Victoria  Cave  is  indicated  by  the  solid  dot.  Here 
was  obtained  the  Azilian  harpoon,  recently  redescribed  by  Miss 
Garrod.  On  the  limestone  moors  around  Victoria  Cave  minute 
chips  and  flakes  of  flint  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  but  no 
outstanding  forms  such  as  “ points  ” or  lunate  barbs  have  been 
seen  yet.  On  the  exposed  tops  of  the  moor,  NW.  of  Malham  village 
and  near  the  old  lead  mines,  pygmy  flints  are  occasionally  found, 
minute  scrapers,  blades,  and  a point,  and  at  a site  on  Malham  Lings, 
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NE.  of  Malham  village,  a patch  of  mole  hills  have  turned  up  a 
number  of  true  pygmy  flakes,  blades,  and  points.  Both  sites  lie 
about  1,250  ft.  O.D.  Above  Kilnsey,  on  the  slopes  of  Wharfedale, 
a number  of  pygmy  flints  have  been  collected  at  the  two  sites 
marked  (6  on  fig.  2),  a number  of  cores,  scrapers,  blades,  etc.,  and 
the  examples  figured  6,  8,  15,  and  26,  fig.  3.  North  of  the  R. 
Wharfe,  on  Barden  Fell,  Mr.  Deans  has  a site  between  Simon  Seat 
and  Truckle  Peat  Pits,  at  1,460  ft.  O.D.,  again  in  the  thin  sand 
below  the  peat.  The  implements  include  a very  fine  graver  and 
several  blades,  scrapers,  etc.  (14,  18,  fig.  2).  North  of  Grassington 
a site  was  discovered  some  years  ago  on  a small  area  recently  cleared 
of  peat,  on  the  shoulder  of  Grassington  Moor  (8,  fig.  2),  the  southern 
spur  of  Meugher,  at  1,350  ft.  O.D.  This  group  of  flints  includes 
very  fine  gravers,  knives,  blades,  scrapers,  etc.,  and  four  very 
delicate  awls,  about  3.5  cms.  long,  triangular  section,  and  about 
0.3  cms.  thick  (1,  2,  3,  4,  12,  13,  fig.  3).  The  second  site  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  is  SE.  of  Kettlewell,  at  1,250  ft.  O.D.,  on 
Longscar,  where  a small  number  of  blades,  cores,  scrapers,  etc. 
(5,  7,  16,  fig.  3),  were  found.  Major  Collins  has  recently  collected 
a number  of  pygmy  flints  from  several  sites  at  the  head  of  Nidder- 
daie,  “ on  an  old  land  surface  immediately  beneath  the  peat,  and 
seldom  below  the  1,000  ft.  level  ” (6).  In  Wensleydale  only  two 
new  sites  are  to  be  recorded,  one  on  the  moor  edge  above  Carperby 
at  Greenhaw  Hut,  1,450  ft.  O.D.,  and  the  other  on  Newbiggin 
Pasture,  NE.  of  Askrigg,  at  1,200  ft.  O.D. 

In  co.  Durham  several  sites  have  been  recorded  recently  by 
G.  Coupland  at  Wrekenton  and  Ryhope,  G.  B.  Gibbs  on  the  moors 
north  of  Weardale  (12),  and  by  Dr.  Trechman  on  the  coast  south 
of  Sunderland  (20).  To  these  must  be  added  a site  above  Edmond- 
byers,  on  the  Edmondbyers  Common,  at  1,200  ft.  O.D.,  and  a site 
near  the  Neolithic  site  described  by  Dr.  Trechman  at  the  head  of 
Blackton  Beck.  This  new  record  only  confirms  his  earlier  site  as 
one  containing  Tardenoisian  as  well  as  Neolithic  material.  The 
site  in  Allendale  has  already  been  explained. 

On  the  coast  a large  number  of  pygmy  flints,  “ points/’  blades, 
knives,  etc.,  were  obtained  by  the  writer  from  the  old  soil  surface 
exposed  by  tidal  erosion  at  a number  of  places,  at  the  foot  of  the 
sand  dunes  along  the  coast  between  West  Hartlepool  Golf  Course 
and  Hesleden  Dene,  and  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dene,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Hart,  between  the  river  and  the  sea.  Exten- 
sive sites  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Trechman  at  Horden  and 
Blackball.  F.  Buckley  has  described  two  sites  on  Budle  Bay,  in 
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Northumberland,  and  has  presented  to  the  Black  Gate  Museum, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a number  of  pygmy  points  and  flakes  from 
Craster  and  from  Alnmouth  (4).  At  Newbiggin-on-Sea  the  flints 
occur  on  the  old  soil  surface  directly  on  top  of  the  rock  which  forms 
the  low  cliffs  about  a mile  north  of  Newbiggin,  and  are  covered 
by  a thin  layer  of  blown  sand  and  recent  soil,  and  also  under  some 
of  the  sand  dunes,  a situation  exactly  comparable  with  those  at 
Blackhall  Rocks  and  at  Marsden. 


j cms. 


Fig.  4. 


Mr.  Petch,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Huddersfield  group  of  flints, 
differentiates  them  into  two  main  groups,  the  narrow  blade  and 
broad  blade  industries,  which  he  relates  to  the  Mas  d’Azil  and  to 
the  Belgian  Tardenoisian  industries  respectively,  if  not  by  direct 
continuity,  at  any  rate,  by  strong  influence.  The  very  beautifully- 
worked  narrow  blade  pygmies,  the  “ points,”  “ harpoon-barbs,” 
small  “ knives,”  and  “ end-scrapers  ” belong  to  the  Mas  d'Azil 
influence,  and  persist  into  the  early  Tardenoisian,  while  the 
second  or  “ broad  blade  ” group  has  very  close  relationship  to  the 
Belgian  true  Tardenoisian. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  his  recent  work  (5),  has  advanced  a well-reasoned 
case  for  regarding  the  “ broad-blade  ” industry  (his  “ non-geo- 
metric  ”)  as  the  earliest  mesolithic  type  in  the  country  definitely 
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related  to  the  lower  Tardenoisian  of  the  early  layers  of  the  Zonhoven 
site,  while  the  narrow-blade  (“  geometric  ”)  group  is  a later  local 
development,  possibly  influenced  by  slight  contact  with  middle 
Tardenoisian  of  Belgium.  The  evidence  of  all  the  sites  recorded 
in  this  paper  supports  the  generalisation  that  the  narrow-blade 
types  are  generally  made  from  clear,  amber  coloured  or  brown  flint, 
and  the  broad-blade  types  from  coarser  grey- white  flint,  and 
frequently  from  chert. 

On  all  the  sites  examined,  this  second  group,  as  at  Huddersfield, 
in  dominantly  represented  by  white  patinated  flint,  while  the  geo- 
metric group  are  often  less  or  even  un-patinated.  The  narrow 
blade  pygmies  are  present  in  the  sites  on  Oxenhope  Moor,  Rumbles 
Moor,  and  Steeton  Moor,  with  a very  strong  representative  group 
in  the  Grassington  Moor  site,  but  in  the  sites  near  Malham,  Ivilnsey, 
and  Kettlewell,  and  those  in  Wensleydale,  the  broad  blade  pygmies 
form  the  main,  if  not  the  entire  group.  In  the  Durham  fells  the 
broad  blade  group  of  implements  is  again  dominant,  and  is  every- 
where closely  grouped  with  early  Neolithic  flakes,  it  being  im- 
possible without  careful  excavation  to  separate  the  sites. 

Along  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coast  the  dominant 
type  of  implement  present  is  the  “ broad-blade  point/’  lunate 
barb,  and  micro-graver,  with  very  occasional  geometric  points,  and 
typical  small  scrapers.  A few  end-scrapers  were  obtained  near 
Hartlepool  along  with  numerous  points,  barbs,  and  batter-back 
knives,  and  a similar  group  of  types  has  been  obtained  at  all  the 
other  coastal  sites.  Buckley  suggested  in  1925  that  the  industries 
of  the  coast  could  be  separated  into  two  groups,  an  early  Tardenoi- 
sian of  Belgian  affinities,  and  a later  developed  type,  genetically 
connected  with  the  earlier,  not  representing  a second  contact  with 
the  continent.  The  typical  narrow  blade  types  of  the  Pennines 
are  not  distinguishable  on  the  coast,  and  seem  to  be  an  entirely 
independent  development  from  the  earlier  group.  As  Petch  has 
pointed  out,  the  typical  Pennine  narrow  blades  have  a suggestive 
likeness  to  some  of  the  Mas  d’Azil  culture,  and  their  distribution — 
commonest  in  the  southern  Pennines,  becoming  rarer  as  one  goes 
north  along  the  Pennine  ridges,  and  not  yet  definitely  recognised 
as  a type  in  Northumberland  and  Durham — emphasises  their 
connection  with  migratory  visitors  moving  from  the  south,  north- 
wards. The  numerous  coastal  sites  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, and  sites  on  the  hills  adjoining,  such  as  Gateshead  Fell,  all 
typified  by  broad  blade  pygmies  of  definite  Belgian  affinities, 
suggest  direct  connection  across  the  North  Sea  area,  and  colonisa- 
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tion  from  Belgium.  The  later  groups  of  flints  along  the  coast  are 
a developed  type  of  this  true  Early  Tardenoisian,  not  easily  matched 
on  the  continent,  and  suggesting  some  continuity  of  culture  in  this 
area.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  this  developed  Tardenoisian 
is  always  associated  with  tools  of  earliest  Neolithic  type,  as  though 
it  represents  the  carry  over  into  the  Neolithic  period  of  the  Tardenois 
culture. 

On  the  Warcock  Hill  sites,  near  Huddersfield,  Dr.  Woodhead 
(21)  has  shown  the  relation  of  the  pygmy  flint  cultures  to  the  peat. 
This  relation  is  amply  verified  on  a number  of  the  more  northerly 
sites,  and  is  illustrated  in  fig.  5.  This  section  is  at  Truckle  Peat 
Pits,  near  Simon  Seat  in  Wharfedale,  where  the  flints  occur  in  a 
layer  of  grey  sand  underlying  about  eight  feet  of  peat.1  Near  the 
base  of  the  peat  is  the  “ forest  ” layer  of  birch  stems  and  tree 
stumps,  which  is  frequently  associated  with  Neolithic  implements. 
Above  this  is  a dark  brown  peat,  followed  by  lighter  fibrous  peat, 
then  by  more  recent  sphagnum  and  heather  peats.  Samples  of 
the  peats  have  been  analysed  in  detail  for  the  percentage  pollen 
content,  and  by  this  method  the  age  of  the  various  peats  has  been 
established  (16,  17,  18).  In  the  present  case  average  samples  of 
the  five  distinct  layers  of  the  peat  were  analysed,  and  the  “ spectra  ” 
constructed  to  show  the  percentages  of  various  tree  pollens  present. 
These  spectra  correspond  very  closely  with  others  from  Chat  Moss, 
the  Lake  District,  Durham,  and  East  Yorkshire  sites,  etc.,  and 
prove  the  basal  layers  of  the  peat  to  be  of  earliest  “ Atlantic  ” age, 
the  whole  Atlantic  period  being  represented  in  the  section,  as  well 
as  part  of  the  sub-Boreal.  This  agrees  in  detail  with  all  other 
sites,  and  establishes  the  pygmy  flints  as  pre-Atlantic  in  age.  The 
sand  in  which  they  occur  is  largely  the  product  of  the  weathering 
of  rock-head  and  boulder  clay  during  the  warm  and  dry  Boreal 
period,  represented  only  in  the  more  sheltered  hollows  by  peats 
containing  a dominant  percentage  of  pine  and  birch.  On  the  coast, 
in  almost  all  sections,  the  pygmy  flints  are  found  on  an  old  land 
surface  below  blown  sand,  often  below  the  line  of  sand  dunes  that 
fringe  part  of  the  coast.  Again,  the  lowest  peats  in  some  of  the 
areas  of  arrested  drainage  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  these 
dunes  are  of  lower  Atlantic  age,  and  possibly  upper  Boreal,  thus 
confirming  the  pre-Atlantic  age  of  the  cultures. 

An  analysis  of  these  northern  Mesolithic  sites  in  relation  to  the 
remains  of  other  prehistoric  periods  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 

1 I am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Deans  of  Bradford  for  the  collection  of  material 
at  this,  as  well  as  several  other  sites. 
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the  Pennines,  during  Aurignacian  (later  Palaeolithic)  times,  were 
unoccupied,  the  most  northerly  generally  accepted  station  of  that 
period  being  at  Cresswell  Crags,  just  off  the  Pennine  massif.  In 


Azilian  times  a few  wanderers  came  as  far  north  as  Victoria  Cave, 
and  possibly  other  caves  such  as  Dowkerbottom,  and  also  possibly 
visited  the  Durham  coast  at  Whitburn,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Wear.  The  Holderness  “ Maglemose  ” harpoons  have  been 
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demonstrated  many  times  to  be  forgeries  (see  Sheppard,  Proc. 
Yorks.  Geol.  Soc.,  1932,  for  the  latest  resume  of  the  evidence),  but 
still  exercise  a fascination  for  the  school  of  archaeologists  who  long 
to  push  back  the  period  of  man’s  occupation  further  than  can  be 
accepted  on  geological  evidence.  After  these  sporadic  visits  the 
makers  of  the  “ broad-blade  ” pygmy  flints  became  regular  in 
their  wanderings  over  the  Pennines  and  in  their  visits  to  the 
Durham  coast,  almost  certainly  being  seasonal  visitors,  not  resident 
in  the  area.  This  early  industry  is  directly  related  to  the  earliest 
Tardenoisian  of  the  Belgian  type  localities,  where  it  is  proved  to 
be  of  immediately  post-Magdalenian  age.  From  this  broad-blade 
industry  in  the  north  a developed  type  of  pygmy  tool  was  evolved, 
not,  however,  a true  “ geometric.”  On  the  Pennines  a fresh  stimulus 
was  .received  in  the  Middle  Tardenoisian  period  of  Belgium,  and 
this  led  to  the  development  on  the  Pennine  sites  as  far  north  as 
the  north  slopes  of  Wharfedale,  of  pygmy  flints  of  true  “ geometric  ” 
or  “ narrow-blade  ” type,  a type  notably  absent  from  sites  further 
north,  which  apparently  received  no  second  stimulus.  On  many 
sites  (e.g.,  Grassington,  Malham,  Rumbles  Moor,  etc.)  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  this  developed  industry  from  the  “ Neolithic  ” 
flints  which  themselves  persisted  into  Bronze  Age  times,  and  are 
frequently  associated  with  the  Beaker  burials,  and  even  with  the 
much  later  cinerary  urn  burials. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  second  Tardenoisian  immi- 
grants were  followed  very  quickly  by  the  Neolithic  stock,  who 
themselves  mingled  with  the  Beaker  folk  all  over  this  area.  On 
the  Pennines  the  Neolithic  people  have  left  few  determinate  remains 
except  the  crude  pottery  of  Elbolton  Cave,  and  the  long  barrow  at 
Bradley  Moor,  their  flints  and  polished  celts  being  very  closely 
associated  with  Bronze  Age  sites.  (The  typology  and  dating  of 
the  abundant  stone  implements  of  the  Pennine  area  is  at  present 
being  studied  by  the  writer,  and  the  evidence  for  some  of  these 
conclusions  must  therefore  be  held  over  until  the  publication  of 
that  work.)  Everything  suggests  that  the  rich  culture  of  the 
Neolithic  period  in  the  south  of  England  arrived  here  fairly  late, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Bronze  Age  invasion  from  the  east,  before 
a local  culture  had  been  evolved;  in  fact  it  would  seem  true,  though 
paradoxical  to  say  that  most  of  the  Pennine  Neolithic  remains  are 
contemporary  with  the  Bronze  Age.  A review  of  all  the  pre- 
Roman  cultures  amply  supports  this  view  of  the  telescoping  of 
the  Neolithic  period  into  the  late  Mesolithic  and  early  Bronze 
periods  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Durham  Pennines. 
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CLERICAL  SUBSIDIES  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
YORK,  1632,  1633  & 1634. 

By  Walter  J.  Kaye,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


I.  1632. 


The  particulars  of  the  above  subsidy  are  entered  in  Latin  upon 
two  sheets,  one  of  paper  and  the  other  of  parchment,  in  the  P.R.O.1 
and  will  serve  to  supply  details  relating  to  a number  of  Yorkshire 
parishes,  during  an  interesting  period. 

Richard,2  by  Divine  providence,  Archbishop  of  York,  by  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  third  year  of  King  Charles 
[I]  (1627-8),  provided  for  the  raising  and  levying  of  live  subsidies 
granted  in  the  same  Parliament  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  York,  viz.,  for  the  second  payment  of  the  second  sub- 
sidy of  the  five  subsidies  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  June  last  within 
our  diocese  of  York,  by  our  deputy,  Edward  Liveley,  gent.,  sub- 
collector. The  second  payment  of  the  second  half  of  the  second 
subsidy  for  the  said  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  preferments  due 
26  Nov,,  1632. 

The  names  of  all  and  singular  compounding  with  the  King’s 
Majesty  for  the  firstfruits  of  their  several  benefices  and  spiritual 
preferments  within  the  diocese  aforesaid  from  the  first  day  of  June 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  Majesty,  together  with  one-tenth  part 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  the  same  benefices  and  ecclesiastical 
preferments  contained  below,  as  follow,  viz.: 


York 

Darton  Vic. 
Doncaster  [Deanery] 


York 

Giglewyck3  vie. 
Craven 


xviijth  day  of  June  1631 
Reresby  Eyre,  clerk,  compounded  for  the 
firstfruits  of  the  vicarage  aforesaid, 
whereof  a tenth  ....  xxvs.,  subs,  xxijs. 

viij  July  1631 

John  Watson,  clerk,  for  firstfruits  etc. 
whereof  a tenth  xlijs.  viij^. 
subs,  xxxviijs. 


1 E 179,  66/4ioa.  31  Oct.,  1640,  and  was  bur.  in  York 

2 Richard  Neyle,  bp.  of  Winchester,  Cathedral,  without  any  memorial.— 
elected  28  Feb.,  1631-2,  conf.  19  Le  Neve:  Fasti. 

March,  enthroned  by  proxy,  16  April,  3 Giggleswick. 
and  in  person,  Oct.,  1632.  He  died 
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York 

Rowth1 

Holdernes 

Notts : 

Preb.  of  Northmusk- 
ham  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Southwell 

Notts: 

Staunton,  Newark 
York 

Darfeild  mediety 
R.  Doncaster 

York 

Marton  R. 

Craven 

York 

Kildwych2  vie. 

York 

Middleton  Vic. 
Ridall3 


16  day  August  1631 

Richard  Cooper,  clerk,  compounded  for  the 
hrstfruits  of  the  Rectory  aforesaid  where- 
of one  tenth  xvijs.  viij d.,  subs,  xiiijs. 

7 October  1631 

Henry  Willis,  clerk,  compounded  for  the 
hrstfruits  of  the  prebend  aforesaid  where- 
of one  tenth  lxviijs.  vj d.,  subs,  lviijs. 

19  Oct. 

Gervase  Palmer,  clerk,  comp whereof 

one  tenth  xxxiijs.  iiijfd,  subs.  xxxs. 

last  day 

Walter  Stonehowse,  clerk,  comp ....  where- 
of one  tenth  cvjs.  ij d.,  subs,  iiij/f.  xiiijs. 


xxij  Nov.  1631 

Christopher  Grandorge  ....  one  tenth 
xxixs.  vd.,  subsid.,  xxvjs. 


xxiij  day  of  the  same 

Francis  Litle,  clerk,  ....  xxs.  ixf^.,  subs, 
xviijs. 

last  day  of  January  1631  [-2] 
Daniell  Bushell,  clerk,  ....  xxjs.  ij d., 
subs,  xviijs. 


Notts:  nth  day  of  February  1631  [-2] 

Preb.  of  Woodburgh4  Peter  Mease  ....  xixs.  ix|i.,  subs.  xvjs. 
in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Southwell 


Notts: 

Hay  don5  R. 
Redford6 

York: 
Sandall  R. 
Doncaster 


15th  day  of  the  same 

Gervase  Nevill  ....  xxxjs.  iij d.,  subsidy 
xxviijs. 

xxij  day  of  the  same 
Francis  Cowlinge,  xviijs.  \d.y  subs.  xvjs. 


York:  26  March  1632 

Sutton  in  Galtres  Vic.  John  Carse  ....  xxxiiijs.  iiij^.,  subs,  xxxs^ 

Bulmer 

1 Routh.  2 Kildwick.  3 Ryedale.  4 Woodborough. 

5 Headon  ? 6 Retford. 
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9 April  1632 

Office  of  Precentor  in  George  Stanhopp  viij/L  xixs.  j d.,  subs,  viij li. 
the  Metrop : Ch : of  York 


Notts:  12th  day  of  the  same 

Ordsell1  R.  Marmaduke  Moore  ....  xxxixs.  of d.,  subs. 

Redford2  xxxiijs. 


Notts: 

Crumwell3 

Newwark4 

York 

Archbishopric  of 
York 


last  day  of  the  same 

William  Williamson  ....  xxvjs.  ijf d.,  subs, 
xxijs. 

11  day  of  May,  1632 

The  Most  Rev.  Father  in  Christ,  Richard, 
by  Divine  Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of 

York,  clxi li.,  subsidy,  cxliiij/L 

xviijs. 


[Signed]  Sclath  Presse,  Deputy  of  William, 

Baron  Hervy  of  Kidbroke  and  Rosse 
Total  clxxvj/L  ijs. 


Statement  of  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  annexed 
to  [these]  presents.  Names  of  those  refusing  to  pay  the 

subsidy  aforesaid: 

York:  Trinity  Deanery:  Holy  Trinity,  King’s  Court — Timothy 
Jackson,  clerk,  vicar  there,  was  warned,  at  the  church  there, 
on  the  14th  day  of  June  last  past,  by  Edward  Liveley,  sub- 
collector aforesaid,  to  pay  the  said  second  payment  of  the 
second  of  the  five  subsidies  granted  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles,  and  due  on  the  said  1st  of  June  last 
past,  but  the  aforesaid  Timothy  Jackson  has  neither  at  the 
said  church  nor  elsewhere  for  fifty  days  afterwards,  as  is 
reported,  paid  the  sum  due,  neither  have  I in  any  way  been 
able  to  recover  or  levy  the  same  from  the  profits  of  the  said 
vicarage:  to  pay  vjs.  viij d. 

Ainstie  Deanery:  Whitkirke — Christopher  Rudston,  clerk,  vicar 
there,  was  warned,  as  above  at  the  church  there,  to  pay  the 
sum  due  out  of  the  aforesaid  vicarage:  he  has  not  paid  the 
same  nor  have  I been  able  to  levy  in  any  way  the  said  sum 
from  the  profits  of  the  said  vicarage. 

Barwicke  in  Elmet:  John  Scott,  clerk,  D.D.,  rector,  iij/L 

Shereburne5:  Henry  Skyn,  vie.,  xviijs. 

1 Ordsall.  2 Retford.  3 Cromwell.  4 Newark.  5 Sherburn. 
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Otley:  Wm.  Harrison,  vie:  xxijs. 

Newton  Kine1:  Oswald  Chambers,  rector,  xxiiijs. 

Craven  Deanery:  Gargrave:  Arthur  Somerskales,  late  vicar,  xxijs. 
Doncaster  Deanery: 

Doncaster:  Christopher  Jackson,  vicar,  lviijs. 

Barmby:  Francis  Rickson,  vie.,  vjs.  viij^. 

Darfield:  Ric:  Townend,  vie.,  xxvjs. — the  other  mediety  of  the 
vicarage. 

Silkestone:  Francis  Sandforth  vie.,  xxxs. 

Ruyston2:  John  Clarke,  vie.,  xxxs. 

Penniston3:  Jonas  Rookes,  vie:  xxxs. 

Aston:  Wm.  Fletcher,  rect.,  xxijs. 

Harthill:  James  Claiton,  rector  xxxijs. 

Pontefract  Deanery: 

Crofton:  Francis  Burley  clerk,  rector  there,  xviijs. 

Killington4:  Samuel  Vtley,  clerk,  vicar,  vjs.  vii]d. 

Batley:  Joseph  Hayward,  vie:  xxviijs. 

Calverley:  John  Grant,  vie.,  vjs.  viij^. 

Dewsbury:  Alfred  Aickred,  cl.,  vie.,  xls. 

Dickering  Deanery: 

Rudston:  Nathaniel  Grantham,  clerk,  vie.,  vjs.  viij^. 
Hunnandby5:  Richard  Chapman,  vie.,  xxxvjs. 

Righton6:  William  Ogle,  vicar,  vjs.  viiji. 

Deanery  of  York: 

Cathedral  Church  of  York:  John  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  there,  was 
warned  at  his  stall  there,  xxvj li.  iiijs. 

Deanery  of  York:  The  same  John  Scott  for  thraves7  due  out 
of  the  said  deanery  has  not  paid  the  same  ....  xxxs. 
Apesthorpe  prebend:  Ambrose  Coppinger,  clerk,  prebendary, 
was  warned  at  his  stall  ....  xiiijs. 

Boole  prebend:  Henry  Smyth,  clerk,  prebendary  ....  xxxijs. 
Holdernes8  Deanery: 

Swyne:  Francis  Cooke,  cl.,  vicar,  vjs.  viij^. 

Skipsey:  George  Holroid,  clerk,  vicar,  vjs.  viijd. 

Hornesey  cum  Riston9:  John  Setterthwaite,  cl.,  vicar,  xxijs. 
Sprotley10:  William  Burnsall,  rector,  xijs. 

Aldbrough:  William  Bursall,11  cl.,  vicar,  xxiiijs. 

1 Newton  Kyme.  2 Royston.  8 Holderness. 

3 Penistone.  4 Kellington.  9 Hornsey  with  Long  Riston. 

5 Hunmanby.  6 Reighton.  10  Sproatley. 

7 Thrave  or  threave,  two  shocks  of  11  “ Burnsall  ” in  Poulson:  Holder - 
corn  or  pulse,  generally  consisting  of  ness. 
twelve  sheaves  each.  N.E.D. 
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Harthill  with  Hull  Deanery: 

Scorborough:  Marmaduke  Marshall,  cl.,  rector,  xijs. 
Brantingham:  James  Gibson,  cl.,  vicar,  xxijs. 

Hootange  Cranswicke1:  John  Nicholson,  cl.,  vicar,  xxvjs. 
Estrington2:  James  Binckes,  cl.,  vicar,  xxijs. 

Cleaveland  Deanery: 

Hawneby:  Samuel  Cosen,  cl.,  rector,  xiiijs. 

In  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

Bingham  Deanery: 

Widmerpoole:  John  Rusted,  cl.,  rector,  xxijs. 

Normanton:  Richard  Calldwell,  cl.,  rector,  xijs. 

Cayworth3:  William  Smyth,  cl.,  rector,  xijs. 

Retford  Deanery: 

Finningley:  Daniel  Jones,  cl.,  rector,  xxijs. 

Rossington:  John  Plaxton,  rector,  xviijs. 

Misterton:  James  Person,  vicar,  xviijs. 

BlithP  Samuel  Simson,  vicar,  xxxvjs. 

Cuckney:  Francis  Stevenson,  vicar,  vjs.  viij<i. 

Newarke  Deanery: 

Fledbrough5:  James  Claiton,  rector,  xvjs. 

North  Collingham:  George  Greene,  cl.,  vicar,  vjs.  viij^. 
Kneesall:  Luke  Bacon,  vicar,  vjs.  viij<i. 

Churches  vacant  in  the  County  of  York. 

Ainstie  Deanery:  Thorner  vie.,  vjs.  viij<L 

Buckrose  Deanery:  Burythorpe  rectory,  vacated  on  the  said  first 
day  of  June  last  past,  xijs. 

Dickeringe  Deanery:  Foston  vicarage,  xxvjs. 

Holdernes  Deanery:  Kayeingham6  vie.,  xxs. 

Preston  vie.,  xxs. 

Harthill  & Hull  Deanery:  Leckingfield7  vie.,  vjs. 

North  Ferreby8  vie.,  vjs.  viij^. 

Holme  in  Spaldinge  moore  rectory,  xlviijs. 

Holme  in  Spaldinge  moore  vicarage,  xviijs. 

Doncaster  Deanery:  Hatefield9  vicarage,  xxvjs. 

Cleaveland  Deanery:  Lieth10  vicarage,  xviijs. 

Bulmer  Deanery:  Brafferton  vicarage,  vjs.  viijtC 

1 Hutton  Cranswick.  5 Fledborough.  6 Keyingham. 

2 Eastrington.  7 Leconfield.  8 Ferriby. 

3 Keyworth.  4 Blyth.  9 Hatfield.  10  Lythe. 
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Churches  vacant  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

Church  of  Southwell:  Halloughton  prebend  was  vacated  on  the 
first  day  of  June  last  past,  xliiijs. 

Nottingham  Deanery:  Greasley  vicarage,  vjs.  viij^. 

Newarke  Deanery:  Marnham  vicarage,  vjs.  viij^. 

Attached  to  the  foot  is  a strip  of  parchment,  from  which  the 
seal  is  missing,  endorsed  in  Latin:  27  November  1632.  Edw.  Liveley. 
Delivered  into  Court  by  the  hands  and  upon  the  oath  of  Edward 
Liveley  xxvijth  day  of  November,  in  the  eighth  year  of  King 
Charles. 

II.  1633. 

The  return  of  the  Clerical  Subsidy  for  1633,  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  numbered  E.  179,  66/409,  is  written  upon  a long  sheet  of 
parchment,  measuring  about  28  ins.  by  iiins.,  with  a declaration 
below  to  which  still  adheres  a very  small  portion  of  a seal  in  dark 
red  wax.  There  is  also  an  exceedingly  imperfect  return  on  paper, 
both  being  enclosed  in  a wash-leather  bag:  “Clerk”  following 
each  incumbent’s  name  has  been  omitted. 

Schedule  of  what  is  mentioned  in  the  statement 
attached  to  [these]  presents. 

Compounders  with  the  King’s  Majesty  for  firstfruits  in 

the  County  of  York. 

Holderness  D.  Hornesey  vicarage,  John  Setterthwaite,  clerk,  xxijs 


Cathedral  Husthwaite  prebend,  John  Bramhall,1  iij 11  xs 
Church  of  York 

Ainstie  D.  Swillington  rectory,  William  Pickeringe,  xxviijs 

Spofforth  rectory,  Richard  Chambers,  vjn  xijs 
Leeds  vicarage,  Henry  Robinson,  iij 11  viijs 

Craven  D.  Gargrave  vicarage,  John  Wayte,  xxijs 

Giggleswick  vicarage,  William  Dockcorey  xxxviijs 
Doncaster  D.  Sprotborough  rectory,  Samuel  Bower  iiij11 

Sandall  rectory,  George  Holmes  xvjs 

Aston  rectory,  William  ffietcher  xxijs 

Bulmer  D.  Seasey2  rectory,  William  Wakefield  xxxs 

Buckrose  D.  Burythorpe  rectory,  William  Vatche  xijs 


1 John  Bramhall,  adm.  scholar  at  Sidney,  1608-9,  s.  of  Peter,  of  Carleton, 
Pontefract.  B.  1594.  School,  Pontefract,  Matric.  1609,  B.A.  1612-13, 
M.A.  1616,  B.D.  1623,  D.D.  1630.  R.  of  S.  Kilvington,  1618-33.  Sub-dean 
of  Ripon,  1624.  Preb.  of  York,  1633.  Bp.  of  Derry,  1634;  forced  to  leave 
1641.  Abp.  of  Armagh,  1661-3.  Speaker  of  Irish  House  of  Lords.  Author 
of  theological  works.  Died  1663. — Venn:  Alumni  Cantab. 

2 Sessay. 
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Compounders  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 


Bingham  D.  Rempston  rectory,  Hugh  Armstronge  xxijs 

Newarke  D.  [Shelton]  rectory,  Griffin  Spencer  xijs 

Coll.  Ch.  of 

Southwell  Halloughton  prebend,  Peter  Titley  xiiijs 

Exonerations  in  the  County  of  York. 

Doncaster  D.  Campsall  vicarage  ....  xxxs 

Harthill  D.  Cottingham  rectory  ....  ix11  xijs 


Exonerations  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 


Coll.  Ch.  of 

Southwell  Sixteen  Vicars  Choral  . . . x11  viijs 

Churches  Vacant  in  the  County  of  York. 


Doncaster  D. 

Cleaveland 
Ainstie  D. 
Holderness  D. 
Dickeringe  D. 
Harthill  & 
Hull  D. 


Pontefract  D. 


Pennyston1  vicarage  was  vacant 
Hatefield  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

Lithe  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

Thorner  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

Kayeingham  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

ffoston  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

Leckenfield  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

fferriby  vicarage  ,,  ,, 

Holme  in  Spaldinge  moore  rectory  ,, 
Holme  in  Spaldinge  moore  vicarage  ,, 
Kellington  vicarage  ,, 


. XXXs 

. xxvjs 
. xviij8 
vjs  viijcl 
XXs 
. xxvjs 
vjs  viijd 
vjs  viijd 
,,  xlviijs 
„ xviijs 
vjs  viijd 


Churches  and  Prebends  vacant  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 


Coll.  Ch.  of 

Southwell  Southmuskham  prebend  was  vacant  . . xxijs 


Names  of  those  refusing  to  pay  the  subsidy  aforesaid  in  the 

County  of  York. 

Cathedral  Ch.  Deanery  of  York,  John  Scott,2  D.D.,  Dean  xxvjn  iiij8 
of  York  Deanery  of  York,  John  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean,  for 

thraves  ......  xxxs 

[ Crossed  out,  but  “ stet  ” entered  in  the  margin.'] 
Bole  prebend,  Henry  Smyth,  prebendary  xxxijs 
Ainstie  D.  Harwood  vicarage,  Mathew  Garfourth,  vicar,  xxiiij3 

Barwicke  rectory,  John  Scott,  D.D.,  rector  iij11 

1 Penistone. 

2 John  Scott,  matric.  sizar  from  Christ’s,  1597-8.  Of  Richmond,  Yorks. 
Perhaps  son  of  Gregory  (1550).  B.A.  1600-1;  M.A.  1604;  D.D.  1621;  Fellow 
*605-7;  Preb.  York  1625;  Dean,  1625-44;  R.  of  Barwick,  1629-44;  deprived 
and  imprisoned.  Described  by  Bishop  Hacket  as  a prodigal  gamester.  Died 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  1644. — Venn:  Alumni  Cantab. 
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Craven  D. 


Doncaster  D. 


Pontefract  D. 
Cleaveland  D. 

Bulmer  D. 


Holdernes  D. 


Dickeringe  D. 
Harthill  & 
Hull  D. 


Mediety  of  the  rectory  of  Linton,  John  Ackeroid, 
rector  ......  xxviijs 

Mitton  vicarage,  Edward  Rosthorne,  vicar  xxiiijs 
Doncaster  vicarage,  Christopher  Jackson,  vicar  lviijs 
Barmby  vicarage,  Fran.  Rickson,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Mediety  of  the  vicarage  of  Darfield,  Richard 
Townend,  vicar  .....  xxvjs 

Ruyston  vicarage,  John  Clarke,  vicar  . xxxs 
Arkesey  vicarage,  John  Halleley,  vicar  . xxijs 
Caverley  vicarage,  John  Grant,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Haundby  rectory,  Samuel  Colson,  rector  xiiijs 
[ signed  R.  Ebor:]  [end  of  p.  i.] 
Wigginton  rectory,  William’ Wright,  rector  xxvjs 
Sutton  in  Galtres  vicarage,  ffrancis  Heath,  rector, 

XXXs1 

Brafferton  vicarage,  Timothy  Humble,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Easingwold  vicarage,  Richard  Sandman,  vicar  xxijs 
Swine  vicarage,  ffrancis  Cooke,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Skypsey  vicarage,  George  Holroyd,  vicar,  vjs  viij d 
Preston  vicarage,  Henry  Hebbert,  vicar  xxs 

Righton  vicarage,  William  Ogle,  vicar  vjs  viij d 
Skorburgh  rectory,  Marmaduke  Marshall,  rector,  xijs 
Brantingham  vicarage,  Ramus  fsfc]  Gibson,  vicar 

xxijs 

Hut  on  Cranswicke  vicarage,  John  Nicholson,  vicar 

xxvjs 


Names  of  those  refusing  to  pay  the  subsidy  in  the  County 

of  Nottingham. 

Nottingham  D.  Greasley  vicarage,  Lemuel  Tuke,  vicar,  vjs  viij d 
Retford  D.  Ordsall  rectory,  Marmaduke  Moore,  rector,  xxxiiijs 

ffinningley  rectory,  Daniel  Jones,  rector,  xxijs 
Misterton  vicarage,  James  Person,  vicar,  xviijs 
Blyth  vicarage,  Thomas  Vincent,  vicar,  xxvjs 
Cuckney  vicarage,  ffrancis  Stevenson,  vicar,  vjs  viij d 
Newarke  D.  Cromwell  rectory,  William  Williamson,  rector,  xxijs 

Northcollingham  vicarage,  George  Greene,  vicar, 

vjs  viij d 

Marnham  vicarage,  Edward  Waren,  vicar,  vjs  viij d 
Kneesall  vicarage,  William  Clough,  vicar,  vjs  viijd 
27  Novem:  1633,  Edw:  Liueley 


1 All  struck  out. 
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The  usual  declaration,  dated  20  Nov.  1633,  is  addressed  to  the 
Honourable  and  Distinguished  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Barons 
of  the  most  Illustrious  Court  of  the  Exchequer.  From  the  frag- 
mentary entries  upon  paper  the  following  matter  has  been  extracted : 
York  Diocese  21  June  1632 


York 


Nott. 


York 


Nott. 


[York] 


Hornsey  vie.,  John  Saterthwaite  has  compounded 
for  the  hrstfruits  of  the  vicarage  aforesaid  xxvjs  iiij cl 
whereof  one  tenth  subs.  xxijs 

Aston  r.,  William  ffletcher,  xxvs  vjd  ....  subs.  xxijs 
Seasey  r.,  William  Wakefield,  ....  subs,  xxx  .... 
Gyglewyck  v.,  William  Dockwray,  xlij . .subs.  xxx. . 
Sprot burgh  r.,  Samuel  Bowes,  iiij11  ixs  . . subs,  iiij 11 
Halughton  preb.  in  ) _ J 

0 ° - Peter  litley,  xvns  . . subs.  . . 

Southwell  Coll.  Ch.  j 

Shelton  r.,  Griffin  Spencer,  xiij  . . subs,  xij  . . 

L feeds]  vie.,  Henry  Robinson,  lxxvjs  . . subs,  lxviij® 
Swillington  r.,  William  Pickering,  xxxijs  jd  subs. 
xxviij8 

Gargrave  v.,  John  Waite,  xxv  . . subs,  xx  . . 
Burythorpe  r.,  William  Vatche,  xiij s vijd  subs.  xijs. . 
Rempston  r.,  Hugh  Arme[strong],  xxvjs  vjd  subs. 
xxijs 

[Spofforjth  [r.],  Richard  Chamber[s],  viju  vjs  viijd 
subs.  vjn  xijs 

Hustwaite  prebend,  John  Bramhall  lxxvijs  ixcl 
subs.  lxxvijs 

Sandall  r.,  George  [Hol]mes  xviijs  subs.  xvjs 
Sclath  Presse,  Deputy  of  William 
Baron  Hervy  de  Kidbroke  and  Rosse 
To[tal]  [su]bsid[y]  xxix11  vii j s ex’ 

[ Endorsed ] York  Components  for  1633. 


III.  1634. 

There  is  also  in  the  Public  Record  Office  [E179,  66/408]  a 
similar  return  dated  12  May,  1634.  This  document  consists  of  a 
long  sheet  of  parchment,  measuring  24  ins.  X nj  ins.,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  attached  the  collector’s  declaration,  from  which  the 
seal  is  missing.  In  consequence  of  damp  some  portions  are  quite 
illegible.  The  whole  is  folded  and  preserved  in  a small  wash- 
leather  bag.  The  entries  are  in  Latin  and  not  so  full  as  in  the 
preceding  return.  The  seven  entries  at  the  beginning  have  been 
struck  out.  Each  incumbent  is  described  as  “ clerk  ” in  the  original 
document,  which  word  has  been  generally  omitted  here. 
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List  of  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Statement  attached  to 

[these]  presents. 

Compounders  with  the  King’s  Majesty  for  firstfruits 


in  the  County  of  York. 

Cathedral  Hustwait  prebend,  John  Bramhall  clerk,  iij11  xs 
Church  of  York 

Wighton  prebend,  John  Swynnocke,  . iij11 

Ainstie  Deanery  Spofforth  rectory,  Richard  Chambers,  . vj11  ijs 

Newton  Kine  rectory,  Henry  ffairfax,  . xxiiijs 
Craven  D.  Gargrave  vicarage,  John  Waite,  . . xxijs 

Doncaster  D.  Sandall  rectory,  George  Holmes,  . . xvjs 

Buckrose  D.  Burythorpe  rectory,  William  [Va]tch,  . xijs 

Settrington  rectory,  William  Bankes,  iij11  xvjs 
Holdernes  D.  Halsham  rectory,  David  Liddell,  . . xviijs 

Bulmer  D.  Kilvington  rectory,  Edward  Thuresby,  . xxxs 

Sutton  in  Galtres  vicarage,  ffrancis  Heath,  xxxs 
Ridall  D.  Middleton  in  Pickering  vicarage,  Lawrence  Hard- 

wicke,  xviijs 


Compounders  for  firstfruits  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 


Bingham  D.  Rempston  rectory,  Hugh  Armestronge,  xxijs 

Clifton  rectory,  Robert  Thurleby,  . xxxviij8 

Coll.  Ch.  of 

Southwell  South-muskham  prebend,  John  Neile,  clerk,  xxijs 

Exonerations  in  the  County  of  York. 

Doncaster  D.  Campsall  vicarage  [blank]  ....  xxxs 
Harthill  D.  Cottingham  rectory  [blank]  . . xn  xijs 

In  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

Coll.  Ch.  of 

Southwell  Sixteen  Vicars  Choral  [blank]  . . x11  viijs 

Churches  vacant  in  the  County  of  York. 


Doncaster  D. 
Cleaveland  D. 
Ainstie  D. 


Mediety  of  the  vicarage  of  Darfield  was  vacant  xxvj  s 

Hatefield  vicarage  ,,  ,,  xxvjs 

Lyth  vicarage  ,,  ,,  xviijs 

Hinderwell  rectory  ,,  ,,  xxijs 

Thorner  vicarage  ,, 

Leathley  rectory  ,, 

Kayeingham  vicarage  ,, 


Kiel 


„ vf  Vllj 


xijs 

XXs 


Holdernes  D. 
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Hart  hill  D.  Leckenfield  vicarage  was  vacant  vjs  viijcl 

and  Hull  with  fferriby  vicarage  [crossed  out ] ,,  ,,  vjs  viijcl 

Beuerley  Holme  in  Spaldinge  Moore  rectory  ,,  ,,  xlviijs 

Holme  in  Spaldinge  Moore  vicarage  ,,  ,,  xviijs 

Dickeringe  D.  ffoston  vicarage  ,,  ,,  xxvjs 

Churches  vacant  in  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

Retford  D.  Blith  vicarage  was  vacant  . . . xxvjs 

cij1  xvs  iiijd 

Names  of  those  refusing  to  pay  the  aforesaid  subsidy  in  the 

County  of  York. 

Cathedral  York  Deanery.  John  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  there  was 
Church  of  Y ork  warned  at  his  stall  within  the  Cathedral  Church 

there  on  the  12th  day  of  January  last  past  by 
Tho.  Hodgson,  sub-collector  aforesaid,  to  pay  the 
first  payment  of  the  said  fourth  subsidy  of  the 
five  subsidies  aforesaid  on  the  said  1st  day  of 
December  last  past  due  to  our  lord  the  King 
Charles  but  the  aforesaid  John  Scott  neither  at 
his  stall  aforesaid  nor  elsewhere  during  fifty 
days  afterwards  by  himself  as  is  reported  has 
paid  the  said  portion  of  the  said  subsidy,  nor 
have  I been  able  by  any  means  to  levy  the  same 
from  the  profits  of  the  said  Deanery  xxvju  iiijs 
York  D.  The  same  John  Scott,  Dean  there,  was  warned  as 

above  to  pay  the  aforesaid  payment  of  the  afore- 
said subsidy  for  thraves  due  out  of  the  said 
deanery,  he  has  neither  paid  the  same  nor  have 
I been  able  to  levy  the  said  sum  from  the 
profits  of  the  said  Deanery  . . . xxxs 

North  Newbold  prebend.  Thomas  Searle,  prebend- 
ary there  was  warned  as  above  ....  has  not 

paid  ....  nor  have  I been  able  to  levy  the  said 

sum  ......  iij11  xijs 

Apesthorpe  prebend,  Ambrose  Coppinger,  pre- 
bendary there  [then  follows  a similar  statement ] 

xmjs 

York  City  Holy  Trinity,  King’s  Court  vicarage,  Timothy 

Jackson,  vicar  . . . . vjs  viijd 

Ainstie  D.  Barwicke  rectory,  John  Scott,  D.D.,  rector,  was 

warned  at  the  church  there . iij11 
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Doncaster  D. 


Pontefract  D. 


Cleaveland  D. 
Bulmer  D. 


Buckrose  D. 
Holdernes  D. 

Dickeringe  D. 

Harthill  D. 


Coll.  Ch.  of 
Southwell 
Nottingham  D. 

Retford  D. 
Newarke  D. 


Harwood  vicarage,  Matthew  Garforth,  vicar  xxiiij8 
Otley  vicarage,  William  Harrison,  vicar  ....  xxijs 
Doncaster  vicarage,  Christopher  Jackson,  vicar  Iviij8 
Barmbye  vicarage,  Francis  Rickson,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Ruiston  vicarage,  John  Clarke,  vicar  [illegible] 
Pennyston  vicarage,  Matthew  Booth,  vicar  .... 

[signed]  R:  Ebor:  [end  of  p.  i.] 

Croft  on  rectory,  Francis  Burley,  rector  . xviij8 
Caverley  vicarage,  John  Graunt,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Sandall  vicarage,  Joseph  Stockes,  vicar  . xxiiij s 
Dewsbury  vicarage,  Alvereye  Ackeroid,  vicar,  xls 
Hawneby  rectory,  Samuel  Colson,1  vicar  . xiiij s 
Wigg[in]ton  rectory,  William  Wright,  rector  xxvijs 
Brafferton  vicarage,  T[im]othy  Humble,  vicar 

vjs  viijd 

Easingwold  vicarage,  Richard  Sandman,  vicar  xxijs 
Langton  rectory,  William  Denton,  rector  . xxxs 
[Owthorne]  rectory,  ffrancis  Ellis,  rector  . xxs 
Skipsey  vicarage,  George  Holroyd,  vicar  vjs  viij d 
Preston  vicarage,  Henry  Hubbert,  vicar  . xxs 
Rudston  vicarage,  Nathaniel  Grantham,  vicar 

vjs  viij d 

Right  on  vicarage,  William  Ogle,  vicar  vjs  viij d 
Scorborough  rectory,  Marmaduke  Marshall,  rector 

xijs 

Brantingham  vicarage,  James  Gibson,  vicar  xxijs 
Hoot  on  Cranswicke  vicarage,  John  Nicholson,  vicar 

xxvjs 

fferriby  vicarage,  John  [Nielson,  vicar  vjs  viij d 

Halloughton  prebend,  Peter  Titley,  prebendary  xiijs 
Kirkby  in  Ashfield  rectory,  Tobias  Waterhouse, 
rector  .......  xxxijs 

Greasly  vicarage,  [Lemuell  Tuke,  vicar  vjs  viijd 
Misterton  vicarage,  James  Person,  vicar  . xviijs 
Saundby  rectory,  Jerome  Phillips,  rector  xxiiij8 
Northcollingham  vicarage,  George  Greens,  vicar 

vjs  viij d 

Ma[rn]ham  vicarage,  Edward  Waren,  vicar  vjs  viij d 
[Kneesall]  vicarage,  William  Cloughe,  vicar  vjs  viij d 
Rampton  vicarage,  John  Cocke,  vicar  vjs  viijd 


1 Colston,  Coleson  or  Coulson. — Venn:  Al.  Caniab. 
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The  declaration  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  document,  dated 
17  May,  1634,  is  imperfect,  and,  through  damp  and  wearing  at  the 
folds,  partially  illegible.  In  addition  to  the  name  of  the  collector 
occurs  that  of  Thomas  Hodgson,  gent.,  sub-collector.  It  bears  the 
endorsement:  1634  Edw.  Liueley.  Delivered  into  Court  upon  the 
oath  of  Edw.  Liueley,  20th  May  in  the  10th  year  of  King  Charles. 

PORTION  OF  A 

CLERICAL  SUBSIDY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  Public  Record  Office  [E179,  66/412]  is  the  following 
document  in  Latin,  written  in  a large,  clear  hand  upon  a single 
undated  and  imperfect  sheet  of  parchment.  It  is  found  among 
the  Clerical  Subsidies  of  Yorkshire,  and  may  be  dated  after  1539. 
Each  item  is  preceded  by  a small  r [received]  in  the  margin. 

Excused  in  the  Account. 

[Total]  vjs  viijcl  for  the  pension  of  the  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  York, 
in  the  church  of  Wyntringham  in  the  same  deanery 
T[otal]  xjs  jd  for  the  pension  of  the  Abbot  of  Bardney  in  the  vicarage 
of  Hundmandby  in  the  deanery  of  Dykering 
T[otal]  ijs  for  the  temporalities  of  the  Prior  of  Spaldyng  at  Hothom1 
T[otal]  ijs  for  the  temporalities  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  at 
Thorpbassett 

T[otal]  xiid  for  the  temporalities  of  the  Abbot  of  Newsom2  at 
Beford3 

1 Hotham.  2 ? Temple  Newsam,  3 Beeford. 
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A ROMAN  SETTLEMENT  AT  WETHERBY. 

I.  The  Site.  By  B.  J.  W.  Kent. 

In  Bulletin  IX,  October,  1929,  of  the  Roman  Antiquities 
Committee,  (typescript)  an  account  was  given  of  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a Romano-British  Cemetery  at  Wetherby.  Early  in 
1928,  while  quarrying  for  gravel  on  a piece  of  vacant  ground 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  St.  James’  Street  and  bounded  on 
east  by  the  Churchyard  wall,  the  workmen  cut  through  the  section 
of  a trench  about  four  or  five  feet  deep,  which  was  in  a line  with, 
and  was  probably  a continuation,  of  a similar  trench  noticed  some 
years  ago  on  the  adjoining  plot  to  the  east,  and  which  appears 


ROMAN  CISTS  AT  WETHERBY. 

to  terminate  on  this  piece  of  ground.  A considerable  quantity  of 
broken  pottery  was  noticed  near  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  together 
with  many  bones  and  other  signs  of  occupation : unfortunately  the 
pottery  was  not  preserved.  Near  the  trench  the  workmen  dis- 
covered two  skeletons  lying  at  full  length,  approximately  north 
and  south,  the  heads  to  the  north,  Nos.  1 and  2 on  plan.  In 
April,  1928,  a further  skeleton  was  discovered:  in  this  case  the  body 
was  in  a contracted  position  and  partly  upright.  About  this  time 
a number  of  querns  were  discovered,  of  the  early  conical  variety,. 
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including  a top  and  bottom  stone  that  had  been  used  together, 
and  also  fragments  of  flat  querns  of  the  usual  Roman  type  of 
millstone  grit.  On  the  22nd  May,  1928,  two  more  burials  were 
discovered  at  a depth  of  five  feet,  Nos.  3 and  4 on  plan,  lying  north 
and  south,  and  enclosed  in  cists  made  of  rough  slabs  of  limestone 
with  covers  made  of  the  same  material : both  skeletons  were  laid 
on  the  back  in  an  extended  position.  During  May,  1929,  a further 
cist  was  discovered,  No.  5 on  plan,  and  during  1928  and  1929 
human  remains  were  several  times  noticed  and  removed  with  the 
gravel.  In  none  of  the  above  cases  were  any  associated  objects 
found  with  the  body.  A small  jar  of  black  ware  was  found  near 
the  two  cists  above-mentioned;  this  was  broken  by  the  workmen, 
but  Mr.  W.  Mellor,  after  a careful  search,  recovered  most  of  the 
fragments  and  pieced  them  together.  (Fig.  4,  28). 

On  June  21st,  1929,  I saw  a cist,  No.  6 on  plan,  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface,  formed  of  rough  limestone  slabs;  it  was  partly 
opened,  and  the  skull  and  upper  part  of  the  skeleton  were  exposed. 
The  stone  at  the  head  had  been  removed  by  the  workmen  and  one 
of  the  large  slabs  forming  the  west  side  of  the  grave  was  missing; 
there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  any  covering  slabs.  The  body, 
which  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  adult  female  about  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  had  been  laid  on  the  back  with  the  head  to  the 
north-east,  and  from  the  position  of  the  skull  it  appeared  probable 
that  at  the  time  of  burial  the  head  had  been  raised  on  a pillow  of 
some  perishable  material.  The  interior  measurement  of  the  cist 
was  about  four  feet  seven  inches — barely  of  sufficient  length  for  the 
body — and  the  only  associated  object  was  a flat  triangular  piece  of 
chert  roughly  flaked  along  one  edge.  This  was  found  with  the 
flaked  edge  firmly  wedged  between  the  slabs  forming  the  floor  of 
the  cist  and  with  the  point  firmly  pressed  against  the  back  of  the 
skull:  this  stone  appeared  to  have  been  intentionally  placed  in 
this  position. 

A few  days  afterwards  a fall  of  gravel  disclosed  another  burial, 
No.  7 on  plan,  parallel  with  the  last  but  one  foot  six  inches  deeper. 
The  grave  was  so  near  the  last  that  it  was  only  just  possible  to  have 
made  it  without  disturbing  the  other  burial,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  missing  slab  from  the  west  side  of  the  other  cist  was  removed 
at  this  time.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  was  formed  of  six  stone 
roofing  slates,  carefully  laid  with  the  nail  holes  to  the  west.  Upon 
these  was  laid  the  body  of  an  adult,  apparently  a male,  about  five 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  laid  on  the  right  side : the  hands  appeared 
to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the  face,  and  the  right  leg  was 
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Fig  2.— ROMAN  CISTS  AT  WETHERBY. 
Roofing  Tiles  of  which  the  Cists  are  composed. 
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slightly  advanced.  The  head  had  been  carefully  packed  in  fine  sand 
and  the  skull  was  badly  crushed:  the  feet  rested  against  a block 
of  limestone.  The  body  had  been  protected  by  a row  of  roofing 
slates  along  each  side,  the  tops  of  the  slates  meeting  and  forming 
a triangle,  but  unfortunately  the  fall  of  gravel  had  carried  away 
all  the  slates  on  the  west  side  and  two  on  the  east.  Of  the  four 
that  remained,  three  were  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave;  they  had  been  arranged  slightly  overlapping  at  the  edges, 
the  nail  holes  uppermost;  in  several  of  the  slates  portions  of  the 
iron  nails  still  remained. 

The  slates  are  formed  of  thin  slabs  of  freestone,  shaped  to  a 
roughly  pointed  oval  form.  The  thickness  varies,  and  the  nail  holes, 
one  to  each  slate,  are  in  the  side  of  the  upper  triangular  portion 
of  the  slate  and  not  in  the  centre;  this  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  water  finding  its  way  through  the  hole  from  the  joint 
above.  This  type  of  slate  was  common  on  Roman  buildings  in 
the  district.  The  chipped  edges  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  slates 
were  noticeably  weathered,  and  from  a comparison  with  slates  of 
the  same  material  on  modern  buildings  it  would  appear  that  an 
exposure  of  at  least  fifty  years  would  be  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect.  Under  the  slates  that  covered  the  body  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  bones  was  found  a fragment  of  the  rim  of  a mortarium, 
and  near  the  feet  a fragment  of  the  base  of  a vessel  of  grey  ware 
was  found  in  a similar  position;  these  fragments  of  pottery  were 
in  the  position  they  would  have  occupied  if  they  had  fallen  into  an 
open  grave.  Above  the  protecting  tiles  a fragment  of  the  rim  of 
another  vessel  was  found,  and  a fair  amount  of  charcoal  and  burnt 
stone  was  noticed  in  what  remained  of  the  Tiling  of  the  grave. 

On  November  13th,  1929,  two  more  burials,  Nos.  8 and  9 on 
plan,  were  found  to  the  north-east  of  the  last  group.  These  had 
been  merely  laid  in  the  soil  about  two  feet  deep,  without  any  pro- 
tecting stones.  Some  time  later  another  skeleton  was  found,  No. 
10  on  plan,  near  the  northern  boundary.  North-east  of  the  tile 
grave  some  human  bones  had  been  disturbed  in  recent  times  by 
the  burial  of  a dog. 

The  whole  of  the  area  showed  evidence  of  prolonged  occupation 
as  a living  site  previous  to  being  used  as  a cemetery.  A large 
number  of  shallow  trenches  and  pits  filled  with  soil,  stones,  and 
animal  bones  were  scattered  over  the  site,  and  it  was  mostly  from 
these  places  that  the  pottery  was  recovered:  many  of  the  stones 
were  blocks  of  a limestone  not  found  on  the  site  but  obtainable 
a short  distance  awa}G  and  several  querns  were  also  found  among 
the  filling.  Several  short,  narrow  trenches  and  pits  were  noticed 
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tightly  packed  with  hard  cobbles  cracked  and  split  by  fire.  It  was 
difficult  to  account  for  these  places;  they  appeared  to  have  been 
dug  and  filled  in  almost  at  once.  No  bones  were  noticed  in  these 
particular  pits,  and  only  one  small  fragment  of  pottery.  This  part 
of  the  site  had  for  many  years  been  used  as  gardens  and  the  surface 
was  much  disturbed  for  a depth  of  eighteen  inches,  which  would 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  any  hearths  that  may  have 
existed:  quantities  of  burnt  stone  were  noticed  all  over  the  site. 
Four  coins  were  recovered — two  of  Constans  333-350,  third  brass, 
one  of  Magnentius  350-353,  second  brass,  and  one  of  Valens  366- 
378 — and  no  doubt  others  were  overlooked  by  the  workmen.  Mr. 
Mellor  informs  me  that  when  the  adjoining  plot  on  the  east  side 
was  quarried  some  years  ago,  many  coins,  fibula,  and  other  objects 
were  found  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a large  settlement  existed  here  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and 
probably  earlier.  Burials  have  been  frequently  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  a number  of  burials  found  in  the  Market 
Place  some  years  ago  probably  dated  from  this  period,  as  the  bones 
were  in  a very  fragile  condition.  The  finding  of  stone  roofing  tiles 
proves  the  existence  of  substantial  buildings  near-by.  The  Roman 
Villa  at  Compton  (2J  miles  away:  called  Dalton  Parlours)  appears 
to  have  been  covered  with  the  usual  flanged  tiles  of  earthenware. 
When  the  new  loop  line  and  Railway  Station  were  made  some  years 
ago,  several  trenches  were  cut  through  that  contained  a number 
of  querns  and  quantities  of  animal  bones.  Mr.  Mellor  tells  me 
that  sections  of  three  of  these  trenches  were  exposed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  station,  and  probably  the  earliest 
settlement  may  be  looked  for  in  this  neighbourhood.  A bronze 
fibula  in  my  possession  is  said  to  have  come  from  this  site.  Finds 
of  Roman  coins  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  and  about  the  town, 
and  Mr.  Mellor  has  in  his  collection  seventeen  coins  found  between 
1902  and  1928.  With  the  exception  of  a first  brass  of  Hadrian, 
they  are  all  second  and  third  brass,  covering  a period  from  Tetricus  I 
to  Valens;  two  others  are  in  Mrs.  Wardman’s  possession,  and  many 
others  which  were  found  have  been  lost  to  the  district.  Other 
objects  from  the  cemetery  site  included  a fine  double-ended  scraper 
of  dark-coloured  flint  and  several  flint  flakes. 

We  should  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Captain  Hudson, 
the  owner  of  the  site,  for  his  co-operation  and  assistance,  includ- 
ing his  valuable  observations  of  what  happened  before  June,  1929. 
Since  then  the  site  has  been  carefully  watched  by  Mr.  Mellor  and 
myself  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Societv. 

O ^ 
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Fig.  3. 

POTTERY  FROM  GRAVEL  PIT,  ST.  JAMES’  STREET,  WETHERBY. 
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II.  Description  of  the  Finds.  By  M.  Kitson  Clark. 

Fig.  i (i)  Cooking  Pot — Diameter  outside  body  6.4  ins.,  out- 
side rim  5.8  ins.,  inside  rim  4 ins.;  light  red;  fine,  hard,  gritty 
paste,  grey  fracture,  burnished  outside,  with  lattice  ornament  on  a 
roughened  zone:  cf.  Ilkley,1  xxxiv,  34,  35,  in  greyware;  Birdoswald,2 
Figs.  14, 19c,  26.  The  wide,  out-bent  rim  and  oblique-angled  lattice 
ornament  are  late  features,  but  the  body  of  the  pot  is  still  wider 
than  the  rim,  which  places  it  early  in  the  series.  Probably  third 
century. 

(2),  (3),  and  (4)  Flanged  Bowls. 

(2)  Flanged  Bowl — Outside  rim,  diameter  8.6  ins.;  inside 
rim,  diameter  7.2  ins. 

(3)  Flanged  Bowl — Outside  rim,  diameter  7.3  ins.;  inside 
rim,  diameter  5.9  ins.  Hard  light  paste,  burnished  dark  grey. 

(4)  Flanged  Bowl — Outside  rim,  diameter  8.7  ins.;  inside 
rim,  diameter  7.5  ins.;  hard  light  grey  paste;  nearly  complete. 
This  is  the  type  abundantly  made  at  Crambeck,3  see  Plate  i,  Plate 
ii.  See  also  Ilkley,  Plate  xxxii.  None  of  the  Wetherby  examples 
have  the  internal  wavy  line  characteristic  “ of  about  half  the 
examples  ” from  Crambeck.  Fragments  of  eight  others  of  this 
type  are  not  figured;  the  type  has  a long  life,  but  it  is  commonest 
in  the  fourth  century. 

(5)  Bowl — Outside  rim  diameter  9 ins.,  inside  rim  diameter 
7.5  ins.  Black  burnished  grey  ware;  not  unlike  the  preceding 
type,  with  a groove  instead  of  a bead.  Seems  to  be  uncommon: 
cf.  Ilkley,  xxxii,  64. 

(6)  Bowl — Outside  rim  diameter  10.2  ins.,  inside  rim  diameter 

8.4  ins.  Black  burnished  grey  ware;  faint  scribble  pattern  just 
below  the  rim : cf.  Slack,  xxiv,  98 ; Ilkley,  xxxii,  66  (flanged  bowl) . 
The  top  of  the  rim  is  very  nearly  flat. 

Fragments  of  two  other  bowls  of  this  type  are  not  figured,  both 
grey  ware,  unburnished:  one,  similar  rim,  lattice  ornament  out- 
side; the  other,  almost  a bead  rim. 

All,  including  (5),  are  second  century;  (6)  first  half  of  the  second 
century  ? 

Not  figured — fragment  of  grey  bowl  with  a groove  below  the 
rim:  cf  Slack,  xxiv,  75. 

(7)  Bowl — Outside  rim  diameter  8.1  ins.,  inside  rim  diameter 

6.4  ins.  Light  buff  surface;  fine  hard  grey  paste,  occasional  grit. 
The  flat  rim  is  not  reeded  but  ornamented  with  two  grooves:  cf. 
Ilkley,  Plate  xxxi,  18,  24;  Malton,4  Fig.  15,  15;  Slack,5  xxiv,  77; 
Old  Kirkpatrick,6  xxii,  15,  16:  all  dated  pre-Antonine.  None  of 
these,  however,  run  so  steeply  inwards  from  the  rim  as  this  example: 
late  first  to  early  second  century. 


1 Ilkley,  Y.A.J.,  vol.  xxviii. 

2 Birdoswald,  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Ant.  Arch.  Trans.,  vol. 
xxx,  N.S. 

3 Corder,  Roman  Pottery  at  Cram- 

beck, Castle  Howard. 


4 Corder,  The  Defences  of  the 
Roman  Fort  at  Malton. 

5 Slack,  Y.A.J.,  vol.  xxvi. 

6 Miller,  The  Roman  Fort  at  Old 
Kirkpatrick. 
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Fig.  4. 

POTTERY  FROM  GRAVEL  PIT,  ST.  JAMES'*  STREET,  WETHERBY. 
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(8)  Bowl — Outside  rim  diameter  8 ins.,  outside  diameter  base 
6.3  ins.  Very  good  hard  light  red  paste;  red  slip.  ? imitation 
Samian.  Base  blackened:  cf.  Slack,  xxiv,  100;  Birdoswald,  16, 
82;  Ilkley,  xxx,  3,  4.  Probably  second  century. 

(9)  Mortarium — Inside  rim  diameter  15.4  ins.,  outside  rim 
diameter  18.8  ins.  Light  red  paste;  very  little  grit:  cf.  Wroxeter,1 
fig.  19,  18,  22;  Malton,  fig.  15,  7;  Slack,  fig.  44^,  2,  3.  None 
dated  later  than  the  early  second  century. 

A light-red  mortarium  rim  with  a little  grit,  Wroxeter  type  10, 
is  not  figured.  Late  first  century  ? 

(10)  Mortarium — Inside  rim  diameter  11.4  ins.;  light  red 
paste,  no  grit,  very  much  worn:  cf.  Wroxeter,  fig.  20,  190;  Ilkley, 
xxix,  10.  Hammerhead  type. 

(11)  Mortarium — Inside  rim  diameter  9.3  ins.:  cf.  Wroxeter, 
206.  Pinkish,  creamy  paste;  a little  dark  grit  on  the  rim.  Reeding 
almost  worn  away.  Hammerhead  type. 

Six  other  rims  of  this  type  are  not  figured.  All  approximate, 
more  or  less,  to  No.  11;  all  are  creamy  paste,  with  a little  dark  grit, 
and  all  are  greatly  worn.  Two  bases  of  the  same  paste  with  dark 
grit  are  also  not  figured.  A well-marked  reeded  rim  of  this  type 
in  grey  ware  should  be  noted  (not  figured). 

(10),  (11),  etc.,  third  to  fourth  centuries. 

(12)  Bowl  (?  Mortarium) — Outside  rim  diameter  8-9  ins., 
inside  rim  diameter  7 ins.  Fine  creamy  paste,  no  grit,  traces  of 
red  slip  or  paint:  cf.  Malton,  fig.  21,  12;  Langton,2  fig.  24.  Late 
fourth  century. 

Another,  not  figured;  a small  fragment,  similar  form,  not  figured; 
much  coarser  white  paste. 

(13)  Jar  or  Pitcher — Outside  rim  diameter  3 ins.,  inside  rim 
diameter  2.2  ins.  Hard  light  grey  ware;  scribble  ornament  imme- 
diately under  neck.  See  p.  194,  Roman  Yorkshire,  1932,  for  14,  15. 

(14)  Brooch  “ from  Spofforth  Hill,  Wetherby,”  Mr.  Kent’s 
collection.  Very  good  condition:  cf.  Collingwood  Group  O,  fig. 
61,  32. 3 This  brooch  is,  however,  worked  on  a spring,  not  a hinge, 
and  the  whole  mechanism,  including  the  flat  piece  of  metal  that 
holds  the  spring  in  place,  is  perfect.  Collingwood’s  Group  O is  a 
foreign  type,  which  “ does  not  last  into  the  Flavian  period.” 

(15)  Brooch  “ from  Wetherby,”  Mr.  Kent’s  collection;  very 
good  condition:  cf.  Wheeler,  London  in  Roman  Times,  fig.  26,  12; 
an  exact  parallel  with  the  exception  of  the  pierced  catchplate. 
“ A type  common  in  the  Rhineland  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  A.D.”  Dr.  Wheeler  adds  “ a few  are  known  from  German 
sites  occupied  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  A.D.” 

Fig.  4 (16)  ? Bowl — Outside  diameter  of  rim  6.6  ins.,  inside  dia- 

meter of  rim  6 ins.  Pink  to  black,  gritty  ware,  pitted  inside  and 
below  the  shoulder,  hand-made.  Scored  on  the  neck.  The  almost 
upright  rim  would  lead  one  to  expect  an  early  date  for  this  bowl, 

1 Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  3 Collingwood,  Arch,  of  Roman 

Roman  Town  at  Wroxeter  in  1912.  Britain. 

2 Corder,  A Roman  Villa  at 
Langton  near  Malton,  E.  Yorks. 
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but  the  fabric  is  very  like  Knapton  ware.  A somewhat  similar 
profile  in  a different  fabric  is  shown  from  Crambeck,  Plate  ii,  31. 
Probably  fourth  century.  This  is  the  only  shard  found  in  the  pits 
filled  with  burnt  stones. 

(17)  Cook  Pot— Outside  diameter  of  rim  6.1  ins.,  inside  4.4 
ins.  Gritted  grey  ware;  pitted,  much  worn.  Wheel-made,  very 
marked  neck. 

(18)  Small  Jar — Outside  diameter  of  rim  4.4  ins.,  inside  3.4 
ins.  Hard  grey  ware,  with  little  grit;  wheel-made. 

(19) ,  (20),  (21),  (22),  (23)  are  typical  signal-station  cook  pots; 
all  dark  paste  with  large  white  grit:  of.  Langton,  fig.  27.  Three 
rims  and  a great  quantity  of  other  shards  are  not  figured.  One 
much  pitted  shard  is  ornamented  with  widely-spaced  lines. 

(19)  Cook  Pots — Outside  diameter  of  rim  8.4  ins.,  inside  rim 
6.5  ins.  Black,  large  white  grit. 

(20)  Pink  paste;  otherwise  precisely  similar  to  the  others. 
Outside  rim  diameter  7.4  ins.,  inside  rim  diameter  5.8  ins. 

(21)  Outside  rim  diameter  6.8  ins.,  inside  rim  diameter  5 ins. 
approximately. 

(22)  Approximately  11  ins.  outside  rim  diameter. 

(23)  Outside  rim  diameter  8.3  ins.,  inside  rim  diameter  6.4  ins. ; 
greatest  diameter  of  body  9 ins.:  of.  Langton,  fig.  27,  101.  Made 
up  from  a base  almost  certainly  belonging  to  it ; body  to  the  shoulder 
hand-made,  wheel-made  rim. 

(24)  Bowl — Outside  rim  diameter  12.6  ins.,  inside  rim  diameter 
10.8  ins.  Same  paste  as  preceding;  burnished:  of.  Crambeck, 
Plate  vi,  166.  Not  common. 

(25)  Cook  Pot — Interior  rim  diameter  5.4  ins.,  exterior  rim 
diameter  7.2  ins.:  of.  Ilkley,  xxxiv,  42,  43.  Bainbridge,1  fig.  3,  166 
to  170,  173.  Dark  paste,  with  white  grit;  wheel-made.  A type 
that  does  not  seem  to  appear  at  Malton  or  Langton,  although  it  is 
associated  with  signal-station  types  at  Bainbridge  and  Ilkley. 
Although  the  paste  is  much  like  that  of  the  Knapton  ware  signal- 
station  types,  it  is  distinctly  finer,  the  grit  is  smaller  (?  powdered 
shell)  and  the  surface  is  much  smoother.  I have  not  seen  a com- 
plete vessel,  but  these  fragments  are  wheel-made  below  the 
shoulder.  (i9)-(25)  fourth  century. 

(26)  Store  Jar — Inside  diameter  of  rim  8.1  ins.  Coarse, 
sandy  paste,  red  to  black;  hand-made. 

(27)  Store  Jar — Inside  diameter  of  rim  11  ins.  Coarse,  red 
to  black  ware,  white  grit,  smoothed  over  or  with  a thin  slip.  (26) 
and  (27)  have  the  typical  Knapton  rectangular,  out-bent  rim  (see 
Langton,  figs.  27  and  30) ; and  (27)  the  typical  Knapton  paste. 
They  are  probably,  but  not  certainly,  fourth  century. 

(28)  Small  Jar — Outside  rim  diameter  3.3  ins.,  inside  rim 
diameter  2.3  ins.;  greatest  diameter  of  body  3.8  ins.;  diameter  of 
lowest  part  of  the  fragment  1.8  ins.  Hard,  pinkish-grey,  sandy 
paste;  black  burnished;  hand-made  body  and  wheel-made  rim. 
Lattice  ornament  on  bod}^  Found  almost  perfect  near  the  cists 
3,  4 and  5.  ? Grave  furniture. 

1 Proc.  Leeds  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  iii,  part  1,  1932. 
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(29)  Small  Jar — Outside  rim  diameter  4.8  ins.,  inside  rim 
diameter  3.8  ins.  Hard  sandy  paste,  much  like  (28) ; black,  but 
not  burnished. 

A fragment  of  a larger,  but  very  similar  jar,  with  lattice  orna- 
ment, not  burnished,  is  not  figured. 

Although  not  of  the  same  paste  as  the  signal-station  wares, 
the  carinated  shoulders,  wheel-made  rims,  and  hand-made  bodies 
of  these  jars  suggest  that  they  should  be  dated  to  the  fourth 
century. 

(30)  Height  5.9  ins.;  outside  rim  diameter  4.65  ins.;  inside 
rim  diameter  3.6  ins.;  greatest  diameter  of  the  body  5.4  ins.; 
diameter  of  base  2.9  ins.  Hard  grey  ware,  full  of  white  grit; 
wheel-made,  and  ornamented  with  faint  striation.  Fabric  and 
treatment  of  the  surface  much  like  that  of  the  so-called  “ British 
gritted  ware  ” of  the  south. 

NOT  FIGURED. 

Samian — Fragment  of  31 : good,  rather  brownish  glaze. 
Fragment  of  31 : shallower,  much  brighter  red  glaze. 

Castor  Ware — Fragment  of  the  neck  of  a beaker:  pinkish 
paste,  brown  slip.  Fragment  of  a folded  beaker:  light  yellow 
paste,  grey  slip.  Another:  reddish  paste,  metallic  grey  slip. 
Light  yellow  paste,  metallic  black  slip,  decoration  en  barbotine. 

Two  rolled  rims  of  grey  ware:  cook  pots,  Ilkley,  xxxiv,  6,  4. 
Base  of  a grey  cook  pot,  shoulders  of  two  others,  with  zones  and 
chevron  ornament;  very  fine  ware. 

Two  greatly  out-bent  rims:  very  high  shoulder,  short  neck: 
cf.  Ilkley,  xxxiv,  35,  34;  not  an  exact  parallel. 

Much  worn  neck  and  handle  of  a two-handled,  straight-necked 
jar,  like  Crambeck,  Plate  iv,  88. 

Several  pieces  of  amphorae,  including  two  handles;  one  with  an 
illegible  stamp. 

Base  of  fine  red  jar. 

Summary  of  Roman  Coins  from  Wetherby,  recorded  by 

Walter  Mellor. 

Hadrian,  1;  Tetricus  I,  2;  Claudius  Gothicus,  1;  Constantine  I, 
7;  Constantine  II,  3;  Crispus,  1;  Constans  I,  3;  Magnentius,  1; 
Valens,  2. 

Two  Constans  I,  Magnentius,  and  Valens  from  the  gravel  pit. 

III.  Conclusions.  By  M.  Kitson  Clark. 

Wetherby  lies  where  the  present  Great  North  Road  crosses 
the  Wharfe.  The  situation  is  gravel;  it  lies  near  one  of  the  oldest 
east  to  west  routes  in  Yorkshire,1  and  not  quite  four  miles  NW.  of 
the  Wharfe  crossing  of  the  Roman  Great  North  Road  at  Newton 
Ivyme.  A Roman  or  pre-Roman  settlement  here  is,  therefore,  not 
unlikely.2 

1 Stamford  Bridge — York  Moraine  2 Mr.  Kent  tells  me  that  pre- 

— Tadcaster.  historic  burials  have  been  found  in 

Raby  Park,  Wetherby. 
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Mr.  Kent  suggests  that  the  gravel  pit  excavations  have  not 
touched  the  main  site,  which  he  would  place  near  Spofforth  Hill, 
where  objects  have  previously  been  discovered;  and  this  is  born 
out  by  the  character  of  the  finds.  The  small  groups  of  pottery 
that  Messrs.  Kent  and  Mellor  have  preserved  from  time  to  time 
during  the  three  years  were  always  mixed  in  character,  and  this 
is  probably  just  as  much  due  to  the  nature  of  the  site  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  discovery.  The  very  worn  condition  of  most  of 
the  fragments  of  grey  ware  and  mortarium-rims  looks  as  if  these 
shards  had  been  lying  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a 
long  time.  The  shards  of  fourth-century  ware  (and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add,  some  of  the  early  shards,  too)  have  a fresh  appearance. 

It  is  simplest  to  regard  this  as  a piece  of  waste  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  settlement,  used  for  rubbish  pits,  bonfires,  and 
perhaps  out-of-door  cooking  places.1 

Later,  perhaps  in  post-Roman  times,  it  was  used  for  a cemetery.2 
There  is  nothing  to  date  the  graves,  except  one  worn,  hammerhead 
rim,  which,  as  Mr.  Kent  points  out,  probably  slipped  into  the  open 
grave.  This,  together  with  the  poverty  of  the  burials,  points  to 
the  fourth  century  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  cemetery;  and  the 
preponderance  of  fourth-century  wares  near  at  hand  perhaps 
means  that  the  settlement  had  spread  this  way.  The  use  of  worn 
roofing  tiles  to  make  the  cists  shows  that  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  demolished  before  the  graves  were  made. 
The  late  Roman  graves  at  Crambeck  were  lined  with  flags.  Con- 
tracted, or  partly-contracted,  burials  are  known  from  the  Romano- 
British  cemeteries  at  Blealands  Nook  and  Swine  Ridge,  Millington 
(both  E.  Riding,  and  both  distinguished  by  their  poverty) ; but 
they  are  not  found,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  in  the  cemeteries  of 
highly- Romanised  towns. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  a small  unstratified  collection  of 
finds  such  as  this  must  necessarily  be  tentative;  but  it  is  an 
interesting  group. 

The  brooches,  Nos.  14  and  15, 3 not  found  in  the  gravel  pit,  are 
early  in  date  and  if  they  had  been  found  in  the  South,  would  be 


1 At  Thornton-Dale,  E.  Riding, 
cooking  pots  were  found,  sooted 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  in  sites 
with  no  signs  of  structures  round 
them.  See  p.  194,  Roman  Yorkshire, 
1932. 

2 Mr.  Kent  tells  me  that,  while 

the  surface  soil  of  the  gravel  pit  was 
full  of  medieval  pottery,  there  was 


not  a single  shard  of  this  type  in  the 
pits  and  trenches.  He  concludes  that 
the  ground  was  levelled  in  pre-medie- 
val  times  for  use  as  a cemetery. 

3  There  is  the  possibility  that  No. 
15  is  a second-century  importation 
from  Germany;  but  as  both  brooches 
are  early  in  type,  this  is  not  likely. 
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placed  well  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.1  From  the  gravel 
pit  a nearly  flat  mortarium  rim  (not  illustrated),  a flat-rimmed 
bowl,  No.  7,  and  possibly  the  mortarium  No.  9,  might  be  dated 
before  100  A.D.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  an 
early  date  for  the  Romano-British  settlement  at  Wetherby.  If 
York  was  founded  in  71  A.D.,2  and  Ilkley  is  Agricolan,  or  even 
pre-Agricolan,  Wetherby  lies  between  the  two,  almost  on  the 
direct  route.3 

Mr.  Mellor’s  coin  list  includes  a solitary  coin  of  Hadrian.  Two 
shards  of  Samian,  fragments  of  amphorae,  the  mortarium  rim,  No. 
9,  fragments  of  dishes  such  as  No.  6,  the  bowl,  No.  8,  are 
scanty  but  sufficient  evidence  for  a second-century  settlement  close 
at  hand.  It  should  be  noted  that  a Hadrianic  hoard  comes  from 
Boston  Spa,  one  and  a half  miles  away.  The  evidence  for  a third- 
century  occupation  is  even  more  attenuated:  possibly  No.  1,  the 
scraps  of  Castor  ware,  and  some  of  the  mortarium  rims  can  be 
pressed  into  service.  Mr.  Mellor  notes  three  third-century  coins. 
This  gap  may  be  that  noted  by  Dr.  Raistrick  all  over  the  Western 
Pennines,  which  was  linked  by  him  with  the  Brigantian  rising  of 
the  second  century  (postulated  by  Haverfield  and  Collingwood) . 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Mellor’s  list  (thirteen  out  of  seventeen)  are 
fourth-century  coins,  and  the  bulk  of  the  datable  shards  are  fourth 
century.  A very  interesting  point  is  raised  by  the  presence  of 
two  unmistakable  Knapton  rims,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Philip 
Corder.  These  are  common  at  Malton,  Langton,  Knapton,  Thorn- 
ton-le-Dale,  and  up  to  now  have  not  been  found  W.  of  York. 
It  is  likely  that  these  two  jars  were  made  at  Knapton  and  brought 
to  Wetherby,  possibly  as  containers  of  some  commodity. 

Knapton  ware  in  the  typical  signal  station  forms  is  found  in 
such  profusion  in  the  upper  levels  of  W.  Yorkshire  sites  ( e.g .,  Ilkley, 
Bainbridge)  that  it  cannot  be  localised  to  the  same  extent.  Pots 
like  No.  25  always  seem  to  accompany  it  at  those  sites,  but  to 
my  knowledge  have  not  appeared  at  Malton  or  Langton. 

Without  more  investigation  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  the 
main  site  was  military  or  civil  in  character;  but  if  Newton  Kyme 
was  military,  Wetherby,  so  near  at  hand,  was  probably  civil. 
The  abundance  of  fourth-century  pottery  is  interesting,  and  reflects 
a state  of  things  to  which  we  have  not  yet  found  the  key,  but  it 

1 York — Miller,  J.R.S.,  1926,  pp.  the  only  evidence  for  a first-century 

182-183.  foundation  of  the  latter.  The  hoard 

2 Ilkley— Woodward,  pp.  303-304.  at  Boston  Spa,  ending  with  Hadrian, 

3 Between  Wetherby  and  Ilkley  begins  with  Republican  coins, 
lies  Adel.  Coins  of  Domitian  are 
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may  be  noted  that  in  the  western  dales  these  signal-station  types 
are  not  confined  to  the  forts  alone. 

In  conclusion,  students  of  Roman  Yorkshire  are  profoundly 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Kent  and  Mellor  for  the  care  they  have  taken 
to  preserve  all  the  evidence  available;  and  my  personal  thanks 
are  due  to  my  mother  for  undertaking  the  bulk  of  the  drawings. 1 

1 Drawn  by  I.K.C.:  nos.  1-9,  16-19,  23>  24>  2 8.  Drawn  by  M.K.C.:  nos. 
10-15,  20—22,  25-27,  29,  30. 
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THE  1932  EXCURSIONS. 

The  first  excursion  on  Wednesday,  June  8th,  to  York,  was 
attended  by  about  130  members  and  friends,  a feature  being  that 
all  the  places  visited  were  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  Minster. 
The  Rev.  Angelo  Raine  led  members  to  the  base  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  to  inspect  the  one  remaining  compartment  of  the  eleventh- 
century  undercroft,  thence  to  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  St.  Mary’s, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  Museum  Gardens,  giving  a valuable 
description  at  each  place.  Later,  the  Treasurer’s  House  was  visited 
under  the  guidance  of  Lt.-Col.  King;  and  Gray’s  Court,  where 
Mrs.  Edwin  Gray  received  the  members  and  read  a note  on  her 
home. 

Mr.  Raine  says  of  St.  Peter’s  Hospital: — “ The  fine  fragment 
of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  near  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  Gardens, 
York,  is  well  known;  it  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Just  one  fragment  remains  of  the  Hospital  under  its 
earlier  dedication  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  to  be  seen  under  the  Theatre 
Royal,  York,  and  consists  of  one  compartment  of  an  undercroft. 
In  1902  much  more  than  this  was  discovered  and  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  George  Benson  at  p.  77  of  his  book,  York  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  says:  ‘ The  undercroft  seems  to  have  been  four  aisles 
in  width  by  seven  in  length,  forming  twenty-eight  compartments 
formed  of  short  columns  on  square  piers  with  moulded  bases  and 
scalloped  capitals,  from  which  sprang  plain  pointed  arches  en- 
closing a groined  roof.’  It  would  appear  that  no  less  than  twelve 
of  these  compartments  were  come  upon  in  1902.  Except  for  the 
one  above  mentioned  all  were  destroyed.  It  is  a tragic  pity  that 
more  could  not  have  been  preserved.  The  remains  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  great  reconstruction  period 
for  York  after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1069.” 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  27th  and  28th,  were  spent  in 
Selby  and  district.  On  the  first  day  about  90  members  were  given 
a detailed  description  in  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  Abbey  Church 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  by  Prof.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
this  being  preceded  by  an  introductory  note  by  Canon  Solloway, 
and  followed  by  one  on  three  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth-century  monumental  effigies  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lawrance. 
An  hour  after  lunch  was  occupied  in  visiting  Brayton  Church,  where 
Prof.  Hamilton  Thompson  again  described  the  edifice  and  Mr. 
Lawrance  the  1558  Darcy  tomb. 
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On  the  second  day,  again  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  about  ioo  members  and  friends  were  taken  to  Riccall, 
Drax,  and  Snaith  churches,  at  each  of  which  he  gave  descriptions. 
At  Carlton  Towers,  Ethel,  Lady  Beaumont,  received  the  party 
and  showed  them  the  woodwork  and  other  decorations  by  Bentley 
in  the  interior  of  her  home. 

On  Thursday,  September  15th,  the  no  members  and  friends 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  Benson,  visited  the  Forest 
of  Galtres  District  were,  with  the  exception  of  Crayke,  it  is  thought, 
taken  over  new  ground,  Skelton,  Alne,  Crayke,  and  Sutton-on- 
Forest  Churches,  the  Hunting  Lodge,  New  Parks,  and  Crayke 
Castle  being  inspected.  About  the  places  visited  during  the  day 
Mr.  Benson  says: 

Forest  of  Galtres. 

“ Galtres  Forest  stretched  northwards  to  beyond  Crayke  from 
Bootham  Bar,  York.  At  the  Survey  in  1086  the  village  of  Skelton 
consisted  of  three  distinct  portions  under  different  owners,  viz. : — 
The  King,  Earl  Alan,  and  the  Canons  of  York.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  King’s  portion  was  given  to  his  Sergeant  of  the  Forest, 
David  the  Lar diner — after  whom  the  Forest  Court  House  and 
prison  at  York  became  known  as  Davy  Hall,  and  the  street  con- 
taining it  as  Davygate.  Davy  Hall  was  demolished  in  1745,  but 
its  site  existed  as  a township  and  a separate  rating  area  in  York 
until  32  years  back.  Earl  Alan’s  portion  was  given  to  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  whilst  the  third  part  came  under  the  Minster  Treasurer, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Minster  Treasury  reverted  to  the 
Crown. 

“ Skelton  was  in  the  township  of  Overton,  a village  on  the  river 
a mile  away,  where  a church  was  erected  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Overton,  with  the  park  of  Beningborough,  became  the  country 
seat  of  the  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s.  During  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Canons  of  York  proceeded  to  build  a new  and  larger 
cathedral,  commencing  with  the  transepts,  the  completion  of  which 
influenced  the  design  for  a contemplated  chapel  at  Skelton,  which 
edifice  consists  of  a nave  of  two  bays  and  a chancel  of  one  bay  with 
aisles,  all  under  one  roof;  the  chancel  arch  being  continued  above 
the  roof  with  a gabled  turret  for  two  bells.  The  south  doorway 
is  very  fine;  its  six  detached  shafts  were  formerly  of  Purbeck 
marble,  of  which  the  interior  shafts  of  the  east  and  west  windows 
are  formed.  The  structure  is  a complete  design.  After  a lapse 
of  550  years  the  building  became  decayed  and  almost  ruinous, 
being  retrieved  from  this  condition  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan 
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between  1814  and  1818,  the  rebuilding  being  finished  after  his 
death  by  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Thompson.  The  architect  was 
a youth  of  19,  named  Henry  Graham,  son  of  the  rector  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  York.  He  employed  the  workmen  who  for  some  twelve 
years  had  been  engaged  on  the  renewal  of  the  Minster  west  front. 
Graham  considered  a vaulted  roof  as  a necessary  adjunct  to  a 
mediaeval  structure,  and  constructed  one  of  wood  and  lath  and 
plaster.  The  church  roof,  previously  tiled,  he  covered  with  West- 
morland green  slates.  At  the  completion  of  the  work  the  architect 
went  to  Rome,  and  to  Naples,  where  he  died  on  May  1st,  1819,  in  his 
24th  year.  A tablet  to  his  memory,  until  recently  inside  Skelton 
Church,  has  been  placed  outside  and  is  badly  weathered.  A strong 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  this  tablet  replaced  inside  the 
edifice. 

“ Joseph  Halfpenny  published  engravings  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  church.  In  1844  a plan,  two  views,  and  nine  sketches 
of  details  appeared  in  the  Churches  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  1846  Ewan 
Christian  published  an  excellent  volume  on  the  church,  with  seven- 
teen illustrations. 

“ In  1870  Skelton  became  an  ecclesiastical  parish.  About  ten 
years  later — that  is  sixty  years  after  its  restoration  by  Graham — the 
church  required  renovation,  and  Ewan  Christian,  its  illustrator, 
who  had  become  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
was  entrusted  with  the  work.  He  removed  Graham’s  vaulting,  of 
which  he  wrote : * the  parts  are  correctly  designed  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style  of  the  building.’  ” 

New  Parks  Lodge. 

“ Lord  Wentworth  became  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North 
in  1628,  his  official  residence  being  the  King’s  Manor  in  York. 
Davies,  in  his  Walks  through  York,  states  that  the  President  early 
conceived  the  project  of  converting  part  of  the  Forest  of  Galtres 
into  a deer  park  for  the  recreation  of  himself  and  his  friends.  The 
portion  of  forest  chosen  was  some  1,000  acres  in  area  and  en- 
croached on  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  of  Beningborough. 
After  ineffectual  remonstrance  with  the  President  against  this  act, 
Sir  John  appealed  to  the  Court,  but  with  like  result.  In  May,  1633,. 
King  Charles  arranged  to  visit  York.  A few  days  before  he  was 
to  arrive  Wentworth  wrote  from  London  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
then  with  the  King,  saying,  * I have  been  a suitor  to  the  King 
that  he  would  accomodate  his  President  at  York  with  a park 
lately  inclosed  in  the  forest  of  Galtres.  It  will  cost  £ 2,000 . His 
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Majesty  proposes  during  his  stay  at  York  to  go  and  see  it.  I 
beseech  you  to  put  him  in  mind  to  do  so,  afford  our  suit  a good 
word/ 

“ The  King  came  to  York  on  May  24th,  and  next  day  hunted 
in  the  New  Park.  Bourchier  was  there  and  lodged  a protest. 
For  this  affront  to  the  King  he  was  summoned  before  the  Council 
of  the  North  and  sentenced  to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of  £ 1,800 , 
he  and  his  servant  being  committed  to  prison.  The  King  used  the 
fine  towards  the  buying  of  New  Park. 

“ In  1635  Wentworth,  then  in  Dublin,  wrote  giving  directions 
respecting  the  new  park  in  the  forest  as  though  it  were  his  own 
property.  He  said  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  should  have 
pasture  for  twenty  horses.  The  new  lodge  must  be  well  looked  to 
and  * I will  not  in  any  case  have  Christ:  Stephenson’s  wife  live 
there,  so  if  she  be  there,  let  her  be  removed.’  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  builder  of  the  present  lodge,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  roadway,  the  edifice,  although  somewhat  altered, 
retaining  many  of  its  original  features.  It  is  a brick  building  of 
two  stories  with  attics,  at  the  back  there  being  three  pointed  gables 
with  chimney  stacks  of  diagonal  flues.  The  entrance  porch,  with 
room  above,  is  finished  with  a gable  on  the  front  of  which  is  a sun- 
dial with  the  motto:  * Hours  fly.  Flowers  die.  New  days.  New 
ways.  Pass  by.  Love  stays.’ 

“ The  interior  retains  its  wide  open  kitchen  fireplace  and 
possesses  an  oak  newel  staircase,  of  which  the  square  and  carved 
newels  have  vase  terminals.  The  doorwaj/  opposite,  on  the  first 
floor,  has  pilasters  filled  with  ornamental  bases,  shafts,  and  busts 
under  Ionic  capitals.  The  cornice  is  carved  and  there  was  a basket 
having  a cock  on  either  side,  but  that  on  the  right  hand  is  now 
missing.  In  two  rooms  there  are  similar  plastered  ceilings  enriched 
with  a central  square  panel  arranged  anglewise.  The  border 
consists  of  four  heraldic  devices:  (1)  a roundel  within  a wreath; 
(2)  a fabulous  bird ; (3)  a coronet ; and  (4)  a shield  within  a shield. 
All  have  been  partly  filled  in  by  successive  coats  of  whitewash. 
A fine  plaster  frieze  also  bears  the  roundel  within  a wreath  between 
two  fabulous  birds  as  supporters.  These  devices  await  inter- 
pretation. The  attic  in  the  roof  has,  in  one  corner,  a trap  door  for 
escape  by  an  angle  formed  in  the  room  beneath. 

“ In  1640  Lord  Wentworth  became  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  beheaded.  The  Council  of  the  North  was  abolished 
a few  days  before  his  execution.  Later,  Sir  John  Bourchier  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for  Charles’  execution.  In 
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1649  the  deer  in  the  New  Park  numbered  270;  in  1660  there  were 
only  12.  The  Lodge  and  Park  were  restored  by  Richard  Harland, 
a royalist  captain,  who  lived  there  and  at  Sutton  Hall.  The 
Lodge  and  Park  in  1906  became  the  property  of  W.  B.  Richardson, 
whose  descendants  are  owners.” 


Alne. 

“ In  1086  this  village  belonged  to  the  Canons  of  York;  later 
the  Minster  Treasurer  held  it  and  had  his  country  seat  at  Alne 
Hall.  The  church  of  St.  Mary’s  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  consisted  of  a tower,  south  entrance,  a 
nave  with  a lofty  tower  arch,  and  a chancel  arch.  The  chancel 
has  a south  doorway.  The  nave  south  entrance  was  enriched  by 
two  rows  of  medallions,  each  containing  an  animal  or  figure  subject 
with  Latin  name  above.  Nine  out  of  nineteen  original  medallions 
yet  remain.  Gill,  in  his  Vallis  Eboracensis  of  1852,  thus  describes 
six  of  them:  (1)  Vulpis — a fox  is  laid  on  its  back  and  is  preyed 
upon  by  eagles.  (2)  Panther — a panther  is  opposed  by  a dragon. 
(3)  Aquila — the  eagle.  (5)  Caladrius — a man  in  bed  preyed  on 
by  eagles.  (16)  Cerobsim — two  figures  in  flames;  and  (18)  Alfrico 
— a boat  and  two  heads.  Some  34  years  later  Romilly  Allan 
studied  these  carvings  and  stated  the  subjects  were  taken  from 
the  illustrated  natural  history  MS.  of  the  period  and,  in  this  case, 
from  the  work  of  Phillippe  de  Thaum,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet  of 
the  early  twelfth  century.  He  gives  details:  (1)  Vulpis — the 
fox  signifies  the  Devil  and  the  birds  human  souls.  (2)  Panthera — 
the  panther  stands  for  Christ  and  the  dragon  for  the  Devil.  (3) 
Aquilia — the  eagle  typifies  Christ.  (4)  Hiena — the  hyena  stands 
for  Satan.  (5)  Caladrius — the  white  bird  is  looking  into  the  face 
of  a sick  man  who  is  destined  to  recover,  the  white  bird  representing 
Christ.  (6)  Has  no  name — an  animal  is  plucking  a plant.  From 
(7)  to  (14)  some  are  modern  insertions  out  of  character  with  the 
others  and  some  worn  beyond  study.  (15)  Inscription  gone — -a 
winged  dragon  with  looped  tail.  (16)  Terobolem — two  stones 
when  brought  together  emit  fire,  and  represent  a male  and  female 
in  flames.  (17)  Illegible.  (18)  Aspido — the  whale;  two  men  in  a 
ship;  the  whale  omitted  for  want  of  space;  the  men  mistake  the 
whale  for  an  island  and  land  on  his  back  to  their  ruin.  (19)  Illegible. 
The  inner  arch  has  15  medallions,  amongst  which  may  be  recognised 
the  Agnus  Dei,  Capricornus,  pig-killing,  a camel,  a pelican  feeding 
a prostrate  traveller  from  its  breast,  and  similar  devices. 
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“ The  stone  lintel  of  the  chancel  door  is  an  insertion  of  pre- 
Norman  sculpture.  It  displays,  between  two  birds,  a circle  within 
which  are  the  bodies  of  two  animals  interlaced ; at  the  sides,  within 
smaller  circles,  being  quadrupeds  and  smaller  birds.  The  chancel 
corbel  table  is  also  sculptured.  A Norman  window  is  in  the  chancel 
north  wall.  There  is  a magnificent  circular  font  with  a knot 
pattern  on  its  upper  edge.  A chapel  was  added  to  the  chancel  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  nave  north  aisle  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chapel  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ellikers  of 
Youlton  Hall,  and  in  it  is  the  recumbent  alabaster  effigy  of  a lady. 
She  has  a fillet  on  her  forehead,  and  her  head  rests  on  cushions 
supported  by  angels;  her  feet  are  supported  bv  a hound.  In  a 
niche  north  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  Virgin’s  crown  mentioned  bv 
Gill,  which  was  carried  before  the  corpses  of  maidens  in  their 
funeral  procession  and  suspended  in  the  church  after  the  ceremony. 
The  pulpit,  of  oak,  is  dated  1626. 

“ In  the  eighteenth  century  the  upper  portion  of  Alne  Church 
was  rebuilt  of  brick  with  stone  groins  and  a western  door  inserted. 
Two  round-headed  windows  were  also  inserted  in  the  nave  south 
wall,  these  being  later  replaced  bv  the  present  windows  which, 
along  with  the  east  window,  were  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Kempe.” 

Sutton-on-the-Forest. 

“ Domesday  Book  records  that  in  Sutton  there  was  a priest. 
The  forest  church  would  originally  appear  to  have  been  of  timber, 
but  owing  to  decay  the  exterior  woodwork  was  replaced  by  stone, 
probably  during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tower  was  added  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  nave  and  chancel,  with  a continuous 
north  aisle,  were  divided  by  timber  posts  into  eight  arched  bays 
with  transverse  arched  principals  across  the  aisled  nave  and  chancel. 
This  interior,  the  only  timbered  church  interior  in  the  district,  was 
unique  and  remained  undisturbed  until  as  late  as  1877,  when  it 
was  swept  away  and  the  timber  arcade  replaced  by  stone.  A bell 
carries  a Latin  inscription,  which  may  be  translated:  ‘ I,  being 
rung,  am  called  Mary,  the  Rose  of  the  World.’  The  same  words 
occur  on  a bell  at  St.  Michael’s,  Ouse  Bridge,  York,  at  which  church 
a bell  was  rung  to  guide  travellers  through  the  Forest  of  Galtres. 

“ Laurence  Sterne  had  been  in  priest’s  orders  only  four  days 
when  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton  in  1738.  For  22 
years  he  resided  at  the  Parsonage,  leaving  it  for  Coxwold  in  1760, 
when  it  was  gutted  by  fire.  He  was  presented  to  Stillington  in 
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1743,  holding  both  livings  at  his  death.  At  Sutton  he  wrote  the 
first  two  books  of  Tristram  Shandy,  which  were  published  at  York 
in  1759.  Up  to  1877  Sutton,  with  its  furniture,  panelled  pews 
adorned  with  knobs  and  wooden  candle  sticks,  the  hall  pew,  etc., 
remained  as  in  his  day.  Of  him,  to-day,  the  pulpit  is  the  only 
reminder.” 

THE  UNDERCROFT  AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  YORK. 

Some  weeks  after  the  Society’s  visit  to  York  on  June  8th,  1932, 
I was  told  that  some  of  the  stonework  from  the  Undercroft  was 
thought  to  be  in  a garden  near  Oakwell  Hall,  Gomersal.  I com- 
municated with  friends  in  the  locality  likely  to  have  some  knowledge 
on  this  item.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  garden  of  the  Scotland 
Inn,  Gomersal,  there  are  stones  from  one  compartment  of  the 
Undercroft.  At  the  time  of  the  Theatre  Royal  alterations  all  the 
compartments  save  the  one  yet  in  situ  were  demolished.  Some 
five  or  six  years  later  Mr.  Parker,  of  Messrs.  Parker  & Sharp,  the 
contractors,  sent  from  York  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  then 
owner  and  licensee  of  the  Scotland  Hotel,  Gomersal,  the  stones 
from  a compartment  for  erection  in  the  Hotel  grounds.  The  present 
licensee,  Mr.  B.  Wilkinson,  says  the  stones  were  erected  and  supposed 
to  be  rebuilt  as  the  compartment  stood  at  York,  but  that  the  erection 
has  twice  collapsed,  the  stones  being  at  present  in  a heap  on  the 
ground.  He  is  hoping  the  owners  of  the  Hotel  will  have  them 
again  set  up. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Oldroyd,  of  Gomersal  Hall,  and 
Mr.  B.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Scotland  Inn,  amongst  those  approached 
for  information  for  details  given.  Mr.  Geo.  Benson,  of  Easingwold, 
as  a York  architect,  was  in  touch  with  Messrs.  Parker  & Sharp 
and  knew  that  some  of  the  old  eleventh  century  stonework  had 
come  to  the  West  Riding. 
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W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  F.S.A. 

William  Gershom  Collingwood  was  born  at  Liverpool,  6th 
August,  1854,  the  eldest  son  of  the  landscape  painter,  William 
Collingwood,  R.W.S.,  and  his  Swiss  wife.  As  a boy  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  sketching  tours,  and  came  to  know  every  corner  of 
Switzerland.  Educated  first  at  Liverpool  College,  he  proceeded  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  University  College,  Oxford.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Ruskin  was  lecturing  as  Slade  Professor,  attracting  a 
large  number  of  undergraduates;  and  in  young  Collingwood  he 
discovered  a draughtsman  of  unusual  promise,  and  a mind  alert  to 
a range  of  interests  as  wide  as  his  own.  The  foundation  was  laid 
of  a close  friendship,  which  endured  for  the  remainder  of  Ruskin’s 
life.  They  travelled  abroad  together  in  1882,  and  Collingwood 
subsequently  settled  down  at  Gillhead  in  Windermere.  Whilst  here 
he  edited  the  complete  edition  of  Ruskin’s  works;  and  found  also 
his  vocation  as  a painter  of  Lakeland  scenery,  and  as  a lecturer  on 
the  history  and  theory  of  art.  In  1891  he  removed  to  Coniston  in 
order  to  be  nearer  Brantwood,  and  published  a book  on  the  Art 
and  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,  followed  two  years  later  by  a more 
comprehensive  work,  The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  which 
may  claim  to  be,  from  many  standpoints,  the  best  records  of  Ruskin’s 
career. 

After  Ruskin’s  death  in  1900,  Collingwood  was  for  several  years 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  University  College,  Reading,  but  his  heart 
was  in  the  Lake  district,  and  he  spent  his  holidays  always  at 
Coniston.  Archaeological  studies  now  increasingly  absorbed  his 
attention.  From  the  Norse  settlement  of  Cumbria  he  was  led 
naturally  to  an  investigation  of  the  Anglian  civilization  upon  which 
it  was  grafted;  and  the  result  was  a very  comprehensive  catalogue 
of  all  the  Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  sculptured  stones,  not  only 
in  Yorkshire,  but  in  the  north  of  England  generally,  including  the 
Isle  of  Man.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Icelandic  literature 
drew  him  into  the  circle  of  such  northern  scholars  as  Erikr  Mag- 
nusson,  the  partner  of  William  Morris  in  his  travels  and  translations, 
and  Jan  Stefansson,  of  Copenhagen,  in  whose  company  he  visited 
Iceland  in  1897,  studying  the  topography  of  the  sagas.  He  was  an 
active  member,  and  at  one  time  President,  of  the  Viking  Club; 
and  few  English  scholars  were  better  versed  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  and  the  lore  of  the  various  Northern  European  countries. 
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As  editor  for  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
Society  (in  which  office  he  succeeded  the  late  Chancellor  Ferguson, 
of  Carlisle)  his  skill,  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  made  the  volumes  of 
their  Transactions  models  of  what  such  a Society’s  publications 
ought  to  be ; and  on  the  death  of  Professor  Haverfield,  Collingwood 
was  elected  President  of  the  Society.  This  was  in  1920,  and  he 
continued  to  occupy  the  chair  until  the  breakdown  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  retirement  and  rest.  During  the  war, 
Collingwood  worked  in  one  of  the  Government  departments,  and, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  sold  the  presents  which  Ruskin  had 
made  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  his  expert  advice  was  sought  in  relation  to  the 
demarcation  of  boundaries  in  the  near  East. 

Partially  paralysed  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he 
worked  with  unabated  firmness  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Coniston  on  the  first  of  October,  1932.  “ His  many  friends,” 

says  The  Times , “ lose  a man  whose  courage  and  integrity  made 
him  universally  respected,  as  his  unselfishness  and  generosity  made 
him  beloved.”  He  leaves  a son,  Robin  George,  philosopher  and 
archaeologist,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford; 
and  three  daughters. 

Collingwood’s  published  works  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
diverse  in  scope  and  character.  Not  the  least  charming  are  those 
which,  like  Thor  stein  of  the  Mere,  give  us  stern  truths  in  fairy 
fiction  dressed — “ the  outline  fact,  the  shading  inference,  and  the 
colouring  imagination,”  to  use  his  own  description  of  his  methods. 
His  contributions  to  this  Journal  have  been: 

1906  “ Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  sculpture  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  xix,  26 7. 

1908  ff  Ditto  at  York,”  xx,  149. 

1910  “ Ditto  in  the  East  Riding,  with  addenda  relating  to  the  N. 
Riding,”  xxi,  254. 

1915  “ Ditto  in  the  West  Riding,  with  addenda,  and  a General 

Review  of  the  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Yorkshire,” 
xxiii,  129. 

1916  “ Fragment  of  an  early  Grave-Monument  at  Kirkheaton,” 

xxiv,  213. 

1926  “ The  dispersion  of  the  Wheel  Cross,”  xxviii,  322. 

“ Crosses  lately  found  at  Hovingham  and  Hawnby,”  xxix,  112. 
“ A cross-fragment  at  Sutton  on  Derwent,”  xxix,  239. 

H.  B.  McCall. 


Pottery  (-rom  I Ikley,  Brooches  from  Wetherby 
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Blackstone  Edge  Road. 

During  the  summer  of  1932  repairs  were  undertaken  to  the 
bridge  that  carries  the  Blackstone  Edge  road  over  Black  Castle 
Clough,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  White  House.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  unemployed  men  under 
Captain  Price,  of  Rochdale.  Funds  were  supplied  by  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Society  and  by  the  Rochdale  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  assistance  in  kind  and  in  transport  by  various  local  firms. 
The  bridge  consists  of  two  culverts  separated  by  a central  pier, 
on  which  are  laid  the  lintels  that  carry  the  road.  The  masonry  is 
all  dry  walling.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  lintels  records  the 
1932  repair.  The  bridge  was  unveiled  in  August  by  Sir  Alfred 
Law,  M.P.  M.K.C. 

Carkin  Moor  Farm. 

A rectangular  earthwork  lies  astride  the  Scotch  Corner-Greta 
Bridge  road,  about  gf  miles  from  the  former  and  5§  miles  from 
the  latter.  The  place  is  seen  on  the  1 in.  O.S.  map  just  SW.  of 
Carkin  Moor  Farm;  a rounded  hillock  just  over  the  500  ft. 
contour  being  within  the  earthwork.  The  road  goes  through  the 
enclosure  in  a cutting,  and  the  NW.  corner  is  well  seen  when 
approaching  the  site  from  the  east.  This  place  is  within  two 
miles  of  the  Stanwick  earthworks.  J M I 

Ilkley. 

The  following  pottery  from  Ilkley  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  W.  Kent,  of  Tateheid  Hall,  Beckwithshaw. 

1.  Single-handled  “ screw-neck  ” jug,  height  in.,  rim 

diam.  if  in.,  base  2J  in.,  length  of  neck  2-^-  in.,  max.  bulge  5J  in. 
Smooth  yellowish  pale  buff  ware.  The  mouth  is  funnel-shaped 
and  has  four  mouldings;  the  neck,  which  is  relatively  long,  makes 
an  angular  junction  with  the  body;  the  two-ribbed  handle,  which 
has  a sharp  curve,  descends  vertically,  joining  the  shoulder  low 
on  the  body;  the  body  is  less  in  height  than  in  bulge;  the  base  is 
relatively  large  and  has  a foot-ring.  All  these  are  first-century 
characteristics,  but  the  handle  is  only  two-ribbed  and  the  neck 
has  only  four  mouldings,  neither  of  which  features  are  characteristic 
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of  the  very  earliest  vessels  of  this  type.  The  standard  proportions 
(see  May  Roman  Pottery  in  York  Museum),  taking  the  height  as 
ioo,  are:  neck  32,  bulge  77,  base  33.  These  closely  resemble 
York  XVII  8,  dated  50-100  A.D.,  and  Colchester,  Joslin  Collection, 
3/124  No.  1103,  dated  50-60  A.D.  This  type  of  jug  is  very  common 
at  Colchester  in  the  grave  groups  in  the  Joslin  Collection  (cf.  Grave 
13/89,  48-80  A.D.;  Grave  14/61,  40-96  A.D.;  Grave  7/43,  40-70 
A.D.;  Grave  25/107,  50-60  A.D.).  It  closely  resembles  Newstead 
PI.  XLVI,  Type  33  and  Fig.  33,  Nos.  2 and  3,  which  are  Agricolan. 

A consideration  of  these  parallels  makes  it  probable  that  this 
vessel  belongs  to  the  earliest,  probably  Agricolan,  occupation  of 
Ilkley,  and  gives  it  a special  interest  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  jugs 
from  this  site  (Ilkley,  Y.A.J.,  xxviii,  271). 

2.  Small  squat  jar  with  frill  round  the  rim,  height  4J  in., 
rim  diam.  3|  in.,  base  2 in.,  max.  bulge  5 in.  The  clay  is  a smooth 
pinkish  colour,  grey  at  the  core.  Around  the  lip  and  on  the  neck 
and  shoulder  are  bands  of  orange-red  paint,  rather  unevenly  applied. 
The  frill  (restored  in  the  accompanying  drawing)  appears  to  have 
been  rather  irregular  and  is  much  damaged.  At  the  junction  of 
the  neck  and  the  body  are  two  grooves.  I can  quote  no  exact 
parallel  for  this  interesting  vessel.  Bowls  not  unlike  this,  but  with 
wider  mouths,  decorated  with  paint  or  stamped  patterns,  are 
common  in  the  south  (for  example,  Silchester  LVI  Nos.  99-100) 
and  were  made  at  the  New  Forest  potteries  and  all  belong  to  a 
late  date,  but  I know  of  none  with  a frill.  The  clay  and  paint  of 
this  vessel  are  similar  to  that  of  the  painted  ware  made  at  Crambeck 
and  common  on  late  sites  in  East  Yorkshire;  and  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  suggesting  a late  fourth-century  date  for  this  vessel. 


P.C. 


Hampsthwaite. 


Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Kent  has  in  his  possession  nine  silver  coins  tradi- 
tionally from  Hampsthwaite,  Nidderdale.  Hitherto  unpublished, 
they  have  been  in  the  possession  of  his  father  and  grandfather : the 
latter,  who  was  not  a collector,  obtained  them  after  he  came  into 
the  neighbourhood  in  1845.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  represent  a hoard  found  at  Hampsthwaite,  since  they  fall  into 
line  with  the  How  Stean  Beck  hoard,  and  with  another,  unpublished, 
from  Harlow  Hill,  Harrogate,  of  which  Mr.  Kent  has  the  particulars. 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  Hampsthwaite  coins  have  been 
stolen  since  their  discovery.  All  the  coins  save  one  have  the  same 

patma’  M.K.C. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mattingly  for  the  following  description : 


(i)  Obv. 
Rev. 


(2)  Obv. 
Rev. 

(3)  Obv. 
Rev. 

(4)  Obv. 
Rev. 

(5)  Obv. 
Rev. 

(6)  Obv. 
Rev . 

(7)  Obv. 
Rev. 


VESPASIAN  A.D.  69-79.  2. 

IMP.  CAESAR  VESPASIAN  VS  AVG.  Head,  laureate,  r. 
COS.  ITER.  TR.  POT.  Pax  seated  L,  holding  branch 
and  winged  caduceus. 

Not  in  Cohen  (accidental  omission)  A.D.  70. 
Mattingly  and  Sydenham,  Rom.  Imp.  Coins,  ii,  16, 
no.  10. 

As  on  no.  1. 

PON.  MAX.  TR.  P.  COS.  VI.  Pax  seated  L,  holding 
branch,  1.  arm  on  chair. 

C.  366,  M.  & S.,  ii,  24,  no.  90,  A.D.  76. 

DOMITIAN  A.D.  81-96.  1. 

IMP.  CAES.  DOMIT.  AVG.  GERM.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  X. 
Head,  laureate,  r. 

IMP.  XXI.  COS.  XV.  CENS.  P.P.  P.  Minerva  standing 
1.,  holding  spear  and  1.  arm  at  side. 

C.  263,  M.  & S.,  ii,  172,  no.  155,  A.D.  9c. 

TRAJAN  A.D.  98-117.  4. 

IMP.  TRAIANO  AVG.  GER.  DAC.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  COS. 
V.  P.  P.  Head,  laureate,  r. 

S.P.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  Virtus  standing  r., 
holding  spear  and  parazonium,  foot  on  helmet. 

Cast.  Cp.  C.  401,  M.  & S.,  ii,  257,  no.  202,  A.D.  103-m. 
As  on  no.  4,  but  drapery  on  1.  shoulder. 

S.P.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  Annona  standing  r., 
holding  corn-ears  over  modius  and  cornucopiae : prow 
in  field  r. 

C.  467  {rev.  Abundantia),  M.  & S.,  ii,  255,  no.  166 
{rev.  Abundantia),  A.D.  103-m. 

IMP.  CAES.  NER.  TRAIANO  OPTIMO  AVG.  GER. 

DAC.  Bust,  laureate,  draped,  r. 

P.M.TR.P.COS.VI  P.P.  S.P.Q.R.  Bonus  Eventus  stand- 
ing h,  holding  patera  and  corn-ears. 

C.  276  {rev.  Genius),  M.  & S.,  ii,  268,  no.  347  {rev. 
Genius),  c.  A.D.  116. 

IMP.  CAES.  NER.  TRAIAN.  OPTIM.  AVG.  GERM. 

DAC.  Bust,  laureate,  draped,  r. 

PARTHICO  P.M.TR.P.COS.VI  P.P.  S.P.Q.R.  Felicitas 
standing  1.,  holding  caduceus  and  cornucopiae. 
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C.  191,  M.  & S.,  ii,  268,  no.  332,  c.  A.D.  117. 
ANTONINUS  PIUS  A.D.  138-161.  1. 

(8)  Obv.  IMP.T.  CAES.  AEL.  HADR.  ANTONINUS  AVG.  PIVS. 

P.  P.  Head,  laureate,  r. 

Rev.  TR.POT.XV.COS.IIII.  Vesta  standing  1.,  holding  simpu- 
lum  and  palladium. 

C.  956,  M.  & S.,  iii,  52,  no.  209,  A.D.  152. 

MARCVS  AVRELIVS  A.D.  161-180.  1. 

(9)  Obv.  M.ANTONINVS  AVG.  TR.P.XXIII.  Head,  laureate,  r. 

Rev.  LIBERAL  AVG.  V.  COS.  III.  Liberalitas  standing  1., 
holding  tessera  (or  abacus)  and  cornucopiae. 

C.  412,  M.  & S.,  iii,  229,  no.  206,  A.D.  169. 

H.M. 

Bachelor  Hill,  Acomb. 

Bachelor  Hill  is  a small  wooded  hill  just  over  100  feet  above 
O.D.,  situated  east  of  Askham  Lane  in  the  first  field  after  the  fork 
with  Grange  Lane,  Acomb. 

The  finding  here  of  small  shards  of  Roman  pottery  and  frag- 
ments of  human  bone,  together  with  the  form  of  the  hill,  led  Mr. 
T.  P.  Cooper  to  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  this  was  a Roman 
burial  mound. 

A series  of  trial  trenches,  to  test  this  hypothesis,  were  dug  on 
October  12th  and  November  5th,  1932,  by  boys  from  Bootham 
School,  York,  under  Philip  Corder.  These  proved  that  the  mound 
was  of  natural  formation,  consisting  of  clean  yellow  sand  and 
glacial  gravel  and  clay,  undisturbed  sand  being  found  from  about 
a foot  from  the  surface  in  most  places.  The  tumulus-like  appear- 
ance of  the  mound  was  apparently  due  to  ploughing  round  it,  when 
the  trees  of  the  plantation  had  been  first  planted,  buried  rabbit-wire 
being  found  on  all  sides  of  the  mound  at  the  edge  of  the  apparent 
tumulus. 

No  explanation  was  forthcoming  of  the  presence  of  the  small 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery  on  the  surface,  nor  of  the  human 
bones.  Nothing  was  found  to  connect  these  finds,  though  the 
bones  are  certainly  ancient.  Possibly  interment  may  have  taken 
place  on  the  mound  in  Roman  times,  but  no  evidence  of  this  was 
provided  by  the  seven  trenches  dug.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
mound  itself  is  not  artificial.  All  the  finds  were  at  or  near  the 
surface,  and  they  cannot  be  said  even  to  prove  Roman  occupation 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  may  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere. 

The  finds  (other  than  mediaeval  or  modern)  consist  of  one  small 
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shard  of  hard  grey  ware,  one  of  soft  grey  ware,  three  shards  of 
Castor  ware,  a rim  in  smooth  buff  ware,  a flat,  circular  bone  bead, 
-J  in.  thick,  3 ins.  in  diameter;  fragments  of  two  skulls  and  a human 
fibula.  p q 

Thorpe-le-Street. 

In  a gravel  pit  in  Thorpe-le-Street,  in  the  parish  of  Shipton, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  Lear,  human  bones  and  Roman 
pottery  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1932.  According  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  6-inch  sheet,  193  SE.,  this  gravel  pit  has  been 
the  scene  of  discoveries  from  i860  to  1890.  It  lies  on  the  Brough- 
York  Roman  road.  Messrs.  Brooks  and  King,  of  Hull  University 
College,  have  in  their  possession  coins  of  Constantine  and  Valens 
and  pottery  from  this  site.  This  pottery  includes  calcite  gritted 
rims,  two  of  Huntcliff  type,  and  a hammer-head  mortarium,  and 
appears  to  be  a fourth-century  assemblage,  with  the  exception  of 
the  base  of  a rustic  beaker.  Mr.  Marson,  of  Beverley,  also  possesses 
pottery  and  human  bones  from  the  same  site. 

North  Ferriby. 

In  the  summer  of  1932  Messrs.  C.  W.  and  E.  V.  Wright,  of 
North  Ferriby,  have  recovered  a quantity  of  broken  bones,  oyster 
shells,  a brooch,  fragments  of  bronze,  and  pottery  from  North  Ferriby 
cliffs,  Humberside.  The  finds  came  from  patches  of  black,  loose  earth 
— probably  rubbish  pits.  Pottery,  now  in  Hull  Museum,  was  pre- 
viously found  at  North  Ferriby  cliffs.  The  brooch,  of  a profile  not 
unlike  that  of  Aucissa  brooches,  is  ornamented  with  lateral  knobs. 
The  pottery  includes  one  or  two  shards  of  calcite  gritted  ware, 
the  greater  part  of  a large  buff  vessel  of  very  fine  ware,  the  rim, 
neck,  and  carinated  shoulder  of  a small  brown  cup,  the  base  of  a 
biconical  beaker  of  hard  grey  ware,  the  foot  of  a small  red  beaker, 
part  of  a black,  glazed,  rouletted  beaker,  and  the  side  of  a white 
rouletted  vessel.  Rims  and  two  bases  of  Terra  Nigra  platters 
indicate  an  early  settlement  of  the  site.  These  are  of  hard 
grey  ware  and  have  entirely  lost  the  usual  black  surface:  one  base 
with  a foot  ring  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  MATIO;  the  other,  with 
a slight  omphalos,  the  stamp  /DITO.  In  the  south  such  platters 
are  usually  dated  not  later  than  60  A.D.  Here  they  fall  into  line 
with  early  Roman  objects  from  South  Ferriby,  Lincolnshire. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  of  the  Hull  Museum,  for 
informing  me  of  these  finds  and  for  allowing  me  to  read,  in  proof, 
his  forthcoming  account  of  them  in  the  East  Riding  Ant . Soc.  Trans. 

M.K.C. 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  York- 
shire Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
any  items  which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

The  Register  of  William  Greenfield,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  1306- 

1315.  Part  I.  Surtees  Society,  vol.  145.  Edited  by  the 

Secretary,  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  1931. 

The  Surtees  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  decision  to 
print  that  portion  of  Mr.  William  Brown’s  manuscript  which  forms 
the  basis  of  this  volume;  and  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Brown’s  methods,  or  better  qualified  to  edit  the  material  entrusted 
to  him,  than  the  present  editor.  We  can  appreciate  the  exhaustive 
industry  and  sound  judgment  which  marked  all  Mr.  Brown’s  work, 
without  underestimating  our  debt  to  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson 
for  his  share,  which  we  suspect  has  been  no  light  one,  in  editing 
the  volume,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  introduction  and  addi- 
tional annotations.  To  him  are  also  due  two  valuable  appendixes, 
one  on  the  prebends  in  the  four  churches  of  York,  Beverley,  Ripon, 
and  Southwell  during  Greenfield’s  pontificate,  and  the  other  on 
“ the  difficult  and  hitherto  unexplored  question  ” of  the  prebends 
annexed  to  the  treasurership  of  York. 

Greenfield’s  register,  as  the  preface  explains,  was  kept  in  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  different  departments  of  administration;  and 
the  present  volume  contains  the  sections  dealing  with  the  chapters 
of  the  four  churches,  the  officiality,  and  the  bailiwicks.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  two  volumes  of  this  register,  covering  the 
period  1306  to  1315,  will  require  four  volumes  of  print.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  programme  by  the  Society  will  make  a total  of  eleven 
printed  volumes  of  the  registers  at  York,  covering  the  periods  of 
seven  archbishops. 

The  material  contained  in  this  splendid  series  of  records  is  of 
prime  importance  for  several  aspects  of  history.  Valuable  as  they 
are  for  the  special  field  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  they  provide 
detailed  information  which  no  one  who  ventures  to  engage  himself 
in  the  fortunes  of  a medieval  family  or  the  history  of  a particular 
parish  can  afford  to  overlook.  The  relations  between  this  county 
and  Rome,  and  between  Church  and  State,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  are  illustrated  to  some  extent  in  the  constitution 
of  the  chapter  of  York,  where  in  the  time  of  Greenfield  about  a 
third  of  the  prebends  were  held  by  foreigners  and  a considerable 
number  by  government  officials.  Only  one  of  the  five  archdeacons 
was  an  habitual  resident  in  the  diocese;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  Pope  waived  his  claim  to  provide  to  the  deanery  of  York  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Raymond  de  Got,  who  had  succeeded 
William  de  Hambleton;  for  this  enabled  Greenfield  to  urge  the 
importance  of  electing  a resident  dean.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  elections  of  1310  and  1312,  which  are  given  in  detail,  are 
peculiarly  valuable  in  recording  the  procedure  and  the  way  in 
which  the  votes  were  cast. 
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It  is  impossible  in  a brief  review  to  touch  on  more  than  a few 
points  to  illustrate  the  diverse  character  of  the  volume.  Much 
will  be  found,  for  example,  about  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the 
Holy  Angels  in  York,  or  the  connexion  between  the  see  of  York 
and  its  possessions  in  Gloucestershire,  which  gave  rise  to  constant 
friction  with  Canterbury  and  Worcester.  Some  useful  information 
is  given  in  the  introduction,  with  references  to  the  text,  concerning 
the  administrative  staff  which  supervised  the  archiepiscopal 
property.  In  1306  two  stewards  were  appointed  for  the  lands 
north  and  south  of  Trent  respectively  (p.  176),  though  this  double 
stewardship  may  not  have  been  permanent  (p.  xxv),  and  about 
this  time  the  stewards  had  only  a brief  tenure.  These  stewards 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  steward  of  the  household,  a domestic 
official  who  was  sometimes  entrusted  with  duties  outside  his 
immediate  office  (pp.  198,  199).  The  manors  were  grouped  in 
bailiwicks,  of  which  there  were  at  least  eight,  each  in  charge  of  a 
bailiff. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  archbishop  ordained  that  the 
muniments  of  St.  Oswald’s,  Gloucester,  should  be  guarded  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  seal  (p.  210).  In  the  previous  year  some 
of  the  York  muniments  had  passed  into  private  hands,  and  the 
official  was  ordered  to  take  steps  for  their  restoration  within  eight 
days  under  pain  of  excommunication  (p.  121).  Excommunication, 
happily  followed  in  the  next  month  by  absolution,  was  also  the 
penalty  incurred  by  those  who  had  presented  faults  in  bridges  and 
roads  in  the  soke  of  Southwell  at  the  sheriff’s  tourn  instead  of  the 
archiepiscopal  courts  (p.  281).  An  unusual  licence  was  granted  to 
the  chapter  of  Southwell  in  1310  to  present  a villein,  then  a sub- 
deacon, for  further  ordination  (p.  39).  Sherburn-in-Elmet  was 
unfortunate  in  the  character  of  its  vicar  in  1312;  and  later  in  the 
year  he  was  appointed  to  Ledsham  (p.  68).  It  may  be  noted  that 
institutions  to  rectories  and  vicarages  mainly  occur  in  the  sections 
relating  to  the  archdeaconries,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  second 
and  third  volumes. 

A point  of  genealogical  interest  is  the  fact,  unrecorded  in  the 
new  edition  of  The  Complete  Peerage,  that  Joan,  second  wife  of 
Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  still  under  age  when  he  died 
(p.  140).  And  we  should  like  to  know  more  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
— the  name  is  suggestive—  who  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the 
prebend  of  North  Newbald,  and  is  elsewhere  described  as  the 
king’s  kinsman  (p.  ioiw).  Burley-in-Wharfedale  was  a manor 
held  of  the  archbishop;  and  an  entry  records  the  appointment  by 
John  de  Almodyton  and  Edmund  de  Ripariis  of  attorneys  to  assign 
dower  to  the  widow  of  Richard  de  Babington  (p.  232).  A month 
earlier,  as  we  know  from  other  sources  [Yorks.  Deeds,  v,  no.  44), 
the  archbishop  had  granted  them  the  custody  of  Richard’s  lands  in 
Burley;  and,  incidentally,  Almodyton  can  safely  be  identified  with 
Almodington,  near  Chichester,  where  Greenfield  had  been  dean 
before  his  election  as  archbishop.  Greenfield’s  parentage  seems  to 
be  unknown;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  parents  were  the  Clement 
de  Greenfield  and  Edith  his  wife,  for  whose  souls,  with  that  of 
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archbishop  Giffard,  the  first  chaplain  of  the  chantry  in  the  chapel 
of  the  archbishop’s  manor  of  Ripon  was  to  celebrate  daily  (pp. 
ioi,  102). 

We  must  not  omit  a word  of  admiration  for  the  index — so 
important  a feature  in  all  volumes  of  this  character;  though  possibly 
it  is  somewhat  confusing  to  index  a member  of  the  Sexdecim  vallibus 
or  Sezevaux  family  under  the  place-name  Thixendale.  A small 
misprint  occurs  on  p.  xxxi  of  the  introduction:  the  reference 
should  be  to  no.  524,  not  no.  544,  for  the  important  inquisition 
relating  to  sales  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Sherburn  and  wapentake 
of  Barkston  Ash.  C.  T.  Clay. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Collecting  and  History  oj  Whitby  Prints.  By 
Thomas  H.  English,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.  Vol.  I,  A-K; 
Yol.  II,  L-Z.  Edition  limited  to  210  copies.  Horne  & Son 
Ltd.,  Whitby,  1931.  Five  Guineas. 

Primarily  intended  as  a print  collectors’  guide  to  the  numerous 
prints  relating  to  Whitby  and  its  neighbourhood,  these  beautifully 
produced  volumes  should  be  judged  upon  their  artistic  merits  alone. 
Apart  from  these  merits  they  are  of  equal  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
and  constitute  a unique  record  of  both  local  and  county  interest. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years’  specialized  collecting,  and 
includes  reproductions  of  engravings,  prints,  and  original  drawings, 
besides  many  quaint  woodcuts  used  by  the  old  order  of  Whitby 
authors.  The  form  of  the  book  is  original  and  marks  a new  departure 
in  a work  of  this  kind.  The  type  is  modelled  on  that  of  a type- 
writer, and  blank  leaves  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  section  so 
that  extra  prints  with  typewritten  notes  may  be  added,  if  the 
owner  be  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  Author’s  extensive 
collection.  The  letterpress  gives  full  details  of  each  print,  with 
Artist,  Engraver,  or  Lithographer,  etc.,  the  varying  states  and 
source  of  origin,  whilst  many  biographic  notes  are  added.  His- 
torical data  and  old-world  reminiscences  relieve  the  monotony 
usually  found  in  a mere  catalogue  of  prints;  indeed,  there  is  dis- 
cernible the  sometimes  whimsical  personality  of  the  Author  through- 
out the  work.  The  collotype  reproductions  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Waterlow  & Sons,  and  have  the  distinctive  detail  of  that  ideal, 
but  sometimes  prohibitive,  process.  The  setting  of  the  letterpress 
is  bej/ond  all  praise,  and  Author  and  printers  alike  are  to  be  cor- 
dially congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
efforts  in  producing  such  a valuable  addition  to  Yorkshire  Topo- 
graphy. The  volumes  are  bound  in  white  buckram  with  gilt 
lettering  and  are  royal  quarto  in  size.  An  index  of  painters  and 
engravers,  with  a list  of  subscribers,  appears  at  the  end  of  volume 
II ; also  there  is  a useful  index  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  plates 
and  woodcuts.  H.  P.  Kendall. 

TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.  Part  XXV  contains — William 
Claridge;  Plundered  Goods;  Stott  Hill  Hall  and  its  Associa- 
tions, by  W.  Robertshaw;  Heaton  cum  Clayton;  The  Yeoman- 
Clothier  of  the  Seventeenth  Century:  His  tlome  and  His  Loom- 
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Shop,  by  W.  B.  Crump;  Shipley  Homage  circa  1644;  The 
Crown  and  the  Manor  of  Bradford;  Some  Local  Holy  Wells,  by 
W.  E.  Preston;  Quaker  Sketches:  Scalehouse  and  Farheld,  by 
H.  R.  Hodgson;  The  Penalty  for  Refusing  a Knighthood;  A 
Loan  in  Civil  War  Days;  Manningham  in  the  Reign  of  James  X, 
by  W.  Robertshaw;  A Note  on  Early  Schools,  by  H.  I.  Judson. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1932  contain — Some  Little 
Local  Histories,  by  T.  W.  Hanson;  Greave  List  of  Sowerby  for 
1624,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  The  Stepps  in  Warley,  by  H.  P. 
Kendall. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  edited  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  174 — - 
Record  of  Additions  and  Activities.  No.  175 — Hull  Shipping- 
Pictures.  No.  176 — Mill  and  Engine  Models  at  the  Hull 
Municipal  Museums.  No.  177 — Ancient  and  Modern  Wedgwood. 

PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries’  Journal,  Vol.  XII,  includes  Notes  on  Flint  im- 
plements found  near  Wakefield  (p.  449),  and  on  Bronzes  of  the 
Early  Iron  Age  from  Yorkshire  (p.  453). 

Archceologia,  Vol.  LXXXI,  includes  a paper  on  the  Easby  Cross, 
by  Miss  Margaret  Longhurst  (pp.  43-47). 

The  Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  LXXXVIII,  in  a paper  on  the 
Continental  Affinities  of  British  Neolithic  Pottery,  by  V.  Gordon 
Childe,  includes  important  references  to  Yorkshire  Pottery, 
particularly  that  from  the  Wolds  (pp.  97-103,  and  158). 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association,  Vol.  XXXVII, 
Part  2,  includes  a Note  on  the  Roman  Memorial  Stone  from  All 
Saints’  Church  (North  Street),  York  (p.  257). 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports,  Vol.  XL,  Part  1, 
includes  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  York,  by  George  Benson. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII,  includes  an  account  of  a 
thirteenth-century  Register  of  Fountains  charters  relating  to 
Aldbrough,  near  Masham  (pp.  16-18) ; and  a notice  of  5 Byland 
abbey  charters,  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Elmhirst  (pp.  39-40). 

The  English  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XLVII,  No.  188  (Oct.,  1932), 
includes  Letters  of  William  Wickwane,  Chancellor  of  York, 
1266-1268,  by  C.  R.  Cheney  (pp.  626-642). 

The  Heaton  Review  for  1933  includes  a paper  on  The  Traditional 
Architecture  of  Western  Yorkshire,  by  G.  Woledge  (p.  37). 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  Vol.  XXII,  Part  2,  includes,  under 
Roman  Britain,  Notes  on  Excavations  at  Langton,  Malton, 
and  York,  by  P.  Corder  (p.  203);  on  Excavation  at  Brough  by 
Bainbridge,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Droop  (p.  204) ; on  Five  Denarii 
found  at  Middlewood,  Oughtibridge,  Sheffield  (p.  204) ; on 
Inscriptions  at  All  Saints’  Church  (North  Street),  York  (p.  225), 
and  Malton  (p.  228). 

The  Surtees  Society’s  Vol.  146— Visitations  of  the  North,  Part  IV, 
includes  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  made  in  A.D.  1575  by 
William  Flower  and  Robert  Glover,  printed  from  Harleian 
MS.  No.  1171  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Notes  on  the  Religious  and  Secular  Houses  of  Yorkshire,  Vol.  II; 
edited  by  J.  W.  Walker  from  the  papers  of  the  late  William  Paley 
Baildon;  8f  X5i;  pp.  (ii)  -j- 149 ; The  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society’s  Record  Series,  Vol.  LXXXI;  1931. 

Feet  of  Fines  for  the  County  of  York,  from  1246  to  1272;  edited  by 
Col.  John  Parker;  8JX5J;  pp.  x+249;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society’s  Record  Series,  Vol.  LXXXII;  1932. 

Yorkshire  Deeds,  Vol.  VII;  edited  by  Charles  T.  Clay;  8|X5|i 
pp.  xvi+251;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society’s  Record 
Series,  Vol.  LXXXIII;  1932. 

Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  and  Deeds  in  the  Library  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  at  10  Park  Place,  Leeds;  second  edition, 
1931;  compiled  by  E.  W.  Crossley,  Hon.  Secretary;  9x6; 
pp.  ix 4-109;  Wakefield:  The  West  Yorkshire  Printing  Com- 
pany Ltd.  [1932]. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Kildwick  in  Craven,  Part.  IV,  1744-1789; 
edited  by  Ronald  G.  C.  Livett;  9x6;  pp.  ii+295;  The  York- 
shire Parish  Register  Societjy  Vol.  XCII;  1932. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Saxton-in-Elmet,  1538-1812;  transcribed 
and  edited  by  G.  D.  Lumb;  9x6;  pp.  vi+195;  The  Yorkshire 
Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  XCIII;  1932. 

The  Register  of  William  Greenfield,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
1306-1315 ; Part  I ; edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson ; 84  X 5 J ; 
pp.  xxxi 4-346;  Surtees  Society,  Vol.  CXLV;  1931. 

The  History  of  the  Parishes  and  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Hands- 
worth;  by  Rev.  Alfred  Thomas ; 7jX4f;  pp.  xi 4-204;  Sheffield: 
Sir  W.  C.  Leng  & Co.  {Sheffield  Telegraph)  Ltd.,  1932. 

The  Story  of  Fountains  Abbey;  by  C.  C.  Bell;  7|X5j;  pp.  80; 
London:  Raphael  Tuck,  1932. 

Bridlington  Priory  Church;  by  Canon  Topham  and  J.  S.  Purvis; 
7X4J;  pp.  37;  London:  The  British  Publicity  Company  Ltd., 

[1932]. 

Croft  Church:  Its  History  and  Associations;  by  H.  D.  Pritchett; 
7fX5;  pp.  24;  [Reprinted  from  the  “ Darlington  and  Stockton 
Times,”  Mar.  26 th,  Apl.  2nd,  gth,  and  16 th,  1932]. 

The  Churches  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  Scarborough ; by  Alfred  Jackson ; 
74x5;  pp.  30;  Gloucester:  The  British  Publishing  Company 
Ltd.,  1932. 

The  Painted  Glass  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Harrogate;  by  A.  A. 
Gibson;  9 X 5j;  pp.  5 ; [Reprinted from  “ The  {Parish)  Magazine” 
of  Aug.,  1928]. 

Rambles  with  a Rambler  around  Ivirkby  Malzeard,  Dallowgill 
Moors,  Grewelthorpe,  Hackfall,  and  District;  by  T.  Thirkill; 
6JX4J;  pp.  96;  Ripon:  W.  Harrison  & Son,  [1932]. 

In  Search  of  Halifax,  No.  1 — Halifax  Street  Lore;  by  T.  W. 
Hanson;  7x5;  pp.  32;  Halifax:  Wm.  Patterson  (Printers) 
Ltd.,  1932. 
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]£i>ttortal  IRotes* 


FIND  OF  COINS  AT  ELLAND. 

“ A hoard  of  silver  coins  was  found  in  an  earthenware  jar  on 
November  7th,  1932,  in  the  garden  of  a house  newly  erected  in 
Elizabeth  Street,  Elland,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
coins  were  declared  Treasure  Trove. 

“ The  date  of  the  deposit  is  approximately  that  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  for  the  latest  coins  are  72  shillings  and  four  six- 
pences of  Charles  I,  some  of  which  bear  the  initial  mark — Triangle 
in  Circle  (1641-3).  None  of  the  coins  were  in  fine  condition:  the 
majority  were  poorly  preserved.” 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Report  prepared  for  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  by  G.  C.  Brooke,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  who  then  gives  a com- 
plete list  of  the  coins,  1,187  number,  with  “ initial  marks  ” and 
dates.  We  may  summarize  this  as  follows: 


Edward  VI  . . 

Sixpences,  1551-1553 

2 

Philip  & Mary 

Shillings  with  Spanish  title,  1554 

5 

Elizabeth 

Shillings,  marks  various  . . 

115 

Sixpences,  dates  1561-1602 

366 

James  I 

Half-crowns,  Scotch 

2 

Shillings,  marks  various  . . 

88 

Sixpences,  dates  1603-1624 

64 

Charles  I 

Half-crowns,  marks  1625-1642  . . 

140 

Shillings,  marks  1625-1642 

••  330 

Shillings,  contemporary  forgeries 

3 

Sixpences,  marks  1625-1642 

72 

1,187 

All  the  Charles  I coins  are  of  the  Tower  of  London  mint,  except 
two  of  the  shillings,  which  were  struck  at  Aberystwith,  and  one 
Scottish  shilling;  and,  of  course,  the  three  forgeries.  The  initial- 
mark  triangle-in-circle  (1641-3)  denotes  the  last  coins  struck  at 
the  Tower  mint  by  the  King’s  authority. 

Note  by  E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A. 

An  interesting  plan  of  “ Eland  with  the  Townfields  and  Crofts 
Adjoining,”  drawn  by  Wm.  Mann,  1750-1,  shows  the  Highest,  the 
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Middlemost,  and  the  Lowest  Townfields.  The  houses  built  on  the 
road  leading  to  Huddersfield  each  have  narrow  crofts  behind  them 
running  towards  and  abutting  upon  the  Lowest  Townheld,  from 
which  they  may  have  been  enclosed  many  years  prior  to  1750. 
The  modern  Elizabeth  Street,  which  runs  into  the  Huddersfield 
road,  is  constructed  upon  the  site  of  one,  or  perhaps  two  of  these 
crofts.  Mr.  Garsed,  the  clerk  of  the  Elland  U.D.C.,  who  is  the 
possessor  of  the  plan,  suggests  the  croft  of  which  in  1750-1  Abraham 
Sunderland  was  the  owner.  The  coins  were  found  in  a garden 
plot  in  front  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Maria  Thornton,  the 
red  earthenware  pot  in  which  they  were  contained  being  18  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  two  feet  from  the  entrance 
gate. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  Inquest  that  the  coins  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  ground  by  a soldier  who  was  killed  in  battle,  and 
therefore  never  returned  to  claim  the  hoard.  But  it  is  equally 
possible,  and  perhaps  more  probably,  that  the  treasure  was  hidden 
by  one  of  the  numerous  refugees  who  fled  into  Lancashire,  a number 
of  whom,  as  entries  in  parish  registers  show,  died  in  exile. 

Two  of  each  denomination  of  the  coins  (except  the  half-crown 
of  James  I and  the  Scottish  shillings,  and  of  these  the  only  speci- 
mens), together  with  the  jar  in  which  they  were  contained,  have 
been  secured  by  the  Elland  U.D.C.  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library.  The  collection  includes  two  specimens  each  of 
the  latest  minted  shillings  and  sixpences,  initial  mark  triangle  in 
circle,  of  Charles  I. 

BYLAND  ABBEY  CHARTERS. 

In  the  British  Museum  Quarterly  for  May,  1933  (vii,  118),  there 
is  a report  of  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts of  forty-two  Yorkshire  charters  (Egerton  Ch.  2133-2174), 
the  majority  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Byland  Abbej^ 
archives,  while  the  remainder  relate  partly  to  the  Priory  of  Brid- 
lington and  partly  to  that  of  Newburgh.  The  places  mentioned  in 
the  description  are  Bagby  and  Blubberhouses ; and  it  is  clear  that 
the  collection  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey 
in  1914,  when  the  charters  were  included  by  Mr.  William  Brown 
in  his  second  volume  of  Yorkshire  Deeds.  These  originals  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  other  Byland  charters  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum. 


C.T.C. 
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STANDARD  MEASURE  AT  YARM. 

Referring  to  the  Indenture  of  1686  printed  at  page  139  of  the 
present  volume,  one  of  our  members,  Major  Edward  Williams,  of 
Hutton  Rudby,  writes  to  say  that  the  bushel  measure  therein 
mentioned  is  still  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Yarm.  It  is  a 
shallow  circular  vessel  of  bronze  with  two  handles  and  standing 
on  three  short  feet.  The  internal  dimensions  are  19  inches  in 
diameter  and  7f  inches  in  depth.  The  inscription  on  one  side  is 
THOMAS  LD  VISCT  FAUCONBERD:  on  the  other  BARNO  OF 
YAROME  C3r  1686.  The  inverted  G in  Fauconberg  and  the 
misplaced  letters  in  the  word  BARON  are  easily  explained.  The 
moulder  was  not  a literate  person,  and  the  letters  would  have  no 
meaning  for  him.  Such  mistakes  are  very  common  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  church  bells.  But  in  this  case,  whoever  composed 
the  sentence  must  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  next 
King  to  Charles  II  was  necessarily  Charles  III. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  WARTER  PRIORY. 

By  N.  Denholm-Young,  B.Litt.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


Extraordinary  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  history 
of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Warter  by  the  fifteenth-century 
Memorandum  quod  domus  W ar trie } which  has  been  followed  by 
Dugdale  in  the  Monasticon  and  in  his  Baronage,  as  well  as  in  the 
Victoria  County  History.  The  accepted  story,  resting  on  no  other 
basis  than  this  late  mediaeval  legend,  is  that  Warter  was  founded 
by  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain,  alias  Trussebut,  in  1132.  The  documents 
printed  below  from  the  Warter  chartulary  show  conclusively  that 
if  Geoffrey  was  a founder  he  was  not  the  first  founder,  and  that 
Warter  was  served  by  canons  before  1100.  They  also  give  a limit 
of  date  for  the  creation  of  William  de  Roumare  as  earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  shed  a welcome  light  upon  the  history  of  his  tiny  Yorkshire 
honour — which  paid  scutage  on  42s  fees.1 2 

The  first  charter  is  a grant  from  William  de  Roumare  as  earl 
of  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  the  church  of  Warter,  with  whatever 
it  had  in  the  days  of  Roger  Fitzgerold,  the  grantor’s  father;  the 
whole  manse  of  his  father’s  court3;  the  site  of  a mill  wherever  it 
can  be  found  in  his  lands,  with  free  milling  on  his  estates;  a caru- 
cate  of  land  in  Howell  in  Lincolnshire;  the  churches  of  Gamel, 
the  priest  of  Askham4  in  Westmorland,  half  a carucate  of  land  in 
Seaton  Ross,  a few  miles  south-west  of  Warter,  and  the  grantor’s 
share  of  the  waste;  the  church  of  Barton  in  Westmorland,  and  the 
church  of  Nunburnholme  near  Pocklington,  which  was  quit- 
claimed to  the^earl  in  his  court  at  Bolingbroke  by  Ivo  Fitz  Forno. 
The  charter  states  that  when  William  de  Roumare  was  made  earl 
of  Lincoln  he  granted  ten  marks’  worth  of  land  in  Warter,  namely 
the  sixth  part  of  his  demesne,  with  two  herdsmen  and  their  land, 
together  with  the  land  of  twenty  “ rustics  ” who  are  named.  The 


1 Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Fairfax  9, 
fol.  57  (hence  printed  in  the  Monasti- 
con). This  (no.  3889  in  the  Summary 
Catalogue ) was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  and  Dods- 
worth  when  Dugdale  edited  the 
Monasticon  (old.  ed.,  ii,  172). 

2 Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (Rolls 

Series),  41,  53,  87,  117,  130,  165. 


3 “ Totam  mansuram  curtis  patris 
mei.”  In  this  obscure  phrase  “ man- 
sura  ” may  either  refer  to  the  dwel- 
ling-house or  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  courtyard.  Probably  the  former 
is  meant. 

4 Askham  church  and  five  oxgangs 
in  Seaton  were  confirmed  to  the 
Priory  by  Pope  Innocent  II  on  Sept. 
14,  1140  (MS.  Fairfax  9,  fol.  21). 
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whole  is  in  the  irregular  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  saw 
nothing  odd  in  including  after  the  attestation  clause  a licence  to 
feudatories  to  make  grants  to  the  Priory.  As  it  stands  the  charter 
has  the  date  [31  January]  1135.  This  is  impossible  because  of  the 
reference  to  the  third  year  of  the  earl's  “ consulate,"  which  cannot 
conceivably  be  as  early  as  1132.  Fortunately  the  deed  is  also 
dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  King  Stephen  (December  26,  1141- 
December  25,  1142).  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  and  this — 
January  31,  1141-2 — is  the  true  date  of  the  charter,  for  it  fits  in 
with  the  dates  suggested  by  Round  for  William's  creation  as  earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  indeed  adds  precision — January  30,  1139-January 

30,  1140.  The  date  1135  is  therefore  a scribal  (or  copyist’s)  error 
for  1141-2.  A convincing  explanation  is  perhaps  impossible,  but  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  scribe  was  making  mentally  the  cal- 
culation “ the  7th  year  from  1135,"  and  so  wrote  1135,  at  which 
year  he  had  arrived  by  working  back  from  1142. 

This  deed  enables  us  to  determine  more  precisely  the  date  at 
which  the  priory  joined  the  order  of  Arrouaise.  A document 
printed  by  Mr.  Salter1  shows  that  this  took  place  between  January, 
1140,  and  March,  1143.2  The  present  grant  (January  31,  1142) 
narrows  the  limits  for  that  notification  to  January,  1140- January 

31,  1142.  It  fits  in  with  what  is  known  of  the  movement  generally 
that  Warter  should  have  belonged  to  this  order  before  becoming 
Augustinian.  The  popularity  of  Canons  Regular  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  represented  a " tendency  on  the  part  of 
patrons  and  lords  to  group  the  churches  of  their  estates  together 
and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a body  of  Regular  Canons,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  at  some  central  church."  But  these 
foundations  “ began  on  various  lines,  and  had  spread  widely  before 
there  was  any  adoption  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine."3 

Mr.  Salter  pointed  out  that  the  Prior  and  convent  of  Warter, 
in  asking  the  Dean  and  chapter  ( sede  vacante ) of  York  to  confirm 
this  transfer,  “ seem  to  assert  that  the  abbot  of  Arrouaise  appointed 
the  heads  of  the  houses  that  belonged  to  his  order,  but  no  such 
custom  was  in  force  a century  later."4  We  also  know  that  between 
1140  and  1142  there  was  a prior  Ivo,  under  whom  the  convent 
joined  the  order  of  Arrouaise.  A bull  of  Lucius  [II],  1144-5, 


1 Chapters  oj  the  Augustinian 
Canons  (Oxford  Historical  Society, 
1920),  p.  xliv. 

2 Cf.  the  similar  deed  ib.  xlv,  by 

which  Carlisle  Priory  attached  itself 

to  Arrouaise  (1131-48). 


3 See  the  important  article  by  W.  H. 
Frere,  on  Barnwell  Priory,  in  Fasci- 
culus J . W.  Clark  Dicatus  (1909),  pp. 
186-216. 

4 Loc.  cit. 
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Quotient  a nobis,  confirming  to  Warter  the  churches  of  Barton, 
Askham,  Clifton,  Nunburnholme,  and  one  carucate  of  land  in 
Howell,  is  also  addressed  to  the  Abbot } These  scraps  of  information, 
when  read  with  the  fifteenth-century  story  of  the  house,  which 
names  two  abbots  of  whom  the  second  is  Ivo,  “ the  last  abbot  ” — 
the  rest  being  priors2— and  the  knowledge  that  connection  with 
Arrouaise  dating  from  about  1140  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  Abbot  for  the  Prior,  all  fit  into  a coherent  frame- 
work, and  the  two  abbots  may  be  recognised  as  covering  the  period 
during  which  Warter  was  an  Arrouaisian  priory. 

William  de  Roumare’s  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  between  December  7,  1147,  and  1152,  in  the  second 
document  printed  below,  and  in  this  deed  we  learn  that  the  grant 
had  been  made  “ ad  abbatiam  const  ruendam.”  The  confirmation 
was  made  and  permission  granted  to  move  the  house  from  Warter 
to  the  neighbouring  vill  of  Seaton  Roos  (which  was  never  done) 
by  the  advice  of  the  advocate,  William  the  younger,  and  his  wife. 
This  clinches  the  matter.  The  Roumares  were  the  founders  of 
Warter  priory,  and  reference  is  made  to  William  the  founder  in  a 
confirmation  by  Pope  Anastasius  IV,  dated  [January  22,  1153].3 

The  church  of  Warter,  then,  existed  and  was  served  by  canons 
in  the  time  of  Roger  Fitzgerold,  who  died  before  1100.  In  1139- 
40  the  newly-created  earl  of  Lincoln  endowed  the  canons  with  10 
marks’  worth  of  land.  They  joined  the  order  of  Arrouaise,  and 
three  years  later  he  made  an  important  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  abbey.  (The  earl  was  at  this  time  founding  Revesby 
abbey  in  Lincolnshire.)  He  and  his  son  are  described  as  its 
“ advocates,”  and  he  as  its  “ founder.”  From  before  1100  till 
after  1153  the  demesne  of  Warter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Roumare 
family. 

Earl  William’s  son  William,  who  married  Agnes,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Aumale,  predeceased  him  in  1151-2.4 
In  the  Meaux  abbey  chartulary5  there  is  a deed  by  which  Duke 
Henry  in  January,  1154,  confirms  inter  alia  a gift  of  land  in  Warter 
by  William  de  Roumare  and  Agnes  his  wife  to  Meaux,  so  that  in 
1154  there  was  still  no  question  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain  in  Warter. 

A fourth  entry  in  the  same  record  settles  the  matter,  for  it  says 

that  Henry  [II]  gave  Warter  to  Geoffrey  de  Trussebuth  [alias 

1 MS.  Fairfax  9,  fol.  3.  29,  1256  {Reg.  Alexandre,  iv,  no. 

2 Prior  Robert’s  resignation  from  1204).  Not  in  V.C.H. 

infirmity  in  1255  is  alluded  to  in  the  3 MS.  Fairfax  9,  fol.  57. 

licence  to  elect  a successor,  January  4 Farrer,  Fees,  ii,  155. 

5 Farrer,  Yorkshire  Charters,  iii,  97. 
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Fitz-Pain],  uncle  of  Robert  de  Roos  the  second.  The  reasons  for 
this  grant  are  not  given.  The  chronicle  also  states  that  this 
Geoffrey  confirmed  to  Meaux  lands  which  they  already  had  by 
grant  from  William  de  Roumare  and  Agnes  de  Aumale.1  This 
forms  a suggestive  parallel  to  the  FitzPain  grants  to  Warter.  In 
its  genealogical  detail  the  Meaux  chronicle  is  not  always  trust- 
worthy, so  that  we  shall  not  feel  forced  to  believe  that  Geoffrey 
FitzPain  was  the  uncle  of  Robert  de  Roos  the  second.  In  Warter 
deeds  he  is  described  merely  as  the  latter’s  predecessor.  The 
actual  relationship  seems  to  have  been  that  Geoffrey  FitzPain 
was  father  of  William  Trussebut,  whose  daughter  Rose  married 
Robert,  son  of  Everard  de  Roos.2  Geoffrey  is  the  holder  of  many 
estates  in  the  Lindsey  survey  of  1115-1118,  and  was  therefore  an 
old  man  by  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  We  should  look  for  the 
grant  to  him  of  Warter  not  long  after  1154.  It  was  certainly 
made  before  the  carta  of  1166,  which  show  that  the  honour  was 
no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  Roumares.3 

Thus,  although  the  priory  was  “ founded  ” by  a Roumare  in 
1140,  the  advowson  passed  with  the  honour  of  Warter  to  the 
Trussebuts  and  then  to  the  barons  of  Roos,  who  confirmed  earlier 
grants  without  explicit  reference  to  the  original  founders,4  and  so 
in  later  story  the  actual  work  of  foundation  was  fathered  upon  the 
first  of  their  line. 

The  Warter  chartulary  also  contains  (fol.  103 v)  some  interesting 
statutes  for  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  of  Beverley,  by  John  de  Thorp, 
prior  1280-1313.5 


[31  January  1142.]  [MS.  Fairfax  9,  fol.  i05v.] 

In  nomine  sancte  et  indiuidue  trinitatis,  regibus,  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  abbatbus  et  omnibus  fidelibus  filiis  sancte  matris  ecclesie, 
Willelmus  de  Romar  salutem.  Notum  sit  vobis  omnibus  me 


concessisse  ecclesiam  sancti  Jacobi  de  Wartria  canonicis  inibi 
degentibus  regularibus  secundum  institutiones  Aroasie  et  succes- 
soribus  eorum  imperpetuum  cum  omnibus  sibi  adiacentibus  et 
consuetudinibus  qua$  habet  vel  melius  habuit  in  diebus  patris  mei 


1 Chron.  de  Melsa  (Rolls  Series),  i, 
172. 

2 V.C.H.,  Yorks.,  ii,  170,  180-1; 
Farrer,  Yorkshire  Charters,  iii,  53. 

3 Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  376, 
435- 

1 The  first  grant  given  by  Dugdale 
is  that  of  Geoffrey,  son  of  William 
Trussebut,  confirming  the  gift  of 

Geoffrey  Fitz-Pain.  It  includes  the 


church,  chapel,  and  tithes  of  Warter 
and  six  oxgangs  of  land.  The  other 
lands  specified,  which  include  11 
oxgangs  of  his  demesne,  and  four 
“ de  terra  rusticorum,”  as  well  as  one 
carucate  in  “ Howald,”  are  probably 
covered  by  the  first  deed  printed 
below. 

5 See  Wick  wane’s  Register,  p.  137, 
for  a visitation  thereof. 
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Rogeri  filii  Gyroldi1  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omni  exaccione  seculari 
et  seruicio,  sicut  vicine  ecclesie  congregacionum  que  liberiores  sunt. 
Cui  etiam  prefate  ecclesie  do  totam  mansuram  curtis  patris  mei  et 
sedem  molendini  ubicumque  in  terra  mea  poterit  inveniri  et  quietam 
multuram  in  molendinis  meis  et  vnam  carucatam  terre  in  Howald2; 
ecclesias  etiam  Gamelli  presbyteri  de  Ascom3  et  quicquid  tenebat 
tarn  in  terra  quam  in  ecclesiis.  In  Setona4  vero  dimidiam  caru- 
catam et  meam  partem  vasti  eiusdem  ville  ad  vicarium  suum. 
Ecclesiam  quoque  de  Baretona  in  Westmeryeland’  cum  omnibus 
ei  adiacentibus  et  ecclesiam  de  Bronnom5  quam  Yvo  filius  Fornonis 
quietam  mihi  clamavit  coram  omni  curia  mea  in  Bolingbrok. 
Anno  vero  quo  effectus  sum  comes  Lincolnie  dedi  supradicte  ecclesie 
concessu  heredis  mei  et  vxoris  mea  decern  marcatas  terre  in  Wartre 
scilicet  sextam  partem  dominii  mei  cum  duobus  bubulcis6  et  terram 
eorum.  Residuum  vero  de  rusticis  quorum  nomina  hec  sunt : 
Alricus  filius  Swany,  Bereng’,  Anda,  Akebrant,  et  terram  Thecce, 
Effrad,  Chut,  Vccha  fib  Bruni,  Radulphus  filius  Aschil,  Haldan  Bola, 
Reynald  filius  Sywak,  Astam  filius  Jaffe,  Wyna,  Radulphus  filius 
Ketel,  Radulphus  Byscop,  Gamellus  et  Alryk,  Haldan  et  Tocca  et 
Turol,  in  Setona.  Vt  hec  omnia  firma  et  illibata  quoque  perman- 
eant,  eidem  ecclesie  ego  et  heres  meus  Willelmus  et  vxor  mea 
HFawisa]7  confirmauimus  hiis  signis  sancte  crucis  manibus  nostris 
propriis  factis.  Coram  hiis  testibus:  Wyth  (sic)  de  Ver,8  Olyuer 
(sic)  de  Wendora,  Willelmo  de  Russadena  et  Wydone  fratre  eius, 
Stephano  capellano,  et  Willelmo  socio  eius,  Roberto  clerico,  Roberto 
de  Cantelu,9  et  Waltero  fratre  eius,  et  Gilaberd  de  Bek,  et  Radulpho 
de  Pouyl,  et  ceteri  curiales  mei.  Hoc  etiam  consedo,  vt  quicumque 
ex  feodo  meo  aliquid  eidem  ecclesie  dare  voluerit,  saluo  seruicio 
meo,  eis  liceat  dare.  Illud  vero  licenter  accipere.  Hec  vero  carta 
facta  fuit  septimo  anno  Stephani  regis  et  tercio  consulatus  mei 
apud  castellum  meum  de  Parck’  sabato  ante  Purificationem  beate 
Marie  anno  domini  M°  C°  xxx.  quinto  [ rede  1142]. 

[ij.] 

Henricus10  dei  gratia  Ebor’  archiepiscopus  R.  decano  et  capitulo 
sancti  Petri  Ebor’  et  omnibus  sancte  matris  ecclesie  filiis  salutem 

1 D.  before  1100  (Farrer,  Fees,  ii,  6 MS.  bibulcis. 

155).  7 Dau.  of  Richard  de  Redvers. 

2 Probably  Howell  in  Lincolnshire,  8 Guy  de  Vere  held  one  fee  in 
where  in  1212  the  earl  of  Lincoln  had  Warter  ( Red  Book,  p.  435). 

I fee.  9 The  Cantilupes  were  Lincoln- 

3 Askham  in  Westmorland.  shire  tenants  of  the  Earl  ( ib .,  p.  377). 

4 Seaton  Ross  in  Yorkshire,  E.R.  10  7 Dec.,  1 147-14  Oct.,  1153. 

5 Nunburnholme  in  Yorkshire,  near 
Pocklington. 
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et  paternam  benedictionem.  Ad  nos  spectare  dinoscitur  et  ad  hoc 
vocati  sumus  vt  paci  ecclesiarum  intendamus  et  possessionibus 
earum  paterne  sollicitudinis  protectionem  exhibeamus  et  precipue 
fidelium  elemosinas  religionibus  collatas  fideliter  a prauorum  nequi- 
cia  et  inquietudine  tueamur.  Notificamus  igitur  fraternitati  vestre 
quod  donacionem  illam  quam  comes  Willelmus  de  Roumara  et 
filius  eius  Willelmus  et  vxores  dederunt  in  perpetuam  elemosinam 
ecclesie  sancti  Jacobi  et  canonicis  de  Wartr[i]a,  ceterique  fideles 
eidem  ecclesie  ad  abbaciam  construendam  contulerunt  tarn  in 
Wartria  quam  in  Setona  aliisque  locis  diocesis  nostre,  ratam  habe- 
mus  et  presentis  scripti  auctoritate  confirmamus  cum  omnibus 
dignitatibus  et  libertatibus  quas  regulares  ecclesie  melius  et  quietius 
optinent  sicut  in  priuilegiis  et  cartis  eorum  continetur,  tarn  in 
ecclesiis  quam  in  hominibus  in  bosco  et  piano  et  aquis  et  marescis, 
et  pascuis.  Sciatis  eciam  prefatos  canonicos  ad  vtilitatis  sue 
augmentum  et  honestatem  religionis,  nostre  religiosorumque  virorum 
consilio  et  ad  vocati  sui  Willelmi  junioris1  et  vxoris  sue  concessu, 
locum  abbacie  mutasse  de  Wartr[i]a  in  Setonam  et  hoc  eciam 
auctoritate  nostra  confirmamus.  Huius  conhrmacionis  nostre 
testes  sunt:  Willelmus  cantor  Ebor’,  Robertus  archidiaconus,  et 
canonici  Beverl’  Aelwardus,  Radulphus,  Simon,  Nicholas,  Willel- 
mus, Philippus,  et  Alueredus  sacrista. 

[fob  106.] 

Bull  of  Anastasius  IV  confirming  the  gifts  in  the  charter  of 
* Gwillelmi  fundatoris  ecclesie  ipsius  loci’...  Dat.  Lat.  iij  kal.  Feb/ 
1153.  Officii  nostri  nos  hortatur  auctoritas. 


1 D.  1152. 
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ROMAN  REMAINS  AND  ROADS  IN 
WEST  YORKSHIRE. 

Dr.  A.  Raistrick,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

An  examination  of  a map  of  Roman  Yorkshire  or  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  Roman  Britain  shows  an  apparently  barren  area  of 
ground  in  the  region  of  Upper  Airedale,  Wharfedale  and  Ribblesdale. 
The  southern  boundary  of  this  patch  is  the  Roman  road  through 
Elslack  from  Ribchester,  and  its  possible  forward  line  to  Ilkley. 
From  Ilkley  a portion  of  the  road  to  Aldborough  makes  a continua- 
tion of  the  boundary  across  the  Blubberhouse  moors  towards 
Nidderdale.  On  the  east  the  main  Roman  road  north  and  south 
through  Aldborough  is  well  established,  while  on  the  north  the 
Stainmoor  road,  through  Bowes  and  Rerehow,  is  equally  definite. 
On  the  west  of  the  Pennines  a road  through  Overborough  and 
along  the  Lune  valley  is  now  well  known,  with  camps  at  Over- 
borough, Low  Barrow  Bridge,  etc. 

In  this  area  enclosed  by  important  roads,  only  isolated  Roman 
remains  appear,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  camp  at  Bain- 
bridge,  and  villas  at  Gargrave,  Castle  Dykes  (North  Stainley), 
Well,  and  Middleham,  and  a small  fort  at  Long  Preston.  The 
two  pigs  of  lead  from  Nidderdale  are  well  known  and  oft  quoted, 
and  occasional  reference  is  made  to  the  finds  at  Victoria  cave  and 
the  coins  from  How  Stean,  Nidderdale.  From  Bainbridge  a road 
to  the  south-west  is  well  seen  on  the  fells,  going  towards  Ribblehead, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  goes  to  join  the  western  road 
near  Kirkby  Lonsdale  or  Casterton. 

During  several  j/ears’  work  in  the  Dales  area  and  in  connection 
with  the  collections  of  the  Craven  Museum,  Skipton,  numerous 
traces  of  Roman  occupation,  and  small  finds  of  pottery,  coins,  etc., 
have  suggested  the  possibility  of  filling  in  much  of  this  blank  area. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Percival  Ross  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a Roman  road  from  Bainbridge  camp  into  upper  Wharfedale, 
following  the  valley  to  Ilkley  ( Bfd . Ant.,  vol.  ii,  1890,  p.  131),  a 
suggestion  that  in  recent  years  has  been  remade  by  Dr.  Yilley 
and  Dr.  Kirk.  In  an  attempt  to  determine  this  road,  all  the 
evidence  of  Roman  occupation  and  the  miscellaneous  finds  have 
been  brought  together  on  a map  of  the  area,  and  the  line  of  the 
road,  which  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  distribution  of  the  finds, 
proved  in  many  places.  In  dealing  with  a large  number  of  finds 
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of  coins,  etc.,  their  complete  separation  into  two  definite  groups  of 
early  and  late  date  respectively  emerges,  and  this  grouping  seems 
to  offer  considerable  support  for  Collingwood’s  suggestion  of  a 
mid-second-century  disturbance  of  the  Brigantian  area  (4,  13). 

The  Bainbridge-Ilkley  road. 

Much  of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  road  is  due  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Crowther,  of  Grassington,  who 
not  only  carefully  watched  every  excavation  for  drains,  roads, 
buildings,  etc.,  along  the  possible  line  through  Wharf edale,  but 
promptly  informed  the  writer  of  the  same;  and  this  made  it  possible, 
for  many  years,  to  keep  close  records  of  finds,  etc.,  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  overlooked,  or  forgotten  at  Mr.  Crowther ’s 
death.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  study  the  line  of  the  road 
southward  from  Bainbridge  along  the  course  indicated  on  the  map. 

At  Bainbridge  the  recent  excavations  proved  a road  leaving  the 
camp  from  the  south  side,  and  passing  almost  due  south  across  the 
fields  and  road  adjoining,  traceable  for  about  a mile.  Over  the 
Stake  there  is  an  old  occupation  road,  many  stretches  of  which  are 
remarkably  straight  and  well  metalled,  with  high  camber.  These 
may  be  fragments  of  the  southward  road  over  to  Kidstones  Fell, 
and  so  into  the  top  of  Cray  Gill.  Where  the  modem  road  makes  a 
very  sharp  bend  to  the  west  on  entering  Cray  Gill,  an  old  over- 
grown road  continues  the  Kidston  road  line,  through  fields  now 
very  boggy  and  overgrown  in  parts.  This  old  road  keeps  on  the 
same  line  along  the  limestone  terrace  for  a mile,  then  dropping 
down  the  scarp  in  a clear  rock  cut,  continues  as  a partfy  built  up, 
partly  scarp  cut,  metalled  and  cambered  road  through  Rakes  Wood 
to  Buckden,  approaching  the  Buckden  Beck  north-east  of  the 
village,  near  a well-marked  ford.  A mediaeval  junction  with  this 
old  road  has  been  made  from  the  Buckden  village  centre,  bringing 
the  Rakes  part  of  the  road  into  use,  before  the  present  Cray  road 
was  made.  From  Buckden  to  Starbotton  the  proposed  line  can 
be  traced  at  several  places  along  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  parallel  to 
the  present  road,  and  from  Starbotton  again  passes  near  the  upper 
edge  of  the  fields  along  the  scarp  foot,  into  a series  of  earthworks 
at  Borrans  Barn,  Kettlewell.  In  the  Borrans,  a series  of  rectangular 
enclosures  similar  to  those  at  Grassington,  fragments  of  coarse 
pottery  have  been  found  that  show  the  Borrans  to  be  a Romano- 
British  settlement  of  the  type  common  in  the  Dale.  The  road 
from  the  Borrans  goes  directly  to  the  old  ford  across  the  Douber 
Gill  Beck,  by  Cob  Castle,  another  significant  name.  Here,  some 
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years  ago,  Mr.  Inman  of  Kettlewell  dug  up  a group  of  Roman 
coins,  mainly  Constantine  maximus  with  some  of  Tetracus,  Flavii 
faust:  etc.  (5).  Around  the  same  ford  are  other  suggestive  names — 
Castlefield,  Castleberg,  etc.  South  of  Kettlewell  the  road  is  not 
clear  until  the  boundary  of  the  parish  is  nearly  reached,  when  a 
short  stretch  of  straight  road  runs  through  the  Borrans,  another 
Romano-British  settlement  now  marked  by  a small  area  of  rect- 
angular earth  and  stone  banks.  Here,  coarse  grey,  lathe-turned 
and  gritted  pottery,  and  red  “ pseudo-Samian  ” ware  have  been 
found,  comparable  with  the  material  at  Grassington.  From  this 
camp  the  road  approaches  the  scar  foot,  passes  again  by  High  Hill 
Castles,  and  crosses  the  Coniston  Beck  at  a ford  above  Gurling 
Trough  gorge,  onto  the  limestone  plateau  above  Old  Pasture. 
Along  Sweetside  the  line  is  not  clear,  though  recent  air  photographs 
have  shown  up  fragments  of  a road  near  the  small  “ village  ” on 
Sweetside,  where  Roman  pottery  has  been  found,  that  may  quite 
well  be  the  Roman  road.  In  Grassington  “ Borrans  ” the  road 
again  becomes  plain  and  is  associated  with  very  rich  finds  of  pottery, 
including,  along  with  coarse  ware,  several  good  mortaria,  and  some 
“ signal  station  ” ware;  also  a small  quantity  of  Samian  ware. 
I am  indebted  to  Miss  Kitson  Clark  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
signal  station  affinity  of  some  of  the  pottery,  and  hope  that  before 
long  she  will  describe  it  (5). 

In  the  village  of  Grassington  a long  stretch  of  road  was  revealed 
in  excavations  in  1905,  underlying  the  old  street  of  Scar  Street. 
In  this  section  the  recent  macadam  surface  rested  on  old  road 
surface,  underlain  by  three  feet  of  well-compacted  gravel  and  rubble. 
Below  this  a close-set  pavement  of  stones,  of  average  size  six  inches 
to  nine  inches,  was  bedded  on  a rubble  foundation  about  one  foot 
thick,  which  in  turn  was  directly  placed  on  undisturbed  boulder 
clay  sub-soil.  The  large  amount  of  limestone,  both  in  the  rubble 
and  in  the  gravel  over  the  road,  had  allowed  percolating  waters  to 
collect  and  redeposit  large  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the 
layers  immediately  above  the  impervious  clay,  giving  a strong 
natural  concrete — itself  a testimony  to  the  age  of  the  road  founda- 
tions. This  road  was  traced  a considerable  way  along  Scar  Street, 
and  was  also  seen  on  several  later  occasions  in  Water  Street.  Deep 
draining  on  the  Hebden-Grassington  road  revealed  a fragment  of 
the  same  road,  with  some  good  Roman  glass  and  coarse  pottery, 
near  the  head  of  Old  Mill  Lane.  Other  points  on  the  line  are  filled 
in  at  Cockhill  Barn,  Burtree  Stubbs,  and  Col  vend,  where  the  same 
road  with  underlying  “ concrete  ” has  been  seen  and  recorded. 
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From  Old  Mill  Lane  the  line  of  the  road  is  lost,  but  a number  of 
finds  suggest  its  bifurcation  somewhere  near  Hebden,  and  the 
possible  line  of  the  two  branches  can  be  indicated. 

Continuing  down  the  dale,  a road  was  cut  many  years  ago,  at 
some  depth  below  present  surface,  in  Appletreewick,  near  Monks 
Hall,  and  on  the  line  of  an  old  lane  called  Cork  Street.  Fragments 
of  Samian  ware  were  obtained,  and  though  now  unfortunately  not 
traceable,  they  were  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  writer. 
Roman  pottery  has  also  been  found  at  Drebley,  near  Appletreewick, 
and  was  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  of  Monks 
Hall.  These  finds  suggest  that  a branch  of  the  Wharfedale  road 
continued  down  the  dale,  on  the  east  side,  going  towards  Addingham 
and  Ilkley. 

The  second  branch  of  the  road  is  strongly  suggested  by  a series 
of  finds  between  Hebden  and  the  Nidd  valley.  Alongside  the 
present  road  over  Greenhow  Hill,  and  near  Nussey  House,  at 
Nussey  Knott,  a pig  of  Roman  lead  of  Trajan  date  was  found  (15, 
19).  Along  the  same  road,  but  nearer  Hebden,  is  one  spot  where 
pieces  of  coarse  pottery  of  Roman  date  have  been  found  on  several 
occasions  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  well-known  Domitian 
pigs  of  lead  (see  20  for  bibliography  of  legd  pigs)  from  Hayshaw 
Bank  lie  down  the  valley  from  Pateley  Bridge,  but  were  found 
alongside  an  old  roadway,  the  line  of  which  is  seen  between  Hayshaw 
and  Keld  Houses  on  Greenhow  Hill,  in  the  lane  now  called  Black 
Gate.  I would  like  therefor  to  suggest  a slight  change  of  direction 
in  the  Greenhow  road  at  Keld  Houses  and  the  continuation  of  the 
road  roughly  along  the  Black  Gate  line  to  Hayshaw  and  from 
there  down  the  dale  to  the  ford  at  Hampsthwaite,  where  a small 
hoard  of  coins  was  found  (2),  or  across  the  river  between  Summer- 
bridge  and  Dacre,  to  join  the  well-known  Ilkley-Aldborough  road, 
east  of  the  Nidd.  L.  Armstrong  has  recorded  (in  9,  p.  135)  Roman 
pottery  at  Castlesteads  near  Pateley,  but  the  supposed  pigs  of 
Roman  lead  from  that  site  prove  on  examination  to  be  late  seven- 
teenth- or  eighteenth-century  lead  blocks  from  the  Yorke  royalties 
on  Greenhow  Hill.  A possible  road  by  Pateley  Bridge  and  across 
to  Aldborough  by  Sawley  and  Aldfield  can,  however,  be  born  in 
mind,  though  the  Hayshaw  pigs  and  Hampsthwaite  hoard  suggest 
the  linkage  of  the  mining  area  directly  with  the  Ilkley-Aldborough 
road,  lower  down  the  dale. 

Accepting  the  existence  of  the  Roman  road  from  Bainbridge  to 
Ilkley  by  Wharfedale,  it  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  marshal  any 
confirmatory  evidence  there  may  be  in  the  distribution  of  the 
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Roman  remains.  The  earliest  well-known  finds  are  from  Dowker- 
bottom  Cave,  lying  about  two  miles  from  the  road,  and  south  of 
Kettlewell  (io).  Here  a number  of  coins  were  found,  viz.:  (silver) 
Trajan  (97-117  A.D.),  (brass)  Nero  (54-68  A.D.),  Nerva  (96-98  A.D.), 
Hadrian  (117-138  A.D.),  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  A.D.),  Claudius 
Gothicus  (268-270  A.D.),  and  Tetracus  (270-273  A.D.),  along  with 
part  of  a Samian  bowl  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  with  an  in- 
complete inscription  -EBVR(VS).  Many  articles  of  bronze, 
brooches,  pins,  and  various  ornaments,  and  some  coarse  pottery 
and  fragmentary  Samian  ware  were  also  found.  At  Grassington 
a series  of  kitchen-middens  in  Grass  Wood,  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  road,  provided  a good  suite  of  pottery  and  a few  coins: 
(silver)  Domitian  (81-96  iV.D.),  Hadrian  (117-138  A.D.),  Antoninus 
Pius  (138-161  A.D.),  Gallienus  Augustus  (253-268  A.D.),  and  two 
of  Constantine  Max.  (306-337  A.D.).  A mile  and  a half  south  of 
the  road,  at  Threshfield,  a large  number  of  coins  have  been  found; 
and  as  this  collection  has  been  subject  to  some  questioning  it  will 
be  well  to  comment  here  on  its  nature  and  history.  For  many 
years  now,  visitors  to  the  Dale  and  local  people  have  been  interested 
in  the  collection  of  Roman  coins  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Metcalfe,  of 
Old  Hall,  Threshfield.  Most  of  the  coins  were  purchased  at  nominal 
prices  from  local  farm-workers  and  others,  who  found  them  in  a 
small  group  of  fields  adjoining  Threshfield,  or  at  various  places  in 
the  upper  dale.  These  finds,  made  at  irregular  intervals,  were 
well  known,  as  they  were  frequently  the  source  of  great  rivalry 
for  their  acquisition  between  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Crowther,  of 
Grassington.  After  the  owner’s  death  these  Roman  coins  were 
purchased  by  the  Ilkley  Library  Committee,  arranged  and  provided 
with  an  extensively  annotated  catalogue  by  Mr.  McCall,  and  dis- 
plaved  in  the  Ilkley  Museum.  But  apart  from  this  collection  of 
locally-found  Roman  coins,  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  some  half-dozen 
coins  of  earlier  date,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  provincial, 
which  also  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ilkley  Museum,  and 
are  displayed  side  by  side  with  the  genuine  Threshfield  finds. 
These  earlier  specimens  may  have  been  given  to,  or  purchased  by, 
the  late  Mr.  Metcalfe,  but  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  not 
found  in  the  locality;  and  they  are  kept  quite  separate  in  Mr. 
McCall’s  catalogue.  The  coins  which  it  is  claimed  were  found  in 
the  fields  around  Threshfield  are  of  the  following  emperors:  Caesar 
Augustus  (11-12  A.D.),  Tiberius  (22  A.D.),  Claudius  (3),  Nero, 
Vespasian  (72-73  A.D.),  Domitian  (4),  Trajan  (5),  Hadrian  (3), 
Antoninus  Pius  (4),  Faustina,  Marcus  Aurelius  (2),  Commodus  (2), 
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Maximinus  (235-8  A.D.),  Gallienus  (3),  Claudius  Gothicus  (c.  270 
A.D.),  Tetracus,  Probus  (276  A.D.),  Maximinus  Daya  (c.  310  A.D.), 
Constantine  (5),  Constantius  II  (2),  and  Gratian  (2).  A point  that 
strongly  supports  the  authenticity  of  the  local  collection  is  the 
curious  lack  of  any  coins  between  Commodus,  187  A.D.,  and 
Maximus,  235  A.D.,  a gap  that  is  found  in  all  hoards  and  all  kinds 
of  Roman  finds  throughout  Craven — a gap  to  be  commented  on 
later. 

At  Cracoe,  three  miles  nearer  Skipton,  a few  coins  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  Magnus  were  found,  and  are  now  represented  in 
the  Craven  Museum  by  one  or  two  specimens.  This  suggests  a 
possible  cross  road  from  Threshfleld  to  Skipton,  a point  to  be 
discussed  later.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  finds  just  enumerated 
all  lie  within  easy  reach  of  the  road,  and  there  is  at  present  a complete 
lack  of  traces  of  Roman  occupation  elsewhere  in  the  Dales  area, 
with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable  hoard  of  coins  in  How  Stean, 
near  the  head  of  Nidderdale  (26),  almost  certainly  connected  with 
early  mining  work  or  exploration. 

Turning  now  to  the  Aire-Ribble  valleys,  a road  was  suggested 
by  Percival  Ross,  from  Skipton,  via  Gargrave  and  Long  Preston 
to  Settle,  then  forward  to  Overborough  in  the  Lune  valley.  More 
recently  Dr.  Villy  (29)  has  proposed  the  “ Craven  Way  ” from 
Settle  via  Ribblesdale,  Ribblehead  and  Dentdale,  to  Westmorland. 
The  evidence  for  the  latter  rests  entirely  on  traces  of  an  old  road, 
and  has  been  discussed  too  recently  to  need  repetition.  At  Skipton, 
on  Park  Hill,  there  is  a well-preserved  rectangular  earthwork, 
strikingly  Roman  in  pattern,  and  though  small  compared  with 
most  “ camps/’  agreeing  well  with  the  small  stations  on  the  Roman 
road  across  Stainmoor.  Its  position  is  very  commanding,  clear 
views  being  obtained  radially  from  this  central  elevation  south- 
west to  Elslack,  along  at  least  four  miles  of  the  Elslack-Ilkley 
road  to  the  east,  westward  along  a considerable  stretch  of  the 
suggested  Gargrave-Long  Preston  road,  and  northward  between 
the  hills  to  Cracoe.  This  might  well  be  a signal  station  and  lookout, 
from  the  Elslack  camp,  commanding  all  approaches.  In  Skipton 
during  the  alterations  to  the  road  near  the  Unicorn  Inn,  on  the 
banks  of  Waller  Beck,  a number  of  Roman  coins  were  found,  of 
mixed  dates  (not  all  determined  yet,  but  lodged  in  the  Craven 
Museum),  within  a hundred  yards  of  the  Broughton  Road-New- 
market  Street  line — a very  old  traffic  line,  though  the  present 
Newmarket  Street  was  mainly  built  (not  cut)  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  Some  years  ago  a line  of  paved  road  was  uncovered  a 
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little  south  of  the  present  road,  in  the  allotments  west  of  Skipton 
Station,  and  though  nothing  datable  was  found,  this  seemed  quite 
acceptable  as  part  of  the  Roman  road.  There  are  many  old  ways 
between  Skipton  and  Threshfield,  but  here  and  there  outstanding 
portions  of  old  road,  often  off  the  line  of  the  present  road,  suggest 
a Roman  lay-out.  It  is  suggested  that  this  cross  road  would  run 
west  of  Threshfield,  and  by  Kirk  Bank,  making  towards  a ford 
across  the  Wharfe,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Coniston.  This 
road  would  then  cut  the  earthwork  at  Coniston,  recently  described 
by  Dr.  Villy  (i),  and  continuing,  would  join  the  Wharfedale  road 
near  the  Borrans  between  Coniston  and  Kettlewell,  where  the 
Bainbridge-Ilkley  road  again  ascends  the  scars  to  the  plateau  level. 
Returning  to  the  Airedale  road,  the  villa  at  Gargrave  and  camps 
at  Long  Preston  (28)  have  been  fully  described  elsewhere,  and 
can  be  dismissed  here  with  bare  mention  and  a note  on  the  map. 

Around  Settle  many  Roman  finds  have  been  made,  the  best 
known  being  in  the  Victoria  Cave,  where  pottery  accompanied 
by  a good  number  of  coins,  all  of  late  date,  was  obtained  (7,  25) : 
Gallienus  (253-268  A.D.),  Claudius  Gothicus  (268-270  A.D.), 
Victorinus  (268-270  A.D.),  Aurelianus  (270-275  A.D.),  Maximus 
(286-305  A.D.),  Constantine  Maximus  (306-337),  Constantine  II 
(324-361  A.D.),  and  Crispus  (317  A.D.).  In  recent  years  other 
caves  in  the  same  area  have  yielded  both  pottery  and  Roman 
bronze  articles  (Kelco  Cave,  24,  and  Attermire  Cave,  24,  14); 
while  still  more  recently  (not  yet  published)  some  Roman  bronzes 
have  been  found  in  a peat  deposit  in  Settle.  At  the  Craven  Bank 
Farm,  Giggleswick,  in  1784,  a large  quantity  of  coins  was  dis- 
covered, including  many  of  Constantine  I (306-337  A.D.),  Con- 
stantine II  (324-361  A.D.),  and  Gratianus  (367-383  A.D.)  (11).  All 
this  corroborative  evidence  helps  to  substantiate  the  road  west- 
ward from  Skipton,  though  the  continuation  from  Settle  to  the 
Lunedale  road  still  remains  only  a likely  suggestion. 

There  is  still  another  possible  road  in  the  area  first  defined,  for 
which,  however,  there  is  far  less  evidence  than  for  those  just  dis- 
cussed— that  is  the  northern  road  from  Bainbridge,  linking  it  with 
Bowes  and  the  Stainmoor  road,  and  the  eastward  road  by  the 
Middleham  and  Well  villas.  The  line  of  the  northward  road  has 
one  fixed  point — the  mining  area  in  Arkengarthdale — where  a pig 
of  Roman  lead  of  Hadrian  date  was  found  in  the  Hurst  Mine  (19) ; 
and  at  Fremmington  on  the  Swale,  in  the  mouth  of  Arkengarthdale, 
many  Roman  bronze  articles,  mainly  horse  harness  trappings,  and 
some  silver-plated  fibulae  were  recovered,  and  are  now  in  the 
Yorkshire  Museum  (18).  A small  hoard  of  Roman  coins  (Gallienus, 
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Victorinus  and  Tetracus)  from  Bolton  Castle  (18)  suggests  that  the 
Romans  made  use  of  what  is  still  one  of  the  easiest  passes  over  to 
Swaledale,  coming  down  dale  from  Bainbridge  on  the  Askrigg  side, 
climbing  steadily  above  Carperby,  then  over  the  moors  to  Grinton 
and  up  Arkengarthdale,  having  the  Hurst  mining  area  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Arkengarthdale,  and  joining  the  Stainmoor 
road  either  west  of  Bowes,  after  skirting  Gilmonby  Moor,  or,  taking 
the  present  Stang  Road,  joining  the  road  between  Greta  Bridge 
and  Bowes. 

When  the  dates  of  the  various  coins  and  objects  found  in  Craven 
are  considered,  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  they  belong  to  two  main 
groups  separated  by  a barren  period  of  about  eighty  years.  This 
can  most  conveniently  be  shown  in  a tabulated  statement. 


Place 

Early  period 

Late  period 

Victoria  Cave,  Settle. 

Coins 

— . . 

253-361  A.D. 

Kelco  Cave,  Settle 

yy  * • 

72-73 

Castor  ware. 

Giggleswick 

yy  • • 

— . . 

306-382  A.D. 

Dowkerbottom  Cave 

yy  • • 

54-161 

268-273  A.D. 

Kettlewell 

y y • • 

— . . 

270-337  A.D. 

Grassington 

y y * * 

81-161 

260-337  A.D. 

Threshfield 

y y • • 

12-187 

250-383  A.D. 

Cracoe 

yy 

— . . 

284-337  A.D. 

Nidderdale:  How  Stean 

y y • • 

54-138  . . 

— 

,,  Hampsthwaite.  Coins 

70-169 

— - 

Hayshaw  Bank.  Lead 

pigs 

81 

— 

Nussey  Knott  ,, 

yy  • • 

98 

— 

Hurst  Mines  ,, 

yy  • • 

117-138  . . 

— 

The  dates  quoted  are,  of  course,  the  outside  dates  of  the  coin 
signatures,  and  so  give  us  earliest  and  latest  possible  dates  they 
can  indicate.  Even  then  the  gap  is  very  clear  indeed,  the  earlier 
period  being  54-187  A.D.,  the  second  period  250-383,  with  a very 
probable  gap  around  290  A.D.,  not  indicated  in  the  above  arrange- 
ment. This  break  between  the  two  periods  would  support  very 
strongly  Collingwood’s  suggestion  of  a general  Brigantian  trouble 
about  155  A.D.  (4).  The  chief  remains  of  Roman  mining  in  Britain 
fall  within  the  earlier  period,  and  in  the  north  of  England  it  is 
evident  that  mining  was  not  resumed  by  the  Romans  after  the 
trouble.  The  whole  of  the  finds  in  Nidderdale  and  around  Green- 
how  Hill  mining  area  fall  within  the  earlier  period,  and  therefor  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Grassington-Nidderdale  road  was  only  in  use 
while  the  mines  were  operative,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  was  completely  abandoned. 
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The  Eislack  fort,  built  about  78-79  A.D.,  soon  fell  into  disuse 
and  was  restored  some  time  after  210  A.D.  (16) ; the  Gargrave 
villa,  the  second  fort  at  Long  Preston,  and  all  the  Settle  finds,  with 
the  exception  of  one  coin  at  Kelco  (72-73  A.D.),  are  of  the  later 
period.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Skipton-Long 
Preston-Settle  road  belongs  entirety  to  the  second  period.  The 
Wharfedale  finds,  both  from  caves  and  camps  and  at  Threshfield, 
include  much  early  material  along  with  late,  and  one  can  therefor 
place  this  as  an  important  road  in  both  periods.  In  the  first 
period  the  road  was  primarily  a mining  district  road  linking  upper 
Wharfedale  and  Niclderdale  with  Aldborough:  in  the  second  period 
the  nature  of  the  road  had  changed,  now  becoming  the  highway 
between  the  Xlkley  and  Bainbridge  camps. 

The  later  trouble  in  the  Pennines  has  been  discussed  at  length 
b}7  Richmond  (22)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  That  the  late 
second-century  break  is  not  confined  to  Craven  is  shown  by  the 
terminal  dates  of  many  coin  hoards  in  south  Yorkshire,  e.g.,  Sheffield 
hoard,  69-117  A.D.;  Brightside  hoard,  69-180  A.D.;  Sheffield 
second  hoard,  69-180  A.D.;  Cleckheaton  hoard,  287-293  A.D.; 
Elland  hoard,  287-293  A.D.,  etc.  Everywhere  the  hoards  fall  into 
the  earlier  or  later  groups,  with  no  overlap  of  the  break,  the  shortest 
dates  for  which  are  180-230  A.D.  It  is  possible  that  the  fort  at 
Ilkley  was  an  outpost  from  the  east  throughout  the  troubles,  and 
kept  its  connection  with  the  south-east  by  the  Adel  road. 

This  paper  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  integrate  a large  number 
of  scattered  and  isolated  field  records,  and  to  place  them  on  per- 
manent record  in  map  form.  The  suggested  roads,  and  particularly 
the  suggestions  as  to  dates,  are  not  the  work  of  a Roman  scholar, 
and  should  be  accepted  only  as  very  tentative  ideas  which  await 
the  critical  examination  of  the  historian. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SURVEYS  FOR  THE 
NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

By  T.  S.  Willan. 


I.  The  Surveys. 


It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  agrarian  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century  has  been  wholly  neglected,  but  the  period 
for  long  formed  a gap  between  the  Enclosure  problem  of  the  Tudors 
and  the  Parliament-aided  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  continuity  of  these  movements  has  indeed 
been  emphasised,1  but  the  present  tendency  is  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  those  changes  which  marked  the  middle  of  the  century 
and  the  rule  of  Cromwell.2  It  is  to  study,  not  a century’s  history 
of  the  agrarian  life  of  the  community  over  the  whole  country,  but 
the  documentary  evidence  of  a limited  area  and  a limited  time. 
Of  this  evidence  the  most  accessible  is  the  Parliamentary  Surveys 
made  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate.  These 
Surveys  have  been  treated  in  two  very  different  ways.  Some  have 
been  printed  verbatim  and  without  comment,3  while  others  have 
formed  the  basis  of  an  analytical  study  of  land  values  and  land 
holding.4  Without  this  analysis  the  surveys  reveal  little  and 
convey  less.  It  will  only  be  when  the  surveys  of  different  counties 
have  been  analysed  and  discussed  in  a similar  manner — when,  that 
is,  they  have  been  reduced  to  a form  suitable  for  comparison — that 
their  true  value  and  their  true  place  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  country  will  be  revealed.  At  present  they  remain  a mine  of 
information  largely  unexplored. 

It  is  part  of  these  surveys  which  forms  the  bulk  of  this  study. 
They  owe  their  existence  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  “ An 
Act  for  sale  of  the  Honors,  Manors,  lands  heretofore  belonging  to 
the  late  King,  Queen  and  Prince.”  This  Act  of  July  16,  1649, 
confiscated  Crown  lands,  appointed  Trustees  to  receive  them,  and 
authorised  the  appointment  of  surveyors  to  survey  them  with  a 


1 E.  M.  Leonard,  The  Inclosure  oj 
Common  Fields  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Trans.  R.H.S.,  New  Series, 
vol.  xix.  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  Common 
Land  and  Enclosure , pp.  153-184. 

2 M.  James,  Social  Problems  and 
Policy  during  the  Puritan  Revolution. 

3 W.  H.  Hart,  The  Parliamentary 


Surveys  of  Richmond,  Wimbledon 
and  Nonsuch.  Surrey  Archaeological 
Collections,  v,  75-156.  J.  R.  Daniel- 
Tyssen,  Sussex  Surveys.  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  Collections, 
vols.  xxiii-v. 

4  R.  V.  Lennard,  Rural  Northamp- 
tonshire under  the  Commonwealth. 
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view  to  sale.1  The  work  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Surveys  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  of  which  62,  comprising 
554  folios,  relate  to  lands  in  Yorkshire;  of  these  20,  comprising  215 
folios,  refer  to  the  North  Riding.2  These  lands  were  held  by  two 
different  rights — that  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster3  and  that  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  latter  case  the  more  important  formed  part  of 
Henrietta  Maria’s  jointure.4  The  extent  of  the  surveys  and  the 
amount  of  land  surveyed  were  not  great,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  Yorkshire  was  perhaps  the  most  monastic  of  all 
counties.5  It  is  a striking  commentary  on  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
with  regard  to  its  possessions  that  the  only  relics  of  monastic 
property  in  its  hands  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  were  certain  farms 
in  Rosedale,  “ anciently  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Rose- 
dale,”6  and  certain  tenements  in  Yarm,  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  of  Mountgrace.7  Certain  blanch  farm  rents  were 
due  from  lands  <f  anciently  belonging  ” to  Mountgrace,  Fountains, 
and  other  Yorkshire  religious  houses.8  The  Barton  Survey,  too, 
consisted  of  “ Severall  parcells  of  land  lying  and  beeing  in  Barton 
in  the  County  of  York  with  their  appurtenancies  heretofore  part 
of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  dissolved  monastery  of  St. 
Agathie  ” ; but  these  lands  must  have  been  alienated,  for  they  had 
fallen  to  the  Crown  through  attainder.9  That  there  were  not  more 
lands  to  be  surveyed  in  the  North  Riding  was  partly  due  to  the 
impecuniousness  of  the  early  Stuarts.  In  1628  Charles  entered 
into  a " Royal  Contract  ” with  the  City  of  London,  whereby  the 
City  covenanted  to  lend  him  £120,000  in  two  instalments  of  £60,000, 
while  Charles,  in  return,  covenanted  to  convey  to  the  City  certain 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments.10  Amongst  these  lands  and 
tenements  were  at  least  two  fairly  extensive  North  Yorkshire 
Manors  or  Lordships.  These  were  the  Manors  or  Lordships  of 
Richmond  and  Middleham.11  The  latter  included  the  Manor  of 
Bainbridge,  which  comprised  the  Townships  of  Hawes  and  Bain- 
bridge.  This  was  retained  by  the  City  till  1659,  when  the  Snaize- 


1 For  the  text  of  the  Act  see  Firth 
and  Rait,  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Interregnum,  ii,  168-91;  for  the 
general  confiscation  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  see  Lennard,  chapter 
i. 

2 Eighth  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  App.  II,  pp.  75- 
77.  Lists  and  Indexes,  xxv,  390-3. 

3 Parliamentary  Surveys,  Yorks., 
42,  folio  1. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  1. 


5 For  the  income  of  Yorkshire 
Monasteries  see  Savine,  English  Mon- 
asteries on  the  Eve  of  the  Dissolution t 
App.,  pp.  285-7. 

6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  13. 

7 P.S.,  Yorks.,  61,  f.  1. 

8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  4,  f.  2. 

9 P.S.,  Yorks.,  16,  f.  1. 

10  Sharpe,  London  and  the  Kingdom r 
ii,  104;  Cal.  State  Papers  Domestic,. 
1627-8,  pp.  471,  554. 

11  Whitaker,  Richmond  shire,  i,  314, 
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holme  portion  was  sold  off  to  local  landowners.  The  remainder 
was  disposed  of  in  1663  to  eleven  of  the  chief  freeholders  of  the 
district.1 

The  Act  of  1649  set  UP  machinery:  how  did  the  machinery 
work  ? It  is  apparent  from  the  surveys  themselves  that  the 
surveyors  met  with  difficulties  in  their  task.  There  is  no  evidence 
indeed  that  juries  were  unwilling  to  give  the  information  demanded 
from  them,  or  that  discoverers  were  behindhand  in  revealing  the 
existence  of  Crown  lands;  but  there  is  evidence  that  difficulties 
arose  through  loss  of  documents  or  through  rival  claims.  There 
are  13  cases  in  the  North  Riding  surveys  where  either  no  grant  or 
no  original  grant  was  at  first  produced.2  Thus  the  surveyors 
report  that  the  premises  included  in  the  survey  of  the  Toll  of  the 
north  end  of  Boroughbridge  “ are  enioyed  by  Thomas  Tankard  of 
Bramston  in  the  County  of  Yorke  Esq.  but  by  what  grant  or  title 
we  know  not  and  therefore  ref  err  the  said  Tankard  to  clere  his 
interest  therein  before  the  honourable  Trustees  and  Surveyor 
General  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.”3  The  premises  at 
the  south  end  of  the  bridge  were  claimed  by  Thomas  Alborough 
as  part  of  the  Manor  of  Aldborough,  but  no  grant  was  forthcoming 
to  substantiate  the  claim.4  Occasionally  only  a copy  of  a grant 
was  available.  Sir  John  Danvers  could  only  produce  a copy  of 
a lease  to  prove  his  claim  to  the  100-acre  meadow  of  Castle  Ings 
near  Pickering.5  It  was  frequently  necessary  for  Webb,  the 
Surveyor  General,  to  insist  that  an  original  grant  be  produced. 
That,  indeed,  was  part  of  his  task  of  general  supervision,  for  the 
Act  to  which  he  owed  his  existence  declared,  “ And  whereas  by 
reason  of  the  many  defects  and  imperfections  in  the  surveys  of 
the  late  Bishops’  lands,  the  sale  of  the  same  hath  been  much 
retarded.  It  is  further  Enacted  and  Ordained  by  the  authority 
aforesaid  that  Colonel  William  Webb  shall  be  Surveyor-General 
of  all  the  said  premises.”6  Thus,  when  the  surveyors  reported 
from  Northstead,“  Wee  have  not  seene  an}/  wrightinges  Immediately 
from  the  Crowne  whereby  any  estate  is  in  beeinge  of  the  aforesaide 
Mannor,  Closes,  Feedinges,  Meadowes  and  pastures  or  any  of  them 


1  Whaley,  Askrigg,  pp.  63-4:  two 
of  the  deeds  of  Conveyance  between 

the  City  and  local  landowners  are  in 

the  present  writer’s  possession.  In 
one,  dated  1659,  James  Whaley 

bought  lands  in  Snaizeholme  for 

D50.  In  the  other,  dated  1662,  he 

made  further  purchases  to  the  value 
of  £270. 


2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  21,  f.  2;  22,  f.  1; 
37,  f.  2;  39,  f-ii;  42,11.5,6,12,44; 
50,  ff.  13,  19,  24,  51;  54,  f.  5. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  22,  f.  1. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  21,  f.  2. 

5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  6. 

6 Firth  and  Rait,  ii,  173. 
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only  the  said  Mr  Thompson,  Thomas  Kelde  and  Christopher  Kelde 
have  produced  to  us  severall  Meane  assignments  which  recited  a 
Patent  of  the  late  King  James  under  the  Exchequer  Seale/ ’ Webb 
wrote  in  the  left  margin,  “ This  original  grant  to  be  produced.”1 
Apparently  the  grant  was  forthcoming,  for  lower  down  the  folio 
appears  the  statement,  “ This  grant  hath  been  seen  and  allowed, 
of  which  an  x\bstract  is  entered  on  the  backside  of  this  sheet.”2 
The  abstract  agrees  with  the  “ Meane  assignments,”  except  that 
the  date  of  the  lease  is  given  as  7 Oct.,  1608,  instead  of  6 May,  1609.3 

Webb  was  equally  successful  in  dealing  with  Pickering  Haggs, 
a lease  of  which  was  finally  produced  after  the  surveyors  had 
written  “ no  lease  was  showed  to  us,  the  occupiers  alleadging  that  it 
was  at  London.”4  In  some  cases  to  which  a peculiar  interest  is 
attached  even  the  Surveyor-General  was  powerless.  After  return- 
ing details  of  Suggett’s  farm  in  the  Manor  of  Rosedale,  the  Sur- 
veyors reported:  <c  Memorandum:  the  lease  of  the  preceeding 
farme  called  Suggett’s  farme  hath  not  beene  seene  by  us  but  appears 
to  us  by  the  oath  of  William  Ward,  that  hee  paid  the  composition 
money  for  the  farme  and  brought  the  lease  from  London  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Lessee  and  by  the  oath  of  Ralphe  Hague  Clarke 
that  hee  see  the  lease  layd  in  the  ground  in  the  tyme  of  the  war 
and  there  consumed  soe  as  nothinge  remayneth  safe  onely  the 
seale,  two  or  three  smale  peeces  of  rotten  parchment  wherein 
appeareth  to  us  some  ground  of  some  letters  yett  not  leagable. 
And  also  from  the  certificate  of  the  Auditors  the  lease  appears  to 
us  as  above.”5  A similar  fate  had  overcome  the  lease  of  Hygate 
farm,  which  had  been  buried  together  with  the  other.6  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  as  if  this  were  but  the  act  of  a nervous  woman, 
for  both  farms  were  occupied  by  Margaret,  widow  of  Henry  Peirson, 
but  in  a third  instance  it  was  a man,  John  Redman,  who  had 
buried  his  lease  till  it  was  “ Rotten  and  consumed  by  hyding  in 
the  ground.”7  Against  the  results  of  this  form  of  panic  the  sur- 
veyors were  powerless,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  accept  evidence 
at  second  hand. 

They  were  defeated  too  in  those  cases  where  immemorial  custom 
clashed  with  the  documentary  evidence  at  their  disposal.  They 
could  trace  with  laborious  accuracy  the  payment  of  an  ancient 
rent  of  £33  65.  8d.,  due  out  of  the  Wapentake  of  Langbaurgh.  The 
rent  had  been  granted  by  King  John  about  the  eighth  year  of  his 

1 P.S.,  Yorks. > 39,  f.  11.  5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  13. 

2 Ibid . 6 Ibid.,  f.  19. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  11  dorso.  7 Ibid.,  f.  24. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  44. 
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reign  to  Peter  de  Brus;  it  had  passed  from  de  Brus  to  the  Fau- 
conbergs;  from  the  Fauconbergs  to  the  Darcys.  Yet  in  the  end 
they  had  to  confess,  "Wee  are  informed  that  neither  the  said 
rents  or  Increase  of  Rents  have  been  answered  since  the  memory 
of  man.  But  why  it  was  not  or  should  not  be  answered  no  reason 
was  showed  unto  us  nor  any  grant  which  did  cut  off  the  same.”1 
Similarly  the  blanch  farm  rent  of  Ryedale  amounted  in  theory  to 
£3  10s.  5 d.,  but  in  practice  they  report,  “ of  late  (as  we  have  been 
informed)  the  rent  received  hath  not  amounted  to  the  said  sum 
but  most  comonly  to  about  xxxvijs.  viijd.”2  The  business-like 
methods  and  the  wide  powers  of  the  servants  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  insufficient  either  to  account  for  or  to  explain  away 
immemorial  tradition  and  custom,  which  are  strongest  of  all  in  an 
agricultural  community. 

On  the  other  hand  the  surveyors  were  powerful  enough  to  deal 
summarily  with  claims  which  were  either  new  or  manifestly  dictated 
by  the  self  interest  of  the  tenants  advancing  them.  They  were 
above  all  the  servants  of  a government  whose  interest  it  was  to 
raise  the  greatest  possible  amount  from  the  Crown  lands.  They 
had  to  remember  both  their  oath  and  the  fact  that  the  Trustees 
had  the  power  to  remove  them  if  they  proved  “ deficient,  negligent 
or  unfaithful/’3  They  were  in  the  position  of  a lord  of  the  manor — - 
his  interest  was  their  interest : they  may  even  have  felt  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  newly-founded  Commonwealth.  Hence  they 
were  on  their  guard  against  those  unjustifiable  claims  which  might 
receive  a sanction  amid  the  general  disturbances  occasioned  by 
vast  land  sales  and  transfers.  Thus  they  concluded  their  survey 
of  the  holdings  on  the  lord’s  waste  at  Pickering  with  the  declaration, 
“ All  the  foresaide  parcells  of  land  with  the  houses  are  claimed  by 
the  Respective  occupiers  as  Coppihold  lande  of  Inheritance  but 
being  all  of  them  Incroachments  (whereof  some  are  of  late  taking 
in)  their  Coppies  being  only  granted  by  the  Steward  who  (we 
conceive)  hath  not  any  power  to  alienate  any  of  the  lords  lands 
the  said  copies  are  invalid.  Also  the  said  Steward  by  the  said 
Coppies  did  never  fully  grant  the  said  land  away  but  always  re- 
served the  Right  of  any  one  who  hadd  any  Just  Title  therein  by 
which  we  think  the  Lords  Right  is  therein  Reserved  and  to  take 
them  into  his  hands  at  his  pleasure  upon  which  consideration  we 
proceeded  to  survey  and  return  them  as  afforesaide.”4  It  is  a 
curious  reflection  on  the  Crown’s  administration  of  its  estates,  and 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  g,  f.  2. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  11,  f.  1. 


3 Firth  and  Rait,  ii,  172. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  43,  ff.  5-6. 
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of  the  power  the  steward  felt  himself  to  have,  that  such  a claim 
should  have  arisen.  The  tenants  whose  tenure  was  revealed  in 
all  its  insecurity  might  well  have  felt  that  the  change  from  Crown 
to  Commonwealth,  the  temporary  intrusion  of  surveyor  in  place 
of  steward,  was  economically  disadvantageous,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  politically.  Especially,  too,  when  they  found  that  their 
rents  bore  no  relation  to  what  the  surveyors  considered  the  premises 
to  be  worth.  Richard  Smith  may  have  been  a Roundhead  or  a 
Cavalier,  or  merely  a spectator  of  the  troubles  around  him,  but 
it  was  a high  price  to  pay  for  either  the  defeat  or  triumph  of  his 
principles,  or  still  more  for  his  neutrality,  to  find  that  the  house 
for  which  he  paid  Sd.  a year  was  in  reality  worth  12s.  8d.  upon 
improvement,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  that 
value.1  In  the  light  of  this  new  valuation  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
others  besides  those  on  the  waste  of  Pickering,  who  held  “ Certaine 
lands  lying  in  Goathland  als  Goadland  sometimes  incroached, 
knowne  by  the  name  of  Intaks,”2  should  have  attempted  to  evade 
new  burdens.  Their  lands,  according  to  the  surveyors,  “ Lyeth 
intermingled  amongst  certaine  lands  of  the  foresaide  persons  which 
they  hold  in  Fee  farme  whereof  some  of  them  would  have  it  part 
of  that  land.”3  The  attempt  to  pass  off  land  as  in  fee  farm  was 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  attempt  to  prove  it  copyhold.  The  surveyors, 
“ viewing  their  grant,”  found  no  mention  of  these  lands,  and 
immediately  drew  a distinction  between  those  lands  held  in  genuine 
fee  farm  and  those  claimed  to  be  in  fee  farm  which  they  found  to 
be  ordinary  leasehold  “ and  always  paid  this  rent  as  distinct  from 
the  other.”4 

Finally  a difficulty  arose  which,  ironically  enough,  sprang 
straight  from  an  attempt  to  make  the  machinery  of  survey  work 
more  smoothly  and  more  quickly.  It  is  clear  from  the  surveys 
that  the  discoverer  of  Crown  lands  or  tenements  had  a pre-emptive 
right  of  purchase.  Thus  one  Mason  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  certain  tenements  in  New  Malton,  “ and  therefore  desireth  to 
have  the  pre-emption  as  a discoverer.”5  It  is  not  clear  upon  what 
authority  this  claim  was  made.  There  is  no  mention  of  a dis- 
coverer or  the  rights  of  a discoverer  in  the  Act  of  1649  or  any  of 
the  amending  acts.  Certain  people  were  indeed  given  a pre- 
emption of  purchase.  The  tenant  had  that  right  for  30  days6; 
original  creditors  with  Debentures  given  immediately  to  them  had 

4 Ibid. 

5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  37,  f.  2. 

6 Firth  and  Rait,  ii,  176, 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  43,  f.  3. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  28. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  31. 
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the  pre-emption  for  io  days  after  the  tenants’  right  expired.1  But 
after  that  the  land  was  to  be  offered  “ to  any  other  person  or  Persons 
Bodies  Politique  or  Corporate  whatsoevere.”2  The  right  of  the 
discoverer  might  be  based  on  an  administrative  order  emanating 
from  the  Committee  for  the  Removal  of  Obstructions,3  but  that 
seems  unlikely  when  the  great  detail  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  is 
considered.  In  the  two  other  cases  pre-emption  of  purchase  was 
based  on  an  act  of  Parliament ; it  seems  only  logical  that  the  third 
should  have  had  a similar  authority.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to 
establish  that  authority.  The  point  is,  such  a right  existed  and 
was  worth  exercising.  This  is  proved  by  the  conflicts  between 
rival  discoverers.  In  the  first  of  the  New  Malton  surveys,  the 
surveyors  declared  “ the  said  Premises  were  discovered  unto  us 
by  the  said  Michael  Moyses  being  incouraged  thereto  by  the  hope 
of  purchasing  it  as  a discoverer.”4  The  fact  that  Michael  Moses 
was  tenant  of  the  premises  and  therefore  had  the  tenant’s  pre- 
emptive right  of  purchase  only  makes  the  difficulty  greater.  The 
surveyors  may  have  confused  tenant  and  discoverer,  for  Webb 
wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  survey,  “ The  premises  in  Malton  aforesayd 
were  discovered  to  the  Surveyor  before  mee  at  Yorke  by  Mr  Ralph 
Hassell.”5  The  confusion  is  repeated  in  the  second  survey  of  New 
Malton,  where  Mason,  the  tenant,  discovered  the  premises  to  Hassell 
and  therefore  claimed  pre-emption  of  purchase.6  Webb  again 
decided  that  Hassell  was  the  discoverer.7  Neither  Moses  nor  Mason 
appear  to  have  had  anything  to  gain  by  claiming  a right  which 
they  already  possessed,  but  there  must  have  been  some  inducement 
for  Hassell  to  dispute  that  claim.  In  a Pickering  example  the 
discoverer,  William  Story,  was  certainly  not  a tenant,  and  he  too 
was  encouraged  “ to  goe  up  to  purchase.”8  In  both  cases  the 
discoverers  exercised  their  right.  Hassell  bought  the  three  tene- 
ments of  the  first  Malton  Survey;  Story  bought  the  120  acres  of 
wood,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  revealed  to  the  surveyors.9 
The  discoverers’  pre-emption  of  purchase  was  evidently  an  estab- 
lished right,  upon  whatever  authority  it  was  based. 

The  impression  gained  from  the  surveys  and  from  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  surveyors  had  to  contend,  is  that,  however 
static  the  agricultural  community  may  have  been  up  till  1640, 
yet  the  Civil  War  and  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  had  a much 


1 Firth  and  Rait,  ii,  191. 

2 Ibid,.,  p.  176. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  187  and  338. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  36,  f.  2. 

6 Ibid. 


6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  37,  f.  2. 

7 Ibid.,  f.  3. 

8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  32. 

9 P.R.O.,  Exchequer  K.R.,  Certi- 
ficates as  to  the  sale  of  Crown  lands. 
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more  disturbing  effect  on  rural  life  than  is  usually  believed.  The 
fact  that  tenants  could  bury  their  leases  as  a precautionary  measure 
points  to  a state  of  things  far  removed  from  the  normal.  The 
sales  themselves  must  have  occasioned  something  of  the  upheaval 
that  occurs  to-day  when  a large  estate  is  broken  up  and  put  on 
the  market.  The  sums  of  money  that  changed  hands  were  great; 
in  Yorkshire  Robert  Thorpe  bought,  either  for  himself  or  for  others, 
fee  farm  rents  to  the  value  of  £5,663  16s.  3d.1;  the  sale  of  Pickering 
brought  in  almost  +12, 000. 2 Those  who  bought  at  rates  cal- 
culated not  on  rents  but  upon  “ value  upon  improvement  ” must 
have  passed  on  the  increased  prices  to  the  tenant,  if  their  purchases 
were  to  be  at  all  profitable.  Thus  on  29  Nov.,  1654,  Thomas 
Hutchinson  bought  the  meadow  of  Philipson  Crooke  at  the  rate  of 
16  years’  purchase,  not  of  the  rent  of  £4  16s.  8d.,  but  of  the  im- 
proved value  of  £'14  14s.  per  annum,  making  the  purchase  money 
£227  4s.3  The  case  of  Blandesby  Park  is  even  more  striking. 
There  the  yearly  rent  had  been  £11  4s. , but  the  Park  was  judged  to 
be  worth  upon  improvement  £329  14s.  per  annum.4  It  was  sold 
at  the  rate  of  14  years’  purchase  of  the  improved  value,  making 
a total  purchase  money  of  £5,969  ys.  6d.5  Finally,  when  Ralph 
Hassell  bought  three  tenements  in  New  Malt  on  for  £144,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  old  rent  of  £2  when  the 
16  years’  purchase  had  been  based  upon  a value  of  £9  per 
annum.6 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  belie  Ashley’s  broad  generalisa- 
tion, “ The  Civil  War,  apparently,  had  no  effect  on  ordinary  rural 
life.”7  Hamilton  seems  nearer  the  truth  when  he  declares,  “ in 
some  districts  the  horrors  of  war  were  brought  home  to  almost 
every  village  and  every  individual.”8  It  was  not  only  the  horrors 
of  war,  it  was  also  the  economic  consequences  of  unrest  that  dis- 
turbed rural  life.  As  early  as  5 May,  1642,  Mrs.  Eure  wrote  to 
Sir  Ralph  Verney  from  Old  Malt  on,  “ I hope  the  parlment  will 


1 P.R.O.,  Augmentation  Office  Misc. 
Bks.,  142,  pp.  94-151. 

2 P.R.O.,  Exchequer  K.R.,  Certi- 
ficates as  to  the  sale  of  Crown  lands. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  44,  ff.  1-2;  P.R.O. 
Exchequer  K.R.,  Certificates  as  to  the 
sale  of  Crown  lands ; here  again  the 
buyer  was  discoverer. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  ff.  7-12,  a valua- 

tion of  1641  gives  the  Park  as  con- 

taining 1,280  acres,  the  yearly  value 

of  the  soil  being  £129,  which,  if 

improved,  would  be  worth  £277  per 
.annum;  the  houses,  trees,  and  under 


woods  were  worth  £410;  Cal.  S.P.D., 
1640-1,  p.  528. 

5 This  is  the  figure  given  in  P.R.O., 

Exch.  K.R.,  Certificates  as  to  the  sale 
of  Crown  lands ; actual  multiplication 
gives  £5,604  1 8s.  The  discoverer 

was  purchaser. 

6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  36,  ff.  1-2;  P.R.O. , 
Exch.  K.R.,  Certificates  as  to  the  sale 
of  Crown  lands. 

1 Sir  W.  Ashley,  The  Bread,  of  our 
Forefathers,  p.  28. 

8 A.  PI.  A.  Plamilton,  Quarter  Ses- 
sions from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  p.  127. 
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laye  no  more  taxes  on  the  cuntrye  for  rents  are  paid  noe  where. 
God  helpe  us  we  are  liket  to  have  misorobull  times  I am  afraid  at 
my  heart. ”4  In  the  next  month  she  declared,  “ I have  still  about 
halfe  my  rents  behind.”1 2  By  the  next  year  Lady  Sussex’s 
bailiff  could  raise  no  money  from  her  Essex  estates,  while  the 
Verney  tenants  in  Buckinghamshire  were  refusing  to  stock  their 
farms  except  on  condition,  that  if  their  cattle  were  driven  off,  the 
landlord  would  deduct  their  loss  from  their  rents.3 4  The  losses 
where  warfare  was  active  were  even  greater.  Mrs.  Jane  Crosland 
claimed  to  have  lost  stock,  farm  implements,  corn  and  rents  to  the 
value  of  £ 3,000  during  the  seige  of  Helmsley.4  On  30th  March, 
1645,  Mulgrave  petitioned  Fairfax  on  behalf  of  his  tenants  of  Seaton 
and  Mulgrave  in  the  North  Riding,  “ they  being  altogether,  as  I 
am  informed,  destitute  of  means  for  their  own  livelihood  and  like- 
wise unable  to  pay  a rent  ” — the  result,  apparently,  of  heavy  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Scots  army.5  Two  years  later  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  claimed  to  have  lost  £14,739  125.  8d.  in  rents 
from  his  Yorkshire  estates.6  The  same  story  could  be  told  for 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  15th  July,  1650,  Lady  Anne 
Clifford  wrote  to  her  steward,  Christopher  Marsh,  “ I did  not 
receive  out  of  Westmorland  more  than  half  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  a year  at  the  most,  till  I came  thither  myself.”7 
Her  tenants  had  petitioned  the  Committee  of  Indemnity  against 
having  to  pay  full  arrears  of  rent,  declaring  that  their  cattle  had 
been  distrained  and  they  were  “ utterly  disabled  to  maintain  their 
families  and  to  make  tillage  of  their  tenements,  their  stock  being 
wholly  taken  away  for  the  reason  aforesaid.”8  Lady  Anne  fought 
the  petition,  which  was  dismissed.9  Her  tenants  were  thus  unable 
to  profit  from  the  high  prices  which  marked  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  wheat  ranged  from  48s.  xod.  to  675.  10 \d.  per  qt.10 
By  1653  prices  had  fallen,  bringing  new  difficulties  to  the  country- 
side, for  two  years  later  Sir  Ralph  Verney  informed  his  creditor, 
Richard  Curtis,  “ You  shall  have  interest  to  a farthing,  but  when 
I call  for  rent,  my  Tenants  protest  they  cann  make  nothing  either 


1 Lady  F.  Verney,  Memoirs  of  the 
Verney  Family  during  the  Civil  War, 
ii,  85. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  90. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  156. 

4 J.  W.  Clay,  Royalist  Composition 
Papers  for  Yorkshire,  i,  94-5;  the 
stock  comprised  “ 20  oxen,  18  kine, 
24  young  beasts,  12  yearing  calves, 
15  horses,  12  swine,  500  sheep,”  ibid . 


5 R.  Bell,  Memorials  of  the  Civil 
War,  ii,  190-1. 

6 E.  B.  de  Foublanque,  Annals  of 
the  House  of  Percy,  vol.  ii,  app.  xxvi, 
p.  636. 

7 G.  C.  Williamson,  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  p.  216. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  207. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  208. 

10  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agric.  and 
Prices,  v,  270  and  272. 
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of  their  cheeze  or  cattle  and  I know  tis  too  true  and  corne  is  also 
att  so  low  a rate,  that  I know  not  what  wee  shall  doe.”1 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  ordinary  rural  life 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  peasant  universally  turned  soldier,  though 
there  is  a certain  poignancy  when  the  surveyors  report,  “ Christo- 
pher Hutton  is  gone  into  Ireland  and  hath  not  been  heard  of  these 
ten  years  past.”2  It  was  rather  the  general  unrest,  that  in  the 
upper  classes  was  influencing  the  generation  of  the  Restoration,3 
that  was  creating  a definite,  if  temporary,  dislocation  of  rural  life. 
That  unrest  continued  at  least  till  the  recall  of  Charles.  In  1659 
the  alarm  of  Booth’s  Rising  caused  Dr.  Denton  to  write  to  Sir 
Ralph  Verney,  " I hope  you  will  be  soe  wise  as  to  put  the  horses 
in  the  woods.  I pray  let  your  Favoritts  shoes  be  pulled  off  that 
she  may  go  for  a colt.”4  Thus  the  general  impression  of  the  sur- 
veys is  confirmed  by  the  memoirs  of  those  who  had  a close  connec- 
tion with  the  land  and  drew  their  income  from  it.  The  wide 
ramification  of  this  unrest  was  inevitable.  The  interdependence 
of  members  of  an  agricultural  community,  and  the  close  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  must  have  made  every  movement 
from  the  sales  necessitated  by  compounding  for  delinquency5  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Crown  lands  to  the  King,  have  re-actions 
throughout  the  village  or  manor  where  that  movement  took  place. 


II.  Pickering  and  Rosedale. 

Of  the  North  Riding  Surveys  there  are  four  dealing  with 
Pickering.  The  principal  of  these,  dated  15th  July,  1651,  deals 
with  the  Honor  of  Pickering,  with  the  right  members  and  appurten- 
ances, and  consists  of  83  numbered  sheets.6  The  survey  opens  with 


1 Verney,  iii,  120. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  43. 

3 E.  Godfrey,  Social  life  under  the 
Stuarts,  pp.  254-5. 

4 Verney,  iii,  450. 

5 For  compounding  see  Clay,  York- 
shire Composition  Papers.  The  ques- 
tion of  sales  due  to  sequestration  and 
compounding  has  been  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Chesney  in  the  Trans.  R.H.S., 
Fourth  Series,  xv,  181-210.  Dr. 
Chesney  showed  that  much  land  was 
sold  by  private  sale  during  this 
period  to  meet  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Government.  Sales  of  North 

Riding  land  must  have  been  in- 
evitable. It  seems  impossible  that 
John  Scrope  could  raise  his  fine  of 
£ 7,000  (Clay,  i,  54),  or  Lord  Faucon- 
berg  his  of  ^5,012  185.  (ibid.,  ii,  169), 


or  Henry  Bellasis  his  of  ^3,429  (ibid., 
p.  168),  without  resorting  to  the  sale 
of  land.  The  compounder’s  opinion 
of  the  Committee  is  well  expressed  by 
an  entry  in  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay’s 
diary:  “ 30  Oct.  1648  was  at  Gold- 
smith’s Flail  a fag  end  to  all  my 
troubles  at  that  damned  place.” 
(Brief  Memoir  of  the  Mildmay  Family, 
p.  92).  In  1654  Thomas  Baynes  ap- 
peared at  York  Assizes  for  declaring 
“ that  the  Commissioners  for  Seques- 
trations were  all  of  them  caterpillars 
and  that  there  was  a punishment 
reserved  for  such.”  (Surtees  Soc. 
Publ.,  xl,  70.) 

6  P.S.,  Yorks.,  42;  this  part  of  the 
Surveys  has  been  printed  in  R.  B. 
Turton,  Honor  and  Forest  of  Pickering, 
i,  pp.  64-96. 
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a long  description  of  the  castle,  followed  by  an  account  of  several 
parcels  of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture  belonging  to  it.  The 
demesne  lands  in  lease  consisting  of  ioo  acres  of  meadow  and 
Blandesby  Park,  with  its  sub-divisions,  were  next  described. 
Then  follows  a long  list  of  the  freeholders  with  the  rent  they  paid 
at  Michaelmas  only.  Amongst  these,  Eustace  Casse  paid  for 
meadow  land  “ the  yearly  rent  of  three  shillings  and  one  pound 
of  pepper,”  which  the  surveyors  estimated  “to  be  worth  yearly 
one  shilling  and  six  pence.”1  These  rents  ranged  from  id.,  paid 
by  William  Hudson,2  to  £2  11s.  nd.  paid  bv  Sir  John  Danvers.3 
They  brought  in  a total  of  £24  15 5.  1 dd  The  rents  of  freeholders 
who  paid  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas,  which  were  next  accounted 
for,  brought  in  £26  is.  ydd  The  division  used  in  considering 
freeholders  was  employed  in  dealing  with  the  small  amount  of 
copyhold  in  the  manor.  Copyholders  of  inheritance  who  paid  at 
Michaelmas  only  consisted  of  the  tenants  of  Horcum,  who  held 
200  acres  by  copy  of  court  roll,  the  tenants  of  Locton,  who  held 
100  acres  (part  of  the  agistment  of  Horcum),  and  one  Thomas 
Nesse,6  Those  who  paid  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas  were  only 
three,  one  of  whom  held  a parcel  of  land  on  the  waste  of  the  King.7 
The  remainder  of  the  survey,  except  for  the  memoranda  and 
summaries  of  value  at  the  end  and  one  further  list  of  freeholders 
paying  at  Michaelmas,  is  taken  up  with  the  leaseholders.  The 
method  of  treating  leasehold  is  fairly  uniform.  The  surveyors 
give  an  abstract  of  the  lease,  then  a list  of  tenants,  lands  and  values. 

The  second  Pickering  Survey,  dated  3rd  Feb.,  1651,  consists 
of  seven  sheets  and  deals  with  divers  lands  and  tenements  in 
Scalamore,  which  appear  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  larger 
survey.8  It  takes  account  of  various  parcels  of  pasture,  various 
encroachments  on  the  lord’s  waste,  and  a bakehouse  “ in  Hungate 
by  the  pound.”  The  last  named  had  been  leased  by  King  James 
for  31  years  at  a rent  of  ys.  6 d.,  “ with  which  was  also  granted  the 
whole  Soake  of  Pickering.  Notwithstanding  since  that  time 
there  hath  bene  diverse  backehouses  erected,  but  by  what  right 
was  not  produced  by  us,  whereby  the  custome  of  the  saide  backe- 
house  is  much  decreased.”9  The  third  survey  deals  with  “ A 
parcel  of  meadow  grounde  called  Phillipson  Crooke  within  the 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  17. 4  5 Ibid.,  ff.  22-3;  addition  of 

2 Ibid.,  f.  20.  particulars  gives  J31  5 s.  9 d. 


4 Ibid.,  f.  21;  this  is  the  Sur- 

veyors’ figure;  addition  of  the 

particulars  gives  J25  16s.  4 d. 


3 Ibid.,  f.  18. 


6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  23: 

7 Ibid.,  f.  24. 

s P.S.,  Yorks.,  43.  Turton,  i,  pp. 


96-100. 

9 P.S.,  Yorks.,  43,  f.  6. 
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Honor  of  Pickering. ” It  is  dated  16th  July,  1654,  and  consists 
of  three  sheets.1  The  fourth  and  last  of  the  Pickering  Surveys  is 
a mere  one  sheet  certificate  of  boundaries  and  has  no  particular 
interest.  It  deals  with  the  boundaries  of  Swartha  Wood  and  is 
dated  19th  Aug.,  1651. 2 

For  Rosedale  there  are  two  surveys.  The  principal  one,  dated 
March,  1649,  consists  of  53  sheets.  It  deals  with  “ the  mannor 
of  Rosedale  with  such  and  so  much  of  the  rights,  members  and 
appurtenances  thereof  as  is  or  are  scituate,  lyinge  and  beinge 
within  the  County  of  Yorke  and  without  the  forest  of  Pickering.”3 
It  opens  with  the  statement  that  the  Courts  Baron  and  Leet  were 
worth  £6  13s.  4 d.  per  annum.4  The  remainder  of  the  survey  is  of 
leasehold,  except  for  memoranda  and  one  farm  which  is  described 
as  “in  present  possessions,”5  which  probably  meant  it  was  let  on 
a yearly  lease  by  the  Trustees,  who  had  power  to  “ make  a lease 
or  leases  of  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  which  shall  be 
out  of  lease,  for  one  year  or  less,  and  so  from  year  to  year  or  less 
till  the  premises  be  sold.”6  The  method  of  treating  leasehold  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  Pickering  Survey. 

The  second  survey,  dated  22nd  July,  1651,  deals  with  “ divers 
tenements  parte  of  the  mannor  of  Rosedale,”  and  consists  of  seven 
sheets.7  It  opens  with  two  freeholders,  one  of  whom  paid  4 d.  for 
a house  and  the  other  8d.  for  “ two  leys  of  land  lying  in  Norton.”3 
The  remainder  of  the  survey  deals  with  leasehold. 


A.  The  Leases. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  of  both  Pickering  and  Rosedale  was  held 
on  lease.  The  conditions  of  these  leases  show  little  variety.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  Rosedale,9  where  the  lessee  covenanted 
to  do  three  things.  Firstly,  “ The  Lessee  covenanteth  to  doe 
suite  and  service  at  the  Courts  to  be  holden  for  the  saide  mannor.”10 
The  memoranda  at  the  end  of  the  principal  survey  declare,  “ There 
is  a Court  Barron  belonginge  to  the  said  Mannor  heretofore  kept 
at  the  Manor  house  aforesaide  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  There  is 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  44. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  45. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  1. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  2. 

6 Firth  and  Rait,  ii,  180. 

7 P.S.  Yorks.,  51. 

8 Ibid.,  f.  1.  The  term  “ leys  ” 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  North 
Riding  surveys.  The  second  ex- 
ample is  a “ pasture  called  the 


Leyes  ” ( Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  17). 

For  a discussion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  see  Lennard,  ch.  ii,  app.  i, 
pp.  57-60. 

9  Four  of  the  original  Rosedale 
leases  are  to  be  found  in  P.R.O., 
Exch.  L.R.,  Enrolment  of  leases,  xii, 
388-95 ; they  do  not  differ  materially 
from  the  abstract  given  by  the 
surveyors. 

10  P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  5. 
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also  a Court  Leet  thereto  belonginge  which  hath  alsoe  heretofore 
been  kepte  at  the  saide  mannor  house  at  the  usuall  tymes.  The 
tenants  of  the  saide  mannor  are  by  covenant  bound  to  performe 
their  suite  and  service  at  the  Courts  aforesaide.”  The  whole  of 
this  declaration  is  nullified  by  the  very  next  clause:  “ Neither  of 
these  Courts  have  beene  kepte  theise  many  yeares.”1  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that  “ theise  many  yeares  ” meant 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War — a further  indication  of  the  dislocation 
of  ordinary  life.  Secondly,  the  lessee  had  to  keep  the  premises  in 
repair,  “ at  his  own  charge  well  and  sufficiently  to  repayre,  uphold, 
scoure  and  keepe  the  houses,  building,  mounds,  fences,  Ditches, 
ponds  and  at  the  end  of  his  terme  soe  to  leave  them.  The  Lessee 
is  to  have  from  the  premises  howse  boote,  hre  boote,  plough  boote 
and  Cart  boote  to  be  spent  upon  the  premises  and  alsoe  tymber 
for  reparation  of  the  said  buildings  by  appointment  of  the  Steward 
or  other  Officer.”2  Finally,  the  rent  had  to  be  paid  within  a 
certain  time  limit:  “if  the  Rent  or  any  part  thereof  bee  arrere  40 
Dayes  after  the  tymes  of  payment  the  lease  to  be  voyd.”3  This 
condition  shows  slight  variations:  in  one  case  the  tenant  was  to 
pay  double  if  the  rent  were  40  days  in  arrear4;  in  another  a fine  of 
£1  3 s.  xod.  was  imposed  and  the  bailiff  could  distrain.5  The  usual 
times  of  payment  were  at  “ Martyn  the  Bishop  in  Winter  and 
Pentecost  ”6:  there  is  only  one  case  where  the  rent  was  to  be 
paid  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas.7  These  conditions  were  so 
constant  that  the  surveyors  got  tired  of  repeating  them  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  declaring  “ The  same  covenants  and  pro- 
vision as  in  the  preceeding  leases.”8 

Similar  conditions  held  for  Pickering,  except  that  the  liability 
to  suit  and  service  was  not  included  in  the  abstracts  of  leases 
given  by  the  surveyors.  A general  clause  in  the  memoranda  at 
the  end  of  the  survey  declares  that  a court  baron  and  a court  leet 
were  held  and  tenants  were  compelled  to  do  suit  and  service; 
tenants  of  the  Soake  of  Pickering  were  only  compelled  to  attend 
the  Court  Leet,  “ in  which  they  may  impleade  each  other  for  any 
sume  of  money  under  forty  shillings.”9  The  Pickering  rents  were 
paid  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day:  there  is  one  case  where  only 
28  days  were  allowed  for  payment.10  In  all  the  leases  great  timber 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  51. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  5. 

3 Ibid. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  51,  f.  2. 

6 Ibid.,  f.  6. 


6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  5.  Martyn  the 
Bishop  was  Nov.  nth. 

7 Ibid.,  f.  51. 

8 Ibid.,  f.  10. 

9 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  78. 

10  Ibid.,  f.  51. 
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was  excepted:  in  one  Scalby  lease  the  lessee  covenanted,  not  only 
to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  but  <f  also  to  plant  a Competent 
number  of  Timber  trees  upon  the  premisses  either  of  oake,  ash 
or  elme/’1  These  conditions  were  closely  followed  in  leases  granted 
by  the  Commonwealth,  but  leases  of  the  sequestrated  two-thirds 
of  recusants’  estates  contain  an  interesting  clause,  binding  the 
lessee  to  the  narrow  path  of  good  husbandry.  The  clause  declares 
that  the  lessee  “ shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  during  the  said 
terrne  of  one  and  twenty  yeares  lay  and  imploy  all  the  dunge  and 
other  manure  whatsoever,  made,  gathered  or  gotten  or  to  be  made, 
gathered  or  gotten  upon  the  said  premises  respectively  and  not 
upon  any  other  land  whatsoever.  And  shall  in  due  and  husbandly 
manner  plow  and  manure  such  parts  of  the  premises  as  accordinge 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaninge  of  these  presents  may  be  plowed 
and  sowed  and  shall  suffer  the  same  to  be  fallow  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  thereabouts.”2  However  progressive  the 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  may  have  been  in  some  directions — - 
and  the  use  of  English  in  the  surveys  points  to  at  least  one — it 
was  traditional  in  its  attitude  towards  agriculture.  Its  lessees 
were  forbidden  to  break  up  the  system  of  cultivation  which  they 
found  in  the  district  around  them;  their  leases  bound  them  to  a 
customary  rather  than  a progressive  policy. 

The  conditions  of  leases  might  tend  towards  uniformity,  but 
the  terms  show  a wide  diversity.  Taking  the  Pickering  surveys 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  five  doubtful  cases:  in  two  the 
leases  date  from  Elizabeth,  but  the  term  is  unspecified3;  in  one 
the  lease  dates  from  Charles  I,  but  again  no  term  is  given4;  in  the 
remaining  two  the  term  is  given,  but  there  is  no  indication  when 
the  leases  were  granted.5  Excluding  these,  there  were  eight  teases 
dating  from  Elizabeth.  These  were  all  leases  for  years;  one  was 
for  72  years,  another  for  52,  another  for  41,  and  another  for  40 
years;  two  were  for  31  years  and  two  for  21  years.6  The  two 
leases  for  21  years  were  the  earliest,  dating  from  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  reign;  the  latest  were  the  leases  for  41  and  40  years 
respectively,  which  dated  from  the  thirty-fifth  year.  There  were 
12  leases  dating  from  James  I.  Of  these  one  was  for  three  lives, 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  67. 

2 P.R.O.,  Exch.  L.T.R.,  Enrol- 
ment of  leases,  1657-8.  Changing  the 
course  of  husbandry  is  to-day  com- 
prised within  the  doctrine  of  Volun- 
tary waste  in  leases.  Cheshire  Real 
Property,  2nd  ed.,  p.  167. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  28,  37. 

VOL.  XXXI 


4 Ibid.,  f.  28. 

5 Ibid.,  ff.  26,  28. 

6 21  years  was  the  period  advocated 
by  Norden  {Surveyors’  Dialogue,  1618, 
p.  249);  Blith  mentions  leases  of  10, 
15,  and  20  years.  {English  Improver 
Improved,  1653,  p.  99.) 
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three  were  for  99  years,  three  for  60  years,  and  three  for  40  years; 
of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  for  31  and  the  other  for  25  years. 
Excluding  the  lease  for  31  years,  which  is  given  merely  as  dating 
from  James’s  reign,  the  earliest  was  one  of  the  leases  for  40  years, 
which  dated  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign,  and  the  latest  the 
one  for  25  years,  which  dated  from  the  last  year  of  the  reign.  Ten 
leases  in  all  date  from  Charles  I.1  None  was  for  lives  alone,  but 
two  were  for  60  years  or  three  lives,  whichever  should  determine 
first,  three  were  for  31  years,  three  for  21,  and  two  for  15  years. 
The  earliest  were  three  for  31  years,  which  date  from  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  reign,  the  latest  those  for  21  and  15  years,, 
which  date  from  the  seventeenth  year.2 

For  Rosedale  there  were  no  leases  dating  from  Elizabeth,  and 
only  four  dating  from  James  I.  Of  these,  two  were  for  three  lives, 
one  was  for  40  years,  and  the  other  for  31  years.  The  one  for  40  years 
was  the  earliest,  dating  from  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign;  the  one 
for  31  years  the  latest,  dating  from  the  twenty-second  year.  Of 
the  32  leases  dating  from  Charles  I,  one  was  for  21  years,  another 
for  60  years  or  four  lives,  and  the  remaining  30  were  for  60  years  or 
three  lives,  whichever  determined  first.  Of  these  somewhat  peculiar 
leases  for  a mixed  term,  19  dated  from  the  sixth,  one  from  the 
seventh,  10  from  the  sixteenth,  and  one  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign.3 

That  the  lessees  had  full  power  to  sublet  is  clear  from  the 
Pickering  surveys.  Omitting  doubtful  cases,  in  two  of  which  Sir 
John  Danvers  held  land  without  any  grant  produced,4  and  one 
where  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  lessee  was  tenant  or  not,5  there  is 
only  one  occasion  where  the  lessees  actually  held  all  the  land  they 
leased.6  In  one  case  the  lessees  held  part  of  the  land  while  the 
rest  was  sublet7;  in  another  the  lessee  held  the  toll  of  Brompton 
and  Pickering  without  any  apparent  subletting.8  In  all  the  re- 


1 This  does  not  include  one  for  a 
period  unspecified,  P.S.,  Yorks.,  42, 
1.  28. 

2 If  Mr.  Lennard’s  system  be 

adopted  of  counting  leases  granted 

on  the  same  day  to  the  same  in- 

dividual for  the  same  term  as  one 

lease  (Lennard,  pp.  32,  3322),  the  re- 

sult is:  seven  leases  dating  from 

Eliz. — one  for  72,  one  for  52,  one  for 
41,  one  for  40,  two  for  31,  and  one 
for  21  years;  nine  dating  from 
James  I — one  for  three  lives,  two  for 
99,  one  for  60,  three  for  40,  one  for 
31,  and  one  for  25  years;  seven  dating 
from  Ch.  I — two  for  60  years  or 


three  lives,  two  for  31,  two  for  21, 
and  one  for  15  years. 

3 If  Mr.  Lennard’s  system  be 
adopted  the  result  is:  four  leases 
dating  from  James  I — two  for  three 
lives,  one  for  31,  and  one  for  40 
years;  29  dating  from  Ch.  I — one 
for  60  years  or  four  lives,  27  for  60 
years  or  three  lives,  and  one  for  21 
years. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  ff.  6,  12. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  44. 

6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  25. 

7 Ibid.,  ff.  49-50. 

8 Ibid.,  f.  44. 
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maining  leases  the  lessee  sublet  the  land  usually  divided  among 
many  subtenants.  This  process  was  inevitable  when  land  was 
leased  to  Elizabeth  Howard,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Henrietta  Maria.1 
In  some  cases  this  process  of  subletting  is  indirectly  referred  to  in 
the  leases  themselves.  Thus  the  abstract  of  a Scalby  lease  runs: 
“ John  Eldred,2  James  Collimore  et  alii  appointed  by  the  late 
King  James  by  his  Letters  Patent  for  the  letting  in  lease  of  certaine 
lands  belonging  to  the  said  King,  did  by  their  Indenture  bearing 
date  Primo  Novembris  viij  Jac.  demise  to  George  Whitmore  and 
Thomas  Whitmore  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  in  Scalby,  Nuby,  and 
Burniston  divers  messuages.  Lands  and  tenements  lying  in  the 
Lordship  of  Scalby.”3  Then  follows  a list  of  42  subtenants  and 
their  holdings.  This  system  of  leasing  for  the  “ use  of  tenants  ” 
is  repeated  in  three  other  leases.4 

Not  only  did  the  lessee  sublet  but  also  frequently  assigned 
away  his  rights  in  the  land.  The  exact  purpose  of  these  assign- 
ments is  not  always  clear.  They  were  perhaps  given  as  security 
for  loans.  Whether  these  loans  were  strictly  connected  with 
agriculture,  whether  money  was  lent  for  such  purposes  as  stocking 
a farm,  is  not  certain;  in  many  cases  neither  lessee  nor  assignee 
actually  held  the  land.  Thus  James  Elliott  and  William  Loving 
were  granted  land  in  Goathland  by  a lease  dated  6th  Aug.,  1627. 
By  deed  of  22nd  Jan.,  1628,  they  “ did  assigne  all  their  right, 
title  and  interest  in  the  foresaid  land  to  Roger  Wivell  and  Edward 
Leighton.”  Then  follows  a list  of  the  actual  holders  of  the  land, 
a list  that  includes  neither  Roger  Wivell  nor  Edward  Leighton.5 
The  lessees  and  subtenants  appear  to  have  had  such  freedom  to 
assign  and  sublet  that  a complicated  system  of  grants  had  often 
to  be  unravelled.  Thus  Ingram  Frizar  had  granted  to  him  the 
herbage  and  pannage  of  Dalby  by  Indenture  from  King  James, 
dated  nth  Jan.,  1604,  for  40  years:  “ All  which  Lands  (by  diverse 
meane  Conveyances)  came  to  the  hands  of  Thomas  Pudsey  Esq. 
after  whose  death  it  came  to  the  hands  of  Phillipa  Pudsey  his 
Relict,  who  by  her  deed  dated  16  April  22  Jac.  did  assign  the  said 
land  to  William  Darcy  Esq.  and  the  said  Darcy  did  assign  the  said 
Land  to  Thomas  Hassell  of  Stonegrave  and  William  Ives  by  deed 
dated  Primo  Dec.  viij  Car.  and  the  said  William  Ives  by  deed 
dated  xiij  March  viij  Car.  did  assign  his  part  of  the  aforesaid  land 

1 Ibid.,  ff.  6,  42.  Northants,  on  nth  May,  8 James  I. 

2 This  was  probably  the  same  John  Lennard,  p.  35. 

Eldred,  who,  together  with  William  3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  51. 

Whitmore,  leased  land  in  Grafton,  4 Ibid.,  ff.  61,  62,  67. 

6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  ff.  29-30. 
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to  James  Brooks  and  Thomas  Fairefox  for  the  use  of  Henry  Robin- 
son, son  of  John  Robinson  of  Thorneton.  The  said  Henry  Robinson 
did  assign  his  part  aforesaid  to  Henry  Thompson,  Alderman  of 
York  and  Richard  Seaton  of  Foulforth  gen.  by  deed  dated  xviij 
July  1649.  The  said  Henry  Thompson  and  Richard  Seaton  did 
assign  the  said  part  to  Ralph  Hassell  by  deed  dated  ix  Feb.  1650 
who  hath  now  possession  of  the  one  Moyetie  of  the  said  Land 
and  Beatrice  Flassell,  late  wife  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Hassell, 
hath  the  possession  of  the  other  Moyetie.”1  Not  only  does  this 
extract  show  the  freedom  with  which  the  lessees  treated  their 
land,  it  illustrates  also  the  wealth  of  detail  into  which  the  surveyors 
had  to  enter. 

In  the  matter  of  subletting  as  in  the  terms  of  the  leases  Rose- 
dale  stands  in  something  of  a contrast  to  Pickering.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Rosedale  lessees  possessed  the  power  to  sublet.  Omitting 
the  leases  of  the  smaller  Rosedale  survey,2  where  the  tenants  are 
not  given  (though  in  all  probability  the  lessees  were  the  actual 
tenants),  there  were  two  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  land  was 
sublet3  and  three  where  part  of  it  was  sublet.4  Thus  the  right  to 
sublet  existed,  but  in  contradistinction  to  Pickering  it  was  rarely 
used.  In  the  remaining  24  leases  the  land  was  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  lessee  or  his  heir.  The  leases  were,  in  other  words,  made 
to  the  farmers  themselves,  and  not  to  speculators  or  great  land- 
holders. Christopher  Hobb,  yeoman,  held  his  farm,  not  as  sub- 
tenant to  a Maid  of  Honour,  or  to  a lessee  who  leases  land  for  the 
use  of  others,  but  because  on  8th  June,  1631,  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived a lease  of  that  farm.5  On  the  other  hand,  where  a sub- 
tenant does  occur  he  appears  himself  to  have  had  the  power  to 
sublet.  Thus  land  leased  by  William  Bayley  is  described  as  in 
the  tenure  of  “ William  Wilkinson  his  assignee  or  assignees. ”3 
In  Pickering  the  process  appears  to  have  been  rather  a transfer 
of  lease  than  the  tenant  subletting. 

It  seems  clear  that  some  of  the  Pickering  land  was  leased  to 
speculators,  who  merely  arranged  profitable  subtenancies.  Thus 
George  Whitmore  and  Thomas  Whitmore,7  by  three  leases,  dating 
from  1610-11,  received  527  acres  1 rood  34  perches  for  the  use 
of  the  tenants  of  Scalby,  Newby,  and  Burniston;  this  area  was 
divided  into  64  holdings.8  This  evidence  of  speculation  is  con- 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  37.  7 It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  51.  these  Whitmores  were  related  to  the 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  ff.  39-40,  49.  Will.  Whitmore  of  a Grafton  lease 

4 Ibid.,  ff.  6,  21,  31.  (Lennard,  p.  34). 

5 Ibid.,  f.  27.  8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  ff.  51,  61,  62. 

6 Ibid.,  f.  21. 
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firmed  in  the  case  of  James  Elliott  and  William  Loving,  who  on 
the  6th  Aug.,  1627,  were  granted  157  acres  1 rood  10  perches  in 
Goathland,1  and  in  the  same  year  were  granted  the  incroachments 
of  Scalby,  an  area  of  98  acres  1 rood  12  perches.2  The  very  same 
men  were,  in  the  same  year,  granted  two  holdings  in  Grafton, 
Northamptonshire.  They  were  not  local  men,  either  of  Grafton 
or  Pickering,  but  were  both  described  as  “ of  London.”3 

The  granting  of  leases  to  speculators  was  in  all  probability  one 
of  the  devices  of  the  Crown  for  raising  money,  a device  which  led 
the  King  or  Queen  to  grant  leases  long  before  former  leases  had 
expired.  Thus  the  100  acres  of  demesne  meadow  of  Pickering 
were  granted  to  Elizabeth  Howard  in  1641  for  15  years  upon 
expiration  of  a lease  of  1604  for  40  years,  upon  expiration  of  an- 
other lease  of  26  Eliz.  for  31  years.4  This  grant  was  doubtless  a 
reward  for  services,  but  the  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen  had 
some  14  years  to  wait  before  she  derived  any  benefit  from  it.  This 
process  is  equally  evident  in  the  case  of  Elliott  and  Loving,  who 
received  the  intakes  of  Scalby  by  lease  dating  from  1627  for  31 
years  on  expiration  of  a lease  of  35  Eliz.  for  40  years,  upon  expira- 
tion of  another  lease  of  19  Eliz.  for  21  years.5  They  had  thus  to 
wait  some  ten  years  before  the  grant  took  effect.  If  this  view  of 
raising  revenue  is  correct,  it  seems  evident  that  money  must  have 
been  paid  for  leases  by  either  speculators  or  farmers.  Such  pay- 
ment would  alone  explain  the  wide  disparity  between  the  actual 
rents  and  the  values  the  surveyors  assigned  to  the  land — -a  disparity 
too  great  to  be  bridged  by  a mere  rise  in  prices  or  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  benevolence  of  the  royal  landlord.  Thus  in  Scalby  the 
lands  in  lease  brought  in  £24  9 s.  8\d.:  their  improvements  were 
valued  at  £282  13s.  /\d.8  Taking  the  whole  of  the  principal  Pick- 
ering Survey  the  rents  were  £239  ys.  8f d.\  the  improvements 
were  valued  at  £1,525  10s.  2f d?  Similarly  in  Rosedale,  “ Total 
of  present  profits  ” amounted  to  £134  14s.  4 d.,  the  improvements 
of  the  several  leases  to  £202  19s.  2d.8  Yet  the  surveys  themselves 
contain  hardly  any  evidence  of  fines  paid  for  leases.  In  discussing 
the  lost  lease  of  Suggitt’s  farm  the  surveyors  declared  that  William 
Ward  had  sworn  that  he  paid  the  composition  money  for  the  farm 
and  brought  the  lease  from  London.9  This  is  the  sole  mention  of 
any  such  payment,  but  it  is  borne  out  by  other  evidence.  In 

1 Ibid.,  f.  28.  6 Ibid.,  f.  80. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  73.  7 Ibid. 

3 Lennard,  p.  36.  8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  52;  addition 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  6.  of  particulars  gives  £136  14s.  4 d. 

5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  73.  9 Ibid.,  f.  13. 
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April,  1640,  some  of  the  tenants  of  Rosedale  petitioned  Sir  John 
Lambe,  Chancellor  to  the  Queen,  for  a renewal  of  their  leases. 
They  sent  four  of  their  neighbours  to  London,  who  remained  there 
three  weeks  at  great  cost,  though  they  “ have  been  ready  for 
composition  this  week  and  more.”  They  considered  that  the 
delay  was  due  to  Sir  Gregory  Fenner,  who  was  trying  to  take  five 
of  the  tenements  over  the  heads  of  the  present  tenants.  They 
therefore  “ Pray  his  honour  to  be  a means  that  they  and  the  rest 
may  be  admitted  to  compound  and  have  the  same  upon  easy  fines 
in  consideration  of  the  greatly  improved  rents.”1  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  tenants  got  their  wish,  though  the  leases  of  17  Dec., 
1641,  may  have  resulted  from  the  petition.2  What  sums  were 
actually  paid  or  what  was  considered  an  easy  fine  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  surveys  are  silent  on  the  point ; it  can  only  be  assumed 
that  some  such  payment  was  made.3 

B.  The  Land. 

To  pass  from  a consideration  of  leases  to  a consideration  of 
land  is  to  pass  from  comparative  clarity  to  comparative  chaos. 
The  somewhat  legal  precision  of  the  former  gives  place  to  an  in- 
definiteness, which  reduces  the  value  of  the  surveys.  In  three 
respects  the  surveyors  merit  the  censure  of  the  economic  historian. 
In  the  first  place  they  often  failed  to  specify  the  type  of  land  which 
they  were  surveying;  in  the  Pickering  surveys  “ close  ” is  men- 
tioned 42  times  and  “ croft  ” 20  times,  without  any  specification 
of  the  type  of  land  enclosed.  The  result  is  that  some  2,000  acres 
can  only  be  described  as  “ miscellaneous  and  unspecified.”  Secondly, 
they  frequently  describe  land  without  differentiating  the  propor- 
tions of  each  type.  They  made  too  frequent  use  of  the  sweeping 
phrase  “ arable,  meadow  and  pasture,”  which,  while  it  describes 
the  nature  of  the  holding,  renders  an  analysis  of  proportions 
impossible.  In  the  Pickering  surveys  739  acres  9 perches  are 
thus  described,  and  in  the  Rosedale  105  acres  15  perches.  Finally, 
the  surveyors  frequently  failed  to  value  the  different  types  of  land 
separately;  they  were  content  to  value  the  farm  as  a whole.  Thus 
there  is  not  a single  acre  of  arable  separately  valued  in  the  whole 
of  the  Pickering  surveys.  The  chief  result  of  this  indifferent 
surveying  is  the  difficulty  of  statistical  analysis;  values  have  to  be 
calculated  on  only  a portion  of  the  land  surveyed,  whilst  it  is 

1 Cal.  S.P.D.,  1640,  p.  94.  3 For  Grafton  payments  see  Len- 

2 P.R.O.,  Exch.  L.R.,  Enrolment  nard,  ch.  ii,  app.  ii,  pp.  61-2. 

of  leases,  xii,  388-95. 
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impossible  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  different  types  of  land 
within  the  holdings. 

i.  Values. 

The  most  important  result  of  statistical  analysis  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  values  of  the  different  types  of  land.  The  lack 
of  definite  description  and  of  individual  valuation  makes  it  im- 
possible to  include  all  land  in  any  such  analysis,  but  sufficient 
evidence  is  available — except  perhaps  in  one  case — to  give  quite 
definite  conclusions. 

Of  the  three  types  of  land,  meadow  was  the  most  highly  valued. 
Excluding  all  doubtful  cases,  in  the  principal  Pickering  Survey, 
107  acres  1 rood  were  valued  at  £104  9 s.  10 d.  per  annum,  or  an 
average  of  19s.  6 d.  per  acre.1  The  least  valuable  was  1 acre  2 roods, 
worth  15s.  6 d.  or  10s.  4 d.  per  acre.2  The  most  valuable  was  a close 
of  half  an  acre,  worth  105., 3 and  the  100  acres  of  demesne  meadow 
worth  £100  per  annum  or  £1  per  acre — a rich  area  which  lay 
“ incompassed  by  the  Rivers  Darwent  and  Roy.”4  In  contrast 
to  this  the  103  acres  2 roods  of  meadow  separately  valued  in  the 
principal  Rosedale  Survey  were  worth  only  £25  4s.  6 d.  per  annum, 
or  an  average  of  4s.  10^.  per  acre.  Five  acres  estimated  to  be 
worth  10s.  per  annum  or  2 s.  per  acre  were  the  lowest  valued.5 
The  most  valuable  were  5 acres  known  as  Kilne  Garth  and  worth 
£2  8s.  per  annum,  or  9 s.  yd.  per  acre.6 

Arable  was  apparently  less  valuable  than  meadow.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  no  figures  available  for  Pickering,  where  not 
a single  acre  was  separately  valued.  In  the  principal  Rosedale 
Survey  56  acres  were  valued  at  £11  175.  6 d.  per  annum,  or  an 
average  of  4s.  2 d.  per  acre.7  A certain  amount  of  this  was  worth 
3s.  per  acre,  the  lowest  figure;  the  highest  was  found  in  several 
closes  valued  at  55.  per  acre. 

Pasture,  which  at  Grafton  had  the  highest  value,8  was  at 
Pickering  and  Rosedale  worth  least  of  all.  The  679  acres  2 roods 
27  perches  of  pasture  valued  separately  in  the  principal  Pickering 
Survey  were  worth  £139  15s.  yd.  per  annum,  or  an  average  of 
45.  1 \d.  per  acre.  The  least  valuable  were  565  acres  1 rood  27 
perches  in  Blandesby  Park  worth  £ioy  lys.  per  annum,  or  3s.  9 \d. 

1 The  average  in  the  principal  c Ibid.,  f.  3. 

Northamptonshire  survey  was  15s.  6d.  7 The  average  for  Grafton  was 

per  acre  (Lennard,  p.  53).  4s.  2 d.  per  acre — the  only  case  in 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  50.  which  the  figures  for  the  two  parts  of 

3 Ibid.,  f.  64.  the  country  approximate  (Lennard, 

4 Ibid .,  f.  6.  p.  54). 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  17.  8 I.e.,  19s.  per  acre  (Lennard,  p.  53). 
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per  acre.1  The  most  valuable  was  a little  close  in  Newby,  “ which 
was  late  of  the  church  lands  ” ; it  was  half  an  acre  in  area  and 
worth  ios.  6 d.  per  annum,  or  2 is.  per  acre.2  In  the  principal 
Rosedale  Survey  534  acres  2 roods  of  pasture  were  valued  at 
£90  12s.  6 d.  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  about  3s.  4 d.  per  acre. 
The  least  valuable  was  a pasture  of  40  acres  valued  at  £2  per  annum, 
or  is.  per  acre.3  The  most  valuable  was  a small  close  of  3 roods 
worth  5s.  per  annum,  or  6s.  8d.  per  acre.4  Though  Rosedale  was 
described  as  " verry  bad  ground,”5  the  general  relative  values  of 
arable  and  pasture  are  instructive,  for  they  help  to  explain  why 
there  should  be  no  evidence  of  any  conversion  from  arable  to 
pasture.  Such  a conversion  would  bring  with  it  none  of  the 
profit  that  would  result  in  a place  like  Grafton,  where  there  was 
a wide  disparity  in  the  values  of  the  two  types  of  land. 

2.  Mediaeval  characteristics. 

Pickering  and  Rosedale  form  a subject  for  contrast  rather  than 
comparison,  for  the  former  was  still  under  the  common  open  held 
system  of  cultivation  whilst  the  latter  was  enclosed.  This  differ- 
ence is  exemplified  in  the  holdings  which  can  be  considered  in 
either  of  two  ways.  If  the  method  of  the  surveyors  is  followed, 
then  holdings  go  by  lessees.  By  this  method  Pickering  consisted 
of  only  12  holdings.  Omitting  Blandesby  Park  from  consideration, 
the  largest  comprised  2,242  acres  1 rood  26  perches.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  703  acres,  one  of  527  acres  1 rood  34  perches,  and 
one  of  255  acres  2 roods  12  perches.  Four  others  were  between 
100  and  200  acres,  and  the  remaining  four  were  under  100  acres. 
Except  in  cases  like  Rosedale,  where  there  was  little  subletting, 
this  method  is  really  valueless.  It  gives  no  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  farms;  it  leaves  out  of  account  both  engrossing  and  sub- 
division. It  is  essential  to  consider  holdings,  not  by  lessees,  but 
by  actual  tenants  and  subtenants.  In  Rosedale,  indeed,  it  matters 
little  which  method  is  adopted.  The  amount  of  subletting  was  so 
small  that,  except  in  three  cases,  the  lessee  or  his  heir  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  holder.  In  these  three  exceptions,  if  the  sub- 
letting is  ignored — that  is,  if  the  lessee  is  counted  as  holder — then 
four  holdings  would  count  as  one  of  49  acres,  three  would  count  as 
one  of  63  acres  2 roods,  and  two  would  count  as  one  of  47  acres 
2 roods. 

The  second  method,  that  of  considering  the  actual  occupier  of 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  11. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  57. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  1. 


4 Ibid.,  f.  23. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  52. 
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the  land,  presents  one  difficulty.  That  is  the  problem  of  land  held 
by  people  of  the  same  name.  With  the  Pickering  surveys  it  seemed 
essential  to  count  people  of  the  same  name  as  one  and  the  same 
person.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  assume  that 
there  were  three  John  Dickinsons,  four  Richard  Dickinsons,  three 
William  Dickinsons,  three  Thomas  Readheads,  and  five  John 
Harrisons.  That  this  assumption  of  identity  can  be  dangerous  is 
well  proved  from  the  Rosedale  surveys,  where  the  details  of  the 
leases  make  it  possible  to  check  what  is  otherwise  largely  guess- 
work. Thus  Thomas  Peirson,  son  of  Thomas,1  was  not  the  same 
person  as  Thomas  Peirson,  son  of  Henry.2  Again  Thomas  Watson,, 
son  of  Henry,  one  of  the  “ lives  ” of  a lease  dated  9th  June,  1614, 3 
was  not  the  same  person  as  Thomas  Watson,  who  was  aged  31 
at  the  time  of  the  surveys.4  These  examples  show  the  dangers  of 
assumption  and  the  narrow  line  that  divides  historical  truth  from 
statistical  falsehood. 

Turning  to  the  holdings  themselves,  the  following  table  shows 
the  size  of  those  in  the  Pickering  surveys: 


Size  of  holding. 

No. 

Total  Area  of  class. 

100  acres  and 

over 

..  45 

Acres. 

2,787 

Rds. 

2 

Perches. 

50  acres  and  over  but  under 

100 

••  56 

302 

0 

25 

4° 

y y 

y y 

y y 

50 

1 

49 

1 

3°  „ 

y y 

y y 

y y 

40 

4 

130 

0 

30 

20  , , , , 

y y 

y y 

y y 

30 

. . 14 

314 

1 

17 

15  „ 

y y 

y y 

y y 

20 

8 

130 

0 

19 

10 

y y 

y y 

y y 

15 

. . 27 

336 

2 

3 

5 > > >> 

y y 

y y 

y y 

10 

• • 33 

227 

3 

5 

1 acre  ,, 

y y 

y y 

y y 

5 

. . 32 

77 

1 

16 

Under  1 acre 

• • 

• • 

• 

• 

. . 447 

8 

3 

18 

Thus  79%  of  the  holdings  were  under  15  acres.  There  is  some- 
thing essentially  mediaeval  in  this  smallness,  though  they  were 
modern  encroachments  that  had  created  18  cottages  and  shops, 
on  the  waste  without  any  land  whatsoever  attached  to  them.8  It 
is  not  without  interest  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  160 
years  later.  In  the  interval  enclosure  had  taken  place.  Scalby 
was  enclosed  in  17719  and  Pickering  in  1785. 10  The  later  figures 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  8. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  26. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  31. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  10. 

5 Includes  one  of  703  acres  of 
wood  ( P.S. , Yorks.,  42,  ff.  43-4),  but 
does  not  include  Blandesby  Park. 

6 Includes  one  of  56  acres  of  wood 
[ibid.,  f.  42). 

7 Includes  18  cottages  on  the 


waste  without  land  ( P.S. , Yorks.,  43, 

ff-  3-4). 

3 Ibid. 

9 Viet.  County  Hist.,  N.R.,  ii,  477. 
P.R.O.,  D.  of  L.  Miscell.  Bks.,  68; 
the  rental  of  Scalby  before  enclosure 
was  ^643,  and  after  enclosure  7X361 
13s.,  but  the  expenses  on  the  Crown 
estates  came  to  about  f 10,000. 

10  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  462;  P.R.O., 
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are  derived  from  a valuation  of  farms  at  Pickering  made  by  John 
Bower  in  July,  1814.  They  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  Pick- 
ering area,  but  only  farms  in  lease  to  the  trustees  of  Richard  Hill.1 
The  following  table  gives  the  size  of  the  holdings: 


Size  of  holding. 

No. 

Total  area  of  class. 

Acres. 

Rds. 

Perches. 

Over  1,000  acres 

. . 

1 

1.254 

3 

39 

500  acres  and  over  but  under 

1,000 

2 

i,7°o 

2 

35 

100  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

400 

10 

2,274 

3 

26 

5®  > y y ) y y yy  y y 

100 

1 

65 

3 

21 

-T 

4°  y > y y y > y y yy 

50 

1 

46 

3 

29 

J5  y y y y y y y y y y 

20 

1 

15 

0 

9 

Under  10  acres 

. . 

1 

8 

1 

35 

The  difference  is  at  once  clear:  instead  of  7 9%  of  the  holdings 
being  under  15  acres,  58%  are  now  between  100  and  400  acres. 
In  1650  4,364  acres  13  perches  were  divided  into  172  holdings;  in 
1814,  5,366  acres  3 roods  37  perches  were  divided  into  17  holdings. 
Though  the  latter  figures  are  incomplete,  they  seem  to  suggest, 
though  of  course  they  do  not  prove,  that  enclosure  had  been 
accompanied  by  engrossing  and  displacement. 

The  Parliamentary  Surveys  for  Rosedale  yield  figures  which 
stand  in  contrast  to  those  of  Pickering.  They  work  out  as  in  the 
following  table: 

Size  of  holding.  No.  Total  area  of  class. 


Acres. 

Rds. 

Perches. 

100  acres  and  over 

• • • • 

4 

562 

3 

20 

50  acres  and  over  but  under  100 

7 

488 

3 

26 

4°  „ 

))  y y y > 

5° 

3 

136 

3 

9 

3°  „ 

y y y y y y 

,,  40  . . 

6 

209 

2 

16 

20  ,, 

y y y y y y 

„ 3° 

9 

230 

15  ,, 

y y y y y y 

,,  20  . . 

2 

37 

10  ,, 

y y y y y y 

15  • • 

4 

50 

3 

Thus  the  holdings  of  the  enclosed  manor  of  Rosedale  were 
larger  than  those  of  unenclosed  Pickering.  There  is  an  absence 
of  those  minute  holdings  which  appear  inseparable  from  common 
field  cultivation.  No  Rosedale  holding  was  less  than  10  acres; 
there  were  no  landless  cottages.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  Pickering  of  the  surveys  with  the  Pickering  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  Rosedale 
of  1650  with  the  Rosedale  of  180  years  later.  On  Wednesday, 
30th  Sept.,  1829,  the  manor  of  Rosedale  was  offered  for  sale  by 
auction  at  the  George  Inn,  Coney  Street,  York.  From  a bill  of 

D.  of  L.  Miscell.  Bks.,  71:  Marshall,  1 P.R.O.,  D.  of  L.  Miscell.  Bks.,  94; 
Rural  Economy  of  Yorks.,  i,  52-105,  in  five  cases  the  surnames  of  1814 
for  a criticism  of  the  enclosure.  are  the  same  as  those  of  1650. 
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sale  that  has  been  preserved1  it  is  possible  to  work  out  the  following 
table  of  holdings: 


Size  of  holding.  No.  Total  area  of  class. 


Acres. 

Rds. 

Perches. 

Over  200  acres 

. # 

• • • • 

2 

480 

1 

6 

150  acres  and  over  but  under  200  . . 

I 

169 

2 

25 

5°  >>  ” 

y y 

y y 

„ 100  . . 

14 

975 

2 

34 

4®  > > ” 

y y 

y y 

„ 5°  • • 

6 

268 

1 

26 

3®  >>  >> 

y y 

y y 

,,  40  . . 

2 

72 

2 

26 

20  ,, 

y y 

y y 

„ 3°  • • 

4 

97 

2 

4 

15  „ 

y y 

y y 

„ 20  . . 

2 

38 

6 

1 0 , , , , 

y y 

y y 

15  • • 

2 

23 

3 

20 

Under  10  acres 

. . 

• • • • 

4 

2 7 

3 

222 

The  passage  of  almost  two  centuries  had  made  little  difference 
to  Rosedale,  perhaps  because  no  enclosure  act  had  been  neces- 
sary. In  1650  1,715  acres  3 roods  31  perches  were  divided 
into  35  holdings;  in  1829  2T54  acres  9 perches  were  divided  into 
37  holdings.  This  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  what  had  happened 
at  Pickering,  where  the  earlier  conditions,  which  are  antecedent  to 
the  enclosure,  reveal  a completely  different  land  system  from  that 
which  obtained  after  the  enclosure.  Yet  even  at  Rosedale  the 
system  of  small  closes  remained:  Thomas  Peirson’s  farm  of  169 
acres  2 roods  25  perches  was  divided  into  no  fewer  than  66  closes.3 

An  analysis  of  the  holdings  themselves  reveals  characteristics 
that  may  well  be  termed  mediaeval.  Thus  in  the  Pickering  sur- 
veys there  is  a certain  uniformity  traceable  in  the  units  of  area 
revealed  by  the  surveyors.  The  unit  five  acres  occurs  19  times; 
in  three  cases  it  is  described  as  “ land,”  in  one  as  arable,  in  one  as 
pasture,  and  in  14  as  arable,  meadow  and  pasture.  Double  this 
area,  namely  10  acres,  occurs  eight  times — in  each  case  the  land 
was  described  as  arable,  meadow  and  pasture.  Still  more  pro- 
nounced is  the  occurrence  of  units  of  about  six  and  about  13  acres. 
Six  itself  occurs  nine  times,  of  which  six  are  described  as  arable, 
meadow  and  pasture ; 6 acres  2 roods  occurs  six  times,  and  6 acres 
3 roods  ten  times — in  the  latter  case  always  to  describe  arable, 
meadow  and  pasture.  Taking  double  these  units,  13  acres  occurs 
four  times,  and  13  acres  2 roods  six  times — -again  the  latter  always 
comprises  arable,  meadow  and  pasture.  This  uniformity  is  almost 
equally  marked  in  Rosedale:  there  the  unit  five  acres  occurs  30 
times,  of  which  13  are  described  as  arable  and  pasture;  double 
that  unit  occurs  six  times.  There  are  12  cases  of  the  unit  six  acres. 

1 P.R.O.,  D.  of  L.  Miscell.  Bks.,  62;  2 Does  not  include  10  perches  in  the 

in  three  cases  the  surnames  of  hands  of  the  Overseers  of  the  poor. 

.i. 

tenants  of  1829  are  the  same  as  those  3 P.R.O.,  D.  of  L.  Miscell.  Bks.,  62. 
of  1650. 
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It  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  see  in  this  uniformity  a relic 
of  the  time  when  holdings  in  the  common  fields  tended  towards 
equality,  when  service  was  demanded  from  a definite  area  of  land, 
and  when  an  artificial  similarity  was  preserved  in  theory,  even  if 
it  were  destroyed  in  practice  by  a system  of  joint  tenements. 

Again  the  almost  entire  absence  of  specialisation  points  to  a 
mediaeval  rather  than  a modern  system.  Due  to  the  loose  descrip- 
tions used  by  the  surveyors,  statistics  are  difficult;  but  ignoring 
holdings  of  under  one  acre,  and  ignoring  the  use  to  which  land  closely 
attached  to  and  measured  along  with  the  premises  was  put,  out  of 
126  holdings  in  the  Pickering  surveys,  57  were  described  merely  as 
land,  one  as  meadow  and  land,  one  as  arable  and  meadow,  one  as 
arable  and  a close,  one  as  arable,  pasture  and  a close,  eight  as  pasture, 
six  as  arable,  two  as  wood,  and  46  as  arable,  meadow  and  pasture. 
Thus  36%  at  least  of  the  Pickering  holdings  showed  no  specialisation ; 
if  the  other  holdings  had  been  more  accurately  described  this 
percentage  would  perhaps  have  been  higher.  Rosedale,  despite 
its  enclosure,  shows  a similar  picture.  Again  ignoring  the  land 
attached  to  the  premises,  out  of  35  holdings  two  consisted  of  “ land/' 
one  of  meadow,  four  of  arable,  pasture  and  “ ground,”  two  of 
meadow,  pasture  and  a close,  seven  of  arable  and  pasture,  and  19 
of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture.  Thus  54%  at  least  of  the  holdings 
consisted  of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture. 

Insofar  as  there  was  any  specialisation  whatsoever,  it  was  on 
the  larger  holdings  and  in  the  direction  of  sheep  farming.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  this  in  Rosedale,  even  on  the  holdings  of  100 
acres  and  over.  With  Pickering  the  case  is  different.  There,  of 
four  holdings  of  100  acres  and  over,  one  of  703  acres  consisted 
entirely  of  wood1  and  another  of  100  acres  was  entirely  meadow.2 
It  is  apparent  that  this  latter  must  have  been  sublet;  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  possession  “ of  Sir  John  Danver  or  his  assignees.” 
Sir  John  Danvers  leased  Blandesby  Park  together  with  1 acre 
2 roods  19  perches  of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture  elsewhere.  It 
is  unlikely  that  he  himself — or  any  one  man — would  occupy  100 
acres  of  meadow,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  treated 
as  a lot  meadow.  In  the  next  century  Marshall  speaks  of  the  com- 
mon meadows  of  Pickering,3  but  this  mediaeval  feature  finds  no  place 
in  the  surveys.  Of  the  remaining  two  large  holdings,  one  of  997  acres 
30  perches  consisted  of  one  acre  round  the  premises,  5 acres  2 roods 
of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture,  22  acres  30  perches  of  arable,  39  acres 

3 W.  Marshall,  Rural  Ec.  of  Yorks., 

i>  51- 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  ff.  43-4. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  6. 
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i rood  8 perches  of  meadow,  ioi  acres  32  perches  of  wood,  255  acres 
of  moorland,  and  573  acres  of  pasture.1  Thus  pasture  comprised 
at  least  5 7%  of  the  total  area  of  this  holding;  if  the  moorland 
is  counted  as  a sheep-run  the  percentage  is  raised  to  83.  On  the 
last  holding,  which  comprised  967  acres  1 rood  10  perches,  arable 
accounted  for  5 acres  1 rood,  wood  for  62  acres,  meadow  for  67 
acres  10  perches,  and  pasture  for  833  acres.2  Here  pasture  is  86% 
of  the  whole.  Finally,  out  of  the  1,421  acres  3 roods  27  perches 
of  Blandesby  Park — which  has  not  been  counted  as  a holding — ■ 
864  acres  7 perches  were  pasture.3  Thus  on  the  larger  holdings 
specialisation  in  the  direction  of  sheep  farming  had  gone  far,  but 
these  holdings,  though  large  in  area,  were  so  few  in  number  that 
their  presence  does  not  seriously  invalidate  the  conclusion  that 
mediaeval  lack  of  specialisation  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Mediaeval  features  and  practice  remained,  not  only  in  the  broad 
system  of  cultivation,  but  also  in  the  customs  revealed  by  the 
surveys.  Thus  on  22  of  the  Rosedale  holdings  a payment  in  lieu 
of  “ heriot  ” was  still  demanded  on  the  decease  of  any  of  the  lives  of 
a lease.  The  amount  of  the  heriot  varied  from  17s.  4 d.  to  £3  6s.  8d., 
but  the  most  common  sum  was  from  £1  to  £2.  Heriots  of  £1  10s. 

1 and  £2  six  times  each.  These  heriots 
appear  to  have  borne  no  very  direct  relation  to  the  rents  of  the 
holdings.  A holding  of  a rent  of  £3  10s.  paid  17s.  4 d.  in  lieu  of 
heriot,4  whilst  one  of  £3  16s.  8d.  paid  £2. 5 A rent  of  £4  incurred 
a heriot  of  £1  10s.,6  while  a holding  of  £3  17s.  6 d.  per  annum  in- 
curred one  of  £2. 7 It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  these  sums  were 
supposed  to  represent  the  value  of  the  best  beast.  At  Richmond 
in  Surrey  the  copyholder  could  still  pay  the  heriot  in  the  traditional 
manner,  ” to  wit  the  best  beast  or  for  want  of  a living  beast;  6s.  8d. 
in  money.”8  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Rich- 
mond copyholder  would  certainly  be  choosing  the  money  payment, 
just  as  the  Wimbledon  tenant  would  pay  his  nod.  rather  than  one 
black  sheep.9  But  at  Rosedale  the  sums  were  higher,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  granting  of  the  leases  must  have  represented  roughly 
the  value  of  a beast.  By  1650  they  were  below  that  value.  At 
Helmsley  Quarter  Sessions  in  that  year  an  ox  was  valued  at  -£6l°; 
.at  Richmond  a stolen  cow  was  given  as  worth  £3. 11  In  the  next 


occur  five  times  and  of  £ 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  ff.  38-9. 

2 Ibid.,  ff.  40-1. 

3 Ibid.,  ff.  7-12. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  16. 

5 Ibid.,  ff.  27-8. 

6 Ibid.,  f.  34. 

7 Ibid.,  f.  46. 


8 Hart,  Pari.  Surveys  of  Richmond: 
Surrey  Arch.  Coll.,  v,  98. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  139. 

10  North  Riding  Quarter  Sessions 
Records,  v,  43. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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year — again  at  Richmond — a cow  was  valued  at  £/\  10s.1  On  an 
average  horses  were  worth  more.  In  1651,  at  both  Richmond  and 
Thirsk,  horses  were  valued  at  £5, 2 whilst  at  Helmsley  a stolen  brown 
gelding  was  judged  to  be  worth  £7 — this  was  perhaps  an  excep- 
tionally fine  animal,  for  the  thief  was  hanged  for  its  theft.3  Besides 
heriots  there  is  one  mention  of  purveyance4  in  the  Rosedale  surveys. 
At  Thornton  Henry  Robinson  paid  41s.  for  land  “ and  also  the  sume 
of  six  shillings  as  increase  of  rent  for  the  price  of  one  Lamb  for  the 
provisions  of  the  King’s  household.”5  This  commutation  was  not 
a very  good  bargain,  for  6s.  was  a high  price  for  a lamb.  At 
Thirsk  in  1648  a sheep  was  valued  at  that  amount6;  three  years 
later,  at  the  same  place,  the  value  was  given  as  5s.7  Afterwards 
the  price  rose — in  1652  a wether  was  valued  as  highly  as  18s.  at 
Malton8 — but  the  3s.  4 d.  given  as  the  value  of  a stolen  lamb  at 
Kirkby  Moorside  in  16539  represented  a truer  price  than  the  6s. 
payable  by  Henry  Robinson. 

If  heriots  persisted  in  Rosedale,  “ reliefs  ” were  still  due  at  Pick- 
ering. Certain  tenants  at  Scalby,  on  expiration  of  their  lease  of 
99  years,  were  “ bounde  to  pay  the  sume  of  £10  at  or  upon  the 
decease  of  any  of  the  Respective  tennants  in  lieu  of  a Relief.”10 
This  payment  was  indeed  a general  principle;  whoever  held  half 
an  oxgang  paid,  upon  the  decease  of  his  ancestor,  6s.  8d.,  for  one 
oxgang  13s.  4 d.,  for  a messuage  double  rent,  all  as  relief.11  Even 
holders  of  divers  freehold  land  were  called  upon  every  third  year 
to  pay  1 \d.  per  oxgang  for  the  repair  of  the  castle  wall,  a charge 
which  was  valued  at  only  ns.  1 \d.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  free- 
holders got  the  recompense  enjoyed  by  the  tenants  of  Pickering 
and  Newton — namely,  the  right  to  dig  for  stones  in  the  common 
quarries  for  the  repair  of  their  houses.12  Other  survivals  are  men- 
tioned by  the  surveyors  when  they  represented  a rent  due  to  the 
state.  Thus  the  town  of  Middleton  paid  4s.  6 d.  per  annum  “ for 
boone  dayes  in  Harvest,”  while  the  township  of  Kingthorpe  paid 
7 s.  a year  “ for  a Windrake,”13  an  ancient  privilege  which,  according 
to  Marshall,  lasted  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  He  describes 
it  as  giving  “ the  occupiers  of  one  parish  liberty  to  drive  their 
cattle  to  water  over  the  commons  of  another,  which  happen  to  lie 


1 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  p.  80. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  77. 

4 A Purveyance  Receipt  of  1640, 
dealing  with  150  lambs  and  referring 
to  Worcestershire,  is  quoted  by 
Bund,  Wor.  County  Records,  i,  689. 

5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  51,  f.  6. 


6 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  v,  14. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  84. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  93. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  123. 

30  P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  45. 

11  Ibid.,  f.  78. 

12  Ibid.,  f.  78. 

13  Ibid.,  f.  36. 
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between  a messuage,  hamlet  or  village,  and  a brook  or  other  con- 
venient watering  place;  with,  however,  a provision  that  the  cattle 
so  watered  shall  not  be  suffered  to  ‘ couch  and  layer  ’ on  the  ground 
driven  over.”1  Finally,  manorial  courts  were  still  held,  though 
that  of  Rosedale  had  not  been  kept  for  some  years — a fact  which 
did  not  prevent  its  profits  from  being  valued  at  £6  135.  4 d.  per 
annum.2  At  Pickering  the  courts  were  still  in  existence.  Their 
perquisites  were  leased  to  Sir  John  Danvers  for  £6  13 s.  yd.,  and 
were  worth  besides  that  £6  13s.  4 d.  per  annum.  The  profits  of  all 
waifs  and  estrays  were  held  by  the  same  lessee  at  a rent  of  £1  16s.  Sd ., 
and  were  worth  £4. 3 

3.  Modern  features:  enclosure. 

In  studying  the  change  from  mediaeval  to  modern  systems  of 
agriculture,  Rosedale  is  less  interesting  than  Pickering,  for  the 
paradoxical  reason  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  former  had  assumed  a form  that  was  modern  in  more  than  its 
outlines.  When  and  how  that  change  had  taken  place  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  but  it  meant  that  in  a period  of  transition  this 
manor  was  largely  static,  not  through  the  force  of  custom,  but 
through  a higher  system  of  development  which  had  left  it  already 
anticipating  the  future.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  is  unique  or 
even  unusual,  but  only  that  any  lack  of  change  must  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  force  of  resistance,  but  to  an  earlier  acceptance  of  those 
very  changes. 

Of  the  modern  form  of  Rosedale  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
the  first  place  the  manor  was  enclosed;  the  surveyors  reported 
“ The  said  Mannor  is  wholly  inclosed  (save  onely  the  Common  or 
waste  ground)  with  smale  and  verry  bad  ground.”4  In  the  second 
place  the  farms  were  of  the  modern  form  with  the  fields  grouped 
round  the  farm  buildings.  Thus  Bryan  Peirson  held  a farm  of  66 
acres  of  which  the  surveyors  declared  “ All  which  saide  closes  ly 
one  adioyninge  to  another  and  encompassinge  the  aforesaide 
messuage.”5  Again  and  again  the  fields  are  described  as  lying 
together  and  near  to  the  farm  house.  It  was  this  essentially 
modern  type  of  farm  that  20  years  later  Worlidge  could  take  as 
typical  enough  to  form  the  frontpiece  of  his  Systema  Agriculture .d 
Traces  of  an  older  form  of  husbandry  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the 
field  names  of  Rosedale:  Northfield,  Southfield,  Eastfield,  and 

1 Marshall,  i,  21-22. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  1. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  78. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  52. 


5 Ibid.,  f.  15. 

6 Worlidge,  Systema  Agriculture v 
(1669),  frontpiece. 
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Middlefield  recur  throughout  the  surveys.  These  may  at  one  time 
have  been  the  common  open  fields  of  the  town,  but  by  1650  they 
were  enclosed  and  divided. 


Enclosure  does  not  imply  that  the  town  was  without  its  common. 
William  Ward  held  a farm  “ bounded  on  the  East,  North  and  West 
parts  by  the  commons  belonging  to  the  said  Towne.”1  Three 
other  farms  had  common  to  the  North  of  them.2  In  1829,  when  the 
manor  was  sold,  there  were  2,958  acres  of  “ uninclosed  common 
and  moor.”3  It  was  this  type  of  common  that  had  come  in  for 
much  pamphlet  criticism  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  To  Tusser 
commons  were  barren  and  overstocked,  besides  being  infested  with 
“ hog  without  ring  and  with  sheepe  without  fliese.”4  The  great 
evil  was  that  of  overstocking,  which  as  Plattes  declared  left  the 
commons  bare.5  This  was  due,  according  to  Blith6  and  Adam 
Moore,7  to  the  more  wealthy  farmers  taking  advantage  of  the 
lack  of  stock  of  their  poorer  neighbours;  where  the  commons  were 
stinted  they  bought  up  common  right  cottages.8  It  was  Hartlib’s 
opinion  that  “ the  Rottenesse  and  Scabbinesse  of  Sheepe,  murrein 
of  Cattel,  Diseases  of  Horses  ” were  largely  due  to  contact  on  the 
common.9  This  movement  against  commons  and  wastes  received 
its  most  emphatic  expression  in  Taylor's  Common  Good , where 
Commons,  together  with  ale  houses,  were  accounted  mere  “ Nur- 
series of  Idleness  and  Beggery.”10 

The  Rosedale  common  was  in  all  probability  the  type  these 
writers  were  attacking.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  was 
any  attempt  to  enclose  this  common,  though  it  is  not  suggested 
that  any  such  enclosure  was  in  any  way  due  to  or  inspired  by  these 
pamphlets.  The  sole  evidence  that  any  encroachment  was  in 
process  is  in  the  occurrence  of  the  names  “ Intack ” and  “New 
Close.”  With  regard  to  the  former  there  is  one  interesting  case 
where  something  of  a communal  encroachment  appears  to  have 
taken  place.  Jane  Linskill  held  a cottage  and  a piece  of  meadow 
ground  in  Scarborough  Ings,  together  with  two  beast-gates,  “ or 
commonage  for  two  beasts  in  the  Common  Intack.”11  It  looks 
here  as  if  the  community  itself  had  enclosed  part  of  the  common 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  2. 

2 Ibid.,  ff.  38,  43,  46. 

3 P.R.O.,  D.  of  L.  Misc.  Bks.,  vol. 
62. 

4 Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points 
(1573),  Eng.  Dialect  Soc.  ed.,  pp. 
105-6. 

5 Plattes,  Discovery  of  Infinite 

Treasure  (1639),  p.  30. 


6 Blith,  English  Improver  Improved 
(1:653),  Epistle  Dedicatory. 

7 A.  Moore,  Bread  for  the  Poor 
(1653),  p.  32. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Hartlib,  Legacie  (1652),  p.  41. 

10  Taylor,  Common  Good  (1652),  p. 

51- 

11  P.S.,  Yorks.,  50,  f.  31. 
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for  pasture.  Though  this  common  was  nowhere  near  Rosedale, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  stinted,  whereas  at  Rosedale  com- 
monage or  benefit  of  common  was  “ without  stint  in  number.”1 
The  description  “ intake,”  as  applied  to  a close,  occurs  a dozen 
times,  and  the  term  " New  Close  ” three  times.  Little  can  be 
gained  from  a study  of  the  values  of  these  intakes  and  closes  as 
the  type  of  land  was  rarely  specified.  In  four  cases  the  intakes 
were  valued  at  from  55.  to  65.  per  acre,  in  two  cases  the  New  Closes 
were  valued  at  5s.  per  acre,  which  is  higher  than  the  average  for 
any  type  of  land  in  Rosedale.  On  the  other  hand,  in  six  cases 
intakes  were  valued  at  from  is.  6 d.  to  3s.  per  acre,  which  is  lower 
than  the  average  for  even  the  cheapest  type  of  land.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  inconclusive.  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether 
any  enclosure  of  the  common  was  in  process;  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  new  encroachments,  if  such  they  were,  had  a higher 
value  than  the  old  enclosed  lands. 

It  was  on  the  mediaeval  system  of  Pickering  rather  than  the 
modern  cultivation  of  Rosedale  that  seventeenth-century  change 
should  have  had  full  effect.  Of  the  presence  of  this  system,  which 
had  already  become  the  despair  of  the  theoretical  improver,  there 
is  ample  evidence.  Pickering  presented  a picture  which  would 
not  have  been  unfamiliar  to  a peasant  haunted  by  the  Black  Death 
or  to  a follower  of  the  ill-fated  Archbishop  Scrope.  There  were 
the  common  fields,2  the  meadow  by  the  river,3  the  lands  inter- 
mingled.4 A parcel  of  3 roods  8 perches  was  described  as  lying 
“ in  Maltongatefield  and  abutteth  West  on  Certaine  lands  called 
the  Stents,  on  the  East  by  Certaine  dickes  belonging  to  the  cottages 
of  Pickering,  on  the  North  by  a certaine  Baulke  called  Stenthorne 
baulke  and  on  the  South  by  another  Baulke  called  Halythorne 
baulke.”5  With  this  method  of  identification  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  surveyors  took  two  closely-written  pages  to  describe  the 
situation  of  1 acre  2 roods  19  perches  of  land  in  the  common  fields 
of  the  town.6  A similar  system  of  cultivation  existed  in  many 
other  places.  The  common  fields  of  Brompton,  of  Burniston,  of 
Scalby,  of  Newby,  and  of  Cloughton,  all  find  their  places  in  the 
surveys.7  Yet  Marshall,  in  describing  the  rural  economy  of  York- 
shire at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  took  Pickering,  before 
enclosure,  as  typical  of  a system  that  was  fast  disappearing  under 
Act  of  Parliament.  A hundred  years  after  the  surveys  three 


1 Ibid.,  f.  52. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  4. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  6. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  31. 

VOL.  XXXI 


5 Ibid.,  f.  5. 

6 Ibid.,  ff.  4-5. 

7 Ibid.,  ff.  25,  46,  47,  57,  63. 
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common  fields  still  lay  on  each  side  of  the  brook  that  divided  the 
township,  each  a field  of  22  oxgangs,  which  on  one  side  contained 
24  acres  and  on  the  other  12  acres  per  oxgang.  Each  division  had 
its  common  meadow,  whilst  beyond  lay  the  stinted  pastures,  which 
in  turn  gave  place  to  many  thousand  acres  of  commons  and  wastes.1 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  appearance  of  Pickering.  The  great 
question  is  whether  the  details  reveal  any  evidence  of  that  move- 
ment that  was  to  culminate  in  the  Enclosure  Act  of  1785.  The 
effect  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth  upon  seventeenth- 
century  enclosure  is  a problem  difficult  to  solve.  On  21st  May, 
1642,  Mrs.  Eure  wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  Verney  from  Malton:  “ I wish 
you  all  to  take  heed  of  wimen,  for  this  verey  varmin  have  puld  down 
an  inclosure  which  sum  of  them  ware  put  in  prison  for  it  by  the 
justisis,  that  had  their  pipe  to  goe  before  them,  and  ther  alle  and 
cakes  to  make  themselves  merey  when  thay  had  done  thare  fetes 
of  activity.  I right  you  this  newes  to  let  you  see  what  brave 
spirits  is  in  the  north."2  The  brave  spirits  " were  not  confined  to 
the  North  for  enclosing  disorders  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ; the  Lords  received  daily  complaints  of  the  breaking  down 
of  Enclosures.3  Yet  in  the  North  at  least  that  was  no  new  thing 
peculiar  to  a time  of  disturbance.  In  1625,  at  Helmsley  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Ayton  were  presented 
for  refusing  to  incriminate  " certain  evil  intentioned  people  " who 
had  thrown  down  enclosure  fences.4  In  the  following  year  at 
Thirsk  15  persons  of  Scalby  were  presented  “ for  entering  and 
throwing  down  the  fences  of  a certain  enclosure  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Burniston  on  the  great  common  there,  parcel  of 
the  Honor  of  the  Manor  of  Pickering,  to  the  extent  of  200  acres 
and  which  they  had  and  held  in  separalty  for  the  space  of  two 
years."5  This  example  shows  that  it  was  not  always  the  “ griping 
and  avaritious  Land-lords  "6  of  the  pamphleteer  who  were  the 
prime  movers  in  enclosure.  The  inhabitants  of  Burniston  were 
creating  a “ common  intake,"  similar  to  the  one  referred  to  near 
Scarborough— a form  of  communal  enclosure  which  has  received 
perhaps  too  little  emphasis. 

The  first  half  of  the  century  was  indeed  filled  with  the  conflict 
of  two  movements — the  movement  towards  enclosure  and  the 
movement  against  it.  The  continual  presentments  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  for  stopping  up  highways  and  footpaths  are  indirect 

1 Marshall,  i,  51-2.  5 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  iii,  269. 

2 Verney,  ii,  86.  6 Powell,  De-population  Arraigned 

3 James,  Social  Problems,  pp.  91-2.  (1636),  p.  8. 

4 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  iii,  234. 
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evidence  of  a movement  towards  severalty.  From  1636-9,  at 
Thirsk  alone,  there  were  six  presentments  for  this  offence.1  The 
Justices  did  what  they  could  to  check  the  movement  by  ordering' 
the  “ crosse-stoopes  and  Rayles  ” to  be  pulled  down  and  the 
ditches  to  be  filled  in.  Where  enclosure  did  not  affect  the  public 
highway  the  inhabitants  sometimes  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  a riotous  assembly,  such  as  that  at  Richmond  in  1631, 
resulted.2 3  Though  these  disorders  continued  through  the  Civil  War 
period  they  find  no  reflection  in  the  surveys  which  describe  only 
one  form  of  lawlessness,  namely  the  destruction  of  timber.  This 
the  surveyors  reported  of  Blandesby  Park:  “there  hath  been 
latly  cutt  and  carried  away  as  much  more  wood  as  we  have  valued. 
But  by  whose  order  or  Leave  we  could  not  be  informed.’ ’ The 
wood  valued  amounted  to  £24  9 s.  6 d.z  In  two  years  200  timber 
trees  on  Hough  Hagg,  worth  £100,  were  “ cut  up  by  Divers  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  of  Pickering.”4  This  destruction  was 
not  confined  to  the  North:  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  upwards  of  50,000 
trees  were  destroyed,  much  of  the  destruction  being  done  by  the 
Preservators  of  the  forest  themselves.5 

Lawlessness,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  timber,  finds 
a place  in  the  surveys  because  it  affected  the  amount  which  the 
state  hoped  to  realise  from  the  Crown  lands.  Hence  the  direct 
and  emphatic  references.  With  enclosure  it  is  necessary  to  fall 
back  upon  indirect  indications  and  uncertain  evidence,  though  the 
Pickering  surveys  reveal  more  than  could  be  expected  from  Rose- 
dale.  There  is  indeed  one  direct  and  specific  reference  to  authorised 
enclosure.  On  the  9th  Jan.,  1604,  Ingram  Frizar  was  granted  the 
herbage  and  pannage  of  Langdale6  for  40  years.  He  assigned  it 
to  Thomas  Pudsey,  who  in  turn  assigned  it  to  Leonard  Bower. 
“ The  said  Leonard  Bower  had  granted  to  him  by  Indenture  dated 
xxx  May  xij  James  by  King  James  full  Liberty  and  Power  to 
inclose  all  that  Parcell  of  Grounde  Called  Langdale  during  the 
terme  afforesaide  to  convert  the  same  to  Tillage  or  other  uses  also 
to  erect  houses  to  dwell  in  or  other  houses  on  the  premisses  so  as 


1 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  iv,  51,  71,  80, 
92,  113- 

2 Ibid.,  iii,  318. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  13.  In  New- 
ton Dale  30  trees  valued  at  £ 20  were 
cut  down  by  order  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  for  the  repair  of  Scar- 
borough Castle:  G.  Home,  Evolution 
of  an  English  Town,  p.  183. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  44.  In  1652 

Wm.  Fleming  wrote  to  John  Bankes 

referring  to  his  estate  at  Rydal, 


Westmorland,  “ daylie  greate  spoyle 
is  done  in  the  woodes  " : Flemings  in 
Oxford,  i,  25. 

5  Cal.  S.P.D.,  1649-50,  p.  444. 

The  official  policy  of  the  Inter- 
regnum was  equally  destructive  of 
timber : Albion,  Forests  and  Sea 
Power,  p.  128. 

8 According  to  a note  by  Webb  in 
the  margin,  Langdale  should  be 
Langdon,  P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  26. 
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ther  weere  ten  acres  of  ground  Laidd  to  every  house,  yeilding 
and  paying  therefore  as  an  Increase  of  rent  twenty  shillings/’1 
Bower  made  use  of  his  power  and  enclosed  240  acres,  which  he 
divided  into  nine  holdings,  ranging  in  area  from  15  to  60  acres.2 
Apparently  he  did  not  enclose  all  Langdale,  for  the  survey  con- 
tinues, “ this  parte  which  the  severall  tennants  of  Langdale  holde 
inclosed  is  not  all  Langdale,  they  have  not  inclosed  all  the  West 
sides  (which  is  the  greater  half)  although  it  is  granted  in  the  said 
lease,  because  one  Mr  Hutchinson  doth  claim  a Windrake3  in  the 
said  West  side  as  in  right  of  the  Abbey  of  Wickham  which  his 
predecessors  purchased  of  King  Henry  VIII.”  This  West  side  of 
448  acres  was  judged — “ besides  a right  to  the  said  Mr  Hutchinson 
in  leue  of  the  common  he  holdeth  there — to  be  worth  to  the  Ten- 
nants if  they  will  inclose  it  £xxv  per  annum.”4 

Several  facts  emerge  from  this  interesting  grant.  In  the  first 
place,  though  it  was  made  by  the  Crown,  it  does  not  show  James 
as  a supporter  of  unregulated  enclosure.  It  was  enclosure  of 
pasture,  not  arable ; and  there  is  a hint  in  the  grant  that  it  might 
result  in  the  conversion  to  tillage.  Nor  was  it  to  help  to  produce 
a landless  class  of  labourers.  Each  house  was  to  have  10  acres  of 
ground  laid  to  it,  which  was  six  acres  in  excess  of  statutory  require- 
ments. The  Act  of  1589,  demanding  that  four  acres  of  land  should 
be  laid  to  each  new  tenement,  was  still  in  force.5  There  was,  too, 
a definite  attempt  to  get  it  observed.  At  Thirsk  Quarter  Sessions 
in  1647  Henry  Cholmley  of  Tunstall  was  charged  with  converting 
a ruinous  dwelling  house  into  two  cottages  without  laying  four 
acres  of  land  to  each.6  Similar  presentments  occur  at  Richmond 
in  1652,  at  Kirkby  Moorside  in  1653,  and  at  Bedale  in  1655. 7 The 
Crown  was  therefore  merely  increasing  what  was  already  a statutory 
requirement;  but  the  precise  regulations  which  it  laid  down  stand 
in  favourable  contrast  to  the  provisions  of  a similar  grant  made 
after  the  Restoration.  In  1665  Francis  Dickinson  was  granted 
the  Haggs  of  Pickering  for  50  years  or  three  lives,  “ and  alsoe  full 
and  free  power,  licence  and  authorite  to  inclose  the  Haggs  and 
Woodlands  aforesaid  or  every  or  any  of  them  and  to  erect  or  build 
one  messuage  or  barne  or  other  edifices  upon  any  of  them.”8  There 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  26. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  27. 

3 V.  supra,  p.  50.  This  is  a good 
illustration  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
obstacles  that  were  in  the  path  of 
enclosure. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  28;  the  West 

side  was  sold  (together  with  tene- 

ments and  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern 

near  Charing  Cross)  at  20  years’ 


purchase  of  the  rent  of  ^25.  P.R.O., 

Exch.  K.R.,  Certificates  as  to  the  sale 
oj  Crown  lands. 

5 31  Eliz.,  c.  7. 

6 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  v,  1,  cf.  Hert- 
ford County  Records,  Sessions  Rolls, 
i,  80,  119,  126. 

7 N.R.Q.S.  Records,  v,  114,  123,  191. 

8 P.R.O.,  Exch.  L.R.,  Enrolment 
of  leases,  xii,  406. 
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is  some  safeguard  here,  but  it  is  less  precise  than  that  which  James 
stipulated. 

Secondly,  the  grant  of  Langdale  tells  something  of  the  relative 
values  of  enclosed  and  unenclosed  land.  It  was  assumed  through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  century  that  enclosure  brought  increased 
value,  “ for  one  acre  enclosed  is  worth  one  and  a halfe  in  common, 
if  the  ground  be  fitting  thereto,”  declared  Norden’s  Surveyor.1 
Plattes  went  further  in  asserting  that  “ one  acre  of  land  enclosed 
is  better  than  foure  acres  of  the  same  in  common.”2  This  in- 
creased value  was  no  mere  theoretical  speculation  of  the  pamph- 
leteers. Best,  a practical  farmer,  speaking  of  his  own  district  of 
Elmswell  in  the  East  Riding,  declared,  “ Allice  Edwards  used  to 
lette  her  lands  in  the  pasture  for  2s.  6 d.;  and  nowe,  since  they 
weare  inclosed,  shee  letteth  them  for  ys.  and  ys.  6 d.  a lande.”3  In 
a lesser  degree  these  increases  are  confirmed  by  the  Langdale  grant. 
Bower  was  to  pay  20s.  as  increase  of  rent;  the  original  rent  was 
£3.  Enclosure  therefore  increased  the  rent  of  the  land  by  33 J%. 
The  actual  increase  of  value  was  probably  of  a higher  percentage, 
for  the  enclosed  land  was  valued  above  the  rent  at  £52  12s.  4 dd 
Taking  the  total  value,  the  land  was  worth  45.  8d.  per  acre,  which 
is  slightly  more  than  the  Pickering  average  for  pasture.  On  the 
other  hand,  Westside,  even  when  enclosed,  was  to  be  worth  only 
-£25  for  448  acres,  or  is.  id.  per  acre.5  But  this  land  must  indeed 
have  been  poor,  for  unenclosed  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
valued  at  all.  It  is  evident  in  the  case  of  Langdale  that  enclosure 
did  bring  increased  value,  though  it  was  not  the  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent,  increase  of  the  pamphleteer. 

The  grant  of  Langdale  is  the  most  specific  reference  to  enclosure 
in  the  Pickering  surveys;  further  evidence  is  more  indirect.  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  some  enclosure  had  taken  place  without  in  any 
way  infringing  the  common  open  field  system  of  husbandry.  This 
enclosure  was  by  a series  of  encroachments  made  on  the  commons 
or  wastes.  It  largely  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  term 
“ close  ” 54  times  and  of  “ croft  ” 21  times  in  the  Pickering  sur- 
veys. There  are  three  examples  of  these  encroachments.  James 
Elliott  and  William  Loving  received  a grant  of  “ certaine  Lands 
lying  in  Goathland  als  Goadland,  sometimes  encroached,  knowne 
by  the  name  of  Intaks.”6  There  were  29  of  these  intakes,  ranging 

1 Norden  Surveyor’s  Dialogue  4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  27;  addition 

(1618),  p.  99.  of  particulars  gives  ^52  12s.  2 d. 

2 Plattes,  Discovery  of  Infinite  5 Ibid.,  f.  28. 

Treasure  (1639),  p.  18.  6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  28. 

3 Best,  Rural  Economy  in  York- 
shire in  1641,  p.  131. 
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in  size  from  i rood  to  22  acres.  The  total  area  of  157  acres  1 rood 
10  perches  was  valued  at  £33  14s.  nd.  per  annum,  or  about  4s.  3^. 
per  acre,  which  was  only  a slight  increase  over  the  average.  In 
the  second  example  the  same  lessees  received  the  intakes  of  the 
manor  of  Scalby,  which  in  some  cases  consisted  merely  of  a barn 
or  a house,  with  or  without  garden.1  Of  the  land  valued  separately 
from  the  premises  82  acres  2 roods  26  perches  were  valued  at 
£22  8s.  4 d.  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  5 s.  5 d.  per  acre.  In  neither 
of  these  examples  were  the  encroachments  of  recent  date,  for  the 
leases  of  both  were  dependent  on  the  expiration  of  former  leases 
which  went  back  to  Elizabeth.  The  final  example  is  of  tenements, 
“ all  of  them  in  or  nere  the  towne  of  Pickering  afforesaid  being 
enchroachments  in  the  Lords  waste  there  and  some  of  them  newly 
taken  in.”2  The  encroachments  comprised  nine  shops,  12  houses, 
and  four  closes  of  ground,  of  which  one  of  one  acre  two  roods  of 
meadow  was  valued  as  highly  as  £1  8s.  10 d.  per  acre.3  The  en- 
croachments had  been  granted  as  copyhold  by  the  Steward,  but 
the  surveyors  held  the  grant  to  be  invalid.4 

Turning  from  these  systematic  encroachments  there  remain  only 
the  casual  references  to  enclosures  and  intakes  to  be  considered. 
These,  by  their  very  scarcity,  are  in  some  degree  evidence  of  an 
immobile  society.  They  occur  but  half  a dozen  times  throughout 
the  Pickering  surveys.  Thus  within  Blandesby  Park  there  was 
“ a parcell  of  meadow  ground  latly  inclosed  and  knowne  by  the 
name  of  new  close.”5  This  was  no  breach  in  the  customary  system 
of  cultivation,  for  Blandesby  Park  was  naturally  enclosed;  but  it 
does  illustrate  the  definite  use  to  which  the  term  “ new  close  ” 
was  put.  Again,  Beatrice  Hassell  held  a sheep  pasture  “ bounded 
West  by  the  inclosures,”  while  her  subtenant,  John  Bosse,  had  a 
40-acre  pasture  called  the  “ Intacke.”6  Casual  reference  is  made 
to  the  “ Beckley  inclosure  ” held  by  Sir  John  Danvers7  and  to 
“ certeine  Inclosed  grounde  belonging  to  the  Towne  of  Kenthorpe.”8 

The  only  possible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  evidence  is 
that  the  enclosure  of  Pickering  was  a thing  of  the  eighteenth 
rather  than  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Under  the  early  Stuarts 
the  manor  appears  to  have  remained  almost  unchanged.  Whether 
there  was  resistance  to  change,  or  no  change  was  attempted,  can 
perhaps  never  be  shown.  The  scanty  data  as  to  values  shows 
on  the  whole  that  enclosure  was  economically  advantageous,  but 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  73.  5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  9. 

2 Ibid.,  43,  f.  3.  6 Ibid.,  f.  39. 

3 Ibid.,  ff.  5-6.  7 Ibid.,  f.  18. 

4 V.  supra,  p.  12.  8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  43,  f.  1. 
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•economic  advantage  was  as  yet  insufficient  to  transform  the 

countryside  or  break  up  a system  entrenched  behind  half  a thousand 

years  of  custom.  _ 

TABLES. 

I.  Value  of  meadow  where  given  separately  in  the  principal 
Pickering  Survey.  (P.S.,  Yorks.,  42.) 


No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A.  R. 

P. 

annum. 

£ s • d. 

6 

100 

100 

50 

1 2 

15  6 

52 

1 

4 4 

54 

5 

3 

64 

2 

10 

Total 

107  1 

104  9 10 

Average  value  19s 

6 d.  an 

acre  per  annum. 

II. 

Value  of  meadow  where  given  separately  in  the  principal 

Rosedale  Survey. 

(P.s., 

Yorks.,  50.) 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

3 

5 

2 8 

23 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1 4 

23 

3 

12 

4 

12 

2 8 

23 

3 

15 

4 

3 

12 

25 

6 

1 10 

6 

1 

6 

26-7 

4 

16 

6 

2 

10 

29 

5 

1 5 

12 

1 

6 

30 

2 

10 

12 

12.. 

9 

40 

2 

4 

14 

5 

1 10 

43 

4 

16 

17 

5 

10 

45 

5 

1 

17 

20 

5 

48 

3 

12 

21 

1 

5 

50-1 

4 

1 

23 

3 3 • • 

10  6 

Total 

. . 103  2 . . 

25  4 6 

Average  value  4s.  10 d.  an  acre  per  annum. 

III. 

Value  of  arable  where  given  separately  in  the  principal 

Rosedale  Survey.  (P.S.,  Yorks.,  50.) 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

14 

4 

1 

30 

3 

15 

14 

6 

1 10 

30 

3 

12 

14 

6 

1 4 

39 

. . 1 

4 

21 

2 

10 

45 

3 

12 

21 

2 

8 

47 

32.. 

14 

21 

8 

1 12 

47 

2 

10 

23 

32.. 

10  6 

47 

2 

8 

27 

3 

12 

5i 

2 

10 

27 

2 

. 6 

Total 

. • 56 

11  17  6 

Average  value  4 s.  2f d.  an  acre  per  annum. 

/ 
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IV.  Value  of  pasture  where  given  separately  in  the  principal 
Pickering  Survey.  (P.S.,  Yorks.,  42.) 


No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per  annum. 

folio. 

A. 

R.  P. 

£ s- 

d. 

11 

565 

1 27 

107  17 

11 

no 

2 20 

29  6 

53 

2 

10 

6 

57 

2 

10 

6 

57 

1 

20 

11 

9 

Total 

679 

2 27 

139  15 

7 

Average  value  4s.  1 \d.  an  acre  per  annum. 


V.  Value  of  pasture  where  given  separately  in  the  principal 


Rosedale 

Survey. 

(P.S.,  Yorks.,  50.) 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A. 

R. 

annum. 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1 

• • 

40 

2 

27 

3 

12 

3 

4 

1 

4 

27 

4 

16 

3 

40 

8 

27 

3 

9 

5 

9 

1 

7 

28 

4 

1 

10 

4 

1 

28 

5 

1 

10 

11 

4 

1 

28 

3 2 

17  6- 

12 

2 

2 

15 

29 

2 2 

12  6- 

12 

1 

4 

29 

3 

4 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

29 

3 

15 

12 

1 

2 

9 

30 

2 2 

10 

12 

2 

2 

12 

6 

30 

4 

16 

12 

4 

1 

3i 

6 

1 

10 

12 

1 

5 

3i 

2 

6 

12 

4 

16 

32 

5 

1 

10 

14 

1 

6 

32 

5 

1 

14 

4 

1 

4 

32 

4 

16 

15 

5 

7 

/ 

6 

32 

2 2 

12  6- 

16 

2 

8 

32 

4 

1 

4 

16 

2 

8 

33 

3 2 

17  6^ 

16 

2 

8 

33 

2 

10 

16 

2 

10 

33 

4 

16 

17 

1 

2 

7 

6 

33 

2 

10 

17 

20 

2 

33 

6 

12 

17 

1 

6 

34 

2 

8 

18 

3 

15 

34 

14 

1 

8 

18 

3 

12 

35 

4 

1 

18 

14 

1 

8 

35 

2 

10 

18 

6 

1 

10 

35 

8 

1 

12 

19 

12 

1 

8 

35 

3 

12 

21 

4 

1 

36 

4 

1 

23 

3 

2 

10 

6 

37 

1 

4 

23 

3 

5 

37 

4 

16 

23 

3 

2 

17 

6 

38  .. 

5 

1 

23 

8 

1 

15 

38  .. 

2 

8 

24 

18 

1 

14 

38  .. 

2 

6 

26 

2 

2 

10 

39  • • 

2 

10 
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No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A. 

R. 

annum. 

£ s • d. 

folio. 

A. 

R. 

annum. 

£ s.  d. 

39 

7 

1 1 

45 

5 

12 

40 

2 

12 

45 

1 

2 

6 

40 

2 

12 

46 

40 

3 

41 

1 

2 

7 6 

46 

20 

2 8 

41 

1 

3 

47 

4 

12 

42  .. 

4 

2 

1 6 

47 

1 

3 

43  • • 

3 

12 

47 

2 

2 

7 6 

43 

6 

1 10 

48  .. 

3 

2 

14 

44 

2 

12 

48  .. 

4 

16 

44 

4 

1 

48  .. 

1 

4 

44 

2 

10 

48  .. 

4 

15 

44 

1 

6 

48  .. 

1 

5 

44 

16 

2 

50 

4 

1 

45 

45 

16 

1 

2 12 

3 

Total  . . 

534 

2 

90  12  6 

Average  value  3s.  4§ d.  an  acre  per  annum. 


III.  North  Riding  Surveys  other  than  those  of  Pickering- 

and  Rosedale. 

Outside  Rosedale  and  Pickering  there  are  14  Parliamentary 
surveys  dealing  with  North  Riding  Crown  estates.  These  show  a 
variety  of  subject  and  a diversity  of  interest  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  consider  them  as  a unified  whole:  they  range  from 
mere  lists  of  rents  to  full  descriptions  of  parks,  from  lead  mines 
to  tolls.  It  is  only  possible  therefore  to  consider  them  individually 
and  apart:  to  give  what  is  virtually  an  abstract  of  each  survey 
in  order  to  show  what  interest  it  has  in  itself  and  what  interest 
it  has  in  confirming  or  contradicting  the  conclusions  already 
reached. 

1.  Bulmer. 

The  first  of  these  surveys  consists  of  “ divers  certainties  issuing 
out  of  the  Hundred  or  Wappentake  of  Buhner.”1  It  was  made 
on  3rd  Dec.,  1651,  and  contains  a list  of  Blanch  farm  rents  “ col- 
lected by  the  Bayleife  and  paide  by  the  High  Sheriffe  of  the  County 
of  Yorke,  twice  in  the  yeare  Vizt  Easter  and  Michaelmas.”2  The 
rents  varied  from  3 d.,  “ answered  by  the  Bayleife  of  the  said 
Wappentake,”3  to  16s.  8d.  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sheriff 
Hutton  and  Stockton.4  They  total  in  all  £4  2 s.  A court  baron 
held  every  three  weeks  was  valued  at  £9  per  annum.5 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  3. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  1. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  3. 


4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  1. 
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2.  Birdforth. 

The  second  survey,  made  in  Jan.,  1651,  deals  with  the  blanch 
farm  rents  of  Birdforth.1  These  varied  from  is.  yd.,  for  land 
belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Arden,  to  16s.  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirkby2;  they  totalled  £4  4s.3  Many  of  these  rents  were  due 
from  the  monastic  lands  of  Rievaulx,  Fountains,  Newburgh,  and 
“ lands  anciently  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Mountgrace  in  Mount- 
grace  Hartsey  but  fallen  to  the  Crowne  by  reason  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  said  Priory.”4  The  “ Court  Baron  or  Hundred  Court  ” was 
worth  £8  per  annum.5 

3.  Langbaurgh. 

The  survey  of  Langbaurgh,  dated  23rd  Dec.,  1651,  deals  only 
with  two  ancient  rents  of  £13  6s.  8d.  and  £20  payable  out  of  the 
Wapentake.6  The  surveyors  appear  to  have  undertaken  historical 
research  into  the  origin  of  the  rents.  They  reported  “ King  John 
about  the  eighth  yeare  of  his  reigne  granted  unto  Peter  de  Brus 
the  aforesaid  Wappentake  of  Langbargh  to  him  and  his  heires. 
Paying  therefore  yearely  into  the  Exchequer  twenty  marks  ....  and 
for  increase  of  Rent  twenty  pounds  for  all  services  as  well  for  pleas 
which  belonged  to  the  Crowne  answerable  before  the  Justices  at 
Assize  ....  as  for  Pleas  which  belonge  to  the  Sheriffe  ....  For 
which  consideration  the  said  Peter  and  his  heirs  are  to  have  the 
said  Wappentake  by  the  said  services  truely  and  freely  with  the 
appurtanencies,  Liberties  and  free  customs  there  of.”7  From 
Peter  de  Brus  the  Wapentake  descended  to  Walter  de  Fauconberg,8 
from  his  heirs  to  John  Conyers,  and  from  him  to  Lord  Darcy.  In 
the  end  the  surveyors  had  to  confess  that  the  rents  had  not  been 
paid  since  the  memory  of  man,  but  there  was  no  reason  shown 
why  they  should  not  be  paid. 


4.  Ryedale. 

The  fourth  of  the  North  Riding  surveys,  made  in  Dec.,  1651, 
deals  with  the  blanch  farm  rents  of  Ryedale.9  These  amounted 
to  £3  10s.  5 d.,  but  of  late  only  £1  xys.  8d.  had  been  collected.10 
The  rents  varied  from  is.  paid  by  Lord  Hastings  to  10s.  8d.  due 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  4. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  4,  f.  2. 

3 An  addition  of  the  particulars 
gives  £4  os.  3 d. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  4,  f.  2.  Mountgrace 

Priory  is  in  the  Parish  of  East 

Harlsey,  north  of  Northallerton. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  1. 


6 P.S.,  Yorks.,  9. 

7 Ibid.,  f.  1. 

8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  9,  f.  2.  Peter  de 
Brus  died  without  male  heirs:  his 
sister  Agnes  married  Walter  de 
Fauconberg.  Camden,  iii,  18. 

9 P.S.,  Yorks.,  11. 

19  Ibid.,  f.  1. 
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from  lands  of  the  Monastery  of  Rievaulx.  They  included  a rent  of 
2S.,  “ paid  out  of  certaine  Lands  lying  in  Stillington  heertofore  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  Heir/’1 
The  Court  Baron  was  worth  £8  per  annum;  but  the  profits  had 
not  previously  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  but  allowed  to  the 
Sheriffes  as  part  of  the  charges  they  have  been  at  in  their  Office, 
which  Casualties  the  Sheriffs  have  commonly  granted  to  the 
Bayliffs  of  the  Respective  Wappentakes.”2 


5.  Lands  in  Barton. 

The  next  survey,  made  in  Aug.,  1651,  deals  with  several  parcels 
of  land  in  Barton,  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  St.  Agatha,  but  held  by  the  Crown  through  attainder.3  The 
total  area  was  32  acres,  of  which  28  were  pasture,  three  arable,  and 
one  meadow.  Thomas  Nysam  held  as  undertenant  five  selions  or 
one  acre  of  meadow  and  six  acres  of  pasture,  of  which  three  were 
“ scituated  in  a certaine  place  Called  Northfeild  in  Barton. ”4 
Robert  Bacon  held  10  acres  of  pasture  in  the  Northfield  and  John 
Clement  eight  acres  of  pasture  and  three  of  arable  in  the  Eastfield. 
The  tenancy  of  four  acres  of  pasture  was  not  specified.  The  land 
was  apparently  enclosed,  though  the  field  names  betray  the  earlier 
open-field  husbandry.  The  whole  of  the  land  was  leased  by  Letters 
Patent,  dated  10  March,  1637,  to  Robert  Frank,  Jun.,  for  21  years 
at  a rent  of  30s.  The  surveyors  valued  the  land  at  £12  12 s.5 
Besides  the  usual  conditions  of  repairing  the  premises  and  paying 
the  rent,  and  the  usual  exceptions  of  woods,  underwoods,  and 
■quarries,  the  lease  contains  an  interesting  stipulation — “ if  the 
foresaide  Robert  Franke  his  executors  or  assignees  did  demise  or 
lett  the  foreseide  land  to  any  who  heretofore  did  claime  any  Right 
in  the  foreseide  premises  that  then  the  grant  should  be  void.”6 
Such  a condition  is  unique  in  the  North  Riding  surveys.  Its 
exact  meaning  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  prohibit 
sub-letting:  both  Nysam  and  Bacon  are  definitely  described  as 
undertenants.  It  would  appear  to  mean  that  the  land  must  not 
be  sub-let  or  assigned  to  the  heirs  of  the  attainted,  who  might 
•claim  a right  in  it. 


1 Ibid.,  f.  3. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  2. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  16;  St.  Agatha  was 
situated  at  Easby  in  Swaledale. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  16,  f.  1. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  3.  The  land  was  sold  to 

James  Clement  at  14  years’  purchase 


of  the  rent  of  £1  10s.  plus  seven 
years’  purchase  of  the  improved  value 
of  £11  26'.,  making  a total  of  £gS  14s. 
P.R.O.,  Exch.  K.R.,  Certificates  as  to 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands. 

3 Ibid. 
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6.  Tolls  of  Boroughbridge. 

Two  surveys  dated  Sept.,  1654,  deal  with  the  tolls  at  the  South 
and  North  ends  of  Boroughbridge.1 2  The  first  comprises  the 
stallage  and  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs  and  the  toll  of  the  South 
end  of  the  Bridge,  which  were  valued  at  £14  16s.  8d.  “ All  that 

Court  commonly  called  the  Burgh  Court,  three  weeks  courts  and 
other  courts  whatsoever  ” were  valued  at  £6  13s.  4 d?  The 
premises  in  connection  with  the  toll  paid  a rent  of  £5  per  annum 
and  were  valued  at  £6  is.  10 d.  They  were  enjoyed  by  Arthur 
Alborough,  who  claimed  them  as  part  of  the  manor  of  Aldborough, 
but  no  grant  was  produced  to  make  good  the  claim.3  The  second 
survey  deals  with  the  toll  of  the  North  end  of  the  Bridge,  which 
was  worth  £5  6s.  The  premises  were  valued  at  £2  per  annum, 
“ which  said  rent,”  the  surveyors  reported,  “ is  purchased  of  the 
state.”  The  premises  were  claimed  by  Thomas  Tankerd  without 
any  apparent  title;  he  was  ordered  to  show  his  interest  before 
the  trustees  and  surveyor-general.4 

The  Bridge  itself  has  frequently  been  commented  on  by  travel- 
lers. Leland  crossed  over  it  “ From  Ginden  Lordeship  to  Borow- 
Bridge  by  Corne  and  Pasture  Grounde  a 3 miles.  There  I passed 
over  a great  Bridge  of  stone  on  We.”5  In  the  same  century  it  was 
admired  by  Camden,  who  remarks,  ‘'Not  much  lower  on  the  Ure 
stands  the  little  town  of  Burrowbridge,  so  called  from  its  bridge 
over  the  river,  now  lofty  and  beautifully  built  of  hewn  stone; 
though  in  Edward  IPs  time  it  seems  to  have  been  of  timber.”6 
Finally  the  indefatigable  Celia  Fiennes  passed  over  “ a large  stone 
bridge  ” at  Boroughbridge,  though  she  imagined  that  she  was 
crossing  “ the  river  Lid  or  Ouse.”7 


7.  Lead  Mines. 


The  next  survey  is  a short  account  made  in  July,  1650,  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  Swaledale  lead  mines.8  Harkerside  was 
valued  at  £20,  Whiteheld  at  £22,  Grinton  at  £6,  and  Lremington 


at  £12,  making  a total  annual 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  21  and  22,  see 
Appendix  II,  A and  B. 

2 P.S.,  Yorks.,  21,  f.  1.  The  tolls 
and  profits  of  the  courts  were  sold  at 
15  years’  purchase;  P.R.O.,  Exch. 
K.R.,  Certificates  as  to  the  sale  of 
Crown  lands. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  21,  f.  2. 

4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  22,  f.  1. 


value  of  £60.  These  mines  were 

5 Leland,  Itinerary,  ed.  Hearne,. 

3rd  ed.,  i,  95.  “ We  ” is  of  course 

the  Ure. 

6 Camden  Britannia,  ed.  Gough, 
1789,  iii,  8. 

7 Celia  Fiennes,  Through  England 
on  a side  Saddle,  ed.  Griffiths,  p.  184. 

8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  26,  and  see  Appen- 
dix II  C. 
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described  as  being  in  the  Lordship  of  Richmond  or  Middleham.1 
By  lease  dated  i May,  1628,  they  were  granted  to  Humphrey 
Wharton  for  21  years  at  a rent  of  20s.  per  annum.  They  reverted 
to  the  Crown  on  the  Restoration  and  were  leased  by  William  III 
to  Henry  Tushingham  in  1696.  Nine  years  later  they  were  claimed 
by  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  but  judgment  was  given  for  the  Crown 
lessee,  Tushingham,  in  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  this  suit  that  the  mines  were  claimed  to  be  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of  Bridlington.2 

For  centuries  these  lead  mines  were  of  considerable  importance. 
Leland  remarks,  “ Grenton  is  a litle  Market  Towne  ripa  citer 
Sualae  a VI.  Miles  West  above  Richemont.  The  Market  is  of 
Corne  and  Linyn  Cloth  for  men  of  Suadale  the  wich  be  much  usid 
in  digging  Leade  Owre.  On  eche  side  of  Suadale  be  great e Hilles 
where  they  digge.”3  Later  he  continues,  “ Suadale  litle  Corne 
and  much  Gresse,  no  Wodd  but  Linge,  and  sum  Nutte  Trees,  the 
Woodde  that  they  brenne  their  Leade  is  brought  owte  of  the  Parte 
of  the  Shire  and  owte  of  Dirhamshir.”4  Whitaker  ascribes  the 
disappearance  of  the  red  deer  (which,  according  to  him,  remained 
in  considerable  numbers  till  about  1725)  to  the  destruction  of  woods 
for  lead  smelting.5  Besides  the  lack  of  wood  there  was  another 
difficulty  which  Camden  observed:  speaking  of  Richmondshire,  he 
declared,  “ The  hills  themselves  yield  plenty  of  lead,  coal  and 
copper.  For  in  a charter  of  Edward  IV  we  find  mentioned  a 
copper  mine  near  the  town  of  Richmond.  But  avarice,  which 
would  urge  mankind  to  carry  their  researches  even  to  hell  itself, 
has  made  no  great  progress  in  these  mountains,  discouraged  per- 
haps by  the  difficulty  of  carriage.”6  Leland,  too,  noticed  this 
difficulty  in  connection  with  the  “ Vavnes  of  Coles  found  in  the 
upper  Parte  of  the  West  Mountaines  of  Richemontshire.”7  It  was 
partly  this  difficulty  of  carriage  which  killed  the  industry,  though 
it  was  a long  time  in  dying.  In  1840  it  was  reckoned  that  the 
Swaledale  mines  produced  3,000  tons  per  annum.8  Indeed,  it  is 
within  living  memory  that  the  last  of  the  Swaledale  lead  mines 
was  abandoned:  the  deserted  workings  still  disfigure  the  sides  of 
the  fells  and  point  to  an  industry  which  has  vanished  from  the 


dales. 


1 Ibid.,  f.  1.  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  i,  237, 

ii,  351-2,  371. 


4 Ibid.,  p.  122. 

5 Whitaker,  Richmondshire , i,  309. 

6 Camden,  iii,  23. 

7 Leland,  viii,  19. 

8 Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary , 


2 Plantagenet-Harrison,  History  of 

Yorks.,  p.  241;  the  lease  of  1628  is 

not  mentioned  by  the  surveyors. 


3 Leland,  v,  117. 


iv,  666. 
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8.  New  Malton  Tenements. 

Two  short  surveys  deal  with  tenements  in  New  Malton.1  The 
first,  made  3rd  Jan.,  1651,  comprises  three  houses  in  the  occupation 
of  Michael  Moses  or  his  assignees.  They  were  rented  at  65.  8d., 
13s.  4 d.,  and  205.,  and  were  worth  above  the  rent  20s.,  60s.,  and 
60s.  respectively.  Moses  claimed  to  hold  by  lease,  but  none  was 
produced;  he  claimed  also  to  be  the  discoverer,  but  this  was 
disallowed  by  the  Surveyor-general.2  The  second  survey,  made  on 
20th  Sept.,  1654,  deals  with  three  more  houses,  all  held,  but  sub- 
let, by  Mr.  Mason.3  The  first,  “ conteyning  two  Roomes  belowe 
stairs  and  one  above  with  a little  yard  in  which  is  a little  house 
built  conteyning  one  Roome  and  a little  stable  of  one  Bay  of 
Building/'  was  worth  upon  improvement  24s.  per  annum.4  The 
second  of  “ one  roome  and  a little  yard  on  the  backeside  " was 
worth  iis.,5  and  the  third,  also  of  one  room,  was  worth  10s.  per 
annum.6  They  were  held  by  lease  at  a rent  of  9s.,  but  no  lease 
was  produced.  A barn,  with  five  bays  of  building,  was  worth 
10s.  per  annum;  it  was  claimed  by  Moses  as  “ apurtenant  to  his 
house  which  was  lately  purchased  of  the  state."  Apparently  the 
claim  was  disallowed.7  The  survey  ends  with  a parcel  of  ground. 
New  Biggin,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Harrison,  “ 2 roods  more  or 
less  ....  abutting  on  the  East  upon  Old  Malton  feild."  It  was 
worth  upon  improvement  20s.  per  annum.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  class  of  land  this  was  that  was  worth  £2  per 
acre,  but  the  survey  is  silent  on  the  point.  The  land  had  been 
granted  by  Letters  Patent  of  19th  May,  1597,  to  Robert  Brompton 
for  60  years;  by  various  assignments  it  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  John  Harrison,  who  claimed,  unsuccessfully,  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  it.8 

9.  New  Park. 

The  next  survey  is  that  of  New  Park,  part  of  the  disafforested 
forest  of  Galtres.9  The  Lodge  consisted  of  “ severall  large  and 
handsomme  Roomes  viz.  a hall,  a parlour,  a Kitchinge,  a buttery, 
a seller,  and  other  necessary  lower  rooms ; six  faire  lodginge  cham- 
bers above  the  stairs  with  large  windows  juttinge  out  on  the  south 
side  of  the  said  house  with  loftes  over  the  same"....  and  the 
usual  garden,  barns  and  stables,  together  with  one  acre  two  roods 
of  land.  It  was  valued  at  £20  per  annum.10  The  Little  Lodge  of 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  36  and  37.  6 Ibid.,  f.  2. 

2 V.  supra.  7 Ibid. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  37.  8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  37,  f.  3. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  1.  9 P.S.,  Yorks.,  38. 

5 Ibid.  10  Ibid.,  f.  1. 
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the  underkeeper  with  three  roods  of  land,  was  worth  £i  6s.  8d.  per 
annum.1  The  Park  itself  consisted  of  995  acres  3 roods  and 
was  divided  into  three  portions  for  the  purchasers’  convenience. 
The  first  division  of  160  acres  3 roods,  containing  the  Little 
Lodge,  was  valued  at  £64  6s.  per  annum,  or  8s.  per  acre.  The 
second,  of  237  acres  3 roods,  was  valued  at  £79  5s.  per  annum, 
or  6s.  8d.  per  acre;  the  third,  of  597  acres  1 rood,  containing  the 
Great  Lodge,  was  valued  at  £199  is.  8d.  per  annum,  or  6s.  8d. 
per  acre.2  The  total  value  of  the  Park  was  therefore  £363  19s.  4 d. 
Turning  to  its  contents,  270  fallow  deer  were  valued  at  £i8o.3  Of 
the  timber  1,861  trees  of  the  better  sort  were  divided  into  two  lots 
of  1,273,  worth  £1,124  2s.,  and  588  worth  £398  2s.,  making  a total 
of  £1,522  4s.  The  old  decayed  wood,  “ fit  for  little  other  then 
the  fire,”  consisted  of  3,492  trees,  of  which  675  were  worth  £176  13s. 
and  2,817  worth  £699  11s.,  making  a total  of  £876  4s.  60  loads 

of  thornwood  were  valued  at  £12  or  4s.  the  load.  Thus  the  timber 
consisted  of  5,353  trees  in  all  and  was  worth  (with  the  thornwood) 
£2,410  8s.4 

Of  the  two  keepers  of  the  Park  the  chief  got  “£13  6s.  8d.  per 
annum,  two  horses,  six  cowes  and  fowre  breeders  keepinge  there- 
in”; the  underkeeper  got  £10  and  the  same  number  of  cattle.5 
The  surveyors  reported  that  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  tenant  of  the 
Park,  “ is  to  einoy  the  said  Parke  until  Michaelmas  next  by  lease 
from  us,  who  covenanteth  besides  his  rent  to  satisfy  the  keepers, 
meinteyne  the  pale  of  the  said  parke  and  other  mounds,  togeather 
with  the  lodge,  in  good  repayre  and  the  Deere  from  spoyl.”6  They 
concluded  by  recommending  that  neither  of  the  lodges  should  be 
demolished;  the  great  lodge  “ beinge  lately  well  repavred  and 
made  fitt  and  conveniente  for  an  habitation”;  the  little  lodge 
being  “ very  commodious  for  a Servante.”7 

10.  Northstead. 

Of  the  minor  surveys  that  of  the  manor  of  Northstead,  made  in 
May,  1650,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.8  It  deals  with  500 
acres  1 rood  of  land,  of  which  40  acres  were  unclassified,  31 
were  described  as  arable  and  pasture,  five  as  pasture  with  meadow 
and  paddock,  and  the  remaining  424  acres  1 rood  as  pasture. 
The  entire  manor  was  enclosed,  though  some  of  the  closes  were 
“ in  the  occupation  of  divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scarborough  and 

1 Ibid.,  f.  2.  4 P.S.,  Yorks.,  38,  ff.  2-3. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  3.  5 Ibid.,  f.  4. 

3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  38,  f.  2.  These  had  6 Ibid. 

been  reduced  to  12  by  the  Restora-  7 Ibid. 

tion.  V.C.H.,  N.R.,  ii,  197.  8 P.S.,  Yorks.,  39. 
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Scawby.”1  It  is  not  easy  to  get  statistics  of  the  size  of  holdings, 
but  omitting  all  doubtful  cases,  including  234  acres  3 roods  in 
the  joint  occupation  of  Thompson  and  the  Kelds,  there  were  two 
holdings  under  10  acres,  three  of  from  10  to  20  acres,  and  four 
from  20  to  30  acres.  None  of  these  had  any  dwelling  attached, 
for  the  surveyors  reported  f<  There  is  not  any  house  upon  the 
premises  nor  any  wood  considerable  more  than  the  hedgerowes 
and  they  fitt  only  for  mendinge  and  Fencinge.”2  It  seems  clear 
that  at  some  period  enclosure,  with  conversion  to  pasture,  had 
brought  with  it  depopulation.  The  survey  speaks  of  “ All  that 
close  or  Inclosed  peice  of  pasture  grounde  ....  wherein  lately  stoode 
the  manor  House. ”3  Later  there  is  a reference  to  a close  “ wherein 
a House  heretofore  stoode. ”4  The  424  acres  1 rood  of  pasture 
were  valued  at  £198  ys.  8d.  per  annum  or  9 s.  4 \d.  per  acre;  the 
highest  value  was  20s.  per  acre  and  the  lowest  6s.  8d.  Thus  this 
enclosed  pasture  ground  was  worth  almost  double  the  average  for 
pasture  for  the  North  Riding. 

No  lease  was  at  first  produced  for  the  Manor,  but  only  “ severall 
Meane  assignments/’  reciting  a Patent  of  6th  May,  1609,  granting 
the  manor  to  Thomas  Cachmay  and  Robert  Corbett  for  60  years 
at  a rent  of  £27  6s.  8dfi  Webb  demanded  the  original  grant, 
which  was  finally  forthcoming.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  Thomp- 
son held  three-quarters  and  the  Kelds  the  other  quarter  of  the 
manor.  A good  proportion  of  these  shares  was  sublet.  The 
manor  was  valued  over  and  above  the  rent  at  £185  4s.  8d.fi  a 
value  which  took  into  account  the  liability  of  the  land  to  pay 
tithes.  The  court  had  not  been  kept  “ tyme  within  minde  ” and 
there  was  no  freehold.7 

Table. 


Value  of  pasture  where  given  separately  in  the  Northstead  Survey. 

(P.S.,  Yorks.,  39.) 


No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

1 

s.  d. 

1 

• 4 

3 

1-2 

17 

. . 17 

2 

9 

9 

2 

1 1 

9 

18 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  39,  ft.  2,  3,  4. 

2 Ibid.,  f.  11. 

3 Ibid.,  f.  1. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  3. 

5 P.S.,  Yorks.,  39,  f.  11. 

6 The  manor  was  sold  to  Edward 
Orpin  at  15  years’  purchase  of  the 


No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

£ 5.  d. 

2 

8 

3 4 

2 

10 

6 13  4 

3 

7 

2 16 

3 

1 2 

US 

rent  (^27  6s.  8 d.),  together  with  five 
years’  purchase  of  the  improved 
value  (^185  4s.  8d.),  making  a total 
purchase  money  of  7X336  3s.  j\d. 
P.R.O.,  Exch.  K.R.,  Certificates  as  to 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands. 

7 P.S.,  Yorks.,  39,  1 11. 
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No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

No.  of 

Area. 

Value  per 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

folio. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

£ s-  d- 

£ s • d. 

3 • • 

10 

6 

7 

5 

1 13  4 

3 

2 

2 

8 

5 

1 10 

4 

6 

2 

8 

4 

1 12 

4 

14 

5 12 

8 

7 

2 16 

4 

3 

2 14 

8 

5 

1 15 

4 

18 

12 

8 

8 

3 4 

4 

24 

8 

9 

2 

1 

5 

56 

. . 18  13  4 

9 

6 

214 

5 

7 

3 10 

9 

4 

1 16 

5 

16 

912 

9 

10 

4 

6 

7 

3 3 

9 

10 

4 

6 

4 

18 

10 

16 

..  568 

6 

7 

29 

10 

26 

8 13  4 

6 

9 

3 3 

10 

26 

10 

7 

3 

14 

10 

26 

11 

7 

3 

11 

10-11 

3 

5 

7 

7 

268 

Total  . . 

424  1 

. . 198  7 8 

Average  value  9s.  an  acre  per  annum. 


11.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Omitting  the  Pickering  and  Rosedale  surveys,  which  have 
been  considered  elsewhere,  the  next  in  order  is  that  of  Sheriff 
Hutton  Park,  dated  Feb.,  1649.1  It  opens  with  a description  of 
the  Great  Lodge,  which  was  even  more  commodious  than  that  of 
New  Park.  It  comprised  on  the  first  floor  “ out  entry  and  passage, 
one  faire  Hall  with  large  windows  jetinge  out  uppon  the  said  courte; 
one  parlour  with  closet  or  studdy  adjoining,  very  faire  chappell  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Hall”;  pantry,  dining  room  for  servants, 
one  fair  lodging  nursery,  drawing  room  and  kitchen ; on  the  ground 
floor  a dining  room,  a large  lodging  chamber,  a gallery  and  five 
other  rooms;  on  the  second  floor  nine  other  rooms.  Together 
with  the  garden,  stables  and  1 acre  1 rood  26  perches  of  land, 
it  was  valued  at  £10  per  annum.  The  Little  Lodge,  with  3 
acres  3 roods  27  perches,  was  valued  at  £i.2 

The  Park  itself  contained  714  acres  3 roods  9 perches, 
which  were  divided  into  three  for  the  convenience  of  purchase. 
128  acres  2 roods  nj  perches  were  valued  at  £51  9s.  per  annum, 
or  85.  per  acre;  366  acres  2 roods  36 J perches — a division  which 
contained  the  Great  Lodge — were  valued  at  £146  15s.  10 d.  per 
annum,  or  8s.  per  acre;  219  acres  2 roods  1 perch,  which  con- 
tained the  Little  Lodge,  were  valued  at  £109  16s.  per  annum, 
or  10s.  per  acre.3  The  deer,  180  in  number,  “ of  several  sorts,” 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  54.  3 Ibid.,  f.  3. 

2 Ibid.,  ft.  1-2.  " 
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were  worth  £120. 1 Of  the  trees  512  of  the  better  sort  were  valued 
at  £345  4s.  (of  which  20  were  worth  £20  and  492  were  worth 
£325  4s.) ; 3,219,  fit  only  for  the  fire,  were  worth  £725  is.  (of  which 
442  were  worth  £99  is.,  2,737  were  worth  £619  ns.,  and  40 
were  worth  £6  9s.).1 2 

The  Park  was  held  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  by  a lease  dated  21st 
Jan.,  1622,  for  40  years  at  a rent  of  £50.  The  lease  was  not  forth- 
coming, but  only  " a paper  book  purporting  such  a pattente."3 
There  was  even  a rival  claimant  to  the  Park.  “ One  Mr.  Kirk 
claymeth  alsoe  the  said  Parke  and  the  rents  thereof  for  his  and 
his  wifes  life,  but  we  have  not  seene  any  lease  to  warrante  the 
same.”4 5  The  whole  situation  was  complicated.  Ingram  claimed 
the  offices  of  Ranger  and  Keeper,  the  former  at  a fee  of  £1  6s.  8d., 
the  latter  at  a fee  of  2 d. ; he  claimed  also  the  herbage  of  the  park 
at  a rent  of  £8  13s.  4 d.  (the  surveyors  considered  it  worth  £160) P 
On  the  other  hand  the  Lordship  of  Sheriff  Hutton  had  been  granted 
by  Charles  to  Kirk  for  80  years  or  three  lives  at  a rent  of  £24  5s.6 
The  £8  13s.  4 d.  which  Ingram  paid  for  the  herbage  was  due  there- 
fore not  to  the  Crown  but  to  Kirk.  This  was  so  allowed  by  order 
of  the  Committee  of  Obstructions7;  this  same  Committee  resolved 
that  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  had  a distinct  interest  in  the  herbage  of 
the  Park  and  also  in  the  Park  and  houses;  allowance  was  to  be 
made  accordingly.8 

Finally  the  survey  mentions  those  clauses  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  leases  of  Parks.  The  lessee  covenanted  to  keep  and  main- 
tain 300  deer,  the  feeding  of  which  was  valued  at  £154  13s.  4 d.\ 
“ alsoe  the  lessor  his  heres,  successors  or  assignees  may  at  his  and 
their  wills  and  pleasures  during  the  terme,  hunt,  chase,  kill,  take 
and  carry  away  such  and  soe  many  bucks  and  does  as  he  and 
they  please.”9  The  lessee  had  “ to  repayre,  mentayne,  scour  and 
keepe  the  lodges,  houses,  pales,  fences,  walls,  ponds  and  baucks”; 
for  this  he  was  allowed  the  usual  bootes  and  timber  by  assignment 
“ of  the  supervisor,  steward,  woodward  and  other  officer”;  he 
could  also  cut  down  “ browse  wood  for  the  deere.”10  What  this 
repairing  and  maintaining  implied  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sur- 
veyor’s statement:  “We  compute  that  the  timber  trees  beinge 
512  will  not  meinteyne  the  pale,  houses  and  buildings  in  and  about, 
the  said  parke  duringe  the  said  terme  of  40  years.”11 


1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  54,  f.  2. 

2 Ibid.,  ff.  3-4. 

3 Ibid.,  ff.  4-5. 

4 Ibid.,  f.  5. 

5 Ibid.,  f.  4. 

6 Ibid.,  f.  4 (dor so). 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.,  f.  5 (dor so). 

9 P.S.,  Yorks.,  54,  f.  5. 

10  Ibid. 

11  Ibid.,  f.  6. 
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12.  Yarm  Tenements. 

The  final  North  Riding  Survey,  made  on  20th  July,  1651,  deals 
with  six  tenements  in  Yarm,  “ heretofore  parte  of  the  possessions 
of  the  monasterie  of  Mountgrace.”1  Each  of  the  houses  had  some 
garden,  varying  in  area  from  10  to  25  perches  and  making  a total 
of  2 roods  34  perches.  The  rents  varied  from  is.  to  8s.  8d.  per 
annum  and  made  a total  of  32s.  The  tenements  were  worth, 
besides  the  rent,  £9  per  annum.2  All  the  premises  had  been  leased 
to  Edmund  Saner  by  lease  dated  29  Jan.,  1607,  for  40  years;  this 
lease  had  expired  and  no  other  was  forthcoming.  James  Conyers 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  premises.3 

Tables. 

Summaries  of  all  North  Riding  Crown  estates. 

I.  Summary  of  areas. 


Description. 

Acres. 

Rds. 

Perches. 

Houses  and  premises 

• • 

160 

. • 

1 

37 

Meadow 

• • . . 

. . 

5i4 

• • 

2 

Arable 

• • • • 

• • 

125 

• • 

2 . . 

30 

Pasture 

• • • • 

• • 

3-592 

• • 

2 

Arable,  meadow,  and  pasture 

844 

. . 

24 

Woods  and  parks  . . 

• • 

3.099 

. • 

1 

Miscellaneous  and  unspecified 

2,888 

• • 

2 

21 

Total  area 

11,224 

• • 

1 

35 

II.  Summary 

OF  VALUES. 

Description 

Amount 

Total 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

of  land. 

separately 

value.  value  per 

value 

value 

valued. 

acre  per 

per 

per 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s- 

d. 

annum. 

acre. 

acre. 

Meadow 

233  1 16 

145  18 

4 

1 2s.  6 d. 

28s.  10  d. 

2S. 

Arable 

56 

11  17 

6 

4s.  2f d. 

55. 

35. 

Pasture 

1,896  1 27 

455 

9 

4s.  9 \d. 

2 is. 

IS. 

III.  Summary  of  holdings. 


Size  of  holding. 

No. 

Total  area 

of  class. 

Acres. 

Rds. 

Perches. 

500  acres 

and  over4 

• 

3 

2,667 

2 

100  acres 

and 

over  but  under 

500 

5 

682 

3 

20 

5°  .. 

y ) 

y y y y y y 

100 

12 

791 

1 1 

4°  .. 

y y 

y y y y y y 

50 

4 

186 

9 

3°  .. 

y y 

y y y y y y 

40 

11 

369 

3 

6 

20  ,, 

y y 

y y y y y y 

30 

26 

613 

3 

17 

15  .. 

y y 

y y y y y y 

20 

12 

199 

19 

10  ,, 

y y 

y y y y y y 

15 

• • 34 

418 

1 

3 

5 .. 

y 9 

y y y y y y 

10 

..  36 

247 

3 

5 

1 acre 

y y 

y y y y y y 

5 

• • 33 

81 

1 

16 

Under  1 acre 

• • • • ♦ 

« 

..  58 

10 

12 

Total  number  of  holdings 

• • 234 

1 P.S.,  Yorks.,  61,  f.  1.  4 Not  including  the  three  parks,  i.e., 

2 Ibid.,  f.  2.  Bland esby,  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  New 

3 Ibid.  Park. 
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IV. 

Summary  of 

LEASES. 

Total 

Len 

gth  of  lease. 

Eliz 

James  I. 

Charles  I. 

Number. 

3 lives 

• • 3 

3 

80  years  or  2 lives 

1 

1 

60 

y y y y 4 y > 

1 

1 

60 

yy  y y 3 y y 

32 

32 

99 

y > • • 

3 

3 

72 

y y • • 

I 

. . 

1 

60 

y y • • 

I 

4 

5 

52 

y y • • 

I 

. . 

1 

4i 

y y • • 

I 

. . 

1 

40 

y y * • 

I 

6 

7 

3i 

y y • • 

2 

2 

3 

7 

25 

y y • • 

1 

1 

21 

yy  • • 

2 

. . 

5 

7 

15 

y y • • 

2 

2 

Total  numbers 

9 

. . 19 

44 

72 

IV. 

Church  Lands. 

The  surveys  of  Crown  lands  have  their  counterpart  in  the 
surveys  of  Church  lands.  These,  too,  owe  their  existence  to  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  By  an  Ordinance  of  9th  Oct.,  1646,  archbishops 
and  bishops  were  abolished  and  their  lands  vested  in  Trustees  with 
power  to  appoint  surveyors.1  Just  over  a month  later,  on  17th 
Nov.,  a more  elaborate  act  enunciated  the  principle  of  “ Doubling/ ’ 
and  laid  down  instructions  for  the  sale  of  the  land.  Contractors 
were  to  be  appointed  with  power  to  sell,  though  they  themselves 
could  not  be  purchasers;  surveyors  were  given  the  authority  to 
enter  into  and  survey  premises,  and  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
lawful  men  to  find  out  the  existence  of  church  estates.2  Three 
years  later,  on  30th  April,  1649,  a further  act  dealt  in  a similar 
way  with  the  lands  of  Deans  and  Chapters.3 

The  actual  surveys  resulting  from  these  acts  are  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Library,  bound  in  24  volumes,  of  which  three  contain  sale 
surveys  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  estate.  The  remaining 
21  contain  sale  surveys  of  bishops’  and  deans’  and  chapters’  lands, 
together  with  parochial  surveys  made  under  the  Commission  of 
3rd  April,  1650.4  Material  relating  to  the  North  Riding  is  in 
Volumes  XVII  and  XVIII,  though  in  neither  are  there  any  relevant 
parochial  surveys.5  Certain  lands  in  the  North  Riding  were  held 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  notably  the  large  manor  of  Northallerton,6 

1 Firth  and  Rait,  i,  869.  5 This  is  true  also  of  P.R.O., 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  887-904.  Chancery,  Surveys  of  Church  Livings, 

3 Ibid.,  ii,  81-104.  vol.  iii. 

1 Lambeth  MSS.  902-22;  Calen-  6 C.  J.  D.  Ingledew,  History  and 

dared  in  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Antiquities  of  Northallerton,  pp.  107-8. 

on  Public  records,  1837;  App.  R,  3 b. 
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which  was  sold  to  William  Cave  for  £1,453  6s.  8|i.  in  May,  16481; 
other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the  same  bishopric 
realised  £3, 744.2  Unfortunately  the  surveys  of  these  estates,  in 
common  with  all  others  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  have  never  been 
found.3  On  the  whole  the  information  afforded  by  these  docu- 
ments is  not  great  and  some  of  it  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
land  ownership  and  cultivation.  The  surveyors  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  tithes  and  land;  they  did  not  hesitate  to  value  the 
two  together  in  a way  which  makes  differentiation  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  insofar  as  the  value  and  nature 
of  the  land  can  be  ascertained,  they  form  a useful  comparison  with 
the  Crown  estates,  a comparison  that  is  not  possible  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.4 

The  surveyors  appear  to  have  met  with  similar  difficulties  to 
those  encountered  in  the  surveys  of  Crown  lands.  In  two  cases 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  a blank  in  the  page  where  the  ab- 
stract of  the  leases  was  usually  given.5  Occasionally  there  is  a 
lack  of  definite  evidence  which  recalls  the  claims  and  conflicts  of 
the  tenants  of  Rosedale  and  Pickering.  Thus  in  surveying  the 
vicarage  of  Warthill  the  surveyors  reported,  “ The  Letters  of 
Institution  made  by  the  Deane  of  York  dated  Anno  Domini  1596 
mentions  and  recites  William  Whipp  Clarke  to  be  presented  by 
Mrs  Jane  Young,  widdowe,  the  Farmer  of  the  prebend  of  Warthill, 
to  be  veram  et  indubitam  patronam  vicaria  de  Warthill.  And 
Michael  Richardson  the  present  incumbent  there  showes  noe  other 
right  but  onely  the  said  Letters  of  Institution  and  possession 
whereunto  he  was  putt  by  the  said  William  Whipp. ”6  There  is 
a case  too,  of  that  mysterious  decay  of  rent  that  the  surveyors 
seemed  powerless  to  recover.  They  could  declare  what  the  rent 
was  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  where  the  two  things  were  not 
the  same  they  were  unable  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory 
and  practice,  unable  to  reconcile  legal  right  with  custom.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  rectory  of  Thirsk,  where  they  declared  “ There 
is  a decay  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  annum  parcell  of  the 
rent  of  Twenty  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  due  out  of 
certaine  grounde  called  Glumshawe,  parcell  of  the  Rectory  of 
Thirsk  of  which  name  there  is  no  grounde  to  be  found.  But  the 
above  named  Ralph  Bell  ....  doe  afflrme  that  there  is  a close 

1 Rawl.  MS.  B.  239,  p.  12  (Bodleian  4 Lennard,  p.  12m. 

Library).  5 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  81,  123. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  12,  19,  27,  31,  49,  53.  6 Ibid.,  p.  219. 

3 Report  of  Commissioners,  1837,  p. 

409. 
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called  Churcholme  in  the  tenure  of  William  Garbott,  gentleman, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  out  of  (which)  the  said  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  annum  is  payable.”1  Finally  they 
encountered  what  was  apparently  an  attempt  to  appropriate 
church  land  without  any  legal  right.  In  Old  Malt  on  the  late 
Lord  William  Eure  had  not  only  pulled  down  the  tithe  barn  but 
granted  glebe  to  his  tenants:  “And  likewise  that  there  is  some 
Gleabe  lands  dispersed  amongst  the  lands  of  the  said  late  Lord 
Eure  which  he  disposed  of  to  his  tennaunts  but  no  certaine  proofs 
(as  yet)  can  bee  made  thereof.”2  In  the  absence  of  “ certaine 
proofs  ” the  surveyors  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  recover  land 
thus  lost  to  the  state.  It  is  indeed  the  story  of  the  Crown  land 
surveys  told  over  again — a story  of  conflicts  and  claims  which 
could  be  revealed  but  rarely  explained  away. 

A.  The  Leases. 

Tithes  and  land  were  both  let  out  on  lease,  sometimes  combined, 
sometimes  separate.  The  conditions  of  these  leases  show  a wider 
variety  than  those  of  the  Crown  lands,  though  in  two  particulars 
they  were  the  same.  The  lessee  covenanted  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair,  and  with  most  church  leases  the  premises  included  part 
of  the  church  itself.  This  was  only  natural,  for  the  lessee  as  tithe 
owner  stood  in  the  place  of  the  rector.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  who 
paid  £50  for  the  tithes  of  Whitby,  had  “ to  repaire  the  chancells 
of  Whitby  and  Filing  and  also  the  rest  that  the  archbishop  ought 
to  repaire  and  soe  to  leave  them.”3  William  Askwith  had  not  only 
to  repair  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Thirsk  but  also  “ the 
chancells  of  all  the  chappells  belonging  thereto.”4  As  with  Crown 
lands,  it  was  usual  for  the  lessee  to  have  “ by  assignment  necessary 
hedgeboot,  houseboot,  plough  boot,  cart  boot  and  fire  boot  upon 
the  premises.”5  Not  only  had  the  lessee  to  repair  the  premises, 
but  in  one  instance  had  within  three  years  “ to  make,  build,  re- 
edifie  and  sett  upp  and  furnish  upon  the  premises  one  good,  strong 
and  sufficient  Tith  Barne  ”;  it  was  to  be  “ large  and  bigg  ” to  hold 
the  tithe  corn.6  The  lessee  of  the  land,  which  in  this  case  was 
leased  apart  from  the  tithes,  was  to  permit  “ the  workmen  to 
make  the  Frame  of  the  said  barne  in  the  yard  or  backside  of  the 
said  Capitall  messuage.”7  In  one  instance  the  lessee  was  bound 
to  make  a Terrier  of  the  land  within  three  years.8 

1 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  p.  111.  5 Ibid.,  p.  70. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  11.  0 Ibid.,  p.  76. 

3 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  24.  7 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  70. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  100.  8 Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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The  rent  had  usually  to  be  paid  within  30  days  after  it  became 
due  or  the  lease  was  void1 ; though  in  this  there  was  no  uniformity. 
Periods  of  20,  21,  22,  and  50  days,  and  even  two  months  are  found 
in  the  leases.2  At  Osbaldwick,  if  the  rent  were  not  paid  within  22 
days  the  lessee  was  to  pay  £6  13s.  4 d.  for  every  such  default.3 
The  usual  times  of  payment  were  Michaelmas  and  Annunciation; 
in  one  instance  it  was  payable  at  Martinmas  and  Pentecost  “ by 
even  portions  upon  Haxbyes  als  Haxies  Tombe  within  the  said 
Cathedral  Church  of  Yorke.”4  Once  only  was  the  rent  due  at 
Candlemas  and  Lammas.5  In  some  cases  the  rent  was  payable 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  paid 
not  only  £50  for  the  tithes  of  Whitby  but  also  “ 200  good  salt- 
fishes  called  Beesom  fishes,  3,000  herrings,  halfe  redd,  halfe  white, 
100  stockefish  or  265.  8d.,  4 loads  of  Fresh  fish  to  be  delivered  at 
Bishopthorpe  (vizt)  the  Saltfish  and  Stockefish  at  Michaelmas. 
The  Herringes  the  first  day  of  December.  The  Fresh  Fish  at  two 
assizes  at  Yorke.”6  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  fish  rent  can 
be  obtained  from  the  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Lythe.  In  that  lease 
the  lessees  were  to  find  200  saltfish,  2,000  herrings  and  two  loads 
of  fresh  fish,  but  a note  in  the  margin  of  the  survey  declares  that 
the  fish  rent  was  compounded  for  at  £12. 7 In  an  East  Riding 
lease,  that  of  the  Rectory  of  Nafferton,  the  lessee,  Sir  Miles  Sandys, 
was  to  pay  “ annually  71  quarters  of  wheat,  sweet,  well  windred 
and  dressed,  126  quarters  of  barley  well  windred  and  riddled,  21 
quarters  of  pease,  21  quarters  of  oats,  10  swine,  12  capons,  12 
hens,  12  geese  and  500  eggs.”8 

Frequently  the  lessee’s  obligation  did  not  end  with  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  He  had  often  to  provide  a minister  or  curate  for 
the  church  or  chapel.  Thus  Henry  Addison  covenanted  to  pro- 
vide “ one  able  and  sufficient  curate  ” for  the  cure  of  the  chapel 
at  Easton  with  a stipend  of  £10  per  annum.9  William  Askwith, 
who  held  the  Rectory  of  Thirsk,  was  to  “ provide,  finde  and  keepe 


1 Ibid.,  pp.  31,  34,  35,  etc. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  14,  155,  191,  212,  26 
respectively. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  191. 

4 Ibid.,  xviii,  113. 

5 Ibid.,  xvii,  212. 

6 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  24;  Fisher- 

men themselves  were  liable  to  tithe: 

“ The  Tith  of  the  Fishing  according 
to  custome.  All  Fish  taken  at  Sea  by 

the  Fishermen  belonging  to  the 
Towne  of  Whitby  as  well  at  Yar- 
mouth in  Summer  as  at  home  all  the 
yeare  are  titheable  and  doe  pay 


according  to  the  rate  of  12 d.  the 
pound/'  This  tithe  was  valued  at 
^14  10s.  {ibid.,  p.  25);  the  tithe  of 
the  salmon  of  Acklam  was  valued  at 
9s.  {ibid.,  p.  33). 

7 Ibid.,  p.  26. 

8 Report  of  Commissioners,  1837, 
p.  406. 

9 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  31.  Some- 
times it  was  the  lessor  who  covenan- 
ted to  supply  the  minister,  ibid., 
p.  24  (stipend  £10)  and  p.  34  (stipend 
£5  6s.  8 d.). 
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soe  many  able  and  sufficient  and  orderly  allowed  ministers  to  say 
Divine  Service  and  Administer  the  Sacraments  to  the  Parishioners 
....  as  have  been  accustomed  to  be  found,  kept  and  allowed  by 
the  Farmer  or  occupier  of  the  said  Rectory  and  Parsonage/'1  Such 
a stipulation  was  only  possible  where  the  value  of  the  tithes  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  rent.  Askwith  paid  £ 20  6s.  8d.  per  annum 
for  land  and  tithes  valued  upon  improvement  at  £171  6s.  8d.2  In 
smaller  places  the  lessee  had  sometimes  to  provide,  not  a per- 
manent minister,  but  a certain  number  of  sermons.  This  was  the 
case  at  Lastingham,  where  the  tenant  was  “ to  procure  to  be  made 
and  preeched  within  the  Parish  Church  of  Lastingham  fower 
severall  sermons  every  yeare  duringe  the  saide  terme.”3  In  one 
lease  the  lessee  had  not  only  to  pay  the  vicar  but  also  give  £3  to 
the  poor.4 

Other  conditions  are  to  be  found,  less  general  perhaps,  but 
more  interesting.  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  leased  the  Rectory, 
Parsonage  and  lands  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  was  to  find  “ At  his  owne 
charge  one  able  man  well  furnished  meet  and  ready  to  serve  the 
Kings  Majesty  in  his  warres  or  other  place  where  he  shall  be  re- 
quired.”5 Feudalism  indeed  lingered  long  on  the  stage  of  the 
modem  world;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  what  date  the 
lessee  of  Sheriff  Hutton  supplied  the  last  man  “ meet  and  ready  ” 
to  serve  his  King.  There  is  something  ironical,  too,  in  the  fact 
that  the  lessee  of  Malt  on  covenanted  “ To  beare  charges  in  the 
time  of  warres  as  other  Tenants  of  the  lands  of  like  value  have 
heretofore  or  shall  be  hereafter  charged  unto.”6  The  land  was 
finally  assessed  to  support  a very  different  army  from  that  which 
the  Church  had  in  view. 

Despite  the  many  obligations  of  the  lessee,  certain  things  were 
excepted  from  the  leases.  Woods,  underwoods,  mines,  and  quarries 
were  reserved  to  the  lessor;  occasionally  the  vicarage  was  reserved 
as  well.7  The  lessee  naturally  acquired  none  of  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  nor  had  he  the  right  of  presentation. 
Mathew  Palmer  leased  the  parsonage  and  lands  of  Acclom  with 
all  emoluments  and  profits,  “ Except  the  jurisdictions  spiritual 
and  the  Guift  of  the  Viccaridge  of  Acclom  and  the  presentation 
of  the  same  when  it  shall  be  void.”8 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Crown  land  surveys,  the  terms  of 
the  leases  show  less  diversity  than  the  conditions.  There  are 

1 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  101.  5 Ibid.,  p.  15. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  no.  6 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  36, 

3 Ibid.,  p.  1 12.  7 Ibid.,  p.  154. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  26.  8 Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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only  three  leases  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I;  one  dating  from 
Henry  VIII  was  for  21  years,  one  dating  from  Edward  VI  for  27 
years,  and  one  dating  from  Elizabeth  for  70  years.  Of  the  ten 
leases  dating  from  James  I,  one  was  for  21  years,  the  remaining 
nine  for  three  lives:  here  there  is  practical  uniformity,  for  the 
lease  for  years  was  granted  in  1618,  surrendered  two  years  later, 
and  replaced  by  one  for  three  lives.1  Eighteen  leases  date  from 
Charles  I;  of  these  seven  were  for  21  years  and  the  remaining  11 
for  three  lives.2  An  examination  of  the  dates  upon  which  they 
were  granted  reveals  no  specific  distribution;  leases  for  years  or 
lives  occurred  intermittently  throughout  the  reigns. 

The  lessees  appear  to  have  had  the  power  to  sublet,  though 
there  is  not  much  evidence  as  to  how  far  they  exercised  that  right. 
Thus  tithes  and  land  of  Sutton  in  Galtres  were  leased  to  Lady 
Anne  Hutton  or  her  assignees,  but  the  survey  gives  no  indication 
of  who  actually  held  them.3  The  situation  is  clearer  with  regard 
to  Ampleforth;  the  manor  was  leased  to  Thomas  Ilson  and  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  of  Gilling,  but  part  of  the  glebe  and  the  whole  of  the 
tithes  were  held  by  Lady  Fairfax.4  In  Osbaldwick  George  Noate 
is  definitely  described  as  undertenant  of  the  tithes  of  Helmsley.5 
There  is  no  case  of  the  subtenant  himself  subletting. 

Whether  fines  were  paid  for  the  leases,  and  if  so,  of  what  amount 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  with  the  Crown  estates  the  rents  bore 
no  relation  to  the  value  of  the  lands.  The  rent  of  lands  in  Hutton 
in  Guisborough  was  £4  13s.  4 d. ; they  were  valued  at  £100  is.  8d. 
per  annum.6  The  tithes  of  Cleveland  were  worth  £ 1,020  8s.  2d. 
per  annum;  the  rent  paid  for  them  was  £162  135. 7 Even  where 
the  lessee  had  to  pay  the  vicar’s  stipend  the  gulf  between  rent  and 
value  was  not  bridged.  The  lessee  of  Thirsk  Rectory  could  scarcely 
spend  £151  on  the  provision  of  ministers.8  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  evidence  of  speculation  in  the  leases;  the  lessee  seems 
usually  to  have  held  what  he  leased,  and  there  is  no  case  in  which 
two  or  more  leases  were  granted  to  the  same  man.  But  on  the 
point  of  payment  the  Lambeth  surveys  are  more  silent  than  those 
of  the  Crown  lands. 

B.  The  Land. 

It  is  easier  to  gather  to  whom  and  upon  what  terms  land  was 
leased  than  it  is  to  find  accurate  information  on  the  state  and 


1 Ibid.,  p.  93-5- 

4 Ibid.,  p. 

153-4- 

2 Among  all  these  leases  there  is 

5 Ibid.,  p. 

189. 

none  granted  on  the  same  day  for  the 

6 Ibid.,  p. 

38. 

same  period  to  the  same  individual. 

7 Ibid.,  p. 

41- 

3 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  20. 

8 Ibid.,  p. 

no. 
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cultivation  of  the  land  itself.  The  surveyors  were  too  often  con- 
tent to  describe  land  merely  as  land  or  more  often  as  glebe,  a 
classification  useless  for  statistical  purposes.  In  spite  of  this  it 
is  possible  to  gain  some  information  as  to  values.  Taking  the 
surveys  of  the  North  Riding  as  a whole,  and  omitting  doubtful 
cases,  there  were  154  acres  of  meadow  valued  at  £54  is.  id.  per 
annum,  or  an  average  of  7s.  per  acre.  This  is  just  over  one  half 
the  value  of  meadow  in  the  Crown  land  surveys.  The  highest 
valued  was  the  one  acre  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Close  at  Thirsk  worth 
£1  per  annum,1  and  the  lowest  40  acres  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  valued 
at  3s.  4 d.  per  acre.2  Pasture  came  next  to  meadow  in  value:  80 
acres  were  valued  at  £24  8s.  4^.  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  6s.  1 \d. 
per  acre ; this  is  roughly  25  % higher  than  the  pasture  of  the  Crown 
estates.  The  highest  valued  were  five  acres  at  Barneby  and  five 
at  Hutton  in  Guisborough  worth  10s.  per  acre3;  the  lowest  were 
30  acres  at  3s.  4 d.  per  acre,  also  at  Hutton  in  Guisborough,4  a 
striking  example  of  different  values  in  the  same  locality.  Arable 
was  the  least  valuable  of  all;  83  acres  3 roods  were  valued  at 
-£23  3s.  8d.  per  annum,  or  an  average  of  5s.  y\d.  per  acre,  as 
compared  with  the  4s.  2| d.  per  acre  of  the  Crown  lands.  One 
close  of  one  acre  worth  17s.  per  annum  was  the  highest  valued5; 
the  lowest  valued  was  worth  5s.  per  acre.6  Thus  except  for 
meadow,  Church  was  uniformly  more  valuable  than  Crown  land. 

Turning  from  values  to  the  size  of  holdings,  in  only  a few  in- 
stances do  the  surveyors  mention  the  tenant  by  name,  and  in 
each  of  these  it  is  where  the  lands  or  tithes  were  sublet.  It  can 
only  be  assumed  in  other  cases  that  the  lessee  was  tenant.  Working 
on  this  assumption,  some  information  on  the  size  of  holdings  can 
be  obtained.  Omitting  two  cases— one  of  a holding  of  five  ox- 
gangs7  and  another  of  three  acres  and  four  oxgangs8 — there  were 
three  holdings  of  over  100  acres  (one  of  204  acres,  one  of  163  acres 
2 roods,  one  of  115  acres);  the  next  in  size  was  a holding  of  52 
acres,  followed  by  one  of  34  acres  3 roods,  and  another  of  33 
acres.  Then  comes  a sudden  drop  to  a holding  of  five  acres,  three 
of  from  one  to  five  acres,  and  11  under  one  acre.  The  last  named 
were  chiefly  vicarages  and  parsonages  to  which  no  land  except 
garden  or  orchard  was  attached.  They  appear  to  have  been 
large  and  comfortable  dwellings;  that  of  Pickering  consisted  of 

an  Hall,  a Lardge  parlor,  a Butterie,  a Kitchen,  seaven  other 

1 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  10.  5 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  107. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  17.  6 Ibid.,  pp.  18,  30. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  28,  38.  7 Ibid.,  p.  149. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  38.  8 Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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Lowe  Roomes  with  one  great  dineinge  Chamber  ”x;  that  of  Lythe 
was  covered  with  slates,  had  stone  chimneys,  and  was  well  glazed.2 

The  economy  of  the  holdings  was  mediaeval  in  so  far  as  there  was 
little  or  no  specialisation.  Omitting  holdings  of  under  one  acre 
and  land  not  surveyed  apart  from  the  premises,  in  the  remaining 
seven  cases  one  small  holding  of  five  acres  consisted  wholly  of 
meadow,  a second  was  described  merely  as  glebe,  a third  consisted 
of  arable  and  meadow,  a fourth  of  meadow,  glebe,  and  38  pasture- 
gates3  ; the  remaining  three  comprised  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  specialisation  towards  pasture  on 
even  the  largest  holdings.  The  loose  classification  used  by  the 
surveyors  makes  percentage  statistics  almost  impossible;  but  in 
one  holding  meadow  comprised  at  least  57%  of  the  whole,4  and  in 
another  at  least  48  %5;  in  a third  holding  of  34  acres  3 roods 
there  was  one  acre  valued  with  the  premises,  one  acre  of  meadow, 
and  32  acres  3 roods  of  arable.6 

This  evidence  of  mediaeval  survival  is  borne  out  by  many 
almost  chance  references  in  the  surveys;  it  merely  substantiates 
the  impression  drawn  from  the  Crown  lands,  namely  that  if  the 
seventeenth  century  were  a period  of  transition  in  agriculture, 
that  transition  was  by  no  means  completed.  Common  field 
husbandry  remained  and  predominated.  When  the  surveyors 
spoke  of  “ XLIIIJ  oxgangs  of  lands  CCCCCXXVIJ  acres  of  arrable 
land  lyinge  in  Old  Maulton  feilde,”7  they  were  describing  a mediaeval 
manor  rather  than  a modern  village.  Sutton  in  Galtres,  too,  had 
its  Northfield,  its  Westfield,  and  its  Southfield,  divided  into  strips 
as  they  had  been  for  centuries8;  nine  acres  in  Southfield  comprised 
33  lands,  or  just  over  one  rood  per  land.  With  the  Rectory  of 
Thirsk  went  “ Arrable  lands  in  the  severall  feilds  of  Thirsk,”9 
where  a land  ranged  from  a third  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  in  size. 
Among  the  various  names  given  to  common  fields  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  East  and.  West  Newlaid  fields  which 
occur  at  Lythe.10  The  fields  were  meadow,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  if  the  “New  Laid  ” implied  that  they  were  newly 
laid  down  to  meadow.  The  18  acres  of  meadow  in  East  New  Laid 
field  have  their  counterpart  in  the  18  acres  of  arable  in  Rarghefield; 
they  were  both  valued  at  the  same  rate  of  5 s.  per  acre.  It  would 
be  an  unusual  conversion,  that  from  arable  to  meadow;  but  there 

1 Ibid.,  p.  193.  6 Ibid.,  pp.  107-10. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  26.  7 Ibid.,  p.  11. 

3 Including  10  gates  “ In  the  8 Ibid.,  pp.  21-3. 

pasture  called  the  Leyes.”  9 Ibid.,  p.  108. 

4 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  15-17.  10  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  70-3. 
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is  one  case  where  the  reverse  seems  to  have  happened.  Dealing 
with  the  tithes  of  Brotton  the  surveyors  reported  “ The  Custome 
for  hay  here  hath  beene  auntiently  to  pay  xxijs.  yearely  at  Easter 
for  the  Farme.  But  for  the  space  of  20  years  since  the  Demaines 
have  been  plowed  out  of  which  the  Composition  money  was  due, 
Noe  money  hath  beene  paid  for  hay.”1 2  Here  the  meadow  land 
of  the  demesne  had  obviously  been  converted  to  tillage.  Con- 
sidering the  usual  though  not  invariable  difference  in  value  between 
arable  and  meadow,  such  a conversion  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  grounds  rather  of  convenience  than  of  that  desire  for  eco- 
nomic gain,  which  is  supposed  both  to  actuate  changes  in  the  course 
of  husbandry  and  to  produce  enclosures.  The  demesne  seems 
usually  to  have  consisted  of  meadow  land ; that  of  Hutton  Mulgrave 
paid  “ yearely  12 d.  for  oblacon,  2 loads  of  hay,  a Bucke  and  a 
Doe  to  the  Farme  of  the  parsonage  for  all  tithes  of  the  demesne 
whatsoever  by  Auntient  customes.”  The  surveyors  judged  this 
payment  in  kind  to  be  worth  £1  13s.  4 d? 

In  keeping  with  the  general  mediaeval  form  is  the  presence  of 
the  Manorial  court.  The  fines  and  amercements  from  the  Court 
Baron  of  Ampleforth  were  valued  at  10s.3  At  Stillington  the 
vicar  held  “ Fower  crofts  called  the  vicars  crofts  being  Freehold 
land  for  which  the  viccars  are  called  in  the  Lords  Court  as  Free- 
holders.”4 He  also  held  “ Fower  Oxgangs  of  Coppiehold  land 
Arrable  and  Meadow  within  the  Townefeilds  of  Stillington  given 
many  hundred  yeares  since  to  the  minister  of  Stillington  and  soe 
continued  from  one  viccar  to  another  and  is  now  holden  according 
to  the  custome  of  the  Mannor.”5 


Amid  these  mediaeval  features  there  is  little  of  the  modern 
to  be  found.  The  Church  was  perhaps  a conservative  landlord — 
hence  the  surveys  contain  scant  evidence  of  specialisation,  of 
conversion,  and  of  enclosure.  Of  the  last  named  there  is  only  one 
clear  instance.  Among  the  lands  of  Brafferton  was  a close  of 
pasture  “ inclosed  by  Lycence  of  the  Lady  Howard  in  lieu  of  six 
pasture  gates  in  the  Oxe  close.”  The  close  consisted  of  six  acres, 
valued  at  6s.  8d.  per  acre.  Apparently  one  pasture  gate  was 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  acre  or  6s.  8d.  This  was  a very  high 
value  when  it  is  considered  that  at  Sheriff  Hutton  a pasture  gate 


1 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  30. 

2 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  29.  Speaking 

of  the  East  Riding,  Best,  in  1641, 

declared,  “ wee  sell  our  best  hay 

usually  for  16s.  a loade  and  our 
coursest  and  longest  bottome  hay  for 


135.  4 d.”  (Best,  p.  33).  Rogers  gives 
46s.  id.  as  the  price  per  load  in  1651 

(v,  3n)- 

3 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  213. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  217. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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ranged  in  value  from  is.  to  25.  6 d.1;  at  Barneby  the  value  was 
55.2  6s.  8d.  per  acre  was  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for 

pasture,  but  the  close  may  have  been  in  a particularly  fertile 
region,  for  the  surrounding  land  was  valued  higher  than  the  average. 

Though  there  is  little  evidence  of  enclosure  actually  taking 
place  it  is  apparent  that  certain  of  the  church  lands  were  enclosed. 
Enclosed  and  open  lay  side  by  side,  making  a comparison  of  values 
both  easy  and  instructive.  Thus  at  Sheriff  Hutton  glebe  land  in 
the  West  field  was  valued  at  5s.  per  acre  per  annum;  meadow 
specified  as  enclosed  was  valued  at  105.  per  acre;  while  meadow 
4‘  in  the  town  of  Sheriff  Hutton  ” was  worth  only  35.  4 d.  per  acre — 
this  was  presumably  in  the  town  fields.3  A similar  state  of  things 
held  at  Lythe.  There  meadow  in  closes  was  consistently  valued 
at  10s.  per  acre;  meadow  in  East  and  West  New  Laid  fields  was 
worth  only  half  that  amount.  Precisely  the  same  values  were 
given  to  enclosed  and  unenclosed  arable  respectively.4  At  Thirsk 
still  higher  values  and  greater  differences  were  recorded.  Shoulder 
of  Mutton  Close,  containing  one  acre  of  meadow,  was  valued  at 
£1  per  annum;  an  acre  of  meadow  in  North  Ings  was  worth  only 
65.  8d.  A close  of  arable  was  valued  at  17s.  per  acre;  arable  in 
the  several  common  fields  of  Thirsk  was  worth  only  55.  per  acre 
per  annum.5 

It  would  be  unwise  to  draw  too  precise  conclusions  from  a study 
of  some  600  acres  out  of  a total  of  a million  and  a third  that  com- 
prised the  area  of  the  North  Riding.  Yet  the  same  two  facts 
emerge  as  clearly  from  the  church  land  surveys  as  they  did  from 
a study  of  the  Crown  estates.  Firstly,  that  the  older  system  of 
common  field  husbandry  existed  side  by  side  with  the  more  modern 
form  of  enclosed  holdings.  Secondly,  that  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  older  form  was  holding  its  own;  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  of  enclosure  actually  taking  place.  By  all  theories  of 
self-interest,  of  competition  and  economic  advantage,  there  should 
have  been  a rapid  and  decisive  enclosure  movement  on  the  church 
lands.  The  difference  in  value  between  open  and  enclosed  lands 
makes  it  clear  that  enclosure  was  economically  advantageous. 
Yet  the  two  forms  of  cultivation  existed  side  by  side — the  different 
values  remained.  The  presence  of  such  a state  of  things  might 
well  act  as  a warning  to  those  who  over  estimate  the  force  of 
competition  and  of  economic  advantage  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  movement  towards  enclosure  ultimately  became 

1 Lambeth  P.S.,  xvii,  17.  4 Ibid.,  p.  27. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  28.  5 Ibid.,  p.  107, 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 
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irresistible;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  even  a realization  of 
the  new  values  which  it  was  bringing  was  not  sufficient  to  give  it 
a swift  and  decisive  victory  over  custom. 


I. 


Tables. 

Summaries  of  all  North  Riding  Church  estates. 

Summary  of  areas. 


Description. 

Acres. 

Rds. 

Perches. 

Houses  and 

premises1 

• • 

26 

1 

Meadow 

• • • • 

» , 

154 

Arable  . . 

• • • • 

. # 

82 

3 

Pasture 

• • • • 

80 

Miscellaneous  and  unspecified 

263 

2 

Total  area 

• • 

606 

2 

II.  Summary 

OF  VALUES. 

Description 

Amount 

Total 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

of  land. 

separately 

Value. 

Value  per  Value 

Value 

valued. 

acre  per 

per 

per 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d.  annum. 

acre. 

acre. 

Meadow 

154 

54  1 

7s. 

205. 

35.  4 d. 

Arable 

82  3 

23  3 

8 5s.  7 \d. 

175. 

55. 

Pasture 

80 

24  8 

4 6s.  1 \d. 

105. 

35.  \d. 

III.  Summary 

OF  HOLDINGS.2 

Size  of  holding. 

No. 

Total  area  of  class. 

Acres.  Rds. 

Perches. 

200  acres  and  over 

. . 

1 204  2 

100  acres  and  over  but  under  200 

2 278  2 

5®  >>  >> 

y y y y y y 

60 

1 

52 

3°  >>  >> 

y y y y y y 

40 

2 

67  3 

5 *» 

yy  y y y y 

10 

1 

5 

1 acre  ,, 

y y y y y y 

5 

3 

8 2 

Under  1 acre 

• • • • 

• • 

11 

1 1 

Total  number  of  holdings 

21 

IV.  Summary 

OF  LEASES. 

Length  Hy.  VIII.  Ed.  VI. 

Eliz. 

James  I. 

Chas.  I. 

Total 

of  lease. 

number. 

3 lives  . . 

9 

11 

20 

70  years 

1 

. . 

. . 

1 

27  years 

I 

. . 

. . 

1 

2 1 years  1 

• • • • 

1 

7 

9 

Total  . . 1 

• • X • • 

1 

10 

18 

3i 

1 This  does  not  include  twc 

mes- 

varies  from 

10  acres  (P.S 

, Yorks., 

suages  with  nine  oxgangs  of  land  (xvii, 
149  and  213),  to  which  no  more 
definite  area  was  assigned.  There  is 
no  safe  criterion  for  the  area  of  an 
oxgang.  In  xvii,  16,  it  is  variously 
given  as  12  and  11.1  acres.  In  the 
P.R.O.  Pari,  survey  for  Pickering,  it 


42,  f.  52)  to  1 7 acres  2 roods  (ibid., 
f.  65).  It  seemed  best,  therefore,  to 
attempt  no  specific  definition. 

2 This  table  does  not  include  one 
holding  of  five  oxgangs  of  glebe  land 
(xvii,  149),  and  another  of  three  acres 
and  four  oxgangs  (ibid.,  p.  213). 
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V.  Value  of  meadow  where  given  separately. 


Reference 

Area. 

Value 

per 

Reference. 

Area. 

Value 

pe 

A. 

R. 

annum. 

A.  R. 

annum. 

Vol.  XVII. 

L 

s. 

d. 

Vol.  XVII. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

16 

1 

2 . . 

15 

28 

18 

. . 4 

10 

16 

9 

4 

5 

28 

3 

1 

10 

16 

3 

1 

10 

28 

4 

1 

4 

17 

11 

5 

10 

28 

7 2 

2 

5 

17 

1 

10 

28 

2 

12 

17  . . 

2 

6 

8 

70 

7 

• • 3 

10 

17  . . 

4 

13 

4 

71 

1 

13 

4 

17  . . 

2 

6 

8 

71 

3 

2 

17  . . 

1 

3 

4 

71 

4 

2 

8 

17 

1 

3 

4 

72 

4 

1 

6 

17 

30 

5 

72 

5 

• • -w 

10 

26 

8 

4 

73 

1 2 

15 

26 

1 

10 

87 

5 

2 

10 

26 

1 

10 

107 

1 

I 

8 

27 

1 

2 . . 

15 

109 

1 

6 

27 

10 

2 

10 

Total  . . 

154 

• • 54 

1 

Average  value  7 s.  an  acre  per  annum. 


VI.  Value  of  arable  where  given  separately. 


Reference. 

Area. 

Value  per 

annum 

Vol.  XVII. 

A. 

R.  P. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

p.  27 

2 

1 

27 

18 

4 

10 

27 

18 

4 

10 

72 

4 

1 

6 

8 

73 

3 

1 

73 

3 

1 

73 

3 

1 

107 

3 

10 

107 

1 

17 

108-9 

30 

7 

10 

Total 

82 

3 

23 

3 

8 

Average  value  5s.  7 1-<7. 

an  acre  per 

annum. 

VII.  Value  of  pasture  where  given  separately. 


Reference. 

Area. 

Value  per  annum. 

Vol.  XVII. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ 5. 

d. 

p.  27 

* 3 

15 

28 

5 

2 10 

38 

5 

2 10 

38 

30 

5 

38 

20 

8 

38 

11 

3 13 

4 

71 

6 

2 

Total 

80 

to 

-L 

00 

4 

Average  value  6s.  i| -d.  an  acre  per  annum. 

V.  Conclusion. 

The  surveyors  of  Crown  and  Church  lands  were  practical  men. 
They  were  concerned  only  with  what  they  themselves  saw  or  had 
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revealed  to  them.  Their  ultimate  object  was  financial;  the  result  of 
their  work  was  the  Domesday  Book  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  no  part  of  their  task  to  give  accounts  of  rural  economy,  such  as 
those  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.1  In  a sense  this 
implies  a limitation  on  the  value  of  the  surveys,  for  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  a great  age  of  theorising  in  agriculture. 
It  was  an  age  of  discovery,  for,  in  Hartlib’s  words,  “twenty  In- 
genuities have  been  found  even  in  our  days.'”2  It  was  a period 
characterised  by  the  agricultural  theorist,  the  agricultural  writer, 
rather  than  by  the  practical  experimenter.  Of  this  period  Gervase 
Markham  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  figure.3  From  his  Dis- 
cour ce  of  Horsmanshippe,  published  in  1593,  to  his  Inrichment  of 
the  Weald  of  Kent  of  1636,  he  turned  out  a stream  of  books  dealing 
with  all  subjects  from  horses  to  fancy  gardening;  he  was  equally 
at  home  in  planning  a model  farm  house  and  in  giving  recipes 
for  baking.  Though  the  horse,  with  its  diseases,  was  his  special 
study,  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  human  ailments  or  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  soil.  Others  were  less  versatile  and  perhaps  less 
sensible  than  Markham.  Seeking  their  inspiration  abroad  they 
produced  recommendations  that  can  only  be  termed  ludicrous. 
Hartlib  himself  solemnly  advocated  the  use  of  elephants  in  farm 
work — “ the  greatest,  wisest,  and  longest  lived  of  all  beasts.”4  He 
was  a strong  supporter,  too,  of  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
silk  worms.5 

In  every  branch  of  agriculture  the  theorists  were  at  work. 
They  turned  their  attention  first  to  the  improvement  of  the  land 
itself,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  considered  mediaeval 
husbandry  to  have  exhausted  the  soil.6  Four  methods  of  im- 
provement were  advanced.  Firstly,  enclosures  by  which  the  un- 
profitable commons  were  to  be  made  to  “ feede  more  people  by 
good  manurance  then  any  one  shire  in  England,”7  and  the  common 
fields  were  to  cease  to  check  all  change  in  husbandry.8  Secondly, 
draining  was  to  be  used,  a method  that  was  already  developing 
into  a definite  industry,  to  which  an  added  impetus  was  given  by 


1 J.  Tuke,  General  view  of  the  Agri- 
culture oj  the  North  Riding  (1800). 

2 Hartlib,  Legacie  (1652),  p.  61. 

3 D.N .B.,  xxxvi,  166-8. 

4 Hartlib,  Legacie , p.  72. 

5 Hartlib,  Legacie  (1652),  pp.  57-60. 

3 Lennard,”  The  Alleged  Exhaus- 

tion of  the  Soil  in  Mediaeval  Eng- 

land,” Econ.  Journal,  March,  1922. 
•Cp.  H.  Bradley,  Enclosures  in  Eng- 


land, where  the  theory  is  advanced 
that  enclosures  were  due,  not  to  the 
increased  price  of  wool,  but  to  the 
decline  in  the  fertility  of  the  open 
field  arable. 

7 N orden , Survey  or*  s Dialogue  (1618), 
p.  99- 

8 Pseudomisus,  Considerations  Con- 
cerning Common  fields  and  enclosures 
(1654),  P-  14 - 
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the  great  Fen  draining  schemes.  The  size  of  the  drains1  and  the 
different  tools2  to  be  used  in  their  construction  were  becoming,  in 
theory  at  least,  standardised.  Closely  connected  with  this  was 
the  third  method  of  improvement,  that  of  flooding  the  land.  Of 
this  method  Vaughan  was  the  great  advocate:  he  had  obviously 
studied  the  question  deeply  and  was  capable  of  giving  full  details 
of  trenches  and  levels.3  His  enthusiasm  led  him  to  assess  the 
profit  from  his  water  works  at  two  million  pounds  per  annum. 
But  he  realised  the  opposition  which  all  innovators  encounter. 
One  old  tenant  refused  his  consent  to  inundation  because  “ men 
tolde  him  water  would  raise  the  Rush  and  kill  his  Cow-slipps  which 
was  the  cheefest  Flower  that  his  Daughters  had  (beeing  many)  to 
tricke  the  May-pole  withall.”4  Finally  there  was  the  use  of  ordinary 
manures,  of  which  marl  was  considered  the  most  efficient.5  Others 
ranged  from  dung,  lime,  chalk,  ashes,  salt,6  to  a highly  artificial 
compound  of  rape-seed  oil,  flowers  of  beans  and  burnt  lime.7 

Turning  from  the  land  to  the  crops  which  it  was  to  produce, 
there  was  a steady  advocacy  of  new  varieties  or  of  an  extension 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  less  widely-grown  sorts.  Both  Norden8 
and  Taylor9  supported  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  while  Hartlib 
suggested  that  farmers  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  sow  a pro- 
portion of  their  land  with  these  crops  or  pay  a fine  to  the  poor.10 
A scheme  was  also  put  forward  for  sowing  60,000  acres  of  drained 
fen  land  with  hemp.11  Woad,  madder,  saffron,  and  clover,  all 
received  support  as  the  ideal  crops  for  different  types  of  land.12 
More  systematic  still  was  Standish/s  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
timber  cultivation  by  planting  the  hedges  with  trees  and  forcing 
every  parish  of  500  acres  or  over  to  plant  22  with  trees.13  Elaborate 


1 Norden,  p.  195. 

2 Blith,  English  Improver  Improved 
{1653),  pp.  64-72. 

3 Vaughan,  Water  Works  (1610) ; 
see  also  Folkingham,  Feudigraphia 
(1610),  p.  33;  Norden,  p.  201; 
Plattes,  Discovery  of  Infinite  Treasure 
{1639),  p.  32. 

4 Vaughan,  1610. 

5 Googe,  Foure  Bookes  of  Hus- 
bandry (1572),  p.  20;  Folkingham, 
pp.  30-3;  Norden,  p.  204;  Mark- 
ham, Farewell  to  Husbandry  (1638), 
PP-  3i-3- 

6 Markham,  Farewell  to  Husbandry 
{1638),  pp.  8-68;  Blith,  English 
Improver  Improved  (1653),  pp.  133— 
5i- 

7 A Direction  to  the  Husbandman 

(1634).  Cp.  R.  V.  Lennard,  “Agri- 

culture under  Charles  II,”  in  the 

VOL.  XXXI 


Economic  History  Review,  Oct.,  1932. 
In  this  study,  based  on  the  Royal 
Society’s  Enquiries,  Mr.  Lennard 
gives  some  interesting  information 
upon  the  manures  actually  used,  and 
upon  Yorkshire  agricultural  practices 
after  the  Restoration. 

8 Norden,  p.  213. 

9 Taylor,  Common  Good  (1652). 

10  Flartlib,  Eegacie,  p.  30. 

11  “ J.L.”  A Discourse  concerning 
the  great  benefit  of  drayning  {1641), 
p.  4. 

12  Blith,  English  Improver  Improved, 
pp.  224-7;  Speed,  Adam  out  of 
Eden  (1659),  pp.  33-45  (clover),  59- 
66  (saffron). 

13  Standish,  Commons  Complaint 
(1611),  p.  22;  and  New  Directions  of 
Experience  (1613),  p.  3;  cp.  Plattes, 
Discovery  of  Infinite  Treasure,  p.  10. 
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calculations  convinced  him  that  his  scheme  would  result  in  a gain 
of  £1,800,000  per  annum,1  which  apparently  did  not  include  the 
2s.  added  to  the  value  of  every  cow  through  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees.2  A similar  method  was  to  be  adopted  with  fruit 
trees,  which  were  also  to  be  planted  in  the  hedges  together  with 
four  trees  in  every  acre  of  enclosed  ground.3  There  was  much  to 
be  said  for  this  scheme  of  hedge  planting,  and  it  received  almost 
universal  advocacy.4 

Finally  the  care  of  animals  received  increasing  attention  in 
theory  if  not  in  practice.  Markham  must  have  considered  and 
discussed  every  known  horse-disease,5  while  Thomas  de  Grey 
devoted  a large  volume  of  500  pages  to  these  diseases  and  their 
remedies.6  I11  most  cases  the  remedy  was  probably  useless  or 
merely  worse  than  the  disease,  for  veterinary  science  was  still 
based  on  the  four  humours  of  blood,  phlegm,  choler  and  melancholy, 
and  the  body  of  the  horse  was  held  to  be  composed  of  fire,  air, 
water  and  earth.7  It  is  as  unlikely  that  the  cut  sinew  of  a horse 
could  be  healed  by  the  leaves  of  “ Wilde  Nepe  or  Woodbine,”8  as 
that  blindness  in  sheep  could  be  cured  by  the  juice  of  ground  ivy 
leaves,  though  the  latter  was  the  remedy  of  a practical  farmer.9 

It  would  not  be  difficult  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  to 
cast  contempt  on  these  seventeenth-century  theorists,  but  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  recognise  that  they  were  making  a serious  and 
sincere  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  their  day.  This  is  parti- 
cularly clear  in  the  controversial  field  of  enclosure.  The  opponents 
of  the  movement  had  no  quarrel  with  enclosure  as  such;  Trigge 
did  not  condemn  the  older  enclosures  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and 
Devon.10  It  was  against  depopulation  that  they  inveighed.11  Here 
opponent  and  supporter  were  united.  Those  who  favoured  the 
movement  realised  that  depopulation  might  result  from  it  and 
were  therefore  prepared  to  advance  schemes  to  check  what  they 
considered  a possible,  though  not  an  inevitable,  result.  To  Norden 
depopulation  was  “a  thing  hateful  to  God  and  offensive  to  men”; 
therefore  the  unprofitable  commons  were  to  be  “ proportionably 


1 Standish,  Commons  Complaint, 
P-  3i- 

2 Ibid.,  p.  4. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  23 ; Hartlib  supported 
compulsory  universal  planting,  De- 
sign for  Plenty  (1652),  pp.  4-6. 

4 Norden,  p.  213.  Plattes,  p.  12; 

Blith,  English  Improver  Improved, 
p.  126;  Taylor,  Common  Good,  p.  39. 

6 Markham,  Cavelaricc  (1607)  and 

Faithful  Farrier  (1635). 


6 Grey,  The  Compleat  Horse-man 
(1651).  J 

7 Ibid.,  p.  80. 

8 Markham,  Cheape  and  Good  Hus- 
bandry (1614),  p.  37. 

9 Best,  p.  79. 

10  Trigge,  Humble  Petition  of  two 
sisters  (1604). 

11  Halhead,  Inclosure  thrown  open 
(1650),  pp.  10-11;  J.  Moore,  Crying 
Sin  of  England  (1653),  p.  7. 
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alotted.”1  Enclosure  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  was  advocated 
by  Plattes,  who  “ could  wish  that  in  every  Parish  where  commons 
are  inclosed  a corner  might  be  laid  to  the  poore  men’s  houses  that 
every  one  might  keep  a Cow.”2  Taylor,  an  uncompromising 
supporter  of  the  movement,  worked  out  a more  elaborate  scheme 
whereby  a fourth  of  the  common  enclosed  was  to  be  reserved  for 
the  poor  and  from  20  to  40  acres  laid  to  every  cottage.3  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  call  such  men  in  advance  of  their  time,  for  the 
policy  of  three  acres  and  a cow  has  a distinctly  modern  echo. 

The  distinction  between  theory  and  practice  is  often  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  known  and  the  unknown.  The  theories  are 
there  in  print  for  all  to  read,  but  the  question  of  how  far  they  were 
put  in  practice — and  put  in  practice  in  the  North  Riding — is  easier 
to  ask  than  to  answer.  The  pamphleteers,  with  one  exception,4 
were  all  of  the  South  or  the  Midlands.  The  North  was  mute. 
It  was  inarticulate.  The  printing  press  was  confined  to  London 
and  the  Universities ; it  had  no  place  even  in  the  second  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  the  land.  A practical  East  Riding  farmer  like  Henry 
Best  might  keep  a farming  and  account  book,  but  more  than  two 
centuries  had  to  pass  before  it  saw  the  light  of  publication.5  What 
men  discussed  as  they  went  to  sell  their  corn  and  cattle  in  Pickering 
market  every  Monday,  what  they  spoke  of  as  they  trudged  home 
from  their  work  in  the  Swaledale  lead  mines,  must  forever  remain 
a secret.  A Magdalen  man  could  write  his  treatise  on  bees,  with 
a liberal  supply  of  classical  quotations,6  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  penetrated  to  the  " horrid  rocks,  mountains  and 
forests  ” of  Blackamore.7 

On  the  question  of  the  practical  application  of  theoretical 
principles,  as  on  many  other  points,  the  surveys  are  silent.  It  is 
not  even  clear  what  the  surveyors  meant  when  they  declared  that 
a piece  of  land  was  worth  an  increased  rent  “ upon  improvement.” 
Did  they  imply  that  it  should  be  enclosed  as  Norden  and  Plattes 
advocated ; did  they  mean  that  it  should  be  flooded  according  to 
Vaughan’s  scheme;  did  they  think  it  should  be  manured  as  Markham 
and  Folkingham  describe  ? If  negative  evidence  is  anything  more 
than  a trap  into  which  historians  can  fall,  then  the  surveyors  show 
that  the  North  of  Yorkshire  was  oblivious  to  the  improvements 
of  the  pamphleteer.  Parkinson  might  enumerate  61  varieties  of 

1 Norden,  p.  9Q.  5 Best,  Rural  Economy  in  York- 

2 Plattes,  pp.  31-2.  shire  in  1641. 

3 Taylor,  Common  Good,  p.  35.  6 Butler,  The  feminine  monarchic 

4 Lawson,  A New  Orchard  and  (1609). 

Garden,  was  a North-country  man;  7 Camden,  iii,  17. 

D.N.B.,  xxxii,  298. 
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plums1;  Lawson  might  trouble  to  tell  the  people  of  the  North 
what  they  should  grow  in  their  orchards,  warning  them  to  cultivate 
apples,  pears,  filberts,  cherries  and  plums,  and  to  avoid  apricots 
and  peaches,  “ which  will  not  like  cold  parts,  unlesse  they  be  helped 
with  some  reflex  of  Sonne  ”2;  but  only  the  well-built  rectories  of  the 
church  lands  had  their  orchards,  where  the  advice  might  be  fol- 
lowed. There  is  little  evidence,  too,  in  the  field  names  of  any 
great  variety  of  crop  cultivation  beyond  the  customary  cereals  of 
a rotation  system.  Once  in  the  Pickering  surveys  is  a “ Hemp 
Garth  ”3  referred  to,  while  amongst  the  church  lands  it  was  re- 
ported “ The  small  garthes  and  Backsides  of  Sowerby,  Carleton 
and  Sand  Hutton  being  sowne  with  Hempe,  Line  and  Corne  pay 
tithe.”4 

The  surveys,  indeed,  present  a picture  of  a society  that  was 
practically  static,  and  of  a state  of  cultivation  that  was  practically 
stationary.  It  is  possible  that  the  force  of  custom  was  stronger 
on  church  and  Crown  lands  than  on  private  estates,  so  that  they 
remained  unchanged  in  a period  of  transition.  The  century  was 
one  of  movement  and  of  re-adjustment  to  new  values.  There  was 
a steady  increase  of  rents,  which  were,  according  to  Powell,  “ in- 
haunsed  to  the  full  double  value.”5  This  was  perhaps  some 
exaggeration,  but  Best  shows  that  a gradual  increase  was  taking 
place;  farms  were  letting  for  £34  instead  of  £32;  houses  for  12s. 
instead  of  10s.6  Wages  showed  an  upward  trend  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  rise  in  prices.7  As  early  as  1618  there  was  a 
protest  against  the  new  luxury:  “the  Husbandman  will  be  equal 
to  the  Yeoman,  the  Yeoman  to  the  Gentleman,  the  Gentleman  to 
the  Squire,  the  Squire  to  his  superiour  ....  there  is  at  this  day 
thirty  times  as  much  vainly  spent  in  a family  of  like  multitude 
and  quality  as  was  in  former  ages.”8  Part  at  least  of  these  new 
values  is  reflected  in  the  increased  rents  which  the  surveyors  held 
the  lands  to  be  worth. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  in  the  conflict  between  the 
older  system  of  cultivation  and  the  new,  the  old  was  still  holding 
its  own.  The  Pickering  tenants  cannot  have  realised  what  a new 
Eden  was  to  arise  from  enclosure,  where  they  might  repose  in  the 

1 Parkinson,  Paradisi  in  sole  (1629),  3 P.S.,  Yorks.,  42,  f.  25. 

pp.  575-8.  4 P.S.,  Lambeth,  xvii,  no. 

2 Lawson,  New  Orchard  and  Garden  5 Powell,  Depopulation  Arraigned 
(1638),  p.  3;  according  to  Hartlib  (1636),  p.  42. 

(. Legacie , pp.  8-9)  there  were  divers  6 Best,  pp.  124-5. 
places  in  the  North  and  West  7 Ibid.,  pp.  48  and  133. 

“ where  the  name  of  Gardening  and  8 Norden,  p.  13. 

Howing  is  scarcely  known.'1 
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pleasing  shadows  of  their  spreading  vines  or  ascend  a neighbouring 
hill  to  sing  “ Hymns  of  thanks  to  the  Highest  Protector  and  Author 
of  all.”1  Except  perhaps  at  Rosedale,  which  was  almost  entirely 
a moorland  manor  and  of  particularly  infertile  ground,  the  evidence 
of  values  on  both  church  and  Crown  lands  shows  that  enclosure 
was  economically  advantageous.  Relative  values  did  not  greatly 
favour  the  conversion  from  arable  to  pasture  in  a Riding  where 
natural  sheep-runs  abounded,  but  enclosure  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  same  use  of  the  land  brought  increased  rent.  It  is  clear 
that  advantage  was  not  taken  of  this  increased  value,  for  did  not 
the  North  “ abound  in  Commons  and  ignorance  ” ?2  Modem 
competitive  conditions  would  have  demanded  a speedy  enclosure; 
but  half  the  fallacies  of  economic  history  arise  through  the  reading 
back  of  present  ideals  and  conditions  into  past  centuries.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  agrarian  history,  where  too  little  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  force  of  custom  and  upon,  not  the  active  opposition, 
but  the  sheer  inertia  of  men  who  follow  the  plough  or  tend  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Such  men  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil  from 
which  they  draw  their  livelihood,  and  it  often  requires  more  than 
a manifest  economic  advantage  to  make  them  abandon  a custom 
or  break  a tradition.  The  more  nimble-minded  pamphleteer  must 
have  considered  the  men  of  the  North — if  he  considered  them  at 
all — as  stupid  and  ignorant  opponents  of  change  and  opposers  of  a 
new  order.  Yet  they  were  neither  stupid  nor  ignorant;  they 
must  have  seen  that  the  immobility  which  the  surveys  reveal  was 
closely  connected  with  stability  and  security;  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  their  own  way  they  were  living  up  to  the  pamphleteer’s 
own  ideal  of  the  good  husbandman  as  one  who  “ with  discretion 
and  good  order  tilleth  the  ground  in  his  due  seasons,  making  it 
fruitful  to  bring  forth  Corne  and  plants,  meete  for  the  sustenance 
of  man.”3 

1 A.  Moore,  Bread  for  the  Poor  3 Markham,  The  English  Husband - 

(1653),  pp.  39-40.  man  (1613),  Former  Part,  ch.  i. 

2 Taylor,  Common  Good,  p.  40. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  PORTION  OF  THE 
LEWES  CHARTULARY. 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  F.S.A. 

The  Lewes  Chartulary  (Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian  F.  xv)  has  been 
known  to  several  generations  of  Yorkshire  antiquaries  as  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  their  knowledge  of  the  benefactions  made 
by  the  earls  Warenne  to  Lewes  priory,  which  in  Yorkshire  mainly 
consisted  of  the  gift  of  two  groups  of  churches  in  the  honour  of 
Conisborough  and  the  manor  of  Wakefield.  For  a long  time  a 
printed  edition  of  the  Chartulary  has  been  greatly  needed;  and 
now,  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Sussex  Record  Society,  the  first  part, 
comprising  folios  1-98,  has  been  printed  in  an  English  translation 
as  that  .Society’s  volume  for  1932.  The  second  part,  which  will 
complete  the  folios  for  Sussex,  will  be  published  next  year. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  L.  F.  Salzman,  to  whose  expert  hands 
the  work  of  editorship  has  been  entrusted,  mentions  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Archaeological  or  Record  Societies 
of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  Yorkshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  by  which  the 
sections  of  the  Chartulary  relating  to  those  counties  should  be 
printed  b}^  those  societies.  With  this  end  in  view  our  own  society 
has  been  lent  the  photostats  of  the  Yorkshire  folios,  a photographic 
copy  of  the  whole  Chartulary  having  been  made  for  the  Council 
of  the  Sussex  Record  Society.  It  is  with  a special  sense  of  gratitude 
to  that  Council  for  the  facilities  they  have  so  generously  provided 
that  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  fulfils  that  part  of  the 
arrangement  which  relates  to  its  own  county.  The  Yorkshire 
section  occupies  folios  292-306  of  the  Chartulary.  Full  abstracts 
of  the  documents  contained  in  folios  292-303d  are  printed  in  part 
II  of  this  paper.  The  material  contained  in  folios  304-306  consists 
of  rentals  of  Halifax  and  Heptonstall  made  in  1439.  These  have 
already  been  printed  by  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society,1  and  are 
not  reprinted  here. 

The  early  folios  of  the  Chartulary  (ff.  9-42)  contain  the  charters 
of  the  earls  and  other  members  of  the  Warenne  family  which  deal 
with  property,  not  only  in  Sussex,  but  in  various  counties.  The 
material  relating  to  Yorkshire  has  been  summarized  in  the  extracts 

3 In  a volume  which  constitutes  vol.  i of  the  Record  Series  of  that  Society, 
PP-  49-5 
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printed  in  part  I of  this  paper.  The  parochial  churches  which  were 
given  to  Lewes  consisted  of  two  groups:  ( a ) Conisborough,  Braith- 
well,  Dinnington,  Fishlake,  Harthill,  Hatfield,  and  Sandal  Parva; 
and  ( b ) Wakefield,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  Kirkburton,  and  Sandal 
Magna.  Of  these  churches  those  of  Conisborough,  Halifax,  and 
Braithwell  were  in  due  course  appropriated  to  Lewes  priory,  and 
vicarages  were  ordained.  The  churches  of  Dinnington  and  Sandal 
Parva  were  never  appropriated;  and  the  prior  and  convent  made 
presentations  to  the  rectories  until  the  Dissolution.  With  regard 
to  Wakefield  and  Dewsbury  the  priory  held  the  advowsons  of  these 
churches  until  1325,  when  the  prior  and  convent  granted  them  to 
the  Despenser  family;  and  in  1348  they  were  transferred  to  king 
Edward  III,  who  included  them  in  the  endowment  of  St.  Stephen’s 
College  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  two  churches  were 
then  appropriated  to  the  College,  and  vicarages  were  ordained.1  The 
churches  of  Kirkburton2  and  Sandal  Magna,3  having  passed  from 
the  possession  of  Lewes  priory,  were  also  appropriated  to  the 
College  a few  years  later.  The  church  of  Fishlake  was  surrendered 
to  the  Crown  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
eventually  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  and  their 
newly-erected  college  in  Oxford,  a vicarage  being  then  ordained. 
Although  Lewes  priory  lost  the  church  of  Harthill  in  early  days 
possession  was  regained  in  1260,  and  presentations  to  the  rectory 
were  made  by  the  prior  and  convent  or  by  virtue  of  their  right 
until  the  Dissolution.  This  church  was  never  appropriated.  The 
priory  also  lost  the  church  of  Hatfield  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
monks  were  unable  to  regain  their  rights  which  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  at  Harthill.  In  the  fourteenth  century  this  church 
was  appropriated  to  Roche  abbey.4 

Among  these  charters  particular  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  one  (f.  2id)  in  which  William,  2nd  earl  Warenne,  gave  the 
church  of  Wakefield  subject,  apparently,  to  any  claim  that  the 
heirs  of  Druard  might  have.  For  some  reason  this  charter  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  used  the  Lewes  Chartu- 
lary  for  Yorkshire  history.  It  was  presumably  issued  earlier  than 
the  general  charter  of  the  same  earl  (f.  14),  in  which  the  gift  of  the 
church  of  Wakefield,  included  with  all  the  other  churches,  was  not 
subjected  to  any  such  condition;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  in 


1 Y.A.J.,  xx,  375. 

2 Morehouse,  Kirkburton , p.  52. 

3 Y.A.J.,  xxiv,  3. 

4 Notes  on  the  history  of  the  ad- 
vowsons of  the  Conisborough  group 


of  churches  are  being  printed  this 
year  in  Fasti  Parochiales,  vol.  i, 
published  by  the  Yorkshire  Record 
Series. 
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the  meantime  the  heirs  of  Druard  had  relinquished  any  claim  they 
possessed.  But  who  was  Druard  ? Clearly  he  was  dead  in  c.  1090. 
His  name  is  unknown  to  Wakefield  history;  and  it  is  easier  to 
formulate  conjectures  concerning  him  than  to  prove  them.  The 
occurrence  of  a Drohard  de  Wacchesfelda  as  witness  to  another 
charter  of  the  second  earl,  giving  to  Lewes  priory  certain  churches 
in  Sussex,  which  Mr.  Salzman  dates  as  c.  1093, 1 adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  problem.  A ray  of  light  is  thrown  from  another  county.  There 
is  a record  of  a gift  made  to  Thetford  priory  in  Norfolk,  a Cluniac 
house  like  Lewes,  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  Ditton  [Wood  Ditton, 
co.  Cambridge]  by  Droard  son  of  Cade,  lord  of  Ditton,  and  Wimarck 
his  wife,  for  the  souls  of  themselves,  Stephen,  count  of  Britanny,  and 
William,  earl  Warenne,  which  was  confirmed  by  Baldwin  de  Say 
and  Wimarck  his  wife.2  Thetford  was  founded  quite  early  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  mention  of  count  Stephen  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  part  of  Wood  Ditton  was  held  of  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond.3 The  association  of  this  younger  Droard  with  earl  Warenne 
is  significant;  but  there  the  matter  must  be  left  for  the  present. 

In  part  I the  dates  in  square  brackets  are  those  assigned  by 
Mr.  Salzman  in  his  printed  edition,  to  which  the  page  references, 
preceding  the  folio  numbers,  refer.  Place-names  are  given  in 
their  modern  form  where  these  have  been  identified  with  a reason- 
able degree  of  assurance.  It  should  be  added  that  the  particulars 
given  in  these  extracts  are  merely  summary,  and  that  the  printed 
edition  should  be  consulted  for  several  other  points  of  interest — for 
example,  the  precise  terms  of  the  various  gifts,  and  the  pious 
reasons  which  prompted  the  donors. 

In  part  II  the  abstracts  of  the  Yorkshire  folios  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Oxley.  Place-names  are  here  given  as  they 
occur  in  the  Chartulary.  In  the  Public  Record  Office  there  are 
about  five  hundred  of  the  original  deeds  belonging  to  Lewes  priory; 
and  in  certain  cases,  where  the  original  of  a Yorkshire  charter 
entered  in  the  Chartulary  has  been  identified,  it  is  indicated  in  a 
footnote.  Mr.  Salzman  has  observed  that  the  fifteenth-century 
clerk  who  compiled  the  Chartulary  was  careless  and  unintelligent, 
and  that  he  often  misread  his  originals,  in  one  case  giving  “ Vawes- 
berg  ” as  a form  of  Dewsbury.  Certainly  the  clerk  who  compiled 
the  Yorkshire  folios  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
county  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  a charter  relating  to  Great 

1 Sussex  ed.,  p.  40,  from  the  original  3 Farrer,  Feudal  Cambridgeshire, 

charter.  pp.  42,  43,  to  which  this  reference  to 

2 Mon . Ang.,  v,  143.  Wood  Ditton  was  primarily  due. 
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Bradley  in  Suffolk  among  the  Yorkshire  charters  relating  to  Braith- 
well  (f.  292),  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  Yorkshire  witnesses  are 
corruptly  given.  But  these  Yorkshire  folios  contain  material  of 
great  interest,  and  throw  light  on  some  of  the  early  incumbents  of 
the  various  churches,  and  on  the  officials  of  the  Warenne  fee. 

Finally,  a word  of  special  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  to  attempt  an  examination  of  the  complete 
authenticity  of  the  earliest  charters  of  the  earls  Warenne  contained 
in  the  Lewes  Chartulary.  It  may  only  be  noted  here,  in  particular, 
that  the  terms  of  the  so-called  first  charter  of  the  first  earl  have 
given  rise  to  very  great  suspicion. 

Part  I. 

[p.  4.]  f.  iod.  First  charter  of  William,  1st  earl  Warenne. 
It  mentions  his  gift  to  the  monks  of  Lewes  of  Walton  [in  Norfolk], 
retaining  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  right  to  be  entertained  twice 
yearly  there,  once  when  going  to  Yorkshire  and  again  when 
returning,  [c.  1089.] 

[pp.  15,  16.]  f.  14.  Charter  of  William,  2nd  earl  Warenne. 
It  includes  his  gifts  in  Yorkshire  of  the  church  of  Conisborough, 
with  other  churches  and  tithes  and  all  their  appurtenances,  and 
the  church  of  Wakefield  with  its  appurtenances,  the  church  of 
Halifax  with  all  its  appurtenances,  the  church  of  Dewsbury  with 
its  appurtenances,  [?  the  church]  of  Kirkburton  with  its  appurten- 
ances, the  church  of  Sandal  Magna  with  its  appurtenances,  the 
churches  of  Hatfield  and  of  Thorne  with  their  appurtenances,  the 
church  of  Fishlake  with  its  appurtenances,  the  church  of  Hart  hill 
with  its  appurtenances,  the  church  of  Dinnington  with  its  appurten- 
ances, the  church  of  Sandal  Parva  with  its  appurtenances.  Wit- 
nesses named.  [1091-98.] 

[p.  22.]  f.  16.  Another  charter  of  William,  2nd  earl  Warenne. 
It  includes  his  gifts  in  Yorkshire  of  the  church  of  Conisborough 
with  other  churches  and  chapels  and  lands  and  tithes  and  its  other 
appurtenances,  the  church  of  Wakefield  and  the  church  of  Dewsbury, 
[c.  1095.] 

[p.  28.]  f.  18.  [Confirmation]  charter  of  William,  3rd  earl 
Warenne,  of  the  church  of  Conisborough  with  the  churches,  chapels 
lands  and  tithes  and  all  things  belonging  to  it,  namely,  the  church 
of  Braithwell  with  its  appurtenances,  the  church  of  Dinnington  . . ., 
the  church  of  Harthill . . . , the  church  of  Fishlake  . . . , the  church  of 
Hatfield  with  the  chapel  of  Thorne,  the  church  of  Sandal  Parva 
with  the  chapel  of  Armthorpe  . . . , the  church  of  Wakefield  with 
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the  chapel  of  Horbury  . . . , the  church  of  Halifax  . . . , the  church 
of  Dewsbury  with  the  chapel  of  Hartshead  . . . , the  church  of 
Kirkburton  . . . , the  church  of  Sandal  Magna.  Witnesses  named, 
[c.  1145.] 

[p.  33.]  f.  20d.  Another  charter  of  William,  2nd  earl  Warenne, 
merely  giving  the  church  of  Conisborough  with  all  things  belonging 
to  it.  [c.  1090.] 

[p.  36.]  f.  2id.  Another  charter  of  William,  2nd  earl  Warenne, 
giving  the  churches  of  Wakefield  with  all  things  belonging  to  them 
either  in  lands  or  in  tithes  or  in  other  things,  until  he  should  restore 
them  to  the  heirs  of  Druard,1  and  if  the  heirs  of  Druard  allowed  the 
gift  the  earl  granted  it  for  ever.  [c.  1090.] 

[pp.  41,  42.]  f.  23d.  Charter  of  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  con- 
firming the  church  of  Conisborough  with  the  churches,  chapels, 
lands  and  tithes,  and  all  their  appurtenances;  and  the  churches  of 
Wakefield,  Halifax,  Dewsbury,  Sandal  Magna,  Kirkburton,  Hat- 
field with  the  chapel  of  Thorne,  Fishlake,  Hart  hill,  Sandal  Parva, 
and  Dinnington,  with  all  their  appurtenances.  [c.  1185.] 

[p.  44.]  f.  24d.  Charter  of  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  and  the 
countess  Isabel,  granting  to  the  monks  that  their  men  of  the  fens 
should  be  quit  of  the  carrying  service,  which  they  used  to  perform 
for  the  grantors  across  ‘ Wellestrem  * [in  Norfolk]  towards  Conis- 
borough or  Wakefield,  so  however  that  they  should  perform  the 
same  which  they  used  to  perform  for  the  grantors  on  the  return 
journey  to  [Castle]  Acre  or  ‘ Molewold.’  [c.  1165.] 

[p.  45.]  f.  25.  Charter  of  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  giving  all 
his  arable  which  was  intermixed  in  the  fields  of  Conisborough  and 
the  fields  of  * Deningebi  ’ [Denaby]  which  was  called  in  English 
Rauenescroswong.  [c.  1175.] 

[pp.  46,  47.]  f.  25d.  Charter  of  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  giving 
the  church  of  Conisborough  to  hold  in  demesne  so  that  the  monks 
after  the  death  of  Wydo  [Guy]  who  held  it  of  them  should  receive 
and  hold  it  to  their  own  use;  with  all  the  chapels  and  churches  of 
his  fee  belonging  to  it  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  be  held  by  the 
monks  for  their  own  uses.  [c.  1182.] 

[pp.  47,  48.]  f.  23d.  Notification  by  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne, 
to  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  of  his  confirmation  of  the  churches 
of  Conisborough,  Braithwell,  Harthill,  Dinnington,  Sandal  [Parva], 
Fishlake,  Hatfield,  and  Thorne  with  all  tithes  and  appurtenances, 
namely  the  tithe  of  Clifton,  Crookhill,  Ravenfield,  the  two  Daltons, 

1 See  above. 
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Greasbrough,  ‘ Rodes/  Morthen,  Firsby,  ‘ Suthsowerden/  Guil- 
thwaite,  and  ‘ Estone/  and  the  church  of  Wakefield,  the  church  of 
Sandal  [Magna]  and  the  chapel  of  Horbury,  the  church  of  Dewsbury 
and  Kirkburton  and  Hartshead,  and  the  church  of  Halifax,  with 
all  their  appurtenances,  [i  164-81.] 

[p.  48.]  f.  26.  Letter  of  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  to  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  stating  that  he  had  inspected  charters  of  his 
predecessors  giving  all  the  churches  and  chapels  with  all  their 
appurtenances  of  his  honour  of  Yorkshire,  and  had  confirmed  their 
gift  by  his  charter,  desiring  that  the  monks  should  present  clerks 
and  make  free  disposition  of  all  things  pertaining  to  those  churches 
and  chapels.  [1164-81.] 

[pp.  48,  49.]  f.  26.  Charter  of  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  giving 
with  the  consent  of  the  countess  Isabel  his  wife  and  William  their 
son  and  heir  the  full  tithe  of  his  eels  in  Yorkshire;  the  tithe  not 
to  be  farmed  or  sold,  but  the  eels  to  be  carried  together  to  the 
house  of  Lewes  for  the  use  of  the  convent.  \c.  1190.] 

[p.  49.]  f.  26.  Charter  of  William  son  of  Hamelin,  earl 

Warenne,  confirming  the  preceding  grant,  [c.  1190.] 

[p.  64.]  f.  33d.  Charter  of  William  de  Warenne,  son  of 

Rainald,1  quitclaiming  his  right  in  the  church  of  Harthill,  so  that 
neither  he  nor  his  heirs  should  claim  any  right  of  gift  or  presenta- 
tion. Witnesses,  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  and  William  his  son, 
and  others  named,  [c.  1190.] 

[p.  65.]  f.  34.  Charter  of  Isabel,  countess  Warenne,  con- 
firming the  grant  which  Hamelin,  earl  Warenne,  her  husband  made 

of  the  tithe  of  his  eels  in  Yorkshire.  Witnesses  named,  [c.  1185.]2 

[p.  66.]  f.  34d.  Charter  of  Isabel,  countess  Warenne,  giving 
with  the  consent  of  William  her  son  and  heir  the  whole  tithe  of  her 
eels  from  all  Yorkshire  to  be  received  from  her  bailiffs  of  Yorkshire 
by  the  hands  of  the  monks’  bailiff  of  Conisborough.  Witnesses 
named,  [c.  1200.] 

[p.  67.]  f.  34d.  Charter  of  John  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
quitclaiming  all  right  in  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Dewsbury. 
Witnesses  named.  10  Jan.  1266-7. 


1 William  son  of  Rainald  or  Regi- 
nald de  Warenne,  of  Wormegay, 
Norfolk.  For  his  father’s  tenure  of 
the  manor  of  Harthill  see  Yorks. 

Deeds,  vii,  no.  300.  In  1190-1 
William  quitclaimed  the  advowson 
of  Harthill  to  the  prior  and  convent 


of  Lewes  in  exchange  for  a quitclaim 
to  him  of  the  advowson  of  Portslade, 
Sussex  (fine  printed  in  Y.A.J.,  xi, 
174)- 

2 C.  1190  would  conform  with  the 
date  given  above  to  earl  Hamelin’s 
charter. 
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Part  II. 

[f.  292]  Carta  Thome  Bigod  de  xxiiij  (sic)  et  dimid[ia ] acr[is]  terre 
in  Brathewell.  Ebor  dioc  . i. 

Grant  by  Thomas  le  Bigot,  son  and  heir  of  William  le 
Bigot,  to  God  and  the  B.M.  and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  of 
Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  of  eighty  and 
a half  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  his  manor  of 
Bradewell,1  namely,  all  the  field  called  Haudleie  with  the 
sheepfold  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  all  the 
field  called  Louefeld,  with  free  entry  and  exit  and  free 
access  ( essewiz ) through  his  land  and  liberty  of  common- 
ing  in  the  water  called  Staugrund  as  far  as  the  land  ex- 
tended; to  hold  in  free,  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  free 
from  all  secular  service.  Warranty  against  Christians  and 
Jews  and  all  others.  If  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  should  be 
unable  to  warrant  the  said  land,  they  would  give  a more 
suitable  exchange  in  their  manor  of  Bradel’  or  elsewhere 
in  any  of  their  lands  that  the  monks  should  choose.  Lest 
the  grantor  or  his  heirs  should  presume  to  disturb  the 
monks  in  the  said  grant  he  gave  the  curse  that  a father 
could  give  to  his  children  in  respect  of  those  who  should 
unjustly  molest  the  monks  therein  and  be  intent  to  do 
them  harm.  For  this  grant  and  warranty  Albert2  the 
prior  of  Lewes  gave  the  grantor  88  marks  of  silver  from 
the  goods  of  his  church.  Seal.  Witnesses,  William  son 
of  Walter,  Henry  de  Kertelinges,  Geoffrey  de  Brinkell, 
Ralph  his  man  (generoso) , Roger  Leuerer,  Geoffrey  Leuerer, 
John  de  Caudresham,  Laurence  son  of  Daniel  de  Wiling- 
ham,  William  Rangeliun,  William  de  Robertoc,  William 
de  Doseo,  William  Flower  (flori),  John  de  Fordes,  Alexander 
de  Arundell.  [c.  1236-44.] 

Carta  Johannis  clerici  de  Bradwell  de  terra  sua  in  Bradwell 
quod  tenebat  de  F allay.  Ebor  dioc  . ii. 

Grant  in  free,  pure  and  perpetual  alms  by  John  the 
clerk  of  Bradwell  to  God  and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras 


1 It  is  clear  that  this  charter  has 

been  inserted  in  the  Yorkshire  section 
in  error.  It  does  not  refer  to  Braith- 
well  in  Yorkshire,  but  to  Great 
Bradley  in  Suffolk.  Bradewell  is 
doubtless  an  error  for  Bradel’,  the 
form  in  which  the  place  is  correctly 
given  in  a subsequent  clause.  For 
the  interest  of  the  Bigod  family  in 
that  place,  and  the  possession  of  a 


held  there  called  “ Haldeleye  ” by 
Lewes  priory,  see  Copinger,  Suffolk 
Records,  i,  256;  and  Cal.  Anc.  Deeds, 
ii,  196.  The  second  witness  drew 
his  name  from  Kirtling,  which  lies 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Great 
Bradley. 

2 Occurs  in  1236  and  died  in  1244; 
his  predecessor  occurs  to  c.  1234 
( V.C.H. , Sussex,  ii,  70). 
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of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  of  all  his 
land  which  he  held  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Fallay1  in 
the  vill  of  Bradwell,  which  lay  between  the  land  of  Guv 
(' Wydonis ) son  of  Oliver  (. Eliuerii ) and  the  houses  of  the 
[f.  2g2d]  said  monks  in  the  same  vill.  Warranty.  For  this  grant 
the  monks  had  given  him  a mark  of  silver.  Seal.  Wit- 
nesses, William  the  clerk,  Richard  de  Flauwill,  Ralph  de 
Tefleby,  Thomas  son  of  Aytrop,  Geoffrey  the  clerk. 
\c.  1236-44.] 

Bradewell.  iii. 

Acknowledgement  by  Peter  de  Monte  Alto  that  he  was 
bound  to  Sir  Miles  ( Miloni ),  prior  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes, 
and  the  convent,  in  33 li.  10s.  Sid.  sterling  from  the 
pensions,  rents,  tithes  and  other  goods  of  theirs  at  Conig- 
borgh  and  Bradewelle  had  and  received  by  him,  which 
he  promised  in  good  faith  and  had  maintained  by  oath 
upon  the  sacred  gospels  and  under  the  express  obligation 
of  all  his  goods  wherever  existing,  to  render  in  peace  and 
without  noise  of  judgment  (. strep itu  iudicii)  to  the  said 
convent  and  prior  or  their  attorney  (niandato)  without 
any  contradiction  or  exception  put  forward  by  him  or 
his  men.  Moreover  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
said  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  the  account  made  between 
him  and  the  said  prior  and  convent;  he  also  willed  that, 
of  the  63 li.  9 s.  from  the  pensions,  rents,  tithes  and  other 
goods  of  theirs  allotted  to  him  by  the  account  as  appeared 
by  the  particulars  contained  in  the  account  of  the  roll, 
if  any  payment  could  be  proved  to  have  been  made  to 
him  by  anyone  or  in  any  manner,  in  part  or  wholly,  he, 
by  the  said  oath  and  obligation  was  bound  to  pay  it  to 
the  said  monks  (religiosis).  In  witness  whereof  he  affixed 
his  seal,  with  the  seals  of  John,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Dechening,2  John  de  Labella,  Julian,  vicar  of  Hecham,3 
Patrick,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Lewes,  and  Thomas  the 
clerk  of  the  same  castle,  who  at  his  request  had  affixed 
their  seals  with  his.  Lewes.  Michaelmas,  1271. 

Bradwell.  iiij . 

Grant  by  Edric  the  carpenter  of  Braidewell  to  Ralph 
de  Bramelai  and  Clarice  his  wife  and  their  heirs  or  assigns, 

1 Felley,  Notts.  In  the  Felley  68,  69),  one  being  a charter  of  Mabel 

Chartulary  there  are  copies  of  two  widow  of  Otes  de  Tilli. 

documents  relating  to  Braithwell  (ft.  2 Ditchling,  Sussex. 

3 Fleacham,  Norfolk. 
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of  one  bovate  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Braidewell  except 
the  toft,  which  bovate  dame  Eugenia  formerly  held, 
with  all  appurtenances,  for  their  homage  and  service;  to 
hold  of  him  and  his  heirs  in  fee  and  inheritance,  rendering 
yearly  4s.  for  all  services,  at  the  Purification  i6d.,  at 
[f.  293]  Whitsuntide  i6d.,  and  at  Michaelmas  i6<L;  except  one 
acre  of  land  which  the  said  Ralph  and  Clarice  his  wife 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  should  hold  of  the  house  of 
Fallay,  which  he,  Edric,  had  given  in  alms  to  the  said 
house,  rendering  yearly  3 d.  at  Michaelmas  for  all  services 
to  the  said  house.  Warranty.  Witnesses,  Richard  de 
Hauill,  Ralph  de  Telebi,  William  the  clerk  of  Braidewell, 
John  the  clerk,  Elias  son  of  Margery,  Alan  son  of  Gervase, 
Thomas  son  of  Aitrop,  Thomas  son  of  Gregory,  William 
son  of  Gamel  de  Miekelbrine.1  [c.  1236-44.] 

Carta  de  Bradewell.  v. 

Grant  and  quitclaim  by  Nicholas  son  of  William  de 
Hegeleye  to  God  and  the  B.M.  and  St.  Pancras  and  the 
house  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  of  12 d. 
yearly  rent  to  be  taken  from  Elias  son  of  Clarice  in  the 
vill  of  Bradwell,  which  12 d.  Ralph  de  Thewilby  had 
granted  to  the  said  house  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  in 
pure  and  perpetual  alms;  to  hold  to  the  said  house  and 
monks  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  of  him  and  his  heirs  or 
assigns  forever,  as  freely,  quietly  and  peacefully  as  any 
alms  could  be  given.  Warranty.  Witnesses,  Ralph  de 
Stefeud,2  clerk,  Hugh  de  Yckilbring3  (sic),  Richard  Tor- 
ways,  William  his  brother,  Robert  Abrim,  William  Foe, 
William  de  Mickilbring.  [Late  Henry  III.] 

In  tempore  Alberti  prioris  [carta]  Willelmi  filii  Stephani  de 
redd[itu\  tres  solid * in  Bradewell.  Ebor ’ dioc\  vi. 

Grant  by  William  son  of  Stephen  de  Heglyhe  to  God 
and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  monks 
[f.  293d]  serving  God  there,  of  a yearly  rent  of  3s.  to  be  taken  from 
the  land  which  Ralph  de  Loramlay  had  held  of  him  in 
the  vill  of  Brathewell;  to  hold  to  the  said  monks  in  free, 
pure  and  perpetual  alms  of  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
Warranty.  Seal.  Witnesses,  Sir  Robert  de  Wykerlay,  Sir 
John  de  Stainton,  knts.,  Richard  de  Hauuill,  William  the 

1 Miekelbrine  [Micklebring  in  Brai-  2 Possibly  an  error  for  Scefeud,  a 
thwell].  form  of  Sheffield. 

3 Micklebring. 
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clerk  of  Bradewell,  Hugh  de  Barneby,  Ralph  de  Teuelby, 
Thomas  son  of  Ailetrop,  Hugh  de  Staunceby,1  Elias  son  of 
Margery,  Roger  Koc.  [c.  1236-44.] 

Carta  Thome  de  Bradewell  de  uno  prato  in  campo  de  Brade- 
welle.  Ebor  dioc  . vii. 

Grant  by  Thomas  son  of  Aytrop  de  Bradewell  for  the 
health  of  his  soul  and  his  ancestors  and  successors,  to  God 
and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  lord  prior 
and  convent  serving  God  there,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,  of  all  his  meadow  in  the  field  of  Bradewelle  which 
lay  between  the  meadow  of  the  lord  prior  of  Lewes  on 
one  side  and  the  cultures  of  the  vill  of  Bradewell  on  the 
other;  to  hold  as  freely  [etc.],  as  any  alms  could  be  given. 
Warranty  against  all  men  and  women.  Seal.  Wit- 
nesses, Sir  William  de  Kurchum,  steward  of  earl  Warenne, 
Sir  Baldwin2  ( Balwyno ),  constable  at  Cunisburg,  Sir  Hugh 
de  Triberge,  Richard  de  Hauill  of  Bradfewelle],  William 
the  clerk  of  Bradewelle,  Ralph  de  Teuelesby.  [post  c. 
1230.] 

Carta  Willelmi  Edric  de  Bradewelle  de  una  roda  terre  in 
Gategrenes  in  tempore  Alberti  prions,  viii. 

[f.  294]  Grant  by  William  Edric  of  Bradewelle  to  God  and  St. 

Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  for 
the  health  of  his  soul,  his  ancestors  and  heirs,  of  a rood  of 
land  in  Gategrenes,  which  he  had  held  of  the  fee  of  the 
said  monks;  to  hold  in  free,  pure  and  perpetual  alms. 
Warranty.  Seal.  Witnesses,  Baldwin  de  Hersy,  Master 
Hugh  de  Triberga,  Roger  his  brother,  Ralph  de  Tiueleby, 
William  the  clerk,  Richard  de  Hauuilla,  Andrew  the 
forester,  John  the  clerk,  John  the  chamberlain,  John  de 
Soueney,  Richard  the  serjeant  ( seruiete ),  William  de 
Staungos.  [c.  1236-44.] 

In  tempore  Alberti  prioris.  Bradwelle.  Ebor  dioc  . ix. 

Sale  and  quitclaim  by  Maurice  de  Clyftun  to  Richard 
de  Hauuill  and  his  heirs,  of  all  right  in  the  bovate  of  land 
with  appurtenances  in  Bradewell,  which  he  had  held  of 
Henry  son  of  Robert  de  Bradewell  as  it  lay  in  the  territorv 
of  Bradewell,  except  the  toft  formerly  belonging  to  Hugh 
the  esquire  (armigeri);  to  hold  of  the  heirs  of  the  said 
Henry  to  him  and  his  heirs,  in  fee  and  inheritance,  freely 

1 An  error  for  Scauceby  [Scawsby].  constable  of  Conisborough  in  1230 

2 Baldwin  de  Herci  occurs  as  (f.  299). 
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and  quietly,  in  wood  and  plain,  in  feedings,  in  meadows, 
and  in  all  easements  and  liberties  belonging  thereto,  doing 
as  much  forinsec  service  as  belonged  to  one  bovate  of 
land  in  the  same  vill  of  Bradewelle  for  all  service.  War- 
ranty. For  this  sale  and  quitclaim  Richard  had  given 
him  5 marks  of  silver  in  his  great  need.  Witnesses, 
Thomas  de  Horb[ury],  then  steward,1  Mauvesin  de  Hersyn, 
William  de  Mordig,  Robert  de  Wynteword,  William  de 
Bradewelle,  Nicholas  de  Sancto  Paulo.  [1219-c.  1230.] 

Carta  Johannis  de  Bradwell.  In  tempore  Alberti  prioris, 
Ebor  dioc’ . x. 

[f.  294d]  Grant  by  John  de  Bradewell,  clerk,  to  God  and  St. 

Pancras  and  the  church  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving 
God  there,  of  fifteen  perches  ( perticas ) in  length  and  two 
in  breadth  of  his  land  in  Bradewell  next  the  houses  of  the 
lord  prior  of  Lewes;  to  hold  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms, 
free  and  quit  from  all  secular  service  and  exaction. 
Warranty.  Witnesses,  Sir  Robert  the  clerk  of  Blida, 
steward  of  earl  Warenne,  Sir  John  de  Pleiz,  Sir  Hugh  the 
parson  of  Wakefeld,  Master  Hugh  de  Triberge,  Richard 
de  Hawill,  William  de  Acra,  Ralph  de  Teueleby,  James  de 
Liueth,  William  the  clerk  of  Bradwell,  Benedict  de  Kung- 
burg’,  Peter  de  Britona,  clerk,  [c.  1236-44.] 

Carta  Johannis  clerici  de  Bradwell.  In  tempore  Alberti 
prioris.  Ebor  dioc  . xi. 

Grant  by  John  the  clerk  of  Bradwell,  for  the  souls  of 
his  ancestors  and  successors,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms, 
to  God  and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the 
monks  serving  God  there,  of  a selion  of  land  in  the  territory 
of  Bradwell  in  the  west  field,  which  lay  between  the  land 
of  Richard  Cressi  on  one  side  and  that  of  Roger  de  Tikis 
on  the  other,  of  which  one  end  abutted  on  Cliuisti  and  the 
other  on  the  road  leading  to  Bramley;  to  hold  in  pure 
and  perpetual  alms,  as  freely  as  any  alms  could  be  given. 
Warranty  against  all  men  and  women.  Seal.  Witnesses, 
Richard  de  Hauill,  Ralph  de  Teuelby,  William  the  clerk 
of  Bradewell,  Thomas  Aytrop,  Alan  son  of  Gervase. 
[C.  1236-44.] 

1 If,  as  suggested  in  Y.A.J.,  xxvi,  heading.  Matthew  de  Shepley,  al- 
338,  he  was  dead  in  1229-30,  the  most  certainly  an  earlier  steward 
charter  may  be  earlier  than  the  time  than  Horburv,  was  holding  the  office 
of  prior  Albert,  notwithstanding  the  in  1219  (Br acton’s  Note  Book,  no.  26). 
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Carta  Henrici  de  Bradwell.  In  tempore  Alberti  prioris. 
Ebor  dioc\  xii. 

Grant  by  Henry  son  of  Robert  son  of  Gerbod  de 
Bradewell  to  Maurice  son  of  Augustine  de  Clyftun  and 
his  heirs,  of  one  bovate  of  land  in  Bradewell  with  all  its 
appurtenances  in  wood  and  plain,  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  all  easements,  except  the  toft  which  had  belonged  to 
Hugh  the  esquire  (< armigeri ),  as  it  lay  in  the  territory  of 
Bradewell;  to  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs  by  military 
service  (in  feodo  milit’),  rendering  to  him  and  his  heirs  as 
much  as  belonged  to  one  bovate  of  land  for  scutage  where 
thirty-two  bovates  made  a knight’s  fee.’  Warranty  or 
'[f.  295]  exchange  to  the  same  value  from  the  fee  which  had 
belonged  to  Elias  de  Boseuilla.  The  grantee  had  given 
him  5 marks  of  silver  as  a fine  (in  gersonam).  Witnesses, 
William  de  Lyuet,  Wdlliam  his  son,  Adam  de  Miclebrinc, 
Hugh  his  brother,  Robert  his  (Hugh’s)  son,  William  de 
Morthyng,  Roger  de  Rodes,  Peter  de  Miclebrinc,  Robert 
de  Berhg’,  Adam  and  Alexander  his  sons,  William  de 
Rains,1  William  the  clerk  of  Bradewell,  Robert  Picot  the 
clerk  of  Barneburg,  Elias  the  clerk,  William  de  Warmes- 
fford],  Alan  de  Clyftun,  William  son  of  Gladewin,  William 
son  of  Engleram,  Richard  his  brother,  Elias  the  clerk  of 
Edlingtun.  [ante  1219-c.  1230.2] 

Bradewell.  Ebor  dioE . xiii. 

Agreement3  between  Albert  the  prior  of  Lewes  and 
Richard  de  Hauuilla,  by  which  the  said  Richard  with  the 
assent  of  Cecily  his  wife  demised  one  bovate  of  his  land 
in  the  fields  of  Bradewell  with  all  its  appurtenances,  which 
had  belonged  to  William  Trouell;  to  hold  to  the  said  prior 
and  convent  and  their  assigns  freely  and  quietly  for  ten 
years,  the  term  to  begin  at  Michaelmas,  1243,  for  34s. 
sterling,  which  Richard  had  received  beforehand  from  the 
goods  of  the  prior.  Warranty  to  the  end  of  the  said 
term.  Richard  and  his  heirs  were  not  to  sell,  pledge  or 
in  any  way  alienate  the  said  bovate  within  the  said  term, 
without  the  assent  of  the  prior  and  convent.  And  if  the 
prior  and  convent  incurred  any  loss  or  burden  by  defect 
of  the  warranty  and  acquittance  of  Richard  and  his  heirs, 

1 Or  Ranis.  century.  The  heading  may  again  be 

2 Certainly  earlier  than  no.  ix  misleading. 

above,  and  possibly  quite  early  in  the  3 Original  charter,  A.  10698  in 

P.R.O.;  see  Cal.  Anc.  Deeds , v,  35. 

T 
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the  said  bovate  of  land  was  to  remain  in  the  seisin  of  the 
prior  and  convent  and  their  attorneys,  until  satisfaction 
for  the  losses,  burdens  and  expenses  had  been  made;  the 
simple  word  of  the  said  prior  or  his  attorney  to  be  believed, 
without  onus  of  further  proof  in  respect  of  such  losses 
[etc.].  Richard  and  Cecily  had  sworn  on  the  gospels  and 
faithfully  promised  to  keep  the  agreement,  by  placing 
themselves  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  Lancastre1 
for  the  time  being,  who  could  promulgate  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  them  until  the  said  prior  and 
convent  should  be  satisfied,  if  they  should  wish  to  con- 
travene the  agreement  in  any  way,  renouncing2  every  royal 
prohibition,  custom,  appeal,  exception  and  remedy  of  law, 
canon  and  civil.  Richard  and  Cecily  affixed  their  seals 
to  the  part  of  the  indenture  ( chirographum ) remaining  with 
the  prior  and  convent,  and  William  of  London,  clerk,  who 
had  received  this  bovate  of  land  on  behalf  of  the  prior 
and  convent,  affixed  his  seal  to  the  part  remaining  with 
Richard  and  Cecily  until  the  prior  should  affix  his  seal 
to  the  said  indenture.  Witnesses,  William  the  vicar  of 
Bradewelle,  Roger  the  chaplain,  Ralph  de  Thieueleby, 
Thomas  Aytrop,  Ralph  de  Bremheley,  Richard  the 
serjeant,3  Peter  de  Mikelebrinc,  William  the  clerk, 
[c.  1243.] 

[f.  295d]  Carta  Willelmi  filii  Stephani  de  undecim  acr[is]  terre  et 
dimid[io]  in  territorio  de  Bradwell.  xiii. 

Grant  by  William  son  of  Stephen  de  Heyhlyge,  for  the 
health  of  his  soul  and  his  ancestors,  to  God  and  the  church 
of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there, 
of  eleven  and  a half  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in 
the  territory  of  Bradewell,  which  Ralph  de  Bramlay  and 
Clarice  his  wife  had  held;  of  which  two  acres  and  one 
rood  of  land  lay  below  [infra)  the  land  of  Ralph  Teweleby, 
and  abutted  towards  the  toft  of  William  the  clerk;  half 
an  acre  lay  below  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and  extended 
towards  the  chapel  of  Stantone4;  half  an  acre  lay  between 
the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and  the  land  of  the  church  of 
Bradewell ; half  a rood  of  land  abutted  towards  Ostwode ; 
three  roods  of  land  lay  below  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph 

1 Danecastre  in  original  (see  ibid.).  3 Written  semente,  in  error  for 

2 Clear  in  original;  corruptly  given  seruiente,  as  in  original. 

as  remtm ’ ando  in  the  chartulary.  4 Stainton. 
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and  abutted  towards  Halywell;  half  an  acre  lay  below 
the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and  abutted  towards  Clifstih; 
three  roods  of  land  lay  between  the  land  of  the  said 
Ralph  and  that  of  the  abbot  of  Roche  (Rupe),  and  ex- 
tended towards  the  wood  of  Malcheby1  (sic) ; half  an  acre 
of  land  lay  below  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  towards  the 
highway  (regiatn  viam)  of  Mikelbrincke ; one  and  a half 
acres  lay  between  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and  that  of 
Giliana  de  Fonte  and  abutted  towards  Depedale;  one  and 
a half  acres  lay  below  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and 
abutted  towards  Cressewell ; three  roods  of  land  lay 
between  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and  that  of  Giliana 
de  Fonte  at  Silkacresse;  one  acre  lay  below  the  land  of 
the  said  Ralph  and  abutted  towards  the  cross  of  Clifton; 
and  half  an  acre  lay  below  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  and 
abutted  towards  the  prior’s  gate;  to  hold  of  him  and  his 
heirs,  freely,  quietly,  peacefully,  to  the  said  monks  in 
pure,  free  and  perpetual  alms.  Warranty.  Seal.  Wit- 
nesses, Sir  Robert  de  Wikerlay,  Sir  John  de  Stainton, 
knts.,  Richard  de  Hauuill,  William  the  clerk  of  Bradewell, 
Hugh  de  Mekelebrinc,  Peter  de  Wadeworth,  William  de 
Holmes,  Thomas  Altrop,  Elias  son  of  Margery,  Peter  de 
Mikelbrinc,  Thomas  Ausin’,  Michael  his  son,  John  the 
clerk,  William  then  vicar,  [c.  1236-44.] 

[f.  296]  xv. 

Grant  by  Thomas,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Lewes,  co. 
Sussex,  and  the  convent  of  the  same,  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  their  whole  chapter,  to  John  Vyncent  of  Brathe- 
well,  co.  York,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  for  John’s  good  service 
and  counsel  to  them  in  their  monastery,  and  for  his  good 
counsel  to  be  given  to  them  in  the  future,  of  a certain 
capital  messuage  of  theirs  in  Brathewell  aforesaid,  called 
Le  Priorie  with  two  rooms  and  two  barns,  one  of  which 
was  called  Le  Shepecote  and  the  other  Le  Peyseberne,  with 
all  the  demesne  lands,  gardens  and  meadows  pertaining 
to  the  said  messuage;  to  hold  to  John  and  Agnes  and  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  their  bodies  of  them  and  their  successors, 
by  the  service  of  rendering  yearly  to  them  and  their 
successors  a red  rose  at  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  if  demanded,  during  the  life  of  the  said  John  and 
Agnes  and  that  of  the  survivor,  and  after  their  death  by 

1 Maltby.. 
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the  service  of  rendering  yearly  for  the  said  messuage  with 
appurtenances  20s.  sterling  at  two  terms  of  the  year, 
namely  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  in  equal  portions. 
And  if  the  said  20s.  rent  were  in  arrear  in  part  or  wholly 
for  half  a year  after  either  of  the  said  feasts,  the  prior 
and  convent  and  their  successors  or  their  attorney  could 
make  distraint  in  the  said  messuage  until  the  arrears 
were  paid.  And  if  John  and  Agnes  died  without  legitimate 
heirs,  the  messuage  with  all  its  appurtenances  should 
revert  to  the  prior  and  convent,  notwithstanding  the 
present  grant.  And  if  John  and  Agnes  or  their  heirs 
alienated  the  said  messuage  with  appurtenances  and  dis- 
continued its  said  state,  or  if  after  their  death  their  heir 
or  heirs  should  fail  to  pay  the  said  20s.  within  a year 
after  any  term,  the  prior  and  convent  and  their  successors 
could  re-enter  the  said  messuage  and  gardens  and  hold 
them  in  their  original  state,  notwithstanding  the  present 
charter.  Furthermore  John  and  Agnes  or  their  heirs 
within  the  next  eight  years  were  to  make  anew,  well  and 
fittingly  within  the  said  messuage,  a hall  with  a room  at  the 
west  end  thirty-two  ft.  long  and  eighteen  ft.  broad,  also  a 
house  called  Bakehous  and  another  house  called  Kylnehous 
with  a Maltehouse  and  a stone  well  (fontem)  for  drawing- 
water,  at  their  own  cost.  And  if  John  or  Agnes  or  their 
heirs  or  executors  did  not  build  the  said  houses  or  the 
stone  well  so  specified  they  granted  for  them  and  their 
[f.  296d]  heirs  and  executors  that  they  would  incur  a forfeiture  of 
10 li.  to  be  paid  to  the  prior  and  convent  and  their  succes- 
sors, provided  always  that  if  the  said  prior  or  his  succes- 
sors should  come  to  the  vill  of  Brathewell,  or  should  send 
the  chamberlain  of  that  house  or  any  of  their  servants  to 
supervise  the  prior’s  demesnes  there  or  to  transact  business 
there,  it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  reside  in  the  capital 
messuage  twice  a year  if  necessary  for  three  weeks  at  a 
time;  provided  also  that  after  the  death  of  John  and 
Agnes,  any  heir  who  should  inherit  the  messuage  should 
pay  at  his  first  entry  by  way  of  relief  65.  8d,,  with  power 
to  the  prior  and  convent  to  distrain  until  the  relief  was 
paid.  Warranty,  saving  to  the  prior  and  convent  all 
tithes  of  sheaves  from  the  said  messuage  together  with 
two  tithe-barns  and  their  sites,  and  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  same  for  storing  (ingrangiandis)  the  tithes 
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of  sheaves.  The  prior  and  convent  affixed  their  common 
seal  to  the  part  of  the  indenture  remaining  with  John 
and  Agnes,  and  John  and  Agnes  affixed  their  seals  to  the 
part  remaining  with  the  prior  and  convent.  Given  at 
Lewes,  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  said  prior  and  convent, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  6 Henry  VI  [25 
April  1427.] 

[f.  297]  Holy  fax.  Ebor ’ dioc  . xvi. 

Notification1  by  William  de  Chawuent,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Halifax,  that  whereas  Adam  the  clerk  of  Shir- 
cotes  had  with  his  consent  purchased  certain  lands  from 
Matthew  son  of  Thomas  de  Halifax,  of  which  one  was 
called  Little  (parum)2  Syahecroft  and  the  other  Upper 
(superius)  Syahetecroft,  which  Matthew  had  held  of  him 
within  the  bounds  of  Halifax,  he  (William)  granted  that 
Adam,  his  heirs  [and]  assigns,  should  hold  the  said  lands 
of  him  during  his  term  {tempore)  [as  rector]  freely,  quietly 
and  peacefully,  with  common  pasture  and  all  commons 
and  easements  belonging  to  so  much  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Halifax,  paying  yearly  to  him  (William)  or  his 
proctor  33 d.  of  silver,  half  at  Whitsuntide  and  half  at 
Martinmas,  for  all  services,  exactions  and  demands.  Seal. 
Witnesses,  John  de  Eland,  Hugh  his  son,3  Roger  de  Rastrik, 
Thomas  de  Coppeley,  Thomas  de  Eunale,4  William  de 
Trimigham,  John  son  of  Thomas  de  Northeland.  [c.  1260- 
80.] 

Halifax.  Ebor ’ dioc\  xvii. 

Grant  by  John  Braboth  to  God  and  St.  Pancras  of 
Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  for  the  health 
of  his  soul  and  his  ancestors,  of  a piece  of  land  between 
his  land  and  the  highway  ( regiam  stratam),  containing  six 
perches  of  land  in  length  and  ten  perches  and  six  feet  in 
breadth,  in  Grysebrock5  in  the  field  called  Halleflath;  to 
hold  to  the  said  monks  and  their  successors  in  free,  pure 
and  perpetual  alms  forever.  Warranty  of  the  said  land 
with  the  buildings  built  and  to  be  built  thereon.  Seal. 
Witnesses,  Thomas  Barboth,  Robert  BretnT,6  Adam  de 

1 Original  charter,  A.  14265  in  4 An  error  for  Cunale  [Cownall  in 

P.R.O.  Southowram]. 

2 Paruum  in  original.  5 Greasbrough;  this  charter  is  in- 

3 For  their  dates  see  Y.A ./.,  xxvii,  eluded  under  Halifax  in  error;  see 

248.  f.  303d  below. 

6 Bretona  on  f.  303d. 
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Wodehus,  Ralph  de  Telysby,  William  then  vicar  of 
Bradewell,  William  de  Lond’,  Robert  Corfe,  William  de 
Hauvyll,  Richard  the  serjeant  (seriaunt).  [ c . 1236-44.] 

[f.  297d]  De  Halifax . 

Grant  and  quitclaim  by  Matthew  son  of  Thomas  de 
Halifax  to  Adam  the  clerk  of  Shircotes  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  for  a sum  of  money,  of  all  the  assart  called  Upper 
Syahecroft,  which  Thomas  de  Mora  of  Halifax  formerly 
held,  and  all  the  croft  called  Little  (paruum)  Syahecroft, 
which  the  same  Thomas  formerly  held,  with  all  appurten- 
ances, without  any  reservation.  Seal.  Witnesses,  Sir 
Walter  de  Peuerelthorpe,  Sir  Roger  de  Bradeford,  then 
chaplains  of  Halifax,  Sir  William  de  Eland,  chaplain,  John 
de  Eland,  William  de  Ecklisbey,  Henry  de  Willeys, 
William  de  Trimingham,  Thomas  de  Eunale.1  \Ante  c. 
1260-80.2] 

De  Halifax,  xix. 

Demise  and  quitclaim  by  Adam  son  of  Richard  Wyhir 
of  Halifax  to  Adam  the  clerk  of  Shyrcot,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  of  all  that  land,  without  reservation,  which  Eve 
his  (the  former’s)  mother  had  held  in  the  name  of  dower 
in  Syahecroft.  Seal.  Witnesses,  Sir  Otes  ( Otone ) de 
Grandissono,  Sirs  Walter  and  William  de  Paynel,  then 
chaplains  of  Halifax,  William  de  Trimyngham,  Thomas 
de  Coppeley,  Thomas  de  Eunale.1  [ c . 1260-80.] 

De  Halifax.  Ebor ’ dioc  . xx. 

Grant3  and  quitclaim  by  Eve,  formerly  wife  of  Richard 
Wychir  of  Halifax,  of  her  own  free  will,  to  Adam  de 
Shyrcot,  clerk,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  a sum  of  money, 
of  all  the  third  part  of  that  croft  which  Richard,  formerly 
her  husband,  had  held,  called  Sayhecroft,  in  the  territory 
of  Halifax.  Warranty  for  her  life.  Seal.  For  the  greater 
[f.  298]  security  of  this  quitclaim  she  had  found  sureties,  namely, 
John  the  reeve  ( propositum ) of  Halifax,  her  husband, 
Bateman  de  Halifax,  William  son  of  William  de  Ouinden 
and  John  son  of  Maud.  Witnesses,  Sir  William  de  Eland, 
chaplain,  Sir  Walter  the  chaplain,  and  all  the  township 
( villata ) of  Halifax,  [c.  1260-80.] 

3 Original  charter,  A.  14264  in 
P.R.O. 


1 See  note  above. 

2 Earlier  than  no.  xvi  above. 
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De  adnocacione  eccllesie  de  Sandale.  Ebor’  dioc*.  i. 

Notification  by  Thomas  son  of  Hugh  de  Sandale  which 
was  a chapel  of  the  mother  church  of  Cunnigburch,1  that 
he  had  quitclaimed  to  the  monks  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  all  the  claim  he  had  brought 
forward  against  the  said  monks  concerning  the  said  chapel, 
in  the  county  court  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  synod  of  York, 
and  in  the  chapter  of  Donecastre  before  the  archdeacon  of 
York.  He  had  sworn  and  confirmed  with  his  seal  that 
he  never  would  bring  forward  any  claim  concerning  the 
said  chapel.  He  made  the  said  quitclaim  to  the  said 
monks  of  Lewes  for  his  soul  and  his  wife’s,  for  the  souls 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  for  the  soul  of  his  lord, 
William  son  of  Godric,2  and  for  the  souls  of  all  his  an- 
cestors; and  the  said  monks  had  received  him  and  his 
wife  and  his  two  children  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  of 
Lewes.  Witnesses,  Reiner  (Reinerio)  the  sheriff,3  and 
Peter  his  brother,  Adam  de  Reineuile,  Thomas  de  Reine- 
uile,  Adam  son  of  Peter,4  Adam  de  Brictwait,  Otes  ( Otone ) 
de  Tilli,  William  de  Ballehi,  and  all  the  county  court 
(comitatu),  and  from  the  synod,  Laurence  the  archdeacon, 
Ralph  de  Alneto  the  archdeacon,  Germinus  the  arch- 
deacon, Master  Roger  de  Arundell,  William  le  Vauassur, 
Peter  Stilenius,  Dolfin  the  dean,  and  Ralph  his  son,  Adam 
de  Sandale,  Ternaldus  de  Normantut5  (sic),  Thomas  de 
Deuisbui,  John  Taleuaz,  and  from  the  chapter,  Master 
William  son  of  Fulk  ( Folonis ),  Hugh  de  Caltorn  the  dean, 
Master  Lambert,  Reiner  (Reinerio)  de  Derfeld,  Peter  the 
parson  of  the  church  of  Donecastria,  and  John  his  brother, 
Adam  de  Brodisworde,  and  Vincent  his  son,  Jordan  de 
Pikeburne,  Hugh  de  Hethefeld,  Robert  Scot,  Reginald 
the  priest  of  Sandale,  Gilbert  the  priest  of  Drefeld,  Richard 
the  chaplain  of  Sciningburch.  [c.  1180-85.] 

[f.  2g8d]  Sandale .6  ii. 

Notification7  by  Catardus,  parson  of  the  church  of 
Wakefeld,  that  the  tithes  of  the  demesne  of  earl  Waren’ 


1 I.e.,  Sandal  [Sandal  Parva  or 
Kirk  Sandal]  was  a chapel  of  Conis- 
borough. 

2 Ancestor  of  the  FitzWilliam 
family;  died  ante  1194  ( Baildon  and 
the  Baildons,  i,  350). 

3 Not  in  the  P.R.O.  list;  but  he 

acted  for  Ranulf  de  Glanvill  in  1184 

( Early  Yorks.  Charters,  no.  1779), 


and  possibly  earlier,  as  he  -was  his 
dapiferin  1181  {Pontefract  Chartulary , 
ii,  394;  and  see  Guisborough  Chartu- 
lary, ii,  61  n). 

4 Died  in  1184  or  1185  {Early 
Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  367). 

5 Normanton. 

6 Sandal  Magna. 

7 Original  charter,  A.  14272  in 
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of  Wakefeld  and  Hecun1  and  Sandale,  which  he  was 
holding,  had  never  belonged  by  any  right  to  the  church 
of  Wakefeld,  but  were  deemed  to  belong  to  the  house  of 
Lewes  from  its  foundation,  and  he  had  held  them  at 
farm,  not  in  the  name  of  that  church,  but  separately 
(singulariter)  from  the  house  ( camera ) of  Lewes,  paying 
yearly  two  marks  of  silver  as  farm  at  Michaelmas.  He 
had  sworn  on  the  gospels  never  in  his  life  to  bring  forward 
any  plea  against  the  said  prior  and  convent  concerning 
the  said  tithes,  and  would  bear  witness  to  their  right 
thereto  wherever  there  was  need.  Seal.  Witnesses, 
William,2  earl  Waren’,  Osbert  Giffard,  Aunger  de  Fre- 
muill,3  William  de  Liuet,  Robert  the  parson  of  Sandale, 
Master  Gilbert  de  Norfolc,  John  de  Playr,4  Henry  de 
Wakefeld,  John  the  priest,  [c.  1219-30.] 

De  conuencione  et  quieta  clamacione  de  Sandaled*  Eborum 
diocis.  iii. 

Notification  by  Thomas  son  of  Hugh  de  Sandale  that 
he  had  sworn  in  the  chapter  of  Donecastria  and  before 
many  others  that  he  would  come  before  the  justices  of 
the  king  when  they  next  came  into  Yorkshire  and  bear 
witness  to  all  the  agreements  and  the  quitclaim,  which  he 
had  made  to  the  monks  of  Lewes  concerning  the  chapel 
of  Sandale  as  his  charter  which  he  had  given  them  wit- 
nessed. Witnesses,  Hugh  de  Caltorn  the  dean,  Master 
Lambert,  Adam  de  Broddesworde,  Peter  the  parson  of 
Donecastria,  Thomas  the  parson  of  Fiselac,  William  son 
of  Fulk  (Folconis),  Jordan  de  Pikebourne,  Richard  the 
chaplain  of  Cuningburch,  John  the  clerk  of  the  dean  of 
Lewes,  Adam  de  Marisco,  Thomas  de  Trumfieit,  Reginald 
the  priest,  [c.  1180-85.] 

De  ecclesia  de  Parua  Sandale.  Ebor ' dioc’.  iiii. 

Letter  from  Thomas  the  knight  of  Sandale  to  William, 
archbishop  [of  York]  and  Primate  of  England,6  informing 


P.R.O. ; damaged,  with  the  left  edge 
torn  away.  A comparison  of  this 
charter  with  a confirmation  charter 
of  William,  earl  Warenne,  to  Kirk- 
lees  priory  (Kirklees  Muniments,  no. 
8,  printed  in  Y.A.J.,  xvi,  464,  and 
illustrated  ibid.,  p.  320)  shows  that 
they  are  of  the  same  period.  The 
Kirklees  charter  is  witnessed  by 
Osbert  Giffard,  Anker’  de  Freschen- 
ville,  Thomas  de  Horbir',  the  earl’s 
steward,  William  de  Liuet,  John  de 


Plaiz,  clerk,  and  others.  Horbury  was 
steward  to  William,  earl  Warenne 
(d.  1240)  during  the  period  1219-c. 
1230  (see  f.  294  above). 

1 Hetun  is  intended,  probably 
Earls  Heaton. 

2 W.  in  original. 

3 Angerer’  de  Freisseinuill'  in  ori- 
ginal. 

4 Plaiz  is  intended. 

5 Sandal  Parva. 

6 Probably  archbishop  Wickwane; 
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him  that  it  had  been  so  agreed  between  him  (Thomas)  and 
the  prior  of  Lewes  concerning  the  church  of  Sanclale  Parua, 
that  he  had  quitclaimed  for  him  and  his  heirs  all  right  in 
all  the  said  church  to  the  said  prior  and  convent  forever. 
Wherefore  he  signified  that  he  renounced  the  presentation 
made  by  him  of  William  de  Insula,  clerk,  or  of  any  other, 
and  all  appeals  made  by  him  or  any  of  his  men.  In 
witness  of  which  he  sent  these  letters  patent,  asking  that 
the  archbishop  would  admit  to  the  said  church  without 
difficulty  Joseph,  the  clerk  of  the  said  prior  and  convent, 
as  presented  by  the  true  patrons.  [?  1279-85.] 

[f.  299]  Quieta  clamacio  ecclesie  de  Sandale.  v. 

Quitclaim  by  Thomas  de  Sandale  son  of  Hugh  de 
Sandall,  with  the  will  and  assent  of  William  his  son  and 
heir,  to  Hugh,  prior  of  Lewes,  and  the  convent  of  the 
same,  of  all  right  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  of  Sandale, 
whereof  a recognition  had  been  summoned  in  the  king’s 
court  between  him  and  the  prior  by  a writ  of  last  presenta- 
tion before  Sir  Ralph  de  Neuile,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
chancellor  of  the  king,  and  Sir  Stephen  de  Segraue, 
justices.  Lie  had  affixed  his  seal  and  bore  witness  to  the 
same  by  William  his  son  and  attorney  before  the  said 
justices  at  Coventry  ( Couentre ),  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  B.M.  14th  Henry  III.  Witnesses,  Sir 
S.  de  Segraue,  William  de  Eboraco,  Robert  Passeleue, 
Henry  de  Bergraue,  Master  Robert  de  Stanford,  the 
official  of  Hugh  dean  of  Denecastria,  Sir  Malvesin  de 
Herci,  Sir  Baldwin  de  Herd,  constable  of  Conyngburgh. 
[9  Sept.  1230.] 

De  Magna  Sandale.  vi. 

Notification  by  Master  Walter  de  Senemuro,  canon  of 
Wells  (Welen’),  that  if  by  some  chance  he  should  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  church  of  Magna  Sandale,  York 
diocese,  to  which  when  lawfully  vacant  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Lewes,  the  true  patrons  of  the  said  church, 
had  presented  him  to  G.  archbishop  of  York,  or  having 
obtained  it,  was  for  some  reason  unable  to  be  admitted, 
lest  he  should  endeavour  ( connitar ) to  oppose  their  liberality 
with  the  arms  of  ingratitude,  he  promised  under  oath  that 
he  would  never  molest  the  prior  and  convent  by  reason  of 

but  the  only  reference  in  his  register  presentation  of  the  prior  and  convent 

to  Sandal  Parva  is  his  institution  of  of  Lewes. 

Hugh  de  Suaffam  in  1283  at  the 
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the  said  presentation  whether  effective  or  not,  or  cause 
them  to  be  molested,  or  exact  from  them  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  any  rent  or  rectorial  profit  or  any  compensa- 
tion on  that  account.  He  also  promised  under  oath  that 
he  would  do  no  injury  to  James  de  Arrea,  who  was  in 
occupation  of  the  said  church,  or  any  other  people  by 
reason  of  the  said  presentation.  Seal,  granting  that  this 
sealed  writing  should  be  sufficient  proof  against  him 
before  any  judge,  ordinary  or  delegate,  chosen  by  them, 
if  he  presumed  to  contravene  its  terms.  Witnesses,  Sir 
Roger,  prior  of  Montacute,1  brother  G.  of  the  same, 
Master  S.  de  Fulborne,  Bartholomew  de  Bosco,  Thomas 
de  Aula,  William  de  Ponte,  William  and  Richard,  Ser- 
jeants of  the  prior  of  Lewes.  [?  1258-60.] 

[f.  299d]  vii. 

Whereas  many  contracts  had  been  entered  into  by 
John  de  Duneton,  rector  of  the  church  of  Sandale,  and 
his  lords,  the  prior  and  convent  of  Lewes,  both  in  respect 
of  farms  and  money,  it  had  been  finally  agreed  as  follows. 
He  had  absolved  and  acquitted  the  prior  and  convent 
from  all  debts  and  contracts  made  between  them,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  making  of  the  present 
agreement,  namely,  Wednesday  next  after  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  B.M.  1324,  saving  to  him  and  his  assigns  any 
arrears  of  his  yearly  pension  of  1005.  and  also  120U. 
sterling,  in  which  they  were  bound  to  him,  by  a writing 
sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  their  chapter,  given  at 
Lewes,  Friday  next  after  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.M. 
in  the  said  year;  saving  also  to  him  the  advowTsons  of 
the  churches  of  Dowesbery,  Wakefeld,  Magna  Sandale, 
Parua  Sandale,  Fyslake,  Donyton,2  and  a moiety  of  the 
church  of  Birton,3  and  of  the  vicarages  of  Halifax,  Conyng- 
burgh,  and  Bradewell  until  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.M. 
1325;  to  hold  to  him  and  his  assigns  for  the  said  term, 
in  accordance  with  a certain  writing  of  the  said  monks, 
sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  their  chapter,  made  to 
him,  for  the  grant  of  the  said  advowsons.  Seal.  London, 
Wednesday  next  after  the  Annunciation  of  the  B.M. 
1324.  [28  March  1324.] 

1 The  only  recorded  prior  of  that  p.93).  This  suggests  that  archbishop 
name  was  transferred  from  Monta-  G.  was  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  1258-65. 
cute  to  Lenton  in  1260  ( V.C.H. , 2 Dinnington. 

Somerset,  ii,  115;  C.P.R.,  1258-66,  3 Kirkburton. 
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De  aduocacione  ecclesie  de  Donyngtona.1  Ebor  dioc*.  viii. 

Grant  and  quitclaim  by  Nicholas  son  of  William  de 
Donyngtona  to  God  and  St.  Pancras  and  the  monks  of 
Lewes,  of  all  the  right  which  he  had  said  he  had  in  the 
advow~son  of  the  church  of  Donyngtona,  bearing  witness 
publicly  by  this  charter  that  the  said  advowson  fully 
belonged  to  the  prior  and  said  monks  of  Lewes  of  the  grant 
of  his  lords  the  earls  Warenne  with  the  consent  of  his 
(the  grantor’s)  ancestors.  Witnesses,  Baldwin  de  Herein, 
constable  of  Coningburgh,  Nigel  the  chaplain,  Simon, 
John  the  marshal  ( marescallo ),  Benedict  the  serjeant 
(seruiente),  Joseph,  Matthew,  [c.  1230.] 

[f.  300]  De  aduocacione  ecclesie  de  Bivton } Ebor  dioc  . ix. 

Quitclaim  by  William  de  Birton,  son  of  Robert  de 
Birton,  to  the  prior  of  Lewes  and  the  convent  of  the 
same,  of  all  right  in  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  All 
Saints  of  Birtone,  which  he  had  demanded  by  the  king’s 
writ  of  right  before  the  justices  itinerant  at  York,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  [I].3  Seal. 
Witnesses,  Sirs  Richard  de  Lavache,  John  de  Stayne- 
gryue,  John  de  Hetone,  John  Buck  of  Hertil,  John  de 
Oketone,  Alexander  de  Ledes,  knts.,  William  de  Rade- 
melde,  rector  of  the  church  of  Deuysbery,  Alexander 
Lucas,  steward  of  earl  Warenne,  William  de  Barneby, 
Gilbert  de  Thorneton,  William  de  Meleby,  William  de 
Kellowe,  Hugh  de  Eland,  Thomas  Lange  field.  [c.  1279- 
80.I 

-J 

De  ecclesia  de  Birton.  Ebor ’ dioc*.  x. 

Notification  by  Richard  de  Burstale,4  parson  of  a 
moiety  of  the  church  of  Birton,  that  he  had  an  instrument 
sealed  with  seven  seals,  declaring  as  follows: — To  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  and  the  abbot  of  Reading 
(. Rading ’),  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Pontefract  signified 
the  truth  in  the  cause  between  Master  W.  de  Summere  and 
Richard  the  clerk  of  Burstal,  that  the  said  Richard  the 
clerk  was  the  true  possessor  of  a moiety  of  the  church  of 
Birton,  and  had  canonically  acquired  it,  and  had  been 

1 Dinnington.  4 His  successor  had  his  moiety  of 

2 Kirkburton.  the  church  at  the  archbishop’s  colla- 

3 This  case  is  printed  in  Y.A.J.,  tion  in  Jan.,  1228 -9  (Reg.  Gray,  p.  28). 
xx,  398. 
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instituted  at  the  presentation  of  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Lewes  by  Masters  L.  formerly  archdeacon  of  Bedford1 
(Bedel/’)  and  Richard  Arundell,  who  as  officials  of  the 
archbishopric  of  York  had  the  care  of  spiritualities,  and 
had  paid  all  the  synodals  ( episcopalia ) pertaining  to  the 
moiety  to  the  archdeacon  and  the  deans  of  the  chapter, 
and  had  possessed  it  for  a long  time,  so  that  J.  the  brother 
of  the  said  Richard  had  no  right  in  the  said  moiety  of  the 
church,  and  never  possessed  it  except  as  proctor  and 
warden  (custos)  of  the  said  Richard,  and  it  was  to  be 
known  that  when  tenths  were  demanded  from  the  churches 
of  all  England  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  who  at  that 
time  had  undertaken  the  crusade,2  the  said  moiety  with 
his  other  rents  was  freed  from  such  exaction,  because  he 
took  the  sign  of  the  cross.  To  this  signification  their 
seals  were  appended.  [Ante  1228-9.] 

[f.  good]  xi. 

Quitclaim  by  Robert  de  Birton,  son  of  William  de 
Birton,  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Lewes  of  all  right  and 
claim  in  the  advowson  and  presentation  of  the  parson  of 
the  church  of  Birton.3  He  had  made  this  quitclaim  in 
the  court  of  his  lord  Hamel  [in],  earl  Warenne,  at  Wakefeld, 
there  being  present  his  said  lord  Hamehin],  earl  Warenne, 
and  William  de  Warenne,  son  of  the  said  earl,  and  his 
freemen;  he  had  sworn  there  on  the  sacred  gospels  and 
affirmed  for  himself  and  his  heirs  that  he  would  never 


bring  forward  any  claim  or  plea  about  the  advowson  or 
presentation  of  the  said  church  of  Birton  against  the  said 
prior  and  monks  of  Lewes.  Witnesses,  Hamel[in],  earl 
Warenne,  William  de  Warenne,  son  of  the  earl,  William  de 
Liuot  the  steward,4  Ralph  de  Castello,  Samson  de  Writele- 
ford,  Thomas  de  Horbir’,  Burnell  de  [?]  Aumesuill,5 
Adam  de  Shitelyngton,  Jeremy  de  Thornehill,  William 
de  Deneby,  Robert  de  Shelffeie,  Serlo  de  Chichenlore, 
Roger  son  of  Doding,  William  de  Horbir’,  Thomas  his 
brother,  [c.  1198.] 


1 Laurence,  archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
occurs  in  1181  and  1188  (Le  Neve, 
Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  ii,  72). 

2 In  Oct.  1187;  the  tax  being  the 
“ Saladin  tithe.” 

3 Cf.  the  fine  following  an  assize  of 

darrein  presentment  in  1198  referred 


to  in  the  case  quoted  above  (Y.A.J., 
xx,  398). 

4 In  MS.  Dodsworth,  lxii,  f.  15, 
there  is  a note  that  he  (Li vet)  was 
steward  in  10  Richard  I (1198-99). 

5 Doubtless  the  Burnel  de  Aumenil 
or  de  Meinillo  who  occurs  on  ff.  31, 
34  (Sussex  ed.,  pp.  57,  65). 
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xii. 

Grant  by  William  son  of  John  Greyne  of  Birton,  to 
God,  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  monks 
serving  God  there,  in  free,  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  of 
all  his  meadow  lying  at  Torpeforth  by  the  meadow  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Lewes,  with  the  pasture  of  the  way 
(vie)  there  and  a selion  by  the  land  of  the  abbot  of  Vaudy 
(Vallis  Dei),  in  the  field  of  Birton,  for  the  health  of  his 
soul  and  of  his  ancestors;  to  hold  the  said  land  and 
meadow  with  the  said  pasture  and  all  appurtenances 
belonging  thereto  in  ways  and  paths,  as  freely,  quietly, 
and  peacefully  as  any  land  could  be  held.  Warranty. 
Seal.  Witnesses,  John  Burdet,  Gilbert  [?]  Aunmori, 
John  Fegke  of  Birton,  Thomas  de  Burgo,  Benedict  the 
smith  ( fabro ),  Richard  de  Yslepe,  Gilbert  Leteler,  Walter 
de  Melton,  clerk. 

De  aduocacione  eccllesie  de  Birton.1  Ebor  dioc  . xiii. 
ff.  301]  Mykelebrinc.  Ebor ’ dioc  . 

Acknowledgement  by  Peter  son  of  Eudo  de  Bradewell 
that  he  had  received  from  his  lords,  the  prior  and  convent 
of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes,  one  acre  and  one  rood  of  land  in 
the  vill  of  Mykelebrinc,  which  lay  between  the  prior’s 
land  and  that  of  Richard  de  Cuceworde,  and  extended 
from  the  public  street  to  the  earl’s  wood;  to  hold  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  freely  and  quietly,  rendering  yearly  to  his 
said  lords,  the  prior  and  convent,  20 d.  for  all  custom  and 
exaction,  at  two  terms,  namely  at  Whitsuntide  10 d.  and 
at  Martinmas  iod.  Warranty.  Witnesses,  Robert  the 
steward,2  Henry  de  Bathonfia],  Miles  the  marshal 
(marascallo),  Ralph  the  butler  (pincerna),  Peter  the 
porter  (; portario ).3  [c.  1236-44.] 

De  una  bouata  terre  in  Mykelebrincke.  Ebor  dioc  . xiiii. 

Grant  by  William  son  of  Stephen  de  Heglyze,  for  the 
health  of  his  soul  and  his  ancestors,  to  God  and  the 
church  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving 
God  there,  of  a bovate  of  land  in  the  vill  of  Mikelebrinc, 
with  appurtenances,  namely,  that  which  Stephen  his 
father  had  held,  except  one  rood  ( pertica ) of  land  lying 

1 Heading  only;  no  charter  is  3 The  second,  third  and  last  wit- 

entered.  nesses  occur  in  a charter  c.  1240  on 

2 Probably  Robert  the  clerk  of  f.  58  (Sussex  ed.,  p.  98). 

Blythe  who  occurs  as  steward  above 

(f.  294d). 
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below  the  garden  of  Gamel  de  Mikelbrinc;  also  all  that 
lay  between  the  garden  of  Roger  de  Rodes  and  the  high- 
way ( regiam  viam)  of  Mekelebrinc;  to  hold  in  free,  pure 
and  perpetual  alms  of  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  War- 
ranty. Seal.  Witnesses,  Sir  Robert  de  Wykerlay,  Sir 
John  de  Stanton,  knts.,  Adam  Rolond,  bailiff  of  Cunnys- 
burgh,  Richard  de  Hauuill,  William  the  clerk  of  Brade- 
well,  Ralph  de  Tyfleby,  Hugh  de  Barneby,  Thomas 
Ailtrop’,  Hugh  de  Scauceby,  Elias  son  of  Margery,  Roger 
Koc,  William  the  vicar  of  Bradewell,  Robert  de  Wort’, 
Roger  the  deacon  of  Bradwell.  [c.  1236-44.] 

Donum  unius  natiui  in  villa  de  Mikelebrinc  et  quinque  s. 
Ebor  dioc  . xv. 

[f.  30id]  Grant  by  William  son  of  Stephen  de  Hezlyge,  for  the 
health  of  his  soul  and  his  ancestors,  to  God  and  the  church 
of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God 
there,  of  the  homage  and  service  of  Peter  son  of  Eudo 
de  Bradewell  and  the  yearly  rent  of  5s.  which  the  said 
Peter  was  accustomed  to  pay  him  for  a bovate  of  land 
which  he  had  held  of  him  in  the  vill  of  Mikelbrinc;  to 
hold  in  free,  pure  and  perpetual  alms  of  him  and  his 
heirs  forever.  Warranty.  Seal.  Witnesses,  Sir  Robert 
de  Wykerlay,  Sir  John  de  Stanton,  Ralph  Teuelby, 
Thomas  son  of  Aitrop,  Hugh  de  Scauceby,  Elias  son  of 
Margery,  Reginald  Koc,  Thfomas]  Ausin,  Michael  his 
son,  William  the  vicar  of  Bradewell.  [c.  1236-44.] 

De  tota  terra  vocat[a ] Rauennis  cros  quond[am ] Roberti 
Britonis.  Ebor  dioc  . xvi. 

Grant  by  Robert  Brito  of  Deneby,  son  of  Matthew 
Brito  of  Deneby,  with  the  counsel,  assent  and  goodwill 
of  his  mother  Avice  and  William  his  brother  and  the  rest 
of  his  brothers,  to  God  and  St.  Mary  and  St.  Pancras  of 
Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  for  the  health 
of  his  soul  and  his  father  and  mother  and  all  his  ancestors 
and  heirs,  of  the  land,  namely  all  the  culture  which  ad- 
joined ( marchizat ) the  fields  of  Conyngisburgh,  called  in 
English  Rauennis  Croswang,1  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms, 
free  and  quit  from  all  secular  exaction.  Warranty.  Avice, 
mother  of  the  said  Robert,  was  witness  and  supporter 
(fautrix)  and  confirmer,  and  had  affixed  her  seal  for  the 
greater  information  ( noticiam ) of  men  present  and  future. 

1 See  the  charter  of  earl  Hamelin  on  f.  25  above. 
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Witnesses,  Richard  the  chaplain  of  Cunygisborgh,  Henry 
Pichot,  William  de  Stamvilla,  Reginald  de  Bosco,  William 
Huet,1  William  de  Deneby,  and  Henry  his  brother, 
Paulinus  the  clerk,  John  the  clerk  [de  clerico),  Ralph  de 
Docing,  Adam  Delmareis,  Walter  de  Sancta  Margaret  [a], 
William  de  Haitun,  Haregrim  ( Haregrimo ),  the  earl's 
carpenter,  Roger  de  Cressi,  W.  de  Sais,  Humphrey  (Un- 
fredo)  the  clerk,  Gilbert  de  Haitona,  Geoffrey  de  Musteres, 
Thosold  (Thosoldo)  de  Mistertona,  Ralph  his  son,  Robert 
son  of  Pain  (Pagani).  [?  late  12th  century.] 

[f.  302]  Super  decimas  de  Bramelia.  xvii. 

P.  called  de  Melide  wished  to  bring  to  notice  to  all  sons 
of  Holy  Mother  Church  that  the  cause  between  Master 
G.  Stoctun  and  Richard  the  clerk  of  Bradewell  concerning 
the  tithes  of  Bramelia,  and  10s.  yearly  pension,  which 
had  not  been  paid  to  the  said  G.  by  the  said  R.  for  three 
years,  which  cause  had  been  committed  to  him  (P.)  by 
the  Pope,  had  been  settled  as  follows:  that  if  the  said  R., 
by  reason  of  the  payment  ( canonis ) not  having  been  made, 
undertook  ( cauit ) to  pay  the  said  G.  2J  marks  at  certain 
terms  in  the  year  1079, 2 namely,  half  a mark  at  the  feast 
of  the  translation  of  St.  Cuthbert,  half  a mark  at  the 
following  feast  of  St.  Dionisius,  half  a mark  at  Christmas, 
and  would  satisfy  him  for  the  remaining  mark  before  the 
following  Easter,  the  said  G.  in  return  undertook  that  he 
would  never  in  his  life  move  any  controversy  against 
him  concerning  the  said  tithes,  saving  however  the  said, 
tithes  to  the  said  G.  if  the  said  R.  died  beforehand  or  in 
any  way  lost  possession  of  them.  To  this  agreement  he 
(P.)  had  affixed  his  seal.  Witnesses,  A.,  prior  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Wyrkishope,3  Gilbert  his  canon,  Richard  the 
priest  of  Bradewell,  Adam  de  Clamrthe,  A.  the  clerk  of 
Steintun,  Robert  the  clerk,  Robert  the  deacon  of  Done- 
castre,  Master  Bernard,  Master  Robert,  Master  Peter, 
Alexander,  German  the  priest,  Joseph  the  priest,  [c.  1179.] 

De  ecclesiadeConingburgh  etde  Bramelia.  Ebor  dioc  . xviii.. 

Notification  by  William,  abbot  of  Newminster4  ( Nouo 
Monasterio),  and  Acharius,  prior  of  Tynemouth5  ( Thine - 

1 Liuet  probably  intended.  4 Abbot  from  ante  1195  to  ante  .1208 

2 Probably  an  error  for  1179.  {Arch.  Aeliana,  3rd  ser.,  xii,  207). 

3 Not  in  the  list  of  priors  in  V.C.H.,  5 Akarius,  prior  of  Tynemouth 

Notts.,  if  129.  from  ante  1189  to  ante  1200  ( North- 

umberland County  History,  viii,  122L. 
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muthe),  that  whereas  at  the  order  of  the  Pope  the  cause 
between  Master  Walter  de  Hadintun  and  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Lewes  concerning  the  tithes  and  obventions  of 
Bramelia  and  the  seizure  ( spoliacione ) of  a yearly  rent  of 
a mark  from  the  church  of  Cuningburgh  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  it  had  been  settled  by  an  amicable 
agreement  as  follows:  that  the  said  prior  and  monks 
granted  to  the  said  W.  for  the  sake  of  peace  a yearly  rent 
of  5 marks  to  be  received  at  the  hand  of  their  warden 
(custodis)  of  Cunnygburgh  for  the  time  being  at  Conyng- 
burgh,  namely  at  Whitsuntide  2\  marks,  and  at  Martin- 
mas 2\  marks,  until  they  should  assign  to  him  [?]  an 
equivalent  rent  in  Yorkshire.1  Moreover  William  (sic) 
remitted  the  cause  which  he  had  brought  against  the 
monks  concerning  the  chapel  of  Greysebrok2  and  certain 
tithes  and  obventions,  and  this  was  included  in  the 
agreement.  William  resigned  to  them  (the  arbitrators) 
all  the  writings  in  which  he  had  impleaded  ( impetebat ) 
the  monks.  He  swore  before  them  that  he  would  never 
bring  forward  any  pleas  about  the  matters  in  which 
agreement  had  been  made  either  by  himself  or  another, 
unless  the  said  monks  presumed  to  contravene  what  he 
had  done  in  the  said  agreement.  And  to  keep  these 
things  firm  and  unimpaired  in  the  form  of  peace,  an  oath 
was  sworn  both  by  William  de  Wirmegay,  special  proctor 
of  the  monks  of  Lewes  in  this  cause,  and  by  the  said 
William.  Witnesses,  Bertinus,  prior  of  Durham,3  Patrick 
the  sub-prior,  Elias  the  sacristan,  Robert  the  hospitaller 
(, hostilar ),  Silvester,  Peter  the  chancellor  to  the  monks 
[f.  302d]  of  Durham,  William  de  Hanepole,  Robert  de  Reinp’, 
brethren,  Master  Robert  de  Haddinton,  Master  Alan 
Rychemond,  Nigel,  Roger,  Adam,  chaplains,  Robert  the 
clerk  de  Frondonte,  Henry  the  clerk,  Alan  de  Strie, 
Stephen  the  porter,  Peter  Ording  of  Lond\  Henry  de 
Bois,  Robert  de  Beil,  Alexander  the  smith  (fen avio), 
Richard  Botild,  Walleys  de  Wybis,  William  Pipekyn, 
Simon  Doget,  Dogge.  [1188-1200.] 

De  quadam  terra  que  Reginald  de  Coningburgh  recepit  de 
domo  de  Lewes,  xix. 

Acknowledgement  by  Reginald  son  of  Elias  de  Conyng- 

1 This  clause  is  clearly  corrupt,  but  3 Prior  1188—1212  ( V.C.H, , Dur- 

the  sense  seems  to  be  as  above.  ham,  ii,  102). 

2 Greasbrough. 
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burgh  that  he  had  received  from  his  lord  the  prior  and 
the  convent  of  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes,  the  land  which  had 
belonged  to  Richard  son  of  Hugh  in  Cuningburgh,  in  fee 
and  inheritance,  for  his  homage  and  service,  namely 
fourteen  acres  and  three  roods  (percatas),  rendering  yearly 
6s.,  at  Whitsuntide  3s.,  and  at  Martinmas  3s.,  for  all 
customs,  services  and  demands.  He  had  sworn,  for  him 
and  his  heirs,  to  pay  the  said  rent  at  the  fixed  terms. 
Witnesses,  Richard  de  Wihauuill,  Robert  de  Petraponte, 
Simon  his  son,  Richard  de  la  Combe,  Humfrey  de  Fer- 
ringges.1  [?  c.  1240.] 

xx. 

Agreement  between  John,  prior  of  Lewes,  and  the 
convent  of  the  same  on  one  side  and  Sir  John  de  Thornhill, 
knt.,  on  the  other,  by  which  the  said  prior  and  convent 
granted,  for  them  and  their  successors,  that  the  said  Sir 
John  and  his  heirs  should  have  the  attachment  of  a certain 
pool  in  the  land  of  the  said  prior  and  convent  in  Hepton- 
stall  beyond  the  water  called  Hepden,  which  ran  between 
Heptonstall  and  Wadesworthe,  for  a certain  mill  of  the 
said  Sir  John  or  his  heirs,  to  be  built  wherever  it  pleased 
them  in  Wadesworthe.  The  said  Sir  John  granted  for 
him  and  his  heirs  that  the  said  prior  and  convent  should 
have  the  attachment  of  their  millpool  of  Heptonstall  in 
the  land  of  the  said  Sir  John  and  his  heirs  in  Wadesworthe 
wherever  it  should  seem  expedient.  The  said  prior  and 
convent  as  well  as  the  said  Sir  John  should  be  able  to 
remove  their  mills  and  build  others  anew  elsewhere  wher- 
ever it  pleased  them  in  their  own  land  on  the  said  water 
of  Hepden  and  to  make  the  attachment  of  the  said  pools 
and  to  take  stone  and  earth  for  their  construction  and 
upkeep  and  repair,  to  be  taken  as  often  as  it  should  seem 
expedient  to  them,  forever.  The  prior  and  convent 
affixed  the  common  seal  of  their  chapter  to  the  part  of 
the  writing  remaining  with  the  said  Sir  John,  and  the  said 
Sir  John  affixed  his  seal  to  the  other  part  of  the  writing 
remaining  with  the  prior  and  convent.  At  Lewes,  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  Purification  of  the  B.V.M.  1314, 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son  of 
King  Edward.  [9  Feb.  1314-5.] 

Some  of  the  witnesses  occur  in  the  Sussex  portion  of  the  Chartulary. 

VOL.  XXXI  U 
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[f.  303]  xxi. 

Agreement  between  H.,1  the  prior,  and  the  convent  of 
St.  Pancras  and  H.2  the  parson  of  Wakefeld,  chaplain  of 
earl  Warenne,  concerning  the  church  of  Normantun,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  of  the  7s.  which  the  said  Hugh 
received  from  Bernard  the  parson  of  the  said  church  of 
Normantun,3  he  would  give,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a 
moiety,  namely  42 d.,  to  the  house  of  Lewes  at  Michaelmas. 
If  the  said  Hugh  the  chaplain  should  increase  the  said 
rent,  he  should  give  a moiety  of  all  the  increase  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Lewes  at  the  said  term;  and  if  he 
should  lose  the  said  rent  in  any  way,  the  house  of  Lewes 
should  lose  as  he  lost,  just  as  they  participated  in  the 
increase.  Witnesses,  Adam  de  Ponyng,  Spreger,  William 
the  steward,4  Roger  the  clerk,  Isaac,  Norman,  Henry, 
Laurence,  Bartholomew,  Simon,  Roger,  Richard. 
[?  1202-7.] 

De  ecclesia  de  Hetfeld.  Ebor  dioc  . xxii. 

Grant  by  Mabel  de  Tylly  in  the  time  of  her  widowhood, 
in  consideration  of  God  and  for  the  health  of  her  soul  and 
her  ancestors,  to  God,  and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  of 
Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  of  the  church 
of  Haitfeld  with  its  chapel  of  Torna5  and  all  other  appurten- 
ances, in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  free  and  quit  from  all 
secular  service  and  exaction.  Witnesses,  Walter  and 
Ralph  and  Ranulf,  chaplains,  Thomas  de  Trunflet,  Thomas 
de  Cukewald,  Thomas  the  dispenser,  William  de  Hekynton, 
Ralph  his  brother,  Thomas  the  granger,  Warin  de  Stelhall, 
Otes  de  Bramwyth,  William  his  brother,  Thomas  de 
Alkeron,  Thomas  Ryling,  Thomas  the  clerk  of  Balna, 
Thomas  the  reeve  (preposito) . [c.  1200.] 

De  ecclesia  de  Hertill.  Ebor  dioc’ . xxiij. 

[f.  303d]  Grant  by  Elias  de  Boeseuilla  to  God  and  St.  Pancras 
of  Lewes  and  the  monks  serving  God  there,  of  the  church 
of  Hertill  with  all  its  appurtenances,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,  free  and  quit  from  all  secular  service  and  exaction, 


1 Either  Hugh  who  resigned  in 
1186,  or  Humbert  who  occurs  1202-7, 
or  Hugh  who  occurs  c.  1220  to  c.  1234 
(V.C.H.,  Sussex,  ii,  70).  Humbert 
seems  the  most  likely. 

2 Possibly,  but  not  certainly,  the 

Hugh  who  occurs  on  f.  294b,  of  an 

apparently  later  date. 


3 Occurs  c.  1198-1200  ( Early  Yorks. 
Charters,  iii,  273). 

4 Probably  William  Livet,  steward 
in  1198-99  (see  above),  or,  less  likely, 
William  de  Kurchum,  steward  post 
1230  (f.  293d  above). 

5 Thorne. 
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for  the  health  of  his  soul  and  his  predecessors.  Witnesses, 
Reginald  de  Warennia,  Adam  son  of  Swain1  ( Suani ) and 
Henry  his  brother,  William  de  Clerfai,  Guy,  Ruffus, 
William,  Mauzin,  Bernard  de  Bleuilla,  Everard  son  of 
Ralph,  John  the  priest  of  Cunnygburgh,  and  Peter  his 
brother,  Peter  the  clerk  of  Wachefeld,  Richard  the  clerk 
of  Bradewell,  Master  William  de  Dunningtun,  Robert  son 
of  Horm,2  Hugh  de  Sandale,  Maurice  the  priest  of  Hertille, 
and  Robert  his  brother,  Godric  son  of  Ketelbert.  Done 
in  the  court  of  earl  Warenne  at  Cunnigburgh.  [Ante  1159.] 

xxiiij . 

Grant  and  confirmation  by  Thomas  Barbot,  for  him 
and  his  heirs,  to  God  and  St.  Pancras  of  Lewes  and  the 
monks  serving  God  there,  of  the  gift  of  John  Barbot  of 
a piece  of  land  in  Grisebroc3  in  the  field  called  Halleflath, 
containing  six  perches  in  length  and  ten  perches  and  six 
feet  in  breadth,  which  piece  lay  between  the  land  of  the 
said  John  and  the  highway  ( regiam  stratam).  Seal. 
Witnesses,  Sir  Robert  de  Wykirlay,  Robert  Bretona, 
Robert  de  Werneby,  Adam  de  Wodehus’,  Ralph  de  Teleby, 
William  then  vicar  of  Bradewell,  William  de  Lund, 
Robert  Coc,  William  de  Hauwill,  Richard  the  serjeant 
(seriant).  [c.  1236-44.] 

xxv. 

Letters  patent4  of  Roger  de  Beauchamp,  knt.,  releasing 
to  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  house  of  Lewes  all  the 
farm  that  he  had  of  their  lease  in  the  county  of  York, 
from  the  Purification  of  the  B.M.  last,  forever,  so  that 
neither  he  nor  his  heirs  nor  executors  nor  anyone  on  his 
behalf  should  have  any  claim  or  action  against  the  said 
prior  and  convent.  Seal.  At  London,  21  December, 
23  Edward  III.  [1349.] 

1 Died  in  1159  ( Early  Yorks . 3 Greasbrough. 

Charters,  iii,  319).  4 In  French. 

2 Written  Horin. 
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SOME  INVASIONS  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

By  Mary  Kitson  Clark. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  influence  of  geography  on  history  is  a commonplace,  but 
it  is  one  of  perennial  interest.  Yorkshire  offers  a peculiarly  good 
example.  It  is  one  of  the  few  counties  of  England  with  natural 
boundaries — on  the  north,  the  Tees;  on  the  east,  the  sea;  on  the 
south,  the  Humber;  and  on  the  west,  the  Pennine  Range.  The 
sea  carries  on  it  ships,  men,  commerce,  and  war;  and  like  the  rest 
of  England  Yorkshire  lies  most  open  to  the  east  and  south1:  over 
the  sea  and  from  the  Continent  come  the  three  invasions  that 
concern  us  now,  and  not  by  the  back  door  over  the  Pennines. 

Consecutive  in  time,  these  invasions  are  those  of  the  people 
whom  I will  call  the  Parish,  the  Romans,  and  the  English.  These 
for  the  moment  we  may  take  as  examples  of  a barbaric  people, 
a civilised  nation,  and  again  a barbaric  people. 

It  is  now  axiomatic  that  we  may  look  for  early  settlements  of 
man  on  naturally  bare  and  treeless  ground.  There  it  was  easiest 
to  move  about;  there  we  may  find  the  earliest  routes;  there  it 
was  easiest  to  control  herds  and  break  the  ground.  The  chalk- 
capped  wolds  in  Yorkshire  are  just  such  an  area,  and  here  in  fact 
we  find  the  thickest  remains  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages. 
Further,  this  area  is  accessible  as  it  touches  the  sea  and  the  Humber; 
and  across  the  Humber  faces  the  Lincolnshire  wolds  and  the  Lincoln 
ridge,  a terrain  which  is  also  bare  and  treeless. 

As  Dr.  Fox2  and  Mr.  Elgee3  have  shown,  in  Neolithic  times  and 
in  the  early  Iron  Age  respectively  Yorkshire  was  in  close  touch 
with  south-east  England  along  the  line  which  includes  and  extends 
the  Lincoln  ridge,  that  Dr.  Fox  christens  the  Jurassic  Zone. 

If  the  early  settlers  on  the  wold  multiplied,  and  wished  to 
expand,  they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  Yorkshire  by  two 


1  Haverfield  & Macdonald,  Roman 

Occupation  of  Britain,  p.  93:  “The 
invasions  of  Britain  by  Celt  and 

Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  merely  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  easily  invaded 
area  of  England  lies  in  the  east,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ancient  River 
valley.  Had  the  uplands  of  Britain 
been  placed  not  in  the  west  but  on  the 
other  side,  we  may  believe  that  the 


Roman  (and  any)  Conquest  would 
have  taken  much  longer  to  complete, 
and  perhaps  would  never  have  been 
attempted  at  all,”  etc.,  etc.  Cf. 
Fox’s  classic  Personality  of  Britain, 
which  came  into  my  hands  after  this 
paper  was  written. 

2 Arch.  Cambriensis,  7 S.,  vii,  67 

3 Early  Man  in  North-East  York- 
shire, 1930,  esp.  pp.  48-54. 
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low-lying  and  naturally  swampy  plains,  the  vale  of  York  to  the 
west  and  the  vale  of  Pickering  to  the  north.  It  is  possible  to  cir- 
cumvent the  vale  of  Pickering  by  the  slightly  higher  ground  to- 
wards the  coast  on  the  east  and  by  the  low  range  of  the  Howardian 
Hills  to  the  west.  But,  as  Mr.  Elgee  has  convincingly  shown,1 
while  the  limestone  fringe  of  the  North  Yorkshire  moors  has  always 
attracted  settlers,  the  inner  heights  are  not  merely  bare  but  parti- 
cularly barren,  and  have  only  been  used  as  a refuge. 

There  were,  of  course,  much  greater  possibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pennine  Hills,  ever  rising  to  the  west.  But  to  reach 
them  the  lower  vale  of  York  had  to  be  crossed — a terrain  of  swamps. 

There  are,  however,  two  natural  causeways  in  the  shape  of  the 
terminal  moraines  left  by  the  very  glaciers  that  formed  the  plain. 
These  low  mounds  of  firm  ground  have  been,  and  still  are,  the 
roads  from  east  to  west  (York  and  Escrick). 

My  father’s  twenty-years-old  paper2  puts  forward  arguments 
for  their  use  by  flint  workers,  and  Dr.  Raistrick’s  paper  of  19293 
shows  that  they  formed  a route  for  the  carriers  of  Bronze  Cultures, 
both  invading  tribes  and  merchants;  and  we  find  that  the  end  of 
the  Bronze  Age  in  Yorkshire  is  signalised  by  early  Iron  Age  objects 
from  abroad  following  the  same  route.4  But  the  equivalent  in 
Yorkshire  of  Hawke’s  Iron  Age  A did  not  appear  to  take  the  form 
it  took  in  SE.  Britain,  where  there  was  a consolidated  block  of 
peoples.5  As  a result  of  this  block  in  the  South-East,  when  bearers 
of  the  La  Tene  culture  came  in  bulk,  they  passed  by  the  South-East 
and  landed  in  Yorkshire. 

So  we  come  to  the  First  Invasion  here  considered. 


INVASION  I. 

I will  not  recapitulate  here  the  arguments  most  recently  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Elgee,6  by  which  it  is  held  that  Parisii  was  the 
name  of  the  La  Tene  people.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  archaeology 


supports  the  view  that  they  came 

1 Elgee,  Early  Man  in  North-East 
Yorkshire,  p.  5;  fig.  9,  p.  42;  fig.  17, 
p.  60. 

2 P.S.A.,  2nd  S.,  xxiii,  316. 

3 Yorkshire  Archeological  Journal, 
xxix,  354.  See  fig.  11,  p.  365.  Cf. 
also  Elgee,  Arch.  Yorks.,  published 
1933- 

4 For  instance,  early  Italian 
brooches,  in  York  Museum: — boat 
brooch  from  Boroughbridge,  illus- 
trated in  Ant.  Journal,  x,  1,  Jan., 
1930,  P-  54;  knobbed  brooch, 


from  the  Seine  District  of  Gaul7; 

Fremington  Hagg  hoard  from  Swale- 
dale,  unpublished.  Others  published 
since  paper  read. 

5 Hawkes’  S.  Catharine’ s Hill,  pp. 
159-60.  Hawkes  and  Dunning,  Bei- 
ge. Arch.  Journal,  lxxxvii,  1930,  p. 
176. 

6 Elgee,  Early  Man  in  North-East 
Yorkshire,  p.  190.  Ptolemy,  Lib. 
ii,  Cap.  3,  10. 

7 Hawkes’  S.  Catharine’ s Hill,  p. 
159;  Dechelette,  Manuel  11,  part  iii, 
p.  1,025. 
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and  they  remained  on  through  succeeding  periods  with  persistence 
of  certain  characteristics — as  I hope  to  show. 

They  communicated,  indeed,  with  their  contemporaries  in 
South-East  England  along  the  Jurassic  Zone,  but  they  do  not 
appear,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  have  been  materially  affected  by 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  south;  rather  they  seem  to 
have  maintained  a consistent  culture  up  to  and  during  the  Roman 
occupation.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Corder  have  shown 
that  a heavily  gritted  hand-made  ware,  which  is  found  on  im- 
mediately pre-Roman  sites  at  Costa  Beck  and  Thornton  Dale,1  can 
be  paralleled  from  the  Roman  Fort  at  Malt  on. 

If  we  had  a little  more  material  we  might  be  able  to  carry  this 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Danes’  Graves  (La  Tene  i-ii)  and  Atwick 
(Lake  Dwellings),  where  the  ware  is  not  unlike. 

Further,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  find  pre-Roman  burial 
customs  in  Roman  times.2  We  also  know  that  the  La  Tene  metal 
finds  from  East  Yorkshire  include  objects  of  types  both  early3  and 
late4;  though  not  (according  to  our  present  discoveries)  the  same 
wealth  of  late  metal  objects  as  of  the  early  types. 

But  in  West  Yorkshire  it  is  quite  different,  for  no  such  con- 
tinuity has  yet  been  traced  between  the  Roman  and  pre- Roman 
Iron  Age  coarse  pottery  in  those  regions;  and  the  only  datable 


1  (a)  Iron  Age  Pottery : Danes’ 
Graves,  B.M.I.A.  Guide,  1925,  fig. 
129,  p.  118.  Greenweli , Archceologia, 
60,  263.  Atwick,  Man,  1910  (Lake 
Dwelling).  Also  Hull  Museum. 

(b)  Thornton-Costa,  Y.A.J.,  xxx, 
157,  pp.  163-7  (Dwelling  Sites).  Note 
the  crutch-shaped  handle  from  Thorn- 
ton is  paralleled  by  one  from  the  lowest 
horizon  at  the  Roman  Langton  Villa. 
The  Thornton-Costa  sites  appear  to 
be  immediately  pre-Roman.  The 
fabric  from  all  four  sites  is  much  the 
same  (calcite-gritted,  hand-made) . 
A very  simple  type,  bag-shaped  with 
everted  rim,  is  to  be  found  at  Atwick, 
Costa  Beck,  and  Danes’  Graves. 

(c)  Early  Roman  Pottery,  Corder, 
A Roman  Villa  at  Langton,  pp.  30-2; 
of.  pp.  96-99.  Defences  of  the  Roman 
Fort  at  Malton,  p.  57;  cf.  p.  71. 

Mr.  Hawkes  points  out  to  me  that 
the  whole  of  this  pottery  tradition  is 
alien  to  that  of  the  continental 
Parish.  It  is  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  evidence  of  the  persistence 
of  a complex  of  pre-Roman  cultures 
through  the  Roman  period  rather 


than  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  a 
purely  Parisian  culture.  But  the 
main  argument  is  unaffected. 

2 Greenweli,  Arch.,  60,  257.  Mor- 
timer, Forty  Years,  pp.  170-1,  194- 
199.  Swine  Ridge,  Millington,  Blea- 
lands  Nook.  Slightly  contracted 
burials;  burials  of  whole  goats  and 
pigs.  Note  proximity  of  Iron  Age  to 
Roman  sites. 

3 See  Fox  as  above,  and  Greenweli, 
Archceologia,  60.  Note  comparative- 
ly early  types  of  (i)  Brooches  (Fox) 
from  Danes’  Graves,  Cowlam,  and  in 
Beverley  Museum;  (ii)  Arras  Mirror 
(Greenweli);  (iii)  Gold  ring  (Green- 
well)  ; (iv)  Tiny  bronze  celt  as  charm. 
The  contents  of  many  of  the  York- 
shire chariot  burials  are  in  York 
Museum. 

4 Late  La  Tene  metal  types  are 
present  in  the  East  Riding,  although 
rare;  e.g.,  two-colour  enamelling: 
bit  from  Rise,  near  Hull — B.M.I.A. 
Guide,  Plate  viii,  4.  Sword  sheath 
from  Thorpe  Wolds,  near  Rudston, 
in  York  Museum. 
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La  T£ne  metal  objects  from  West  Yorkshire  are  late  in  type,1 
with  the  possible  exception  of  an  anthropoid  sword  from  Ripon. 
This  seems  to  show  that  while  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  remained, 
and  probably  stagnated,  in  East  Yorkshire  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  a few  emigrated  to  the  west  as  their  predecessors  had 
done  before  them,  joined,  and  perhaps  inspired,  the  heterogeneous 
hill  tribes  that  became  the  historic  Brigantes.2  The  “ Blue- 
shielded  ” Brigantes  are  of  such  importance  to  our  second  invasion 
that  we  must  consider  them  for  a moment.  Undoubtedly  the 
basis  of  their  tribe  or  tribes  must  be  the  Bronze  Age  inhabitants 
of  the  Pennines,  but  to  which  wave  these  are  to  be  assigned,  whether 
they  were  entirely  Celtic-speaking  or  not,  I cannot  pretend  to 
discuss  here. 

The  name  Brigantes  occurs  in  other  places,3  and  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  when  its  true  history  is  found  it  may  prove  to  have 
been  no  tribal  name,  but  rather  a nickname  adopted  and  used 
by  a loose  confederacy,  that  was  taken  up,  crystallised,  and  ex- 
tended by  the  Romans.  Indeed,  various  hints  in  the  story  of 
Cartimandua4  seem  to  show  that  she  and  her  husband  Venutius 
ruled  over  rather  different  branches  of  the  same  tribe  and  had  by 
no  means  the  same  interests.  If  these  were  so,5  it  would  explain 
the  great  size  of  the  Brigantian  territory.  We  know  that  the 
whole  confederacy  did  not  always  act  together— there  was  an  anti- 
Roman  party,  before  the  adventure  of  Caractacus.  The  inspiration 
of  their  patriotism  came  not  so  much  from  that  persistent  agitator 
as  from  their  own  obstinate,  acquisitive  temper.6 


1 Proc.  Arch.  Inst.,  1846,  York 
Meeting.  Arch.,  45,  p.  252:  Swords 
from  Flasby,  Catterdale,  Stanwick; 
also  Houghton-le-Skerne,  Durham. 

2 Note  position  of  anthropoid 
swords,  Grimthorpe,  Ripon,  on  either 
side  of  the  moraine  bridge. 

3 See  Elgee,  Early  Man,  p.  206; 
Brigantes,  Ptolemy  Geography,  Lib. 
11,  Cap.  2,  8;  Lib.  11,  Cap.  xii. 
Brixantae,  Raetia:  town  Brigantium. 
The  name  Elgee  uses  as  an  instance 
of  dissemination  in  the  Bronze  Age. 
It  appears  to  come  from  a root  mean- 
ing “ high,”  and  Brigantes  perhaps 
equals  “ mountaineers,”  or  more 
likely  “ top  dogs.” 

4 Tac.  Annals,  xii,  40:  “ Sed 

primo  tantum  inter  ipsos  certabatur, 

callidisque  Cartimandua  artibus  fra- 
trem  ac  propinquos  Venutii  inter- 
cepit.  Inde  accensi  hostes,  stimulante 
ignominia,  ne  femina  imperio  sub- 


derentur,  valida  et  lecta  armis 
iuventus  regnum  eins  invadunt.” 

Hist.  Ill,  xlv:  “ Igitur  Venutius 
accitis  auxiliis,  simul  ipsorum  Brigan- 
tum  defectione  in  extremum  adduxit.”. 

Time:  under  Didius  Gallus,  Vera- 
nius  Nepos. 

Tac.  Ann.,  xii,  40,  i.e.,  51  A.D.- 
59  A.D.,  almost  certainly  the  later 
years,  57-9. 

5  I.e.,  if  the  marriage  of  Cartiman- 
dua and  Venutius  were  a dynastic 
marriage  allying  two  tribes.  I find 
this  hypothesis  has  already  been  put 
forward — e.g.,  by  Major  Gordon 
Home. 

0 Hawkes,  Dunning,  B elgee.  Arch. 
J .,  lxxxvii,  320-321:  cf.  Tac.,  xii,  32, 
quoted  below.  For  extension  of  the 
name  during  its  long  history,  note: 
Bernicia.  The  northern  half  of 
Northumbria  contains  the  Brigan- 
tian name,  but  the  first  historic 
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Sooner  or  later  this  spirit  (not  unknown  in  Yorkshire  to-day) 
was  sure  to  invite  our  second  invasion — the  Roman  invasion  of 
Yorkshire — the  invasion  of  a civilised  nation  inspired  by  direction 
from  a centre  many  miles  away,  in  a country  as  to  which  no  little 
knowledge  was  already  available  from  commercial  sources.  The 
fighting  which  began  when  the  cohorts  went  to  the  rescue  of 
Cartimandua  developed  and  involved  one  of  the  legions  (possibly 
IX1)  and  seems  to  have  been  ever  ready  to  break  out  during  the 
following  twenty  years. 

“To  Venutius  was  left  the  kingdom,  to  us  the  war."  So  wrote 
Tacitus.  Venutius  seems  to  have  been  still  alive  and  still  hostile 
in  69 .2  Tacitus,  indeed,  described  Venutius  as  the  ablest  of  the 
British  Generals  after  Caractacus.3  The  restlessness  following  on 
the  year  of  the  four  Emperors  probably  decided  Petilius  Cerialis, 
who  already  had  had  experience  of  the  Brigantian  frontier,4  “ to 
rectify  and  pacify  it."  A second  motive  may  have  been  the 
Brigantian  leadmines.  But  although  it  is  thus  certain  that  the 
object  of  Petilius  Cerialis,  Campaign  in  73-74  was  to  subdue  the 
Brigantes,  and  although  it  is  probable  that  the  headquarters  of 
that  people  were  in  SW.  Yorkshire,5  yet  the  establishment  of  the 


Brigantes  appear  to  have  lived  con- 
siderably to  the  south  of  Saxon 
Bernicia;  cf.  Tac.,  xii,  32;  Eckwall, 
English  Place-Name  Society,  vol.  1, 
part  1,  p.  21;  Mr.  Richmond  refers 
me  to  Macdonald,  Arch.  Ael.,  4 S., 
viii,  pp.  9-10. 

Claudius’  Triumph,  51  A.D.:  “ Blue 
shielded  Brigantians  ” mentioned, 
probably  in  connection  with  this 
triumph.  Seneca.  Apocolocyntosis 
Divi  Claudii,  54  A.D.:  “ et  caeruleos 
scuta  Brigantas  dare  Romuleis  colla 
catensis  iussit,"  Was  this  transferred 
by  Roman  ignorance  to  Caractacus 
from  his  betrayers,  or  were  Brigantes 
really  prominent  in  Claudius’  tri- 
umph ? Or  are  they  (most  probably) 
mentioned  as  the  wildest  and  most 
ferocious  tribes  then  known  to  the 
Romans  ? 

Tac.  Ann.,  xii,  32:  “ Iamque 

ventum  haud  procul  mari  quod 
Hiberniam  insulam  aspectat,  cum 
ortse  apud  Brigantas  discordiae  re- 
traxere  ducem,  destinationis  certum, 
ne  nova  indiretur  nisi  prioribus 
firmatis,  et  Brigantes  quidem,  paucis 
qui  arma  cceptabant  interfectis,  in 
reliquos  data  venia  resedere . ’ ’ Before 


the  battle  with  the  Silures,  i.e.,  before 
51  A.D. 

1 Name  of  Commander  given  by 
Tacitus:  Caesius  Nasica. 

2 Tac.  Hist.  Ill,  xlv:  “Eadiscordia 
(i.e.,  between  the  2nd,  Vespasian’s 
own  legion,  and  the  others,  69  A.D.) 
“ et  crebris  belli  civilis  rumoribus 
Britanni  sustulere  animos  auctore 
Venutio,  qui  super  insitam  ferociam 
et  Romani  nominis  odium  propriis  in 
Cartimanduam  reginam  stimulis  ac- 
cendebatur.” 

3 Tac.  Annals,  xii,  40. 

4 61  A.D. 

5 The  Brigantian  coins  of  York- 
shire come  almost  entirely  from  three 
hoards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield  and  Huddersfield — Light- 
cliffe,  Honley,  and  Almondbury — 
where  they  are  associated  with 
Republican  and  early  Imperial 
Roman  coins  (see  Huddersfield  Mu- 
seum Handbooks;  Richmond  and 
Petch).  One  of  these  bears  the  first 
part  of  Cartimandua’s  name.  Others 
bear  the  name  Volisios,  some- 
times supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
moneyer.  See  Tac.  Hist.  Ill,  xlv: 
“ Inde  opes  et  rerum  secundarum 
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Roman  Fort  at  Malton  (NE.  Yorkshire)  must  be  placed  in  this 
campaign.  The  evidence  for  this  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Corder. 

There  may  be  reason,  therefore,  to  place  the  foundation  of 
Malton  even  before  the  foundation  of  York.  I am  convinced  that 
whether  or  no  a contingent  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  from 
the  direction  of  the  Foss  Way  and  Margidunum,  the  IX  legion 
moved  directly  up  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  crossed  the  Humber 
(possibly  at  South  Ferriby  and  Brough),  and  first  setting  a camp  at 
Malton  to  guard  the  natural  frontier  of  the  wold  escarpment, 
turned  behind  it  to  cross  the  vale  of  York  by  the  old  flint  route 
that  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  before.  Thus  they  would 
surround  and  outflank  the  Brigantes  from  the  east  by  marching 
through  the  territory  of  the  Parish.  One  independent  piece  of 
archaeological  evidence  supports  this.  Some  way  to  the  east  of 
Malton,  but  just  below  the  wold  escarpment,  in  Binnington  Carr,1  a 
small  hoard  has  been  found  consisting  of  a bronze  bell  and  twelve 
silver  coins — all  at  present  in  York  Museum — of  which  one  was 
Julius  Caesar,  one  Nero,  one  Vitellius,  and  seven  Vespasian;  the 
sequence  fits  quite  well  a date  during  this  campaign.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  coins  scattered  sporadically  over  the 
East  Riding  those  of  the  first  century  are  quite  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  second  century;  the  number  rises  slightly  in  the  third 
century  and  doubles  in  the  fourth.  This  excludes  hoards  and 
excavated  sites;  but  the  hoards  follow  the  same  curve. 

The  subjection  of  the  Pennines  is  too  big  a subject  to  be  treated 
here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  course  taken  was  one  dictated 
by  military  necessity  and  that  roads  were  driven  and  forts  planted 
in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  with  little  regard  to  the  amenities  of  civil 
settlement.  Nor  was  the  Roman  domination  of  the  Pennines  at 
once  or  for  ever  successful.  The  barren  mass  of  north-east  York- 
shire seems  to  have  been  left  to  itself;  for  the  date  of  the  Roman 
road2  that  crosses  it  is  highly  disputable. 

Following  the  military  invasion  which  was  carried  forward  by 
Agricola  to  the  extreme  north,  came  the  Romanisation  of  York- 
shire. The  map  of  Roman  Yorkshire  is  much  fuller  than  the  map 

luxus.”  Did  the  Roman  financial  coins  was,  however,  found  at  South 
reward  to  Cartimandua  for  betraying  Ferriby,  Lines. 

Caractacus  include  assisting  her  to  1 P.S.A.,  S.  n,  xiii,  29,  found  in 
set  up  a mint  ? Brigantian  coins  1875. 

are  rare  in  E.  Yorkshire — another  2 Wheeldale.  Roman  relics  in 

reason  for  supposing  that  the  Parish  Cleveland  and  Blackamoor  are  very 
lay  outside  the  Brigantian  con-  rare, 
federacy.  A large  hoard  of  Brigantian 
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that  preceded  it,  or  the  map  that  follows  it,  and  occupation  is  no 
longer  confined  to  those  areas  particularly  suitable  to  primitive 
settlement.1  The  dwelling  sites  creep  down  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
vale  of  York : potters  move  on  to  low  ground  to  live  near  their  clay, 
into  the  woods  to  live  near  their  fuel.  Following  the  Roman 
occupation  comes  rudimentary  industry;  the  roads  tempt  villages 
to  ribbon  development2;  farmsteads  are  built  in  parkland,  or  even 
in  woodland  clearings;  minerals  are  exploited;  and  recognizable 
towns  spring  up. 

Above  all,  Yorkshire  acquires  a capital;  and  a capital  dis- 
tinguished by  its  unparalleled  position  as  a road  centre  in  the 
plain.3  It  is  emphatically  not  a primitive  citadel.  But  the  descrip- 
tion of  York  lies  in  other  and  in  abler  hands. 

Although  the  civil  development  of  Roman  Yorkshire  is  a very 
modest  thing  compared  to  the  full-blown  Romanisation  of  the  south, 
it  should  be  dissociated  from  the  military  conditions  of  further 
north.  The  presence  of  the  army  undoubtedly  provided  a stimulus 
and  a system  of  communication;  but  civil  life  in  Yorkshire  was 
not  dependent  on  the  army  in  the  sense  that  it  was  unsafe  to  live 
far  from  military  protection.  It  is  too  widely  spread  for  that, 
and  the  picture  implied  in  the  introduction  to  the  O.S.  Map  of 
Roman  Britain  by  the  words  “ a few  villas  found  in  Yorkshire 
clustering  under  the  shadow  of  the  forts  at  Malton  and  York  ” is 
to  my  mind  incorrect.  The  best-known  villas  lie  all  more  than 
ten,  and  most  over  twenty  miles  from  York.  Although,  in  view 
of  recent  discoveries,  it  is  hazardous  to  argue  that  there  are  no 
military  remains  on  the  wolds  just  because  we  can  see  none,  still 
Millington,  Kilham,  Grindall,  Harpham,  and  Bishop  Burton  are 
at  least  fifteen  miles  away  from  any  known  military  sites,4  while 
the  band  of  small  finds  stretching  along  the  mouths  of  the  dales 
far  from  the  forts  in  the  interior,  show  that  there  was  civil  life  on 
the  low  ground  to  the  west. 


1 Although  these  are  still  the  most 
thickly  inhabited  areas,  showing  that 
economic  conditions  were  still  very 
primitive. 

2 This  expression  Dr.  Wheeler  has 
made  his  own  as  applied  to  Veru- 
lamium.  But  it  is  exemplified  not 
only  in  the  development  of  Roman 
Verulamium,  but  also  along  the  main 
roads  of  Yorkshire,  e.g.,  those  radiat- 
ing from  York  and  Malton,  and  the 
Brough- York  road. 

3 Isurium  Brigantum  (Aldborough) 

= civil  capital  of  the  Brigantes;  but 
possibly  only  for  a time:  cf.  Haver- 


field,  P.S.A.  Scot.,  4 S.,  xxxviii,  vol. 
2,  p.  54:  while  York,  the  military 
centre,  increased  in  importance 
through  Roman  times  to  the  Middle 
Ages. 

4  Dalton  Parlours,  Castle  Dykes, 
Well,  Middleham,  Oulston;  the  last 
three  are  all  over  ten  miles  from 
Isurium.  Bishop  Burton  lies  about 
ten  miles  from  a (supposed)  military 
site  at  Brough.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a group  of  -four  or  five  villas  lies 
within  three  miles  of  the  fort  at 
Malton. 
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Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Yorkshire  was  at  least 
thirty  years  behind  south-east  Britain;  in  fact  there  are  certain 
hints  that  the  prosperity  of  the  county  did  not  really  begin  till 
the  third  century.1 

The  disruption  of  Roman  Britain  is  another  subject  too  large 
to  be  dragged  into  this  paper:  I will  only  say  that  our  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  in  East  Yorkshire  at  least  civil  life  seems  to  have 
continued  with  fair  prosperity  as  long  as  the  coastal  signal  station 
system  was  working2;  but  there  are  few  recognizable  signs  of  its 
existence  after  that. 

INVASION  III. 

The  next  map  shows  a new  barbaric  invasion — again  from  the 
sea.  Coming  from  farther  north  than  the  Parish,  the  English  hit 
the  north  Yorkshire  coast  first,  as  is  shown  by  a few  cemeteries 
on  those  inhospitable  cliffs.  But  once  they  found  their  way  to 
the  Holderness  coast  and  up  the  Humber  their  cemeteries,  and 
presumably  their  settlements,  follow  precisely  the  old  lines — 
clustered  along  the  high  and  dry  wolds,  a few  scattered  on  to  the 
limestone  fringe  of  Blackamoor:  then  came,  after  a period  of 
consolidation,  a dispersion  to  the  west. 

Precisely  the  old  lines  ? No — for  this,  although  a primitive 
invasion,  was  the  invasion  of  an  almost  civilised  land.  Although 
the  same  motives  actuated  the  English  as  had  actuated  the  Parisii — 
the  search  for  new  homes  on  the  nearest,  most  easily  cultivated 
site — yet  their  movements  were  much  less  blind;  they  followed 
the  lines  of  the  Roman  roads  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Leeds3)  and,  before  they  came  to  settle,  they  came  to  loot.  Raiders 
would  return  as  settlers;  or  settlers  would  learn  the  stories  of 
raiders.  It  was  otherwise  with  our  first  invasion:  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  were  widely  spread  and  recurrent  raids  before  the  Parisii 
ventured  on  our  shores.  There  has  been  so  little  to  tempt  such 


1  Coin  sequence  of  the  villa  at 
Langton  (excavated) : known  coins 
trom  Dalton  Parlours  (not  excavated) . 

If  this  was  so,  the  delay  is  probably 
due  to  Brigantian  robbery  leading  to 
open  rebellion,  if  Haverfield  ( P.S.A. , 
Scot.,  4 S.,  xxxviii,  vol.  2,  1903-4)  and 
Collingwood  (Arch.  80,  p.  57,  1930)  are 
right  in  placing  a big  rebellion  all 
over  the  Brigantian  territory  c.  155 

A.D.  There  are  five  hoards  ending 
with  Hadrian  and  one  with  Trajan, 
all  from  the  West  Riding,  which 
possibly  support  this  view.  The 
remaining  six  hoards  (second  cent- 
ury) that  I know  of  are  Antonine, 


and  probably  due  to  the  troubles 
during  and  after  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  These  last  spread  all  over 
Yorkshire,  and  are  not  confined  to 
the  west. 

2 As  mentioned  above,  there  are 
many  more  sporadic  coins  all  over 
East  Yorkshire  of  the  fourth  century 
than  of  any  other  century:  (p.  327) 
excavated  sites  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century:  signal  station 
pottery  and  painted  ware  fairly 
common  over  the  district. 

3 The  Avcfueology  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Settlements,  p.  71;  cf.  pp.  17- 
19,  fig.  1. 
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raids.  In  the  centuries  before  Christ,  the  Gauls  when  they  wanted 
plunder  went  to  Italy. 

Touching  and  leaving  another  vexed  question,  that  of  the 
continuity  of  Roman  and  English  settlement,  I would  emphasise 
the  fact  that  without  the  presence  of  Roman  roads  and  Roman 
ruins  at  such  sites  as  York,  Malt  on,  and  Aldborough,  I do  not 
believe  that  it  would  have  occurred  to  the  English  to  settle  at 
those  sites,  at  any  rate  for  a very  long  time;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  cremation  cemeteries  occur  at  Malton1  and  cluster  round 
York,  also  that  at  Malton,  Aldborough,  and  York,  at  the  Roman 
fort  at  Catterick,  Saxon2  ornaments  have  been  found.  The  western 
limit,  one  may  say  the  frontier,  of  this  early  period  of  English 
settlement,  is  the  Great  North  Road.3 

In  the  seventh  century  this  limit  was  crossed.  The  nature  of 
the  evidence  changes,  from  personal  belongings  to  such  things  as 
place-names,  field  systems,4  Christian  crosses,5  and  the  words  of 
Bede,  which  are  not  entered  on  our  map.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a few  objects  that  are  conventionally  dated  to  the  seventh 
century  lie  on  the  western  border  of  the  first  English  settlement. 

We  see  here  a repetition  of  what  had  occurred  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  previously  (but  the  evidence  for  Iron  Age  settle- 
ment and  dispersal  to  the  west  is  archaeological,  and  therefore  both 
settlement  and  dispersal  are  entered  on  one  Iron  Age  map). 

Just  as  a trickle  of  water  finds  out  the  inequalities  in  the  ground, 
so  a trickle  or  a tide  of  immigration  finds  out  the  eligible  and 
ineligible  qualities  of  a country:  we  have  poured  over  our  county 
the  Parish,  the  Romans,  the  English,  and  by  their  disposition, 
contrasted  and  similar,  I,  at  least,  have  learned  something  about 
the  character  of  Yorkshire. 


1 York  Museum:  Urns  from 

Broughton. 

2 Malton  Museum:  unpublished. 
Aldborough  Museum:  unpublished. 
York  Museum:  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii, 
104.  Catterick:  Arch.  Journal,  vi, 
215.  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  100. 

3 Mrs.  Armitage,  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii, 

61,  suggested  that  Scots  Dyke  and 

Roman  Rigg  were  defensive  works  set 


up  against  the  Saxons.  These  lie  just 
west  of  the  Great  North  Road  (Scots 
Dyke,  between  the  River  Tees  and 
the  Swale,  abuts  on  the  Iron  Age 
entrenchments  at  Stanwick:  Roman 
Rigg  is  above  the  Don  Valley.) 

4 Raistrick  and  Chapman,  Anti- 
quity, June,  1929,  iii,  165. 

5 W.  G.  Collingwood,  Y.A.J.,  vols. 
xix,  xx,  xxi,  xxxiii. 
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ROMAN  YORKSHIRE,  1933. 

Settle.  Edited  by  Mary  Kitson  Clark. 

Excavations  in  Settle  caves  are  being  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Settle  Naturalist  and  Antiquarian  Society  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  writer.  Greater  Kelco  Cave,  which  was  partly  excavated 
at  an  early  date,  is  receiving  renewed  attention,  and  several  inter- 
esting objects  have  been  obtained.  These  finds  are  housed  in  the 
Settle  Museum  and  have  been  roughly  classified  by  me  on  a recent 
visit,  pending  a full  report  when  the  work  is  completed.  The 
collection  comprises  Roman  pottery  of  various  types,  including 
black  domestic  ware  with  trellis  pattern,  plain  and  ornamented 
“ Samian  ” ware,  and  fragments  of  ware  with  barbotine  or  “ slip  ” 
decoration ; a Roman  coin ; a very  fine  bronze  needle ; an  enamelled 
bronze  “ fly  ” fibula  (Collingwood  Group  S,  figs.  62,  67) ; fragments 
of  thin  bronze  plate;  iron  objects  and  a penannular  fibula  of  the 
same  metal;  fragments  of  leather;  parts  of  an  armlet  of  shale  with 
rope  pattern;  and  spindle  whorls  of  sandstone,  lead,  and  bone. 
Unfortunately  the  pottery  is  in  small  fragments,  but  is  interesting, 
as  the  bulk  of  it  appears  to  be  fourth  century  in  date,  while 
fragments  obtained  by  members  of  the  same  Society  from  the 
Attermire  Cave,  not  far  away,  included  rustic  ware. 

Through  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  E.  Simpson  the  Settle 
Museum  has  recently  received  on  loan  the  greater  part  of  the 
Joseph  Jackson  collection  of  Romano-British  relics  from  the 
Victoria  and  other  caves,  obtained  by  him  from  1838  onwards. 
These  have  been  suitably  mounted  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  are  dis- 
played in  a special  case  in  the  museum.  The  collection  comprises 
several  beautiful  bronze  fibulae,  penannular,  disc-shaped,  and  fine  late 
and  early  examples  of  the  “trumpet-brooch”  (Collingwood  Group 
R);  bone  toggles  and  pins ; a weaving-comb  and  a toilet-comb;  bone 
spoons  of  elaborate  pattern;  spindle-whorls  of  various  types;  and 
numerous  other  interesting  objects.  Though  some  of  the  relics  have 
been  described  in  the  past,  it  is  hoped  that  means  will  be  found 
for  the  full  description  of  this  valuable  collection  at  an  early  date. 

Linton  and  Wetherby.  J*  Wilfrid  Jackson. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  men  employed  by  Messrs.  Carr 
and  Kettlewell,  Builders,  of  Tadcaster,  were  digging  out  the  founda- 
tions for  a new  house  for  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Leeds  Infirmary,  on  the 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  Wetherby  Golf  Course  between 
Wetherby  and  Linton  village.  They  discovered  a skeleton  lying 
full  length  about  twelve  inches  below  the  surface ; with  the  skeleton 
were  found  several  pieces  of  fourth-century  Roman  pottery. 

The  skeleton  and  pottery  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dobson # 
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The  following  coins  from  Wetherby  have  not  previously  been 
recorded : 

Constantine  the  Great:  found  1929,  rev.,  two  soldiers  standing 
with  two  military  standards  between  them;  1930,  rev.,  soldier 
holding  Victory  and  a sword;  1931,  rev.,  soldier  standing  to  left 
holding  a globe;  1932,  rev.,  two  soldiers  standing  with  two  military 
standards  between  them;  1933,  rev.,  wolf  suckling  twins. 

Constans  I:  1932,  rev.,  two  soldiers  standing  with  two  wreaths 
between  them.  Walter  Mellor. 

Norton  (near  Malton). 

In  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  for  May  12th,  1933,  the  find  of  an  urn 
containing  burnt  bones  is  reported.  This  burial  was  discovered 
during  the  demolition  of  an  old  house  in  Commercial  Street,  Norton, 
next  to  the  Hyde  Park  Garage,  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
Scarborough-Malton  Road.  The  urn  was  just  below  street  level 
covered  by  a rough  slab  of  stone;  it  is  about  a foot  high,  nine  inches 
across  its  widest  diameter,  and  four  and  a half  inches  across  the 
diameter  of  the  base.  It  is  of  good,  hard  grey  ware  with  two 
countersunk  handles  and  an  outbent  rim,  like  the  examples  figured 
on  plate  iv,  Crambeck.  But  it  appears  to  be  without  the  ornament 
common  to  this  class  of  vessel. 

The  urn  and  bones  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Oughtred,  The  Filling  Station,  Scagglethorpe.  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Oughtred  and  Sir  Edward  Whitley  for  particulars.  M.K.C. 

Rudston. 

Without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  Roman  find  of  the  year 
has  been  the  discovery  of  three  mosaic  pavements  at  Breeze  Farm, 
Rudston.  The  site  is  one  that  yielded  late-Roman  potsherds  to 
Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk  in  1929,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as  one  mentioned 
in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  1839,  ii,  410,  when  a hypocaust 
was  discovered. 

Full  description  is  here  out  of  place.  The  pavements  represent, 
one,  a design  including  gods,  goddesses,  and  animals;  another, 
a fine  geometric  pattern;  and  a third,  in  very  fragmentary  con- 
dition, dolphins  and  a lotus  border. 

Mr.  Robson,  the  owner,  has  made  every  effort  to  preserve  these 
interesting  relics,  and  a small  local  committee  has  been  formed  to 
investigate  the  history  of  the'  site;  this  includes  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  the  Roman  Malton  and  District  Committee,  and  the 
Augustinian  Society  of  Bridlington.  Some  preliminary  work 
revealed  a hypocaust  at  the  south  end  of  the  pavement  and  further 
exploration  is  to  be  undertaken  in  August : if  this  is  satisfactory,  a 
bigger  plan  of  campaign  may  be  contemplated. 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  York- 
shire Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
any  items  which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

Wine-stead  and  its  Lords.  By  Canon  N.  J.  Miller.  Hull,  A.  Brown 
& Sons. 

It  would  have  been  a matter  for  regret  had  the  valuable  col- 
lections made  by  the  late  Rector  of  Winestead  for  the  history  of 
his  parish  not  been  made  available  to  the  general  reader.  Canon 
Miller  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a village  history 
well  above  the  average  of  such  productions.  He  covers  the  whole 
of  the  ground  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present  century,  and 
arranges  his  material  in  such  a way  as  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
continuous  story.  It  might  be  objected  that  a good  deal  of  his 
matter  is  of  such  a general  character  as  to  be  out  of  place  in  the 
history  of  a single  parish,  but  this  fault  will  readily  be  forgiven  in 
view  of  the  excellent  picture  which  is  provided  of  the  self-contained 
life  of  a rural  community  in  medieval  England.  The  clear  account 
of  the  agricultural  system  is  especially  commendable.  Place- 
name  authorities  will  doubtless  question  some  of  Canon  Miller’s 
derivations,  but  this  subject  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  any- 
one but  an  expert.  The  history  includes  a detailed  account  of  the 
de  Verlis,  Hiltons,  and  Hildyards,  as  well  as  of  several  families  of 
less  note;  and  particulars  of  the  rectors  are  also  given.  As  the 
birthplace  of  Andrew  Marvell,  Winestead  will  always  excite  the 
interest  of  Englishmen,  and,  as  is  fitting,  a careful  study  of  the 
Patriot  Poet  finds  a place  in  the  work.  The  author  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  care  with  which  he  cites  his  authorities  throughout. 
The  most  serious  defect,  an  almost  unpardonable  one,  is  the  absence 
of  an  index.  H.  Lawrance. 

The  History  of  the  Parishes  and  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Hands- 
worth  in  the  Diocese  and  Archdeaconry  of  Sheffield.  By  Rev. 
Alfred  Thomas,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Todwick.  London  and  Sheffield : 
Sir  W.  C.  Leng  & Co.  ( Sheffield  Telegraph)  Ltd.,  1932. 

In  spite  of  this  book  being,  as  the  editor  states,  chiefly  a com- 
pilation from  printed  sources  such  as  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire 
and  Hailamshire , Pope  Nicholas  Taxation  and  the  Valor  Eccles- 
iasticus,  and  the  publications  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
and  Surtees  Societies,  it  is  of  considerable  interest  and  value. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with 
certain  phases  in  general  ecclesiastical  history  as  applied  to  the 
modern  deanery  of  Handsworth;  the  second  with  the  particular 
history  of  each  parish  in  the  deanery,  thirteen  in  number,  viz., 
Anston,  Aston,  Darnall,  St.  Alban’s,  Darnall,  Holy  Trinity,  Glead- 
less,  Handsworth,  Harthill,  Sheffield,  St.  Swithun,  Thorpe  Salvin, 
Todwick,  Wales,  Woodhouse,  and  Woodsetts.  Of  these  Aston 
and  Todwick  are  mentioned  in  Domesday;  Harthill  dates  from  the 
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eleventh  century;  there  are  remains  of  twelfth-century  masonry  at 
Anston,  Thorpe  Salvin,  and  Wales,  all  of  them  chapels  of  Laughton, 
and  also  at  Handsworth,  the  extent  of  which  in  some  cases  is 
considerable;  the  rest  are  of  modern  foundation. 

The  editor  gives  many  interesting  details  about  each  church 
and  parish,  including  notes  on  bells,  church  plate,  terriers,  registers, 
church  wardens’  and  overseers’  accounts.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  index  is  so  meagre.  The  editor  also  has  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  spiritual  value  of  the  religious  houses  at  the  time  of  their 
suppression.  We  need  not  accept  all  the  evidence  put  forward 
by  Drs.  Legh  and  Layton,  but  unbiased  historical  students  will 
admit  that  the  discipline,  simplicity  of  life,  and  religious  fervour 
which  had  marked  the  foundation  in  turn  of  each  of  the  monastic 
orders,  had  largely  spent  their  force  by  the  time  the  religious  houses 
were  dissolved. 

The  book,  nevertheless,  is  a very  useful  compendium  of  informa- 
tion about  the  parishes  with  which  it  deals,  and  will  be  welcomed 
not  only  by  the  church  people  of  the  deanery,  but  by  a much  wider 
circle  outside.  E.  W.  Crossley. 

TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings  of  the  Cleveland  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  Vol.  IV,  Part  2, 
includes  Excavations  at  Eston  Camp,  1929,  by  F.  Elgee;  A 
Few  Cleveland  Place-Names,  by  Major  R.  B.  Turton;  Notes 
on  Pottery  found  at  Thornton-in-Cleveland,  by  O.  C.  Hill;  and 
on  an  incised  Cross  at  Great  Ayton  old  church,  by  C.  Postgate. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1932  ( continued ),  contain 
Some  of  our  Local  People  named  “ Holroyde,”  by  H.  Wright; 
Northowram  Hall,  by  W.  B.  Trigg;  Pre-historic  Remains  in 
Barkisland,  by  A.  T.  Longbotham ; Old  Ripponden : The  Height 
and  the  Chapel,  by  John  H.  Priestley. 

The  Thoresby  Society’s  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  2,  contains 
the  continuation  of  Leeds  Chapelries  Register — Armley, 
Burials,  1773-1789;  Armley  and  Wortley,  Bapt.,  1790-1812; 
Burials,  1790-1812;  Hunslet,  Bapt.,  1764-1785;  Burials, 
1764-1774. 

, Vol.  XXXIII,  Miscellanea, 

Part  1,  contains  Yorkshire  Abbeys  and  the  Wool  Trade,  by 
H.  E.  Wroot;  Wills  of  the  parishes  of  Rothwell,  Saxton,  Sher- 
burn-in-Elmet,  Swillington,  Thorner,  Whitkirk  and  Woodkirk, 
transcribed  by  R.  B.  Cook;  A Sixteenth-Century  Rental  of  the 
Manor  of  Temple  Newsam  and  its  appurtenances,  by  G.  E. 
Kirk;  A Rental  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Whitkirk,  by  G.  E.  Kirk; 
Chapter  House  Records,  edited  by  John  Lister;  John  Harrison, 
the  Leeds  Benefactor,  and  his  Times,  by  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Hornsey;  Charles  Donald  Hardcastle;  John  Miers,  the  Profilist; 
Extracts  from  the  Leeds  Intelligencer , 1763-1767. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1932  includes 
A New  System  of  Denominating  Type  Specimens  (Ceramics),  by 
Arthur  Hurst. 


REVIEWS,  ETC. 
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PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries ’ Journal , Vol.  XIII,  includes  Notes  on  A Beaker 
from  Flixton,  E.R.,  Yorks,  (p.  53);  A Roman  mortarium  stamp 
from  East  Yorkshire  (p.  163);  and  on  Romano-British  painted 
imitation  of  Terra  Sigillata  from  York  (pp.  165-6). 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly , Vol.  VII,  includes  A Missal  of  the 
Use  of  York  (pp.  107-9);  Yorkshire  charters — Byland  Abbey, 
etc.  (pp.  118-19);  Elland  Treasure  Trove  (p.  130). 

The  British  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  XX,  includes  Edward  the 
Elder — Pennies  with  facade  of  a building  (York  pennies),  by 

G.  D.  Lumb. 

The  Publications  of  the  Catholic  Record  Society,  Vol.  XXXII,  Mis- 
cellanea, includes  Archbishop  Blackburn’s  Visitation  Returns 
of  the  diocese  of  York,  1735,  by  R.  Trappes-Lomax. 

The  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  80,  includes  The  Historical  Geography 
of  the  town,  port,  and  roads  of  Whitby,  by  W.  G.  East. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Master  Glass-Painters,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2, 
includes  The  Story  of  a lost  window,  the  Guildhall,  York,  by 
T.  P.  Cooper;  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  includes  A History  of  the  York 
School  of  Glass-painting — X.  Cisterican  influence  on  the 
design  of  glass  at  York,  by  J.  A.  Knowles. 

Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  Vol.  XI,  includes 
the  summary  of  a thesis  on  The  Early  History  of  Bradford,  by 

H.  J.  Judson  (p.  39). 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
(Literary  and  Historical  Section),  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1,  includes 
Excavations  at  Brough-by-Bainbridge  in  1931;  and  Remarks 
on  the  Bainbridge  Finds,  1928,  1929,  1931,  by  J.  P.  Droop. 

The  Naturalist  for  1932  includes  Flint  Workers  in  Mid-Wharfedale, 
by  E.  T.  Cowling. 

The  Families  of  Atkinson  of  Roxby  (Lines.)  and  Thorne,  and  Dear- 
man  of  Braithwaite,  by  H.  W.  Atkinson,  includes  accounts  of 
the  Families  of  Atkinson  of  Thorne  and  Dearman  of  Braith- 
waite, par.  Kirk  Bramwith. 


YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[Note. — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been  issued 
from  1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  which  may 
have  escaped  his  notice.] 

Beverley  Borough  Records,  1575-1821;  edited  by  J.  Dennett; 
8f  X5f;  pp.  xix+220;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society’s 
Record  Series,  Vol.  LXXXIV;  1933. 

History  of  the  Abbey  of  Whitby;  by  Hugh  P.  Kendall;  yx 4|; 
pp.  1 19;  Whitby:  Horne  and  Son  Ltd.,  1932. 

Etton,  an  East  Yorkshire  Village:  Time  1170  to  1482;  by  T., 
Walter  Hall;  10x7;  PP-  44 i Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend  Ltd., 
1932. 
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Winestead  and  its  Lords:  the  History  of  a Holdemess  Village;  by 
N.  J.  Miller;  8JX5J;  pp.  xii+245;  Hull:  A.  Brown  & Sons 
Ltd.  [1933]. 

The  History  of  Kirby  Underdale  (Appendix  to  the  Supplement); 
by  W.  R.  Shepherd;  9^x6;  pp.  v+43;  Batley:  J.  S.  New- 
some  & Son,  1932. 

A History  of  the  ancient  Parish  of  Birstall,  Yorkshire;  by  H.  C. 
Cradock;  8JX5;  pp.  xv+320;  London:  S.P.C.K.,  1933. 

Wakefield  in  the  Seventeenth  Century:  A Social  History  of  the 
Town  and  Neighbourhood  from  1550-1710;  by  S.  H.  Waters; 
8iX5j;  pp.  xv+163;  Wakefield:  Sanderson  and  Clayton  Ltd., 
1933- 

Startforth  Church,  with  a History  of  the  Parish  and  its  Incum- 
bents; by  C.  F.  Richardson;  7x4!;  pp.  24;  Barnard  Castle: 
The  Teesdale  Mercury  Press,  1933. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Whitkirk,  Leeds:  Historical  and  Architectural 
Notes;  by  G.  E.  Kirk;  new  edition ; 8jx5j;  pp.  14;  Leeds: 
John  Whitehead  & Son  Ltd.,  1933. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Laurence,  York;  by 
Egbert  C.  Hudson;  6^x4;  pp.  32;  Gloucester:  The  British 
Publishing  Company  Ltd.  [1933]. 

Whitby  in  the  Civil  War;  by  Hugh  P.  Kendall;  6JX4;  pp.  68; 
Whitby:  Horne  & Son  Ltd.,  1933. 

The  Spell  of  Yorkshire;  by  J.  Cuming  Walters;  9X5f;  pp.  xiv-f- 
213;  London:  Methuen  & Co.  Ltd.,  1932. 

The  Archaeology  of  Yorkshire;  by  F.  and  H.  W.  Elgee;  7^x5; 
pp.  288;  London:  Methuen  & Co.  Ltd.,  1933. 

History  of  the  Dales  Congregational  Churches;  by  Thos.  White- 
head;  7jX4f;  pp.  425;  Keighley:  Feather  Bros.,  1930. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  Nidderdale  and  a History  of  its  Congregational 
Churches;  by  Thos.  Whitehead;  7JX4J;  pp.  295;  Keighley: 
Feather  Bros.,  1932. 

A Souvenir  of  the  Centenary  Celebrations  of  Rishworth  Independent 
Chapel;  by  K.  Broadley;  8JX5J;  pp.  46;  Halifax:  Halifax 
Printing  Works,  [1933]. 

The  Mansion  House  of  the  Treasurers  of  York  Minster,  now  Trea- 
surer’s House  and  Gray’s  Court;  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Gray;  with 
A Chapter  on  the  Treasurers,  by  Rev.  Angelo  Raine;  9x6; 
pp.  54;  York:  Ben  Johnson  & Co.  Ltd.,  1933. 

A Retreat  Habitation:  A History  of  the  Retreat,  York;  by  H.  C. 
Hunt;  8x6J;  pp.  xvij-i44;  London:  H.  K.  Lewis  & Co.  Ltd., 
1932. 

British  and  Irish  Silver  Assay  Office  Marks,  1544-1932,  Old  Shef- 
field Plate  Makers’  Marks,  1743-1860;  compiled  by  Frederick 
Bradbury;  third  edition ; 5fX3|;  pp.  80;  Sheffield:  J.  W. 
Northend,  [1933]. 

Reproduction  of  Saxton’s  Map  of  Yorkshire,  1577;  printed  in 
colours;  35^X25;  British  Museum  Publication,  1933. 


THE  YORKSHIRE 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

RECORD  SERIES. 

(Founded  1884.) 

OBJECT. 

To  promote  historical  research  by  printing  the  original  documents  upon 
which  a history  of  the  County,  or  any  part  of  it,  must  be  based.  Its  publica- 
tions are  equally  important  to  the  genealogist,  the  topographer,  and  the 
historian,  and  are  of  permanent  value. 


Chairman  : Col.  J.  W.  R.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Hon.  Secretaries  : 

Charles  T.  Clay,  F.S.A.,  11,  Tite  St.,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.3, 

J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A. , Twemlow  Hall,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire, 
to  whom  application  for  membership  or  further  particulars  should  be  made. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Life  Composition,  £20. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  receive  a copy  of  each  volume, 
usually  three,  issued  for  the  year. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


Vol.  44. 

Vol.  84. 

Vol.  66. 

Vols.  25,  30. 
Vols.  10,  13. 

Vol.  34. 

Vols.  39,  50,  63, 
Vol.  56. 

Vols.  62,  67,  82. 
Vols.  42,  52. 
Vols.  2,  5,  7,  8. 
Vols.  53,  58. 

Vol.  55. 


Assize  Rolls  (John  and  Hen.  Ill);  Ed.  by  C.  T.  Clay. 
Beverley  Borough  Records  (1575-1821) ; Ed.  by  J.  Dennett. 
Chartulary — Monk  Bretton  ; Ed.  by  J.  W.  Walker. 

„ Pontefract,  St.  John’s  ; Ed.  by  R.  Holmes. 

„ Selby  Abbey  ; Ed.  by  J.  T.  Fowler. 

Church  Notes — -Dodsworth;  Ed.  by  J.  W.  Clay. 

65,  69,  76,  83.  Deeds— Miscellaneous ; Ed.  by  W.  Brown 
and  C.  T.  Clay. 

Deeds— Pudsay  Collection  ; Ed.  by  Col.  R.  P.  Littledale. 
Fines — Hen.  Ill  (1218-1272);  Ed.  by  Col.  Parker. 

,,  Edw.  Ill  (1327-1377);  Ed.  by  W.  Paley  Baildon. 

„ Tudor  (1486-1602);  Ed.  by  Dr.  F.  Collins. 

„ Jas.  I (1603-1625);  Ed.  by  W.  Brigg. 

Genealogy — Family  History  of  Bishop  Stubbs  ; Ed.  by  Dr. 


F.  Collins. 

Vols.  12,  23,  31,  37.  Inquisitions— Hen.  Ill  and  Edw.  I (1241-1307);  Ed.  by 


W.  Brown. 

Vol.  59.  „ —Hen.  IV  and  V (1399-1422);  Ed.  by  W.  P. 

Baildon  and  J.  W.  Clay. 

Vol.  1.  „ (Calendar) — Jas.  I and  Chas.  I (1603-1649);  Ed. 

by  Dr.  F.  Collins. 

Vol.  16.  Lay  Subsidies — -25  Edw.  I (1297);  Ed.  by  W.  Brown. 

Vol.  21.  „ „ 30  Edw.  I (1301);  Ed.  by  W.  Brown. 

Vols.  40,  43,  46.  Marriage  Licences— Paver’s  (1630-1714) ; Ed.  by  J.  W.  Clay. 

(i) 


Vols.  61,  74,  80.  Miscellanea. 

Vol.  48.  Monasteries — Suppression  Papers  ; Ed.  by  J.  W.  Clay. 

Vols.  17,  81.  Monastic  Notes  ; Ed.  by  W.  Paley  Baildon. 

Vols.  15,  18,  20.  Royalist  Composition  Papers  ; Ed.  by  J.  W.  Clay. 

Vols.  27,  33.  Schools — Foundation  Deeds,  etc.;  Ed.  by  A.  F.  Leach. 

Vols.  3,  54.  Sessions  Records,  W.R.  (1597-1642);  Ed.  by  J.  Lister. 

Vols.  41,  45,  51,  70.  Star  Chamber  Proceedings  (1485-1547);  Ed.  by  W. 

Brown,  J.  Lister,  and  H.  B.  McCall. 

Vols.  29,  36,  57,  78.  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  (1274-1317);  Ed.  by  W.  Paley 

Baildon  and  J.  Lister. 

Vols.  71,  72,  75,  77,  79.  Visitation  Returns,  Archbishop  Herring’s,  1743  ; Ed. 

by  Canon  S.  L.  Ollard  and  Rev.  P.  C.  Walker. 

Vol.  9.  Wills — Abstracts — Somerset  House  (1648-1660) ; Ed.  by  J.  W.  Clay. 
Vol.  47.  „ Abstracts — Selby  Peculiar  (1634-1710) ; Ed.  by  Dr.  F.  Collins. 
Vol.  1.  „ Index — Commonwealth — Somerset  House  (1649-1660);  Ed. 


by  Dr.  F.  Collins. 

Vol.  73.  „ Index — York — Consistory  Court  (1427-1658);  Ed.  by  E.  W. 

Crossley . 

Vol.  38.  „ Index — York— Dean  and  Chapter’s  Court  (1321-1636);  Ed. 

by  Dr.  F.  Collins. 


Vol.  73.  „ Index — York — Peculiar  of  the  Deanery  (1604-1722);  Ed.  by 

E.  W.  Crossley. 

Vols.  4,  6,  11,  14,  19,  22,  24,  26,  28,  32,  35,  49,  60,  68.  Wills— Index— York— 
Exchequer  and  Prerogative  Courts  (1389-1680);  Ed.  by 
Dr.  F.  Collins  and  E.  W.  Crossley. 

Vol.  64.  Woollen  Trade,  Early  Yorkshire  ; Ed.  by  J.  Lister. 


The  price  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
or  from  the  Librarian,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds,  1. 


PROSPECTIVE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fasti  Parochiales  (Deanery  of  Doncaster),  Ed.  by  Prof.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson 
and  C.  T.  Clay;  Index  to  York  Wills,  1681-1688,  Ed.  by  E.  W.  Crossley; 

The  Salley  Chartulary,  Ed.  by  J.  McNulty;  Monastic  Chancery  Proceedings, 
Ed.  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Purvis;  The  Parliamentary  Representation  of  Yorkshire, 

Ed.  by  A.  Gooder;  etc.,  etc. 


Y.A.S.  LIBRARY, 

10,  Park  Place,  Leeds,  1. 

Librarian  : G.  E.  Kirk. 

The  Library  is  open  daily,  on  weekdays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4-45  p.m.  (Wed., 
10  a.m.  to  12),  except  during  the  Bank  Holiday  week  in  August  and  on  the 
public  holidays. 

With  certain  exceptions  members  are  allowed  to  take  books  out  of  the 
Library,  but  they  must  be  returned  within  a reasonable  time.  Members  at 
a distance  may  have  books  sent  to  their  homes  on  paying  postage  both  ways. 

MSS.  may  be  consulted  by  members,  but  a week’s  notice  is  required. 

The  Catalogue  of  Books  is  being  re-printed.  The  revised  Catalogue  of 
MSS.  and  Deeds,  1931,  may  be  obtained  for  5/-.  Gifts  of  MSS.  and  Books 
are  welcomed. 

Depository  for  Manorial  Documents. 

The  Society’s  Strong  Room  is  recognised  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as 
a place  for  the  deposit  of  Manorial  Records.  Deeds  are  also  accepted  on 
deposit. 

(ii) 


Y.A.S.  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  COMMITTEE. 

OBJECT. 

The  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Yorkshire. 


Chairman  : Col.  J.  W.  R.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Hon.  Treas.:  Lt.-Col.  E.  K.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  Airedale  Foundry,  Leeds. 
Hon.  Sec.:  Miss  M.  K.  Clark,  Meanwoodside,  Leeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION : Five  Shillings  per  Annum.  Meetings  quarterly. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Roman  Malton  and  District  Reports. 

No.  1.  The  Roman  Pottery  at  Crambeck  ; by  P.  Corder.  (5s.  3d.) 

2.  The  Defences  of  the  Roman  Fort  at  Malton  ; by  P.  Corder,  H. 

Mattingly,  and  M.  R.  Hull.  (15s.  Qd.) 

3.  The  Roman  Pottery  at  Throlam,  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor  ; by  P. 

Corder  and  T.  Sheppard.  (3s.  3d.) 

4.  A Roman  Villa  at  Langton,  nr.  Malton  ; bv  P.  Corder  and  John  L. 

Kirk.  (15s.  Qd.) 

5.  A Gazetteer  of  Roman  Remains  in  E.  Yorks.;  by  M.  Kitson  Clark 

(in  progress). 

Excavations  at  Brough-by-Bainbridge,  1926,  by  R.  G.  Collingwood  (2s.  1- \d.)-, 
by  J.  P.  Droop,  1929  (Is.  1 %d.);  do.,  1931  (2s.  1 \d.).  By  permission  of 

Leeds  Phil,  and  Lit.  Soc. 

The  Four  Roman  Camps  at  Cawthorn  (N.R,),  by  I.  A.  Richmond  (5s.  3d.). 

The  Roman  Signal-Station  at  Goldsborough, by  W.  Hornsby  and  J.  D.  Laverick ; 
and  Roman  Pottery  from  Yorks.  Signal-Stations,  by  M.  R.  Hull  (5s.  2d.). 
The  last  two  items  by  permission  of  The  Roy.  Archaeol.  Institute. 


A Roman  Settlement  at  Wetherby,  by  B.  J.  W.  Kent  and  M.  Kitson  Clark 
(Is.  \d.). 

All  are  well  illustrated  and  may  be  obtained  post  free,  at  the  above  named 
prices,  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  or  from  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds,  1. 


Y.A.S.  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  COMMITTEE. 

OBJECT. 

The  preservation  and  protection  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  County, 
and  the  education  of  public  opinion  to  that  end. 


Chairman  : Col.  J.  W.  R.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Committee  : 

Sir  Thomas  Lawson-Tancred,  Bart.,  Rev.  H.  Lawrance,  Rev.  W.  Oliver, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Whiting,  D.D.,  Col.  Sir  Edw.  N.  Whitley,  K.C.B.,  Lt.-Col. 
E.  Kitson  Clark,  Dr.  A.  Raistrick,  Messrs.  G.  Benson,  J.  J.  Brigg,  T.  S. 
Gowland,  W.  J.  Kaye,  H.  P.  Kendall,  H.  B.  McCall,  J.  W.  Walker, 
R.  H.  Whiteing,  J.  R.  Wigfull,  H.  E.  Wroot. 

Hon.  Sec.:  E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  nr.  Halifax. 


It  is  suggested  that  schemes  which  may  involve  danger  to  ancient  monu- 
ments or  their  amenities  should  be  reported  at  once  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  or 
to  any  member  of  the  Committee. 


(iii) 


YORKSHIRE  PARISH  REGISTER  SOCIETY. 

(Founded  1899.) 

OBJECT. 

The  printing  of  the  earlier  Parish  Registers  of  the  County. 
SUBSCRIPTION:  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Life  Composition,  £20. 


President  : Col.  J.  W.  R.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Browsholme  Hall,  Clitheroe. 

Hon.  Secretaries  : 

W.  J.  Kaye,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  6,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  Temple,  London,  E.C.4. 
J.  Charlesworth,  F.S.A.,  The  Crofts,  Horbury,  Wakefield. 

Hon.  Treasurer  : 

W.  Townend,  24,  Park  Avenue,  Harrogate. 

Registers  Already  Printed  by  the  Society. 

To  which  the  number  of  the  volume  and  year  of  issue  are  added. 


Addingham,  66,  1920. 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  31,  1908. 
Askham  Richard,  31,  1908. 

Aughton,  86,  1928. 

Austerfield,  39,  1910. 

Avton,  Great,  90,  1930. 

Bentham,  91,  1931. 

Bingley,  9,  1901. 

Blacktoft,  8,  1900. 

Bolton-by-BoIland,  19,  1904;  22, 1905. 
Brantingham,  12,  1902. 

Burton  Fleming,  2,  1899. 

Cherry  Burton,  15,  1903. 

Clapham,  67,  1920. 

Cowthorpe,  39,  1910. 

Crofton,  62,  1918. 

Danby,  43,  1912. 

Darrington,  49,  1913. 

Easingwold,  56,  1916. 

Emley,  65,  1920. 

Eston,  76,  1924. 

Garforth,  46,  1913. 

Gargrave,  28,  1907. 

Grinton,  23,  1905. 

Hackness,  25,  1906. 

Halifax,  37,  1910;  45,  1912. 
Hampsth  waite,  13,  1902. 

Harewood,  50,  1914. 

Hartshead,  17,  1903. 

Hemsworth,  79,  1926. 

Heptonstall,  78,  1925. 

Elooton  Pagnell,  87,  1929. 

Horbury,  3,  1899. 

Howden,  21,  1904;  24,  1905;  32, 
1908;  48,  1913. 

Ilkley,  83,  1927. 

Keighley,  77,  1925;  82,  1927. 
Kilburn,  61,  1918. 

Kildwick,  47,  1913;  55,  1916;  69, 
1921;  92,  1931. 


Kirkleatham,  59,  1917. 

Kirklington,  35,  1909. 

Ledsham,  26,  1906. 

Linton-in-Craven,  5,  1900;  18,  1903. 
Maltby,  81,  1926. 
Marske-in-Cleveland,  16,  1903. 
Mirfield,  64,  1919;  72,  1923. 

Otley,  33,  1908;  44,  1912. 
Patrington,  6,  1900. 

Pickhill,  20,  1904. 

Ripon  Cathedral,  80,  1926. 

Roth  well,  27,  1906;  34,  1909;  51, 

1914. 

Rounton,  54,  1916. 

Saxton,  93,  1932. 

Scorborough,  8,  1900. 

Settrington,  38,  1910. 

Sheffield,  58,  1917;  60,  1918;  68, 

1921;  74,  1924. 

Snaith,  57,  1917;  63,  1919. 

Stokesley,  7,  1900. 

Terrington,  29,  1907. 

Thirsk,  42,  1911. 

Thornhill,  30,  1907;  40,  1911;  53, 

1915. 

Thornton-in-Lonsdale,  89,  1930. 
Waddington,  88,  1929. 
Wath-on-Dearne,  14,  1902. 

Weston,  54,  1916. 

Whitby,  84,  1928. 

Winestead,  4,  1899. 

Wintringham,  71,  1922. 

York,  St.  Crux,  70,  1922. 

H.  Trim,  Goodramgate,  41,  1911. 
H.  Trin.  (Ch.  Ch.),  King’s  Court,  85, 
1928. 

St.  Martin,  Coney  St.,  36,  1909. 

St.  Marv,  Bishophill  (Junior),  52, 
1915" 

St.  Michael-le-Belfry,  1,  1899;  11, 


Kippax,  10,  1901.  1901. 

Kirby  Hill,  75,  1924.  St.  Olave,  73,  1923. 

The  price  of  copies  of  any  of  the  above  volumes  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  who  will  also  gladly  give  further  information  in  regard  to 
the  Society,  or  receive  offers  of  donations  towards  the  printing  of  any 
particular  register. 


(iv) 


Hire  iJorftebtre  archaeological  Journal. 

List  of  prices  of  Publications  of  the  Society,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Librarian,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds  : — 

Yorkshire  Arclueological  Journal,  bound  in  cloth,  post-free,  £120 
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THE  ANLABY  CHARTULARY. 
by  M.  R.  James,  O.M.,  Litt.D.,  etc.,  Provost  of  Eton. 

The  following  note  on  the  history  of  the  MS.  in  kindly  contributed 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ollard. 

The  MS.  and  its  case,  described  below,  were  preserved  at  Neswick 
Hall,  Bainton,  until  1932,  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Their  connexion  with  Neswick  was 
as  follows.  In  1613  Thomas  Anlaby  of  Etton  bought  from  Ralph 
Salvin  his  estate  in  Neswick  and  Bainton.  A hundred  years  later 
the  last  male  heir  of  the  family,  Matthew  Anlaby,  died,  leaving 
five  daughters  co-heiresses.  Cine  of  these  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
had  married  Thomas  Eyres,  a surgeon  at  Croydon ; she  bought  the 
shares  of  her  four  sisters  in  1714.  Mr.  Eyres  left  no  son— only 
two  daughters,  co-heiresses.  The  elder,  Esther,  married  Robert 
Grimston  in  1741,  who  bought  his  sister-in-law’s  half  of  the  property. 
On  his  death  in  1756  the  estate  descended  to  his  son  Robert  (1743- 
1790),  and  then  to  his  grandson  John  (1775-1846),  who  died  childless. 
Nleswick  then  passed  to  the  sons  of  John  GrimstoiTs  eldest  sister, 
Lucy,  who  had  married  in  1796  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  of  Chaddesden, 
3rd  Bart.  Their  fifth  son,  John,  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
Neswick  estate  and  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimston.  He 
was  succeeded,  on  his  death  in  1879,  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Robert, 
who  died  childless  in  1895.  The  property  then  passed  to  his 
daughter,  Fanny,  widow  of  Walter  Francis  Wrangham,  who  died 
in  1929  and  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son.  By  the  frequent 
failure  of  the  male  line  and  the  consequent  passing  of  the  estate 
through  heiresses  into  other  families,  viz.,  Eyres,  Grimston,  Wilmot, 
and  Wrangham,  the  link  with  the  Anlabys  had  worn  rather  thin; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  strong  in  1778  for  the  second  Robert  Grimston 
to  name  his  second  son  Anlaby.  Anlaby  Grimston  died  in  Corsica 
in  1795  at  the  age  of  17,  and  with  him  the  last  formal  recognition 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Anlaby  by  their  descendants  perished. 
The  Chartulary,  however,  remained  at  Neswick  Hall  until,  chiefly 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  Provost  of  Eton,  it  passed  to  Cambridge, 
where  its  compiler  liked  to  remember  that  he  had  “ sojourned  and 
learned  ” five  hundred  years  before. 

The  description  of  the  Chartulary  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  contents  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  the 
VOL.  XXXI  V 
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expert  in  local  history,  but  of  the  student  of  MSS.  in  general,  who 
is  here  confronted  with  an  interesting  specimen.  That  this  book  is 
both  in  externals  and  contents  remarkably  interesting  will  quickly 
be  seen.  Little  as  I know  of  private  chartularies,  I venture  to  say 
that  there  can  hardly  exist  another  which  brings  out  in  so  graphic 
and  amusing  a fashion  as  this  the  personal  characteristics  of  its 
compiler,  or  is  richer  in  amateur  artistry. 

In  respect  of  orthography,  I fear  that  confusions  will  be  found 
between  y*  meaning  that , and  yt  meaning  it.  Thomas  is  incon- 
sistent in  this  matter,  and  my  print,  in  spite  of  pains  taken,  will 
be  found  to  err. 

The  Chartulary  is  a vellum  MS.,  xyV , cxlix  folios  (old 
numbering),  45  lines  to  the  page,  fifteenth  century  (1450  and  later)-. 

Binding  original  wooden  boards  covered  with  leather.  A clasp- 
is  gone.  On  the  covers  is  painting.  Front  cover:  upper  half,  a 
square  measuring  about  5 in.  Green  frame,  internal  ground  red: 
within  this  a combined  lozenge  and  quatrefoil : frame  perhaps  once 
of  gold  paint,  internal  ground  green,  containing  the  shield  of 
Anlaby — arg.  a chevron  between  three  chess-rooks,  sa.  Second 
cover  of  similar  design  and  colouring:  the  shield  here  is  of  Anlaby 
and  Etton  quarterly,  the  Etton  bearings  very  indistinct,  but 
apparently  as  shown  in  various  places  in  the  MS.— gw.  a chevron 
between  three  crosses  patonce  or.  The  lower  half  of  each  cover 
has  also  been  painted,  but  the  design,  whether  of  a kneeling  figure 
or  merely  a pattern,  is  not  decipherable  by  me. 

The  case,  of  cuir  bouilli,  measures  ii|"  X7f"  X2J" : on  both 
back  and  fore-edge  are  loops  (three  apiece),  through  which  a strap- 
for  carrying  was  run.  The  upper  part  of  the  case  slides  off — 3 in. 
from  the  top. 

On  one  side  are  four  lines  of  lettering,  horizontal,  bordered  by 
plain  bands;  in  black  letter;  words  separated  by  double  lozenges 
in  . domino  . conhdo  . [ non  . timebo  . q!d  faciat  . ; michi  . ho  . 
ave  . maria  . | ilic  . mercy  (tail  of  y long  and  serrated). 

The  field  of  the  letters  is  smooth.  On  the  other  side  the  live  lines 
of  lettering  are  diagonal,  sloping  up  to  right.  The  bands  between 
them  are  punctured  with  patterns,  whereas  on  the  other  side  they 
are  simply  pointille.  The  inscription  is 

(flower)  | O . | mater  . dei  . | memento  . mei  . | mon  . aue  . j 
ihc  . mercy  . | (flower) 

Both  panels  are  bordered  with  scroll-work  patterns,  roughly 
incised.  Similar  ornament  is  on  back,  fore-edge  and  ends. 

The  paste-down  and  recto  of  the  fly-leaf  are  blank.  On  the- 
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verso  is  this  record,  in  a hand  very  like  that  of  the  main  text  and 
clearly  that  of  Thomas  Anlaby: 

^ yt  ys  to  haff  in  mynd  yl  I Mayst0  Thomas  Anlaby  has  gyffyn  and 
pout  in  possession  be  my  handys  a book  of  haly  fadyrs  lyffys 
callyd  paradys  in  ye  qwylk  er  contenyd  saynt  Austyn  de  pastori- 
bus  et  de  ouibus  & contra  quinque  hereses  And  yis  book  ys 
chynyd  and  lyggys  in  ye  north  syd  of  ye  qwer’  of  fferyby  abbey: 
to  be  prayd  for. 

T Also  ye  sayd  mayster  Thomas  has  gaffyn  to  haltemprys  abbey 
& prior’  A book  yt  ys  callyd  a concordans  appon  ye  four’  gospyls 
& in  latyn  concordancia  quatuor  evangiliorum  ye  qwylk  cost 
xl.  s.  and  yis  boke  ys  chynyd  in  ye  suth  syd  of  ye  qwer’  of  }^e 
sayd  Abbey  qwher  be  .A  seet  ye  harnys  in  plaat  of  ye  sayd 
mayster  Thomas. 

^ Also  ye  sayd  maister  Thomas  has  gyffyn  to  pembrok  Colige  in 
Cambrige  quher  ye  sayd  mayster  Thomas  sogernd  and  lernyd 
A bok  of  ye  sentans  callyd  Bonauentur  super  quartum  senten- 
ciarum  A notabyl  booke  ye  prys  yr  of  xls  & yis  ys  chynyd  in  vr 
lybrare  and  also  ye  sayd  Maister  Thomas  gaf  in  ye  saam  tym  in 
ye  fest  of  saynt  Anne  j Anno  dom:  mill’mo  ccccmo  Lviij  to 
Maister  Gerard  Schypwvth  felew  of  ye  sayd  colege  A booke  of 
saynt  Thomas  philosophy  in  ye  qwyth  ys  conteinyd  thus  rnanv 
bokys:  liber  phisicorum  octo  Sci  Thome  de  Aquino  et  liber 
peryarmeniarum  per  eundem  et  posteriorum.  de  anima.  de  sensu  et 
sensato.  de  ebdomidis  cum  fallaciis  et  ceteris  aliis  et  metha- 
phisica  xij  libri  hec  omnia  secundum  predictum  sctum  Thomam  to- 
be  chynyd  in  ye  sayd  library  of  pembroke  to  ye  us  of  ye  felows 
yr  stodyyng  euer  to  be  prayd  for:  ye  prys  of  ye  bok  cost  xls. 
Also  ye  sayd  maister  Thomas  has  assignyd  and  gyffyn  to  ye 
sayd  library  of  penbrok  A bok  of  philosophy  questyons  in  ye' 
quylke  ys  contenyd:  Tractatus  fratris  Willelmi  de  Rowell  de 
potenciis  anime  Item  tractatus  eiusdem  de  principiis  rerum 
naturalivm  et  tractatus  eiusdem  de  ortu  accidencium  Item 
secundum  fratrem  Thomam  cle  Alquino  qualiter  miscibilia  sunt 
in  mixto  et  tractatus  de  motu  cordis  secundem  eundem  et 
tractatus  de  esse  et  essencia  secundum  eundem  Item  tractatus 
de  tempore  secundum  fratrem  Robertum  de  Kylwardby  and  ys 
yr  to  be  chynyd  and  my  nam  wretyn  yr  oppon  ever  to  be  pray(1  for. 
(The  Bonaventura  is  at  Pembroke,  MS.  216.  The  volume  of 
W.  Rowell  occurs  as  Anlaby ’s  gift  in  Wren’s  Register  (my  Cat. 
p.  xxviii).  The  other  books  are  not  to  be  found.) 

1 The  two  added  letters  doubtful.  The  gifts  to  Ferriby  and  Haltemprice- 
are  recorded  again  on  xxviij. 
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f.  ii.  Rubric  “ In  cas  be  yt  anny  plee  be  takyn  ” it  is  important  to 
produce  or  transcribe  the  original  of  any  deed  “ yt  lyggys  in 
howre  kyst  . . and  not  only  efter  yis  chartwary  in  yis  bok  be  caus 
yi  faut  or  error  may  be  my  wrytyng  in  yis  chart’ry  or  Register 
& so  be  hur  Advarsary  consell  levd  men  may  take  excepcyons 
etc  . . (ends)  and  yr  for  in  sykke  cas  wrytt  efter  ye  selyd  dede. 
Account  of  the  descent  of  Anlaby. 

It  ys  to  haf  in  mynd  how  hure  nam  of  Anlaghby  was  callyd 
Anlaghby  in  ye  fyrst  tym  And  wher’  of  yt  com  What  tym  to  hur 
fyrst  progenyturs  and  antecessurs  Charlys’  was  gyh  be  ye  kyng 
of  yis  land  William  conquerur:  all  ye  lordschyps  wt  ye  landj^s 
& ye  groundes  wt  yr  pertynans  yt  nou  lyggys  wyth  in  ye  town 
& ye  terretory  of  Anlaghby  yt  at  yt  tym  was  all  holy  to  geder 
xl  oxgang  and  a half  of  arabyl  land  yt  contenyd  at  yt  tym  two 
knythys  fee  & vij  oxgang  land  and  a half  be  syd  for  xvij  oxgang 
land  of  arabyl  makis  an  Knyght  fe  in  Anlaby.  Than  at  yt  tym 
of  ye  fyrst  gyft : ye  savd  Charlys  consideryng  ye  plentynes  of  water 
yt  sprang  hout  of  ye  spryng  well  in  Anlaby  yt  tym  yer  no  town 
nor  man  nor  (manners)  byggyng  Tyl  tym  yt  ye  sayd  Charlys  bvggyd 
hym  a manor  besyd  ye  well  And  ye  lak  of  ye  beke  of  ye  well. 
Makyng  ye  lake  of  ye  well  to  ryn  about  hys  vter  moot  on  both 
syddys  ye  manor  and  on  alder  sydd  on  ye  utter  moot  at  ve  north 
syd  & at  ye  suth  syd  an  ryndyll  and  entres  for  ye  sayd  watter 
to  ryn  contynwandly  in  to  a gret  moot  wt  in  ye  forsayt  wt  in  ye 
qwylke  gret  moot  stood  ye  hall  chambers  wyth  worthy  byggyng 
and  ryall  so  yt  ye  water  of  ye  spryng  com  in  on  ye  north  syd  of 
ye  maner  in  to  ye  grett  moot  of  ye  maner  plas  be  a graft,  and 
went  out  at  ye  suth  syd  of  ye  grett  moot  be  a noder  graft  and  so 
down  be  ye  car  to  far  (?)  cryke  and  to  wyke  yt  now  ys  callyd  hull 
water  and  sum  yr  of  be  oder  quttys  in  to  suth  humbir  And  yus 
be  ye  settyng  and  efter  sytuacon  of  ye  fundacon  at  ye  fyrst  of 
yis  maner  plas  was  charlys  callyd  Anlaghby  yt  ys  also  mekvl  to  men 
(mean)  as  be  an  lake  of  ye  spryng  well  And  wher  yt  ys  wretyn 
in  ye  oldyst  dedys.  Unlakby,  yt  ys  to  say  Un  in  franch  ys  an 
in  ynglys:  qwar  for  Unlaghby:  ys  by’  an  lake:  or  lagh  quod 
idem  est  And  qwar  yt  ys  wretyn  Onlakby  on  ys  south dryn 
spech.  yt  ys  to  say  be  on  lake:  ffor  lacus  in  latyn  ys  a beke  Y 
so  lak  or  lagh  ys  franch  And  so  hure  nam  com  of  ye  settyng  of 
ye  maner  be  ye  bek  of  ye  lak  of  Anlaghby  (in  blue  spreng:) 
And  so  hur  nam  ys  compound  of  ynglys  and  franch.  An  id  est 
unus:  lak  id  est  lacus  et  per  preposicio  quasi  manerium  Caroli 
per  unum  lacum  fontis  scaturientis  situat’  siue  fundat’  et  sic 
scribitur  Beuerlagh  siue  Beverlak  de  bever  invento  in  lacu. 
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f.  iib.  Ruled  blank.  A blank  ? leaf  cut  out. 

f.  iii.  Rubric.  Here  folowys  a discent  and  pedegre  fro  William 
Conqueror  Kynge  be  kynge  tyl  yis  day.  William  Conqueror 
duke  of  Normunde  was  crownnyde  kynge  of  yngeland  at  Weste- 
mynster  in  50II  day  in  ye  5ere  of  houre  lord  Jhesu  Crist,  beyng 
complete  Milkmo  lxvj  & reynyde  kynge  of  yngeland  xx  5er^  & x 
monyth  and  at  Cadomum  yr  is  wyrschypfully  beryd. 

A table  of  years  from  1066  to  1544  follows,  occupying  ff.  iii— 
viii.  Most  years  are  blank.  Such  entries  as  there  are  are  in  red, 
blue,  and  black,  and  in  more  than  one  hand.  The  latest  are  in 
1485.  Some  account  of  them  follows: 

1068  (blue)  Birth  of  Henry  son  of  William.  Stephanus  factus  est 
monacus  apud  Whiteby  qui  post  fuit  Abbas  s.  marie  Ebor. 
Accessions,  length  of  reign,  place  of  burial  of  kings,  are  noted. 
10S8  (blue)  fundat  est  Abbathia  et  ecclesia  S.  Marie  Eboraci. 
1094  Anselm  made  Abp. 

1132  foundation  of  domus  de  Warter. 

1139  ,,  Thornton  Will0  le  gros  Com.  Albi- 

merlie. 

1154  donus  prioratus  de  North  ffervby  per  d.  Eustachium  de 
Yescy. 

1190  note  of  Richard  I & verses  on  his  burial  (4).  Viscera  auriol. 
Corpus  tons  seruat  Ebrardi  etc. 

1274  Ob.  d.  Joh.  Moyng  vocat’  le  hessyll  Rectoris  de  Elley  et 
reverenter  per  Ric.  Anlaby  sepultus  ante  altare  b.  Marie. 
1279  Ob  Ric.  le  Rus  et  sepultus  apud  fratres  minores  de  Beuerlk 
1284  Capture  of  Leolinus. 

1290  Expulsion  of  Jews. 

1299  hoc  anno  Will  Rymyngley  prior  de  fferyby  dedit  per  car  tain 
suam  Ric’  Anlaby  terras  in  i'eodo. 

1300  hie  obiit  d.  Joh.  Gaytford  Rector  eccl.  de  Eluely. 

1305  Ric.  Anlaby  gives  tithe  of  wool  to  Th.  de  corbre,  Rector  of 
Elueley  alias  vocat’  Warune. 

1316  Obit  of  Ric.  Anlaby  dominus  de  Elueley  est  et  west.  Various 
entries  of  transactions  in  land,  and  obits  are  given, which  I do 
not  copy. 

1321  (blue)  ffundat’  est  domus  prioratus  de  haltempris  per  d. 
Tho.  Wake  dom.  de  lydell  eodem  anno. 

(black)  in  destruccionem  et  disheredacionem  Will1  filii  petri 
et  hered’  de  Anlaby  et  omnium  heredum  suorum  iniusto 
titulo. 

3:333  defeat  of  Scots  & surrender  of  Berwick. 
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1340  Sea  fight  on  24  June. 

1342  (blue)  Hie  Dishereditatus  est  Wills  fils  Petri  de  Anlaby 
per  d.  Tho.  Wake  predict  et  Will  de  Wolfreton  tunc  priorem 
de  haltempris. 

(1346  & 1356  Cressy  & Poitiers  noted.) 

1348-9  hoc  anno  fuit  magna  pestilencia  - i - grett  dede. 

1:376  (blue)  ffundat’  est  domus  prioratus  de  Charterhus  iuxta 
Kyngston  super  Hull  per  d.  Mich,  le  pooll. 

1378  Ob.  Will,  de  Anlaby. 

1381  hoc  anno  surexit  contra  pacem  jak  straw  et  interfectus 
in  presencia  regis  ap.  London  cum  gladio  maioris  London. 

1391  Sponsalia  Will  Anlaby  de  Etton  & Alicie  Vghtred  in  xv 
pasche  Willus  xvi  et  Alic’  xiii  et  di.  annorum  etatis. 

1400  hoc  anno  decollantur  dni  Sescestrie. 

1402  apparuit  stella  comata  pronosticans  bellum  et  mortem. 

1403  Bellum  solopie  sc.  shrewsbery  ubi  henricus  perev  interfectus 
in  vig.  b.  Mar.  Magd. 

(1304  ?)  hoc  anno  scs  Joh.  Thweng  prior  de  Brydlyngton  translatus. 

1406  Decollacio  M.  Ric.  de  scrop  xLrchiep.  Ebor  et  comitis  Marschall 
et  pluton. 

1414  Petrus’  de  Anlaby  hi.  Will’  A.  ob.  ap.  Haltempr.  . sine  liberis 
Marg.  the  xiiij  day  of  Septembr. 

(1415)  Bellum  ap.  harflett  et  agincourt  red  Et  Ob.  Will.  Anlaby 
depost  fratres  predicatorum  beverl’  et  sepultus  in  monast. 
be  verb 

1421  Nativitas  henrici  sexti  in  vig.  S.  Nicolai. 

1431  Coronation  of  Hen.  vi  in  Erance. 

Et  ordinatus  est  Mag.  Thomas  Anlaby  Magister  in  Artibus 
Cantibr. 

1433  hie  magna  eclipsis  solis. 

1436  Calais  & Roxburgh  besieged. 

1437  hoc  anno  in  autumpno  magna  pennuria  frumenti  quare 
sequenti  anno  magna  fames  . vnum  quarterium  frumenti 
valebat  xxs. 

1450  Annus  gracie  Rome,  generalis  indulgencia. 

1455  Battle  of  S1  Albans. 

1483  Obitus  Edwardi  vu  xxij°  de  mens  Junii  regnavit  ij  menses 
et  viij0  dies  set  non  coronatus  fuit  occisus  et  nemo  s (c)  it  ubi 
sepultus. 

1485  The  last  note,  on  Hen.  vii,  ends  with  length  of  reign;  burial 
at  Westminster. 

L ix  is  a fine  piece  of  heraldry,  headed  in  blue : 
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Tabyl  of  ye  pedegre  of  Anlaby  of  Anlaby  And 
Anlaby  of  Westeluele  And  Etton. 

Two  columns  of  inscribed  medallions  and  two  of  shields,  showing 
the  marriages: 

At  top  is  the  Anlaby  shield. 

At  bottom,  rather  cut,  that  of  Anlaby  and  Etton  quarterly. 

The  line  begins  with  Charles  and  Margaret. 

■One  line  (R)  ends  with  Pers  (d.  at  Haltempris  1414). 

The  other  with  William  married  to  Alison  Ughtred. 

On  R kneels,  in  plate  armour  (the  silver  well  preserved)  & sur- 
coat  of  the  arms  of  Anlaby  & ? Westelley,  a beardless  young- 
knight  with  yellow  hair : scroll,  Charlys  de  Anlaby  de  Anlaby. 
f.  ix5.  Tabyl  of  ye  pedegre  of  Anlaby  of  Westelley  & Etton  discend 
yus  her0  eft’  heyr’  (heir  after  heir). 

Only  two  shields  and  two  medallions  original;  others  tricked  in 
ink  and  then  blank.  Names  and  notes  filled  in  by  several  hands, 
ending  with  John,  b.  1775  (f.  x). 

On  L.  kneels,  in  plate  armour  and  surcoat  of  Anlaby  and  Etton 
quarterly,  a young  knight;  scroll,  William  Anlaby — Etton. 

On  xa,  at  foot:  a panel  framed  in  scrolls  twisted  round  staves; 
ground  red,  dotted  with  white.  Christ  on  the  Cross;  crown  of 
thorns;  three  nails;  title.  The  Cross  is  planted  in  green  ground 
with  patch  of  rock. 

On  L.  kneels  a nun,  black  habit,  white  wimple ; scroll,  Ihu  mercy 
of  Alic’  Anlaby. 

On  R.  kneels  a beardless,  tonsured  man  in  murrey  gown  with 
cape  bordered  above  and  below  with  white  (fur). 

Scroll : Iliu  mercy  of  Master  T°  Anlaby . 

This  is  the  compiler  of  the  book, 
f.  xb.  He  continues  in  English: 

For  ye  more  evident  knolleg’  of  ye  sayd  descent  and  pedegre  etc. 
He  goes  through  the  line  and  gives  an  account  of  the  marriages 
and  possessions  of  the  several  Anlabys:  the  shields  are  drawn  in 
red  and  black  in  the  margin  throughout. 

At  foot  of  xiiia:  Thes  be  ye  vers  of  Williyam  Anlaby  graf  at 
Beverley  (1405) — seven  lines  of  Latin. 

The  original  hand  ends  in  Peter  A.  of  Etton. 

Another  hand  (xv)  writes  a few  lines  at  top  of  xiiij«. 

An  eighteenth  century  hand  continues  and  a third  finishes  on 
xiiij  b with  note  of  one  who  died  in  Corsica  in  1795. 
f.  xv— the  former  hand:  Villa  de  Anlaby. 

(blue)  Her  begginnes  ye  registyr  and  ve  copy  of  ye  charters  and 
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of  ye  evydens  of  }7e  herytans  of  ye  stok  and  of  ye  progene  of 
Anlaby  of  Westelley  folowyng  in  order  dede  efter  ded  begynnyng 
at  ye  heldyst  dede  of  Charlys  of  Anlaby  yat  wonnyde  in  hys 
maner  of  Anlaby  situat  in  ye  est  ende  of  Anlaby  and  quadrat 
dykyd  about  wyth  ryal  hall  and  chambyrs  wallyd  within  rounde 
about  ye  mote  and  at  ylke  corner  of  ye  mot  stod  a fayr  douf  coot 
wyth  mickyl  ryall  byggyng  wyth  outyn  as  lathys  garners  wyth 
many  odor  howsys  of  [off]  ohcys  qwylk  er  all  fallvn  downe  and 
wastyd  in  ye  handys  of  ye  prior  and  ye  couent  of  hautemprys 
of  ye  wylk  sayd  stok:  Anlaby  of  Weste  elley  com  of  as  be  yer 
dedys  yt  ys  oponly  knawyne. 

Three  shields  in  R.  border,  connected  by  a cord  twined  about 
a green  rod  (Anlaby;  Anlaby — West  elley  (?);  Anlaby — 
Ledgeard) . 

The  deeds  begin  with  one  of  Charles  (a  letter  of  attorney  made 
to  Herbert,  his  son  and  heir). 

Each  deed  is  preceded  by  an  explanatory  rubric  in  English. 

In  the  margins  are  fully  blazoned  shields  and  an  occasional 
drawing  of  a tomb  in  a plain  arched  recess  ( e.g .,  xvib).  More  than 
one  hand  appears. 

The  heading  Anlaby  continues  to  xlii.  At  xliii  a drawing  of  a 
seal  with  a horseman — Sigillum  Roberti  de  Melsa.  On  xliij b 
another  of  two  birds  addorsed — Sig.  Eustachii  de  (Vescy  cut  off), 
xliiii  heading  Hull,  xliiij 6 drawing  of  a stone  conduit, 
xlvi  heading  Hessyll  drawing  of  a cross  (again  see  inserted  leaf  after 
!"!• 

The  leaves  inserted  after  xxviii  are  in  Thomas’s  writing,  but  in 
his  old  age. 
liiij . Traneby. 

\vib.  Westelveley— -West  Ella. 

lvii.  Ellveley  cum  Ripplingham  (?  Kirk  Ella). 

lviiE  Ellveley  est  and  west. 

lxxvE  Swandeland. 

lxxviij . Wyllardby. 

Ixxx.  A number  of  deeds  relating  to  Ferreby,  Scarborough,  etc. 

xxxvb.  Anlaby  property  in  Beverley. 

xcvi.  In  Sighilstorn. 

c b.  Anlaby  in  Medylton. 

cii.  in  Wylton. 

cub.  in  Roston. 

ciiij  6.  in  Bondeby. 

cvjA  In  a frame  a kneeling  knight  in  surcoat  of  Ughtred — -git.  a 
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cross  patonce,  a lance  or  pennon  of  arms  or,  starred  gu. : scroll — 
Vghtred . 

cvij.  Of  ye  worthy  & nobill  stoke  of  ye  progenitors  of  Ughtrede. 
cviijm  Descent,  in  medallions,  with  shields. 

cvii j b has  a kneeling  knight,  surcoat  of  Anlaby  and  Etton  quarterly: 

scroll — William  Anlaby  de  Etton. 
cix.  Heading  Etton.  Tomb  of  Jacobus  ffryvill. 
cxviijT  Kneeling  knight.  Surcoat  of  Etton  and  Fryvill  quarterly: 

scroll — Jamys  Fryvill. 

Etton  continues  to  cxxxixm 
cxxxixA  In  Scardeburgh. 


cxl.  In  villa  de  Ebreston. 

cxlA  In  villa  de  Everley  iuxta  Scardeburgh. 

cxlii,  cxliii.  Rentals. 

cxliiij.  Table  of  the  deeds,  numbered  to  cxlxii  (152),  ending  in 
Beverley,  but  unfinished, 
cxlvifjm  Blank, 
cxlviijfr.  This  record: 

I maystcr  Thomas  Anlaby  son  of  William  Anlaby  of  Etton 
and  Alison  hys  wyff  and  broder  to  Ric.  ye  hyer  Counsyls  chargys 
& deffendis  of  godes  behalf  all  ye  herys  of  Anlaby  stok  folowyng 
& succedyng  efter  us  ffor  y1  well  fayr  and  yrs  in  tym  to  com  and 
for  paryls  yt  may  be  faall  yt  yis  book  be  not  left  in  necligent 
playsys  nor  handys : nor  yl  yt  be  not  schowyd  to  non  suspek’yd 
persons  yl  wyll  tyll  (tell)  hure  consydl  tyll  hour’  adversarys  and 
specvallv  tyll  tyll  hur’  adversary  consyll  or  yl  we  suppos  in 
anny  wys  wyll  or  may  be  of  yer  consyll:  Wheder  yei  be  men  of 
law  howre  Ivynsman  or  hoder  ffor  syk  has  don  hus  harm  in 
hure  plees  & tretys  had  betwix  hus  and  haltempris,  yl  werong- 
fully  haldis  fro  us  two  oxgang  land  wt  ye  pertinens  as  Thomkyn 
Johnson  Pers  Thomlyn  fader  cot-garth  at  Anlaby  Suthholmscar’ 
& John  at  West  Clos  at  ye  gren  of  Anlaby  next  ye  strett  yl  ye 
prior  sold  to  Roberte  of  Kyrkyn  William  fader  of  Hessyll  Also 
ye  sayd  prior  has  hure  chef  plas  wt  all  ye  lands  rentts  werongfullv 
in  Anlaby  ye  wylke  be  lordschyp  mantynans  and  good  lernyng 
erf  law:  may  be  recoverd  be  hure  euvydens  wyth  good  wyslv 
wyrkyng  and  procedyng  in  hure  matyrs. 

[*  here  in  margin.] 

As  wel  yt  ys  provyd  we  be  next  of  blod  to  Anlabys  of  ye  hall  garth 
of  Anlaby  be  hure  dede  of  John  Anlaby  mad  to  Ric’  Anlaby  qwylk 
expressyd  hur  byrth  and  yr  is  (theirs)  and  yis  acordfs  tyl  hc  tal. 
Also  we  haf  ben  desaffyd  in  yl  my  fader  & my  grantsire  mad  yr 
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executurs  & infeffers  legeard  Robert  and  John  and  yei  vvonnyng 
in  Anlaby  feed  wt  ye  prior  (wrought)  prively  wt  ye  prior  knawyng 
hure  consyll. 

Also  my  moder  beyng  wedow  ye  sayd  infeffers  saw  hyre  euidens : 
sayng  yt  syk  trobyll  yr  was.  qwher  for  yer  most  be  tham  be 
sen.  & be  syk  mens  John  lygeard  gart  ye  commons  of  Anlaby 
charams  (challenge)  common  in  a clos  of  hurys  till  yl  I schowyd 
yt  severall  qwhen  yei  wer  decessyd  & yis  Robert  so  infeffyd  in 
my  tender  agh  (age)  be  Thomas  legerd  hys  cussyn  and  Erne  brogh 
down  in  hys  haldyng  my  tyflod  in  anlaby  fro  cijs  & viij cl  tvlliijli 
xiiijs  xd  tyl  I a lytvll  haf  incresyd  ytt  a5an,  qwher  for  frefh 
yd  yl  wer  fowr’  yt  has  no  lyfhod  in  anlaby  had  ben  be  my 
consat  better  to  trust  in  yan  syb  wonnyng  war’  hur’  lv(f)lod 
lygg  is  from  all  y°  fayr  plesyng  wordis  yt  spekzs  fayr  in  a mans 
lyf  and  befor  yam’  and  efter  dos  ye  contrary  efter  vr  decesszs. 
Kyp  yis  bok  of  all  thyngys  fro  haltem-prys  And  fferybv  Abbey 
and  Watton  Abbey. 

Yl  has  lyfflod  of  ye  gyft  of  hur’  progenyturs  as  of  Robert  & 
William  & Richard  fferyby  & Watton  yt  wyl  not  be  knawn  yr  of. 
And  of  William  Anlaby  haltempris  be  Lord  Thomas  Wake. 
[Note. — A charter  of  Wakes  to  Elaltempris  is  printed  in  Monast., 
vi,  520.] 

The  mind  of  Th.  Anlaby  is  great ty  exercised  about  the  affair 
of  Haltemprice.  O11  f.  xvi  there  is  mention  in  the  rubric  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wake’s  having  in  1342  by  legal  process  “ desheryd  ” 
William  Anlaby,  son  of  Pers,  of  his  manor. 

On  xxviijxx  and  xxviijxx  (inserted  leaves)  in  a long  recital  by 
Thomas:  “ Thys  ys  to  remembre  how  I mayster  Thomas  Anlaby 
was  oft  tvmys  trobyld  wt  ye  priors  of  ye  priory  of  Haltempris,” 
who  levied  distresses  on  his  tenants,  etc.  There  is  a narrative  in 
particular  of  troubles  with  Will  Eland.  On  the  last  page  he  says 
“ qwhar  for  I m.  Thomas  Anlaby  beyng  in  ags  (age)  myght  not 
well  trawyll  dessyryd  to  be  in  rest  in  myn  aid  aghs  ” and  “ was 
counsyld  to  stand  to  Eland  jugement  ye  qwylke  me  oft  repentyd.” 
These  leaves  are  in  a smaller  and  worse  hand  than  the  earlier  part. 

The  complaints  are  fairly  frequent:  e.g.,  in  the  rubric  on  f. 
xxxa,  and  also  on  xxixa. 

On  xxviij^  in  small  script  are  memoranda: 

Mem-Quod  Anlaby  chapyll  was  made  be  awysment  and  costage 
of  Will.  Anlaby  of  Elley  & Will.  Lygeard  John  Attwell  w*  oder 
ffre  halders:  {red)  for  ye  more  esment  be  caus  yt  was  to  fare 
dayly  to  ye  sa5Td  persons  to  go  to  ye  parych  kyrk  to  here  mas. 
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on  ye  warkday  & yt  was  maad  in  ye  yer  of  ye  kyng  Edward 
third  xliii  & A0  dmi  millccc  Lxix°. 

Mem — yl  anno  domini  mill1110  ccccmo  quinquagesimo  anno 
gracie  Rome  & in  ye  yer  of  ye  reng  of  Kyng  Henry  sext  xxviij 
was  ye  stepyll  of  Elveley  fondacon  & begon  & at  50II  in  ye  yer 
of  ye  reng  of  ye  sayd  kyng  henry  sext  xxxij  was  ye  savd  stepyll 
of  Elveley  complet  maad  & thre  bellys  yl  yr  now  hynges*  vr 
hyngand:  be  ye  costages  of  Ric.  Anlaby  lord  of  ye  sam  town 
A Will  Whetley  Will  Appylby  & oder  commoners  yr  of. 

(Red)  Mem — yl  master  Thomas  Anlaby  gaf  on  bok  of  haly 
fadyrs  lyfys  callyd  paradisus  to  fferyby  Abbey  & to  be  chynyd 
in  ye  north  syd  on  ye  qwere  ye  qwylk  ye  sayd  master  Thomas 
yr  chynyd  yt  A0  dm  mill0  cccc0  liiij 0 to  yis  intent  alonly  vr  to  be 
prayd  for  in  ye  re-mernbrans  as  yr  broder. 

Also  in  ye  same  5eyre  ye  sayd  mayster  Thomas  gaf  a noder 
booke  chynyd  to  haltempris  qwere  & yr  he  chynyd  yt  in  ye  suth 
syd  of  ye  qwere  gyf  all  he  be  not  haldyn  yr  to  Bot  alonly  for  vs 
intent  to  be  prayd  for. 

[Margin] : Prec.  xls  liber  concordancia  ewangiliorum. 

A note  of  an  acquittance  follows,  in  red,  which  is  continued  on 
xxix  after  the  two  inserted  leaves. 

Apart  from  these  memoranda  and  some  few  medieval  and  some 
obviously  modern  additions,  the  date  of  completion  of  the  main 
volume  is  given  as  1450  in  the  following  rubric  on  cxliij  6 (preceding 
the  table) : 

And  thus  wyth  ye  gras  of  gode  yt  is  at  ye  begynnyng  and  ye 
endyng  of  all  good  warke  yis  boke  is  complet.  Wretyne  mad  and 
bowh  be  ye  handys  of  mayster  Thomas  Anlaby  none  beyng 
pryvy  to  hure  ewydens  in  ye  5er  of  hure  lord  Jhu  Crist,  Mill1110 
cccc0  quinquagesimo  in  ye  ^er  of  gras  & in  5ere  of  ye  reng  of 
Kynge  Henry  sext:  xxviij0. 

I think  this  must  imply  that  all  the  main  text  is  his,  though 
the  script  varies  so  much,  and  also  that  the  decoration  and.  binding 
are  by  him — not  the  cuir-bouilli  case — since  he  makes  such  a point 
•of  not  allowing  outside  persons  to  see  the  contents. 

Accompanying  the  book  is  a beautifully  written  abstract  of  it 
in  a small  paper  book  in  a parchment  wrapper  with  112  pp.  oblong 
(4j"x6f").  I do  not  find  the  writer’s  name,  but  his  hand  may 
probably  be  known  to  Yorkshire  antiquaries.  His  date,  however, 
is  given:  after  copying  the  colophon  on  cxliij  he  adds  (p.  101) : 

And  thus  farr  have  I copyed  this  17  of  August  1659. 

The  abstract  seems  most  carefully  made,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
skilled  antiquary- . 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  PLOT,  1G63. 
by  James  Walker,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


The  first  seven  years  of  Charles  IPs  reign  were  inevitably  a time 
of  anxiety  for  the  newly  restored  King  and  his  friends.  A party 
conflict  that  had  issued  in  the  death  of  a monarch  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  his  followers  engendered  passions  and  hatreds  that  only 
time  and  forbearance  could  heal.  Royalist  gentlemen  returning 
from  a penurious  exile  and  Anglican  clergymen  restored  to  their 
livings  naturally  assumed  that  the  late  masters  of  England  only 
awaited  a fitting  opportunity  to  repeat  their  former  crimes.  Royalist 
apologists  therefore  assert  the  existence  of  a conspiracy  to  revive 
the  republic  from  the  weeks  which  preceded  the  Restoration.1 

On  the  other  hand,  Whigs  and  Republicans  charged  the  authori- 
ties with  having  invented  plots  in  order  to  imprison  those  whose 
politics  they  disliked.2  Clarendon  in  particular  was  accused  of 
encouraging  false  informations.3  Both  Ormonde,4  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  Clarendon  admit  that  much  of  the 
information  they  received  was  false,  but  as  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
biographer  points  out,  he  was  not  in  a position  to  detect  the  mal- 
practices of  informers  who  swore  against  men  whose  past  gave 
grounds  to  suspect  their  loyalty.5  Burnet  was  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  blamed  “ the  fiercer  sort,”  among  whom  he  says  there 
were  ‘c  great  appearances  of  foul  dealing.”6 

Although  innocent  men  suffered,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Ministers  thought  the  plots  unreal  or  that  they  were  their  first 
cause.  Neither  were  their  fears  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
number  of  Cromwellian  soldiers  in  London  alone  was  estimated  in 
thousands.7  Many  were  unemployed.  Their  anger  was  roused  by 
the  penal  laws  and  by  the  harsh  treatment  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Cavalier  magistrates.8  A sudden  rising  in  the  vicinity 


1 Clarendon,  Life,  ii,  365;  Clarke, 
Lije  of  James  II,  i,  396;  R.  North, 
Ex  amen , p.  447;  Parker,  History 
(1727),  pp.  6 et  seq. 

2 The  constant  use  of  his  name 
explains  Ludlow’s  conviction  that  the 
government  encouraged  the  informers 
(Ludlow,  ii,  376). 

3 Oldmixon,  House  of  Stuart,  p. 

509;  Rapin,  History,  ii,  627;  Dal- 
rvmple,  i,  32;  Grey,  Debates,  i,  15; 

Clarendon,  Life,  iii,  916-7;  Cal.  S.  P. 

Dom.,  1661/2,  pp.  170,  265,  279,  379. 

Lenthall,  the  ex-Speaker,  even  said 

that  the  Chancellor  had  procured  his 


arrest  to  “.get  Witney  out  of  his 
hands  ” ( Egerton  MS.  2539,  ff.  163, 
166). 

4  Carte,  Ormonde,  iv,  247. 

6  Life,  ii,  366;  Lister,  Clarendon,  ii, 
277-8.  On  this  subject  see  my 
Article  “ The  Secret  Service  under 
Charles  II  and  James  II  ” in  Trans. 
Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  4th  Series,  xv,  2 1 1-42. 

6 Burnet,  i,  326-7. 

7 Dalrymple,  i,  91,  92;  Colbert  to 
Louis  XIV,  June  17,  1669,  Baschet 
Transcripts , vol.  122. 

8 Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  pp. 
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of  the  Palace  would  have  swept  all  before  it.  Such  an  outbreak 
did  not  occur,  but  the  government,  defenceless  as  it  was,  was  justly 
apprehensive  of  such  an  event. 

Although  most  of  the  republican  soldiers  acknowledged  Charles 
II,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  good  policy  to  submit  to  what  they 
could  not  prevent,  rumours  of  plots  began  to  trickle  into  Whitehall 
from  the  moment  the  new  Secretaries  of  State  had  taken  up  their 
duties.1  The  Middlesex  session  rolls  for  1660,  for  example,  contain 
particulars  of  men  whose  zeal  in  conversation  outran  their  dis- 
cretion.2 In  December  these  rumours  became  definite  charges 
when  an  informer  named  Hall  declared  that  Major  White  had 
enrolled  him  in  a conspiracy.3  A large  number  of  ex-Cromwellian 
soldiers  were  arrested,4  for  the  most  part  without  just  cause,5  so 
that  Secretary  Nicholas  was  able  to  boast  before  Christmas  that 
“ all  hopes  are  blasted  and  jealousies  blown  out.”6 

An  excellent  description  of  the  situation  during  the  following 
summer  is  contained  in  a letter  from  Charles  Lyttleton  to  Lord 
Hatton,  which  runs:  “ Wee  have  been  mightily  alarumed  heere 
with  reports  of  plotts  from  London,  and  heere  is  very  strict  eys 
over  all  the  fanatique  party,  orders  being  given  out  to  disarme 
divers  ....  and  the  9 of  Septembr  there  is  a general  rendevouze  of 
all  the  Militia  appointed  to  meete  at  Worcester.”7  In  the  autumn 
reports  of  a plot  began  to  circulate.  The  gaols  were  opened  in 
Cardiff  and  London  to  receive  Cromwellian  officials,8  while  much 
ammunition  was  unearthed  in  Hampshire.9  But  the  real  reason  for 
much  of  this  activity  is  revealed  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who  had 
arrested  a number  of  Sir  Michael  Livesey’s  “ creatures  ” in  Kent, 
not  because  he  had  any  evidence  against  them,  but  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  useless  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted.10 

During  the  summer  of  1662  the  fortified  towns  which  had  resisted 
Charles  I had  their  walls  razed  to  the  ground,11  and  the  local  officials 
were  warned  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  notorious  re- 


1 Lister,  iii,  117;  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom., 
1660/61,  passim. 

2 Jeafferson,  Middlesex  County  Re- 
cords, vol.  iii,  passim. 

3 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1660/61,  pp.  413, 
418,  etc.;  Baschet  Trans.  108,  pp. 
375-9;  Ranke,  v,  530-31. 

4 Marvell  Works,  ii,  36,  40-41; 

Baschet  Trans.  108,  pp.  380-84; 
Rennet,  Register,  315;  Ludlow,  ii, 
328-30;  Ralph,  i,  29;  Pari.  Intell., 
1660,  Nos.  51,  52;  Mercurius  Pab- 
licas,  1660/61,  Nos.  53,  54. 

5 See,  e.g.,  the  case  of  Col.  Wm. 

Rainsborough  ( Cal . S.  P.  Dom., 

1660/61,  pp.  416,  450,  505).  He  was 


the  brother  of  the  Leveller,  Thomas 
Rainsborough,  whom  the  Royalists 
murdered  in  1648  (Clarke,  Papers, 
vol.  i,  passim). 

6 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1660/61,  pp.  415, 
420. 

7 Hatton,  Correspondence,  i,  22. 

8 Mercurius  Publicus,  1662,  Nos. 
37,  42;  Kingdom’s  Intell.,  1661,  No. 
43 ; Rugge,  Mercurius  Politicus 
Redivius,  Add.  AIS.  10116,  i,  264; 
Newsletter  to  Goffe,  Oct.  23,  1661, 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Series  IV,  xiii,  180. 

9 Kingdom’s  Intell.,  1661,  No.  44. 

10  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1661/2,  p.  127. 
u Ralph,  i,  82. 
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publicans.1  They  needed  no  such  admonition.  In  some  districts 
the  loyalists  were  up  in  arms  as  though  the  enemy  had  already 
taken  the  field.2  The  truth  was  that  disaffection  was  more  wide- 
spread in  1662  than  previously.  3 The  Secretary  of  State,  Bennet,, 
thought  that  “ any  small  accident  will  cause  trouble.”  “ Here  at 
home,”  he  wrote  in  November,  “ the  foolish  and  discontented 
people  are  apt  every  day  to  threaten  an  insurrection.”4 

At  the  time  he  was  writing  Bennet  had  in  custody  those  accused 
of  participating  in  Tonge’s  plot.  Sufficient  was  learned  by  the 
authorities  to  justify  sentence  of  death  being  passed  on  five  of  the 
conspirators  at  the  Old  Bailey.5 6  But  many  people  were  persuaded 
at  the  time  that  the  government  had  exaggerated  the  danger/" 
Rapin  wrote  that  the  plot  was  forged  by  the  government  to  excuse 
the  penal  laws.7  This  attitude  is  typical  of  Whig  writers  from 
Ludlow,  whose  name  was  falsely  used  as  that  of  the  leader  of  the 
republican  army,8  to  Ralph,  who  makes  sarcastic  remarks  about 
“ the  mighty  things  ” which  were  to  be  done  “ by  six  of  the  meanest 
of  the  people.”9  On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Parker  considered  that 
the  failure  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  led  to  a continuance  of 
republican  intrigues  for  over  20  years.10  There  is  a substratum  of 
truth  in  this  view,  as  some  of  those  accused  in  1662  were  members 
of  the  clubs  in  which  the  Rye  House  plotters  later  debated  their 
plans. 

The  plot  disorganised  by  the  arrests  of  1662  came  to  a head  the 
following  year  in  Ireland  and  in  Yorkshire.  The  social  changes 
following  upon  the  Restoration  in  Ireland  threatened  to  ruin  the 
new  landed  aristocracy  settled  there  during  the  Interregnum. 
Charles  II  had  to  arbitrate  between  the  Cromwellians,  the  dis- 
possessed Cavaliers,  and  the  old  Catholic  landowners.  It  was 
impossible  to  please  everybody.  At  the  beginning  of  1663  the 
Commissioners  who  sat  in  the  Court  of  Claims  were  at  work  in 
Dublin,  and  their  decisions  in  many  cases  adversely  affected  the 
Cromwellians.11  The  latter,  with  some  of  the  ejected  clergy,  deter- 
mined to  protect  themselves.  Under  the  guidance  of  that  extra- 
ordinary character,  Colonel  Thomas  Blood,  a plot  was  set  on  foot, 
the  ramifications  of  which  reached  into  England.  In  London 


1 Cal.  S.  P.  Dorn.,  1661/2,  p.  442. 

2 Ralph,  i,  82. 

3 S.P.  For.  Holland,  54,  May  14, 
1662. 

4 Brown,  Misc.  Aulica,  p.  280; 
Lister,  iii,  198— 201. 

5 State  Trials,  vol.  vi,  contains  an 
account  of  the  trial  of  Tonge  and  his 
associates. 

6 Pepys’  Diary,  Oct.  31st,  1662; 


Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Heathcote  MSS., 
p.  48;  Barbour,  Arlington,  p.  6t,  note. 

7 Rapin,  ii,  632-3. 

8 Ludlow,  ii,  341—2. 

9 Ralph,  i,  82-83;  Oldmixon, 
House  of  Stuart,  p.  509. 

10  Parker,  History,  pp.  55-63. 

11  Carte,  Ormonde,  iv,  122-23;  Clar- 
endon, Life,  ii,  193  et  seq. 
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Bennet  more  than  once  urged  Ormonde  to  investigate  the  relations 
between  the  English  and  Irish  malcontents,1  as  in  the  early  summer 
of  1663  he  had  got  on  the  track  of  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Yorkshire  Plot. 

The  unrest  in  the  North  of  England  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  first  scene  in  the  drama  was  laid  in  the 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  County  Durham.  As  the  curtain  rises  we 
become  acquainted  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  Hobson,  a 
former  deputy  Governor  of  Newcastle.  As  such  he  became  known 
to  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Hexham.2  This  con- 
gregation divided  after  the  departure  of  the  first  minister,  a new 
chapel  being  founded  in  Derwentdale  by  John  Ward.3  In  November, 
1661,  Hobson  went  north.4  Summoned  before  two  deputy  lieuten- 
ants the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  fled  to  London  with  a Captain 
Gower,  but  continued  to  correspond  with  the  Durham  Baptists. 
The  sequel  was  a letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  twelve  months 
later  enclosing  some  of  the  letters  and  asking  for  Hobson’s  arrest.5 

I11  the  following  March6  an  informer  named  Ellerington  accused 
the  members  of  Ward’s  congregation  of  meeting  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  levying  war  on  the  King  and  Bishops.7  The  accused 
included  John  Joplin,  the  Commonwealth  gaoler  of  Durham,  who 
had  been  arrested  with  Hobson  and  released  in  November,  1662. 8 
About  the  heads  of  the  two  friends  accusations  were  later  to  fall 
thick  and  fast.  Ellerington,  however,  was  a liar.  The  so-called 
Muggleswick  Park  Plot  was  nothing  more  than  the  angry  threats 
of  persecuted  dissenters  : but  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  Yorkshire 
or  Farnley  Wood  Plot.  I11  this  case,  as  in  Tonge’s  plot,  it  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  activities  of  republicans  and  dissenters  from  the 
baneful  practices  of  the  spies  and  trepanners  employed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gower,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 

The  principal  centres  of  disaffection  were  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
and  Westmorland.  In  Yorkshire  the  plot  centred  round  a graduate 


1 Carte,  Transcripts,  46,  p.  24; 
Misc.  Aalica,  pp.  286-7. 

2 Douglas,  Northern  Baptist 
Churches,  pp.  8,  53,  60,  62;  Ivimey, 
Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  i,  172;  ii,  87-91, 
133-5;  Crosby,  Hist,  of  the  Baptists, 
iii,  26-7,  42;  Underhill,  Confessions 
of  Faith,  pp.  17,  23;  Brand,  Hist,  of 
Newcastle,  ii,  475.  Hobson  in  1653 
published  a theological  treatise  en- 
titled A Treatise  Containing  Three 
Things. 

3 Douglas,  71;  Underhill,  Hexham 
Church  Records,  pp.  297-98. 

4 He  was  ejected  from  the  chap- 


laincy of  Eton  College  in  1660 
(Calamy,  Nonconformist  Memorials,  i, 
236). 

5 Cosin,  Corresp.,  ii,  98-100;  Cal. 
S.  P.  Dom.,  1661/2,  pp.  549,  559; 
1667/8,  p.  369;  S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,. 
63;  No.  34,  1. 

6 I.e.,  1663. 

7 Cosin,  Correspondence,  ii,  105-6; 
Surtees,  Hist,  of  Durham,  ii,  389; 
Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  P-  83. 

8 Douglas,  pp.  81-83;  Hexham 
Church  Records,  p.  293;  Kennet 
Register,  p.  831;  Kingdom’s  Intell., 
Dec.  1,  1662. 
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of  Emmanuel  College,  the  Commonwealth  Dean  of  Ripen,  Dr. 
Edward  Richardson,  who  possessed  a medical  practice  in  Harrogate.1 
In  Durham,  the  informers  accused  Joplin  and  other  members  of  the 
Derwentdale  Chapel,  William  Leving,  who  later  became  one  of 
Bennet’s  spies,2  Captain  Roger  Jones,  Rumford  and  Captain  John 
Mason  of  South  Shields.3  The  leader  in  Westmorland  was  Captain 
Robert  Atkinson,  of  Mallerstang,  who,  as  Governor  of  Appleby, 
had  been  an  important  person  in  Commonwealth  times.  As  one 
might  expect,  he  was  watched  with  a jealous  eye  by  that  staunch 
royalist  gentleman,  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  of  Eden  Hall.  Atkinson 
had  been  employed  after  the  Restoration  as  a spy,  but  finding  him 
of  doubtful  fidelity,  Musgrave  had  dispensed  with  his  services 
about  the  time  that  rumours  of  a revival  of  “ the  good  old  cause  ” 
began  to  filter  into  Westmorland.4 

Atkinson  was  not  connected  with  the  plot  until  the  summer  of 
1663.  During  the  spring  Dr.  Richardson  drew  up  a Declaration, 
which  was  sent  to  Hobson  in  London,  Jeremy  Marsden,  the  ejected 
Vicar  of  East  Ardslev,5  John  Atkinson,  an  Askrigg  pedlar  known 
as  the  “ stockinger,”  Captain  Jones,  and  Rumford  being  employed 
as  finks  between  the  North  and  the  Metropolis.6 

An  important  meeting,  attended  by  Richardson,  Mason,  Leving, 
Marsden,  John  Atkinson,  Dawson,  and  Beckwith  was  held  at 
Harrogate  on  June  9. 7 Shortly  afterwards  Captain  Atkinson 
attended  a consultation  at  Pannal  near  Knaresborough,  where  he 
met  Jones  and  one  of  Lambert’s  former  officers,  Major  Greathead. 
The  former  reported  that  the  City  would  rise  only  if  the  royal 
guards  were  enticed  away.  Richardson  read  the  amended  declara- 
tion that  Jones  had  brought  from  London.  It  provided  for  a 
restoration  of  the  Rump,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  abolition 
of  excise  and  chimney  money.8 

Other  meetings  were  held  in  June  and  July.  Greathead,  who 
was  to  command  the  rebels,  and  whose  adherence  was  expected  to 


1 Bryan  Dale,  Yorkshire  Puritan- 
ism, p.  123;  Venn,  Book  of  Matricula- 
tions and  Degrees,  p.  563;  Munk, 
Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

i,  307* 

2 For  Leving’s  career  see  my  Article 
in  the  Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  4th 
Series,  xv,  222-24. 

3 Mason,  a former  Deputy  Governor 

of  Carlisle,  was  dispossessed  at  the 

Restoration  of  the  royal  Manor  of 

Barnsley  ( The  Newes,  No.  56,  1664; 

The  Intelligencer,  Nos.  12,  16,  1663). 


4 Musgrave’s  Acct.  of  Atkinson, 
S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  95,  No.  in. 

5 Bryan  Dale,  pp.  1 00-102. 

6 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4.  P-  521; 
S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  99,  No.  30,  i; 
1 15,  No.  38. 

7 Ibid.,  93,  No.  9;  95,  No.  113  ; 

97,  No.  98;  98,  No.  91;  99,  No.  no. 
Dawson  and  Beckwith  either  then  or 
shortly  afterwards  were  Sir  Thomas 
Gower’s  spies  [Add.  MS.  33770,  ff. 
39-40,  42). 

8 S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  82,  No.  107; 
93,  No.  9;  97,  No.  98;  98,  No.  91; 
19,  No  no. 
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win  over  many  waverers,1  when  pressed  to  name  a day  refused  to 
commit  himself  until  the  trained  bands  then  quartered  round  Leeds 
were  disbanded.  It  was  finally  decided  to  attack  York  during  the 
Assize  week.  Hints  of  the  plan  reached  Gower,2  with  the  result 
that  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  despatched  North 
with  a troop  of  horse  at  the  beginning  of  August.3  Travelling  post 
haste  before  him  went  a messenger  from  Hobson  to  Joplin  advising 
an  attack  on  Buckingham's  troop  “ en  route."  The  letter  was 
taken  to  Harrogate,  the  Yorkshiremen  adjourning  to  discuss  the 
contents  at  David  Lumby’s  house  near  Leeds.  Before  the  appointed 
day,  however,  about  ioo  of  the  conspirators  were  seized.  A few 
days  later  they  were  released,  some  to  become  spies,  while  Richardson 
broke  his  parole  and  escaped  to  Holland.4  Llobson  was  arrested  in 
London  and  compelled  to  turn  informer.  The  suspicion  of  Richard- 
son, however,  that  he  had  been  from  the  first  “ a setter  ” was 
unjust.5 

The  arrest  of  Hobson  and  the  flight  of  Richardson  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  plot.  The  meetings  continued,  but  with  the  knowledge 
by  Gower,  who  wished  to  draw  as  many  as  possible  into  his  net. 
Without  going  into  details  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  false 
brethren  betrayed  the  plans,  and  spies  assiduously  trepanned  the 
less  cautious  of  the  dissenters  and  old  soldiers.6  Engaged  in  this 
black  work  were  Greathead7  and  Major  Smithson.,  the  latter, 
a well-known  republican  notable,  who,  by  throwing  in  his  lot  with 
Monk  in  1660,  had  secured  the  command  of  Lilburne’s  regiment.8 

Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange 


1 Capt.  Hodgson  Memoirs  (ed.  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  p.  188. 

2 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  21 L 
212,  216,  225,  226,  232,  234,  235; 
Add.  MS.  33770,  ff.  39,  40,  42. 

3 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  P-  23IJ 
Eg.  MS.  253,  f.  223  ; Baschet 
Trans.  112,  pp.  363-5;  Reresby 
Memoirs,  pp.  58-59. 

4 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  pp.  232, 

263;  S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  81,  No.  77 

(a);  95,  No.  113;  98,  No.  131. 

Richardson  practised  as  a doctor  in 
Rotterdam  until  1668,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  English  Church  at 
Leyden  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4, 
PP-  352>  373;  Kennet,  Register,  p. 
900  ; Blathwayt  Corresp.,  Add.  MS. 
37981,  f.  214).  He  was  still  alive  in 

1677,  when  he  published  a Dutch 
Grammar  book  for  Englishmen  en- 
titled A nglo  -Belgica.  The  English  and 
Nether  Dutch  Academy.  During  the 


third  Dutch  War  (1672-4)  he  assisted 
in  translating  England’s  Appeal  from 
the  Private  Cabal  at  Whitehall  to  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Nation,  printed 
in  .State  Tracts  (1689),  pp.  i et  seq. 
(see  Carr’s  reports  in  the  Blathwayt 
Corresp.,  Add.  MS.  37981,  ff.  57-79). 

5 Add.  MS.  33770,  f.  35  ; Cal.  S. 

P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  2 44,  245>  323, 
521,  571,  670.  H.M.C.,  Leeds  MSS. 

6.  Hobson  was  later  transferred  to 
Chepstow  Castle  and  ultimately 
allowed  to  go  to  Carolina  (Cal.  S.  P. 
Dom.,  1663/4,  pp.  453,  536). 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  281,  284,  362;  Add. 
MS.  33770,  ff.  40-41. 

7 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  279~ 
80,  329-30. 

8 Gumble,  Life  of  Monk,  pp.  266-7; 
Skinner,  Lije  of  Monk,  p.  205; 
Burghclere,  Buckingham , pp.  125-27; 
Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1659/60,  pp.  355, 
370-71. 
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raided  the  workshop  of  John  Twyn,1  a printer  with  a small  business 
in  the  Cloth  Fair.  He  discovered  there  part  of  a pamphlet,  still 
wet  from  the  press,  entitled  The  Execution  of  Justice,  but  better 
known  as  Mene  Tekel  or  the  Downfall  of  Tyranny .2  The  author 
was  the  Durham  agitator,  Captain  Roger  Jones,3  who  had  once  been 
an  officer  in  Cromwell’s  regiment.4  To  say  the  least  the  pamphlet 
was  “ mettlesome  stuff.”  It  was  a frenzied  appeal  to  the  people 
to  depose  and  kill  the  King.  Standing  by  itself  such  language  was 
sufficiently  alarming.  It  was  doubly  so  to  Bennet,  who  on  October 
ioth  was  hourly  expecting  news  of  an  outbreak  in  the  North.5  On 
that  day  Gower  closed  his  net  and  lodged  Great  head  and  88  others 
in  York  Castle.6 

Three  puerile  attempts  to  rise  were  made  on  the  night  of  October 
12,  1663.  Captain  Oates  gathered  about  30  men  in  Farnley  Wood 
and,  as  their  numbers  were  so  few,  sent  them  home.7  Atkinson 
assembled  19  horsemen  near  Kirkby  Stephen  and  rode  towards 
the  Durham  border.  Instead  of  the  promised  reinforcements  from 
Durham  he  only  met  a single  rustic  on  his  way  home.8  Jones,  who 
had  ordered  the  Durham  men  to  meet  on  Woodham  Moor,  was  no 
more  successful.9 

The  events  of  October  12  were  pitiably  insignificant,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  formidable  schemes  outlined  by  Gower 
in  his  notes.  These  contain  the  names  of  agitators  who  were 
supposed  to  be  organising  rebellion  in  every  county.10  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Richardson  confessed  that  the  plot  did  not  extend 
beyond  Nottingham,  save  for  two  agents  in  London,  Hobson  and 
an  anabaptist  “ small  tradesman,”11  a description  which  fits  the 
pedlar,  John  Atkinson.12  Treasonable  activities  in  Nottingham 
centred  round  Captain  Michael  Lockyer  of  Skegbv,  Major  Gladman,. 
a cousin  of  the  Rye  House  plotters,  Richard  and  William  Rumboldr 
and  Thomas  Palmer.13  Palmer,  a fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  had  been  ejected  from  a Derbyshire  parish  in  1660,  since 


1 A petition  from  Twyn  is  wrongly 
calendared  among  the  papers  of 
Charles  I {Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1641/3, 
p.  427).  It  belongs  to  1663/4. 

2 There  is  a mutilated  copy  in  S.  P. 
Dom.  Car.,  ii,  88,  No.  76. 

3 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1664/5,  p.  6; 
Hazlitt,  Bibliographical  Collections 
(1474-1700),  3rd  Series,  p.  129. 
Arlington  wrongly  attributed  it  to 
Blood  (Misc.  Aulica,  p.  414). 

4 The  Intelligencer,  No.  2,  1663. 

Twyn  was  hanged  {State  Trials,  vol. 
vi). 

&  Misc.  Aulica,  pp.  302-3. 

e S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  81,  No.  77  (b). 


7 Hunter,  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood, 
PP-  1 54-55- 

8 S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  94,  No.  116; 

98,  No.  91;  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4, 
pp.  336-7,  347;  Surtees  Soc.  Pub.,  xl, 
103-4. 

9 Surtees  Soc.  Pub.,  xl,  110-11; 
S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  82,  Nos.  107,  108. 

10  S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii.  Si,  No.  77  (b)  ; 

99,  Nos.  no,  169. 

11  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  P-  521- 
42  Eg.  MS.  2555,  f.  10.  ‘ 

7 13  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  334- 
663;  1664/5,  p.  262 ; S.P.  Dom.  Car ., 
ii,  1 15,  No.  38;  1 17,  No.  66. 
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when  he  had  been  travelling  through  the  country,  holding  con- 
venticles and  stirring  up  discontent.1 

Evidence  that  risings  were  being  organised  all  over  England  does 
not  exist.  In  Bristol  140  men  and  many  arms  were  seized,  but  no 
proofs  of  treason  there  were  forthcoming.2  In  London  there  was 
no  sign  that  rebellion  was  being  organised.3  At  the  beginning  of 
1663  the  Hampshire  justices  unearthed  a plot,  that  on  examination 
looks  suspiciously  like  a forged  one,4  while  the  narrative  of  Evan 
Price  suggests  that  the  Lancashire  Magistrates  were  as  little 
scrupulous.5  In  Cheshire,  where  the  most  lively  fears  were  enter- 
tained of  the  republicans,  Colonels  Croxton  and  Duckenfield  were 
imprisoned  in  Chester  Castle,  but  no  evidence  was  ever  collected 
to  show  that  they  had  intended  to  rebel.6 

The  government  and  the  judges,  however,  were  persuaded  that 
they  had  stifled  a widespread  conspiracy.7  The  King  referred  to- 
the  existence  of  " desperate  men  in  most  counties  and  a standing 
council  in  this  town  [i.e.,  London]  from  which  they  received  their 
directions.”8  The  accounts  given  by  the  prisoners  of  this  " coun- 
cil,” however,  are  for  the  most  part  worthless  gossip.  The  repub- 
lican notables,  Ludlow,  Goffe  the  regicide.  Major  Richard  Salway, 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  John  Wildman,9  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke, 
the  latter  a most  unlikely  conspirator,  were  all  spoken  of  as  members.10 
Hutchinson  (thought  to  have  a thousand  men  in  Nottingham),11 
Neville  and  Salway  were  sent  to  London.  The  former  died  in 
Sandown  Castle  shortly  afterwards.12  Neville  and  Salwav  were 

j v/ 

released,  as  they  were  easily  able  to  prove  their  innocence.13  Of  the 
others,  whose  names  were  used  to  trap  the  unwary  into  treasonable 
conduct,  the  same  may  be  said.  Ludlow  never  left  Switzerland, 
Goffe  was  hiding  in  the  New  World,  while  Wildman  had  been 
safely  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 


1 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1661/2,  pp.  161, 
555;  1663/4,  p.  13;  Calamy , Non  con. 
Memorials , i,  392;  Wood,  Athenae 
Oxoniensis,  iii,  1,194;  Foster , Alumni 
Oxoniensis  ( Early  Series),  iii,  i.m; 
The  Intelligencer,  No.  14,  1663. 

2 Muddiman,  The  King’s  Journalist, 
p.  147. 

3 Misc.  Aulica,  pp.  305-6. 

4 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  44' 
4G  47-  52. 

5 Eye  Salve  for  England  or  The 

Grand  Trappan  Detected  (1667), 

Ralph,  i,  122-5;  cf • Bradshaigh  to 

Williamson,  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4, 

P-  346. 

« Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  P-  287; 

Carte,  Trans.,  33,  pp.  104,  108; 


H.M.C.,  Kilmorey  MSS.  372. 

7 Carte,  Trans.  46,  p.  66. 

8 Lords’  Journals,  xi,  582. 

9 See  his  Life  by  Sir  Charles  Firth, 
in  the  D.N.B. 

10  S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  86,  No.  70; 
96,  No.  11  ; 1 15,  No.  38  ; Add.  MS. 
33770,  ff.  33-35. 

11  H.M.C.,  Portland  MSS.,  ii,  144. 

12  Hutchinson,  Memoirs,  ii,  314  et 
seq .;  Harl.,  Misc.,  iii,  33;  Cal.  S.  P. 
Dom.,  1663/4,.  PP-  3i6'  329.  537- 
561-2,  574. 

13  Hutchinson,  Memoirs,  ii,  31 1-2; 
H.M.C.,  Leeds  MSS.  6;  Misc.  Aulica, 
pp.  319-20;  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,. 
PP-  3I7-8'  324-  325.  334'  466- 
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In  partial  confirmation  of  the  claims  of  the  Government, 
however,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Leving  and  John  Atkinson  to 
prove  the  existence  in  London  of  a gang  of  republican  desperadoes. 
Leving  accused  Danvers,1  presumably  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke’s 
grandson,  Robert  Danvers,2  of  giving  advice  to  the  City  Malcontents. 
Later  he  told  the  authorities  that  in  March,  1663,  John  Atkinson 
had  got  together  a council  of  six  composed  of  Blood,  Jones,  Lockyer,3 
Captain  Samuel  Wise,  Major  Lee,  and  John  Carew,  alias  Edward 
Carey.4  According  to  Blood’s  biographer  the  Colonel  was  a 
member  of  a republican  council  which  was  in  existence  at  this  time, 
but  “ R.H.”  could  find  no  evidence  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
Yorkshire  Plot.5  John  Atkinson,  after  his  arrest,  admitted  that 
he  knew  the  members  of  Blood’s  gang,  but  of  their  share  in  these 
intrigues  he  said  very  little.6  The  persistent  story  of  a council  of 
six  can  be  neither  fully  substantiated  nor  disproved.  All  that  can 
be  concluded  at  this  distance  of  time  is  that  some  of  the  repub- 
licans habitually  acted  more  or  less  in  concert. 

To  return  to  Yorkshire.  Here  Gower  had  in  custody  three  men 
of  rank,  Captain  Hodgson  of  Coley  Hall,  Ralph  Rymer,  the  father 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Foedera,  and  William  Stockdale,  M.P.,  of 
Bilton  Park.  The  last  named,  “ A hott  headed  young  fellow,”7 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a republican,8  but  on  this  occasion  he 
was  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  misprision  of  treason.9  From 
Stockdale’s  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Walters  of  Cundale,  who  had 
been  selected  for  high  command  in  the  rebel  army,10  the  authorities 
hoped  to  obtain  evidence  against  their  aristocratic  prisoners. 
Walters  lost  his  nerve  when  faced  with  death,  in  marked  contrast 
to  Ralph  Rymer.  Betrayed  by  his  friends,  R}mier  neither  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  himself  nor  to  accuse  others.  He  had  been 
too  cautious  to  trust  Dr.  Richardson,  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
an  agent  of  the  Government,  but  he  had  not  supposed  that  old 
comrades  like  Smithson  and  Walters  would  be  capable  of  witnessing 
against  him.  This  error  of  judgment  cost  him  his  life,  his  own  son, 


1 S.P.  Dow.  Car.,  ii,  99,  No.  30,  i. 

2 D.N.B.,  Robert  Danvers.  His 
name  is  listed  with  those  of  other 
plotters  in  a Proclamation  dated 
July  27,  1664  ( The  Intelligencer,  No. 
63)- 

3 Captain  John  Lockyer,  Blood’s 
friend.  He  fought  on  the  side  of 
Lambert  in  1660  and  conducted 
Argvle  to  London  in  1681  (Rennet, 
Register,  p.  116;  McCrie,  Veitch 
Memoirs  (1825),  pp.  136-39). 

4 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1664/5,  p.  259. 

Carew  was  a Wiltshire  man  who  had 


been  Cornet  to  a troop  of  horse 
(ibid.,  1663/4,  p.  350;  The  Intel- 
ligencer, No.  63,  1664). 

5 R.H.,  Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Col.  Blood,  pp.  4-5. 

6 S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  97,  No.  97; 
115,  No.  38. 

7 E.H.R.,  xlv,  292. 

8 Misc.  Anlica,  pp.  317,  323. 

9 Macpherson,  State  Papers,  i,  24; 

Add.  MS.  3377°-  ff-  1 1 > 34>  35,  36; 
S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  99,  No.  no. 

10  Misc.  Anhca,  p.  310. 
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Ralph,  being  one  of  the  witnesses.1  Stockdale  was  acquitted. 
Hodgson,  who  admits  his  guilt,  obtained  a pardon  by  bribing  the 
Clerk  of  the  Assizes.2 

Out  of  the  voluminous  information  poured  in  by  perjured  spies 
and  terrified  prisoners  sufficient  evidence  was  gathered  to  hang 
20  men  in  Yorkshire  early  in  1664.3  But  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  securing  two  witnesses  against  each  prisoner  a large  number 
were  detained  until  the  next  gaol  delivery.4  Only  one  other 
prisoner  was  put  to  death — Richard  Oldroyd,  the  "devil  of  Dews- 
bury,” who  was  hanged  in  August,  1664.5  The  remainder  were 
released  or  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.6 

In  Westmorland  three  men  were  hanged  and  a fourth  reprieved 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.7  Captain  Atkinson  escaped  from  Appleby 
gaol  with  the  help  of  Sir  Thomas  Braithwaite,  of  Burnside,  one  of 
the  nine  children  of  Richard  Braithwaite  the  poet.8  Through  the 
Braithwaite  family,  which  was  connected  with  that  of  Buckingham, 
he  hoped  to  obtain  a pardon  by  turning  informer.  He  therefore 
surrendered  himself  to  Braithwaite  after  his  escape  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  King,  ultimately  making  that  series  of  con- 
fessions which  form  the  most  complete  account  that  we  possess  of 
the  Yorkshire  Plot.9  Meanwhile  Musgrave  in  Westmorland  had 
been  interrogating  his  captives,  one  of  whom,  Goodlad,  let  fall 
that  Captain  Studholme  had  promised  to  rise  in  Carlisle.10  Stud- 


1 Clarendon,  Life,  ii,  415-6;  Hut- 
chinson, Memoirs,  ii,  300; 

Ormonde  MSS.,  N.S.,  iii,  140;  Hardy, 
Syllabus  of  Rynier’s  “ Foedera,”  i, 
xv-xvi,  cxiii  ; Add.  MS.  33770,  ff. 
10,  11,  22,  28,  32,  36;  The  Intel- 
ligencer, No.  5,  1663/4. 

2 Hodgson,  Memoirs,  pp.  181-93; 
The  Intelligencer,  Nos.  29,  63,  1664. 

3 Surtees  Soc.  Public.,  xl,  p.  xix; 
Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  43B  447 i 
The  Newes,  Nos.  4,  6,  1663/4;  The 
Intelligencer,  No.  5,  1663/4.  Among 
those  hanged  was  the  leader  at  the 
Farnlev  Wood  rendezvous,  Captain 
Thomas  Oates.  He  also  owed  his  fate 
to  having  too  great  a faith  in  the 
integrity  of  his  friends.  Drawn  into 
the  plot  by  Greathead,  Oates  attend- 
ed the  meetings  and  lived  to  hear  his 
sons  swear  away  their  father’s  life  in 
the  Assize  Court  at  York  [Add.  MS. 
33770,  ff . 6-7;  Whitaker,  Loidis  et 
Elmete,  pp.  108-9). 

4 S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  93,  No.  91; 

E.H.R.,  xlv,  292.  The  depositions  of 

the  prisoners,  Bennet  wrote,  only 

amounted  to  what  they  told  one 

another.  Although  the  Secretary  of 


State  was  morally  certain  that  a 
rising  had  been  contemplated,  lie 
doubted  the  possibility  of  securing 
convictions  before  jury.  “ We  our- 
selves,” he  reminded  Buckingham, 
“ know  how  many  designs  of  this 
nature  were  set  on  foot  in  the  times 
of  the  usurper,  which  could  not  be 
made  punishable  even  by  their  extra- 
judicial proceedings  ” ( Misc . Aulica , 
pp.  309-10). 

5 The  Intelligencer,  No.  63,  1664;. 
The  Newes,  No.  66,  1664. 

6 Surtees  Soc.  Public.,  xl,  pp.  xix— 
xxi. 

7 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  PP-  523— 
4;  The  Newes,  No.  26,  1664;  The 
Intelligencer,  No.  25,  1663-4;  Burton, 
Life  of  Musgrave,  p.  42.  Among  those 
hanged  was  Atkinson’s  brother-in- 
law,  Captain  Robert  Waller.  The 
reprieved  prisoner  was  John  Fother- 
gill. 

8 D.N.B.  Art.,  Richard  Braith- 
waite; Haselwood,  Barnahees  Jour- 
nal, p.  11. 

9 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1663/4,  pcissim. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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holme  was  known  among  Cumberland  royalists  as  “ our  adversary/’1 
hence  the  Flemings  and  Musgraves  were  only  too  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  Atkinson,  the  source  of  Goodlad’s  knowledge.  Atkinson, 
however,  disappointed  their  expectations.  His  first  information 
agreed  with  that  of  Goodlad,2  but  on  May  19,  1664,  he  positively 
denied  knowing  anything  of  Studholme’s  share  in  the  plot  and 
repeated  the  same  evidence  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  May 
28th.  He  was  therefore  sent  back  to  Appleby,  tried  and  hanged.3 

In  Durham  Bishop  Cosin  had  to  have  the  trials  postponed  until 
he  could  provide  a witness  to  support  Ellerington,  as  Leving,  who 
had  become  a spy,  could  not  be  used  without  impairing  his  credit 
with  the  disaffected.4  In  the  spring  of  1664,  however,  Atkinson’s 
nephew,  John  Waller,  was  found  hiding  in  the  Bishopric.  Joplin 
was  therefore  put  in  the  dock,  but,  as  Waller  could  only  repeat 
what  his  uncle  had  told  him,  the  jury  refused  to  convict.5  A storm 
of  recrimination  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  Durham  magistrates. 
They  were  said  to  be  lacking  in  zeal  in  collecting  evidence  against 
the  King’s  enemies.  Feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides  of  the  Durham 
border,  the  Bishop’s  justices  retorting  with  accusations  of  in- 
competence against  their  brethren  in  Yorkshire,  because  they  had 
allowed  Dr.  Richardson  to  slip  through  their  fingers.6 

Heated  language  of  this  kind  was  common  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Yorkshire  Plot.  The  existence  of  a dangerous  conspiracy 
was  questioned  even  by  loyalists.7  Clarendon  and  Morrice,8  the 
Secretary  of  State,  were  inclined  to  minimise  the  danger  by  exonerat- 
ing republicans  and  dissenters  of  high  social  position  from  complicity 
in  it.  The  Whig  historians  hit  on  the  truth  when  they  wrote  of  the 
conspirators  as  a band  of  isolated  fanatics.9  The  fears  of  the  officials 
at  Whitehall,  which  seem  to  have  caused  something  in  the  nature  of 


1 Magrath,  The  Flemings  in  Oxford, 

p 136.  A magistrate  and  a soldier  in 
Commonwealth  times,  Studholme  was 
arrested  in  June,  1660,  but  had  to  be 
released  as  the  accusation  was  a 
frivolous  one  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dorn., 
1659/60,  p.  563;  1660/1,  p.  39; 

Nightingale  Elected  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland , i,  116). 

2 Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1663/4,  p.  486. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  664,  676;  1664/5,  p.  5; 
S.P.  Dom.  Car.,  ii,  98,  No.  80,  131. 
The  Newes,  No.  72,  1664.  Studholme 
was  released  and  is  only  known  to 
history  afterwards  as  a stubborn 
conventicler  (Nightingale,  i,  187;  ii, 

1,365)- 

4 Cosin,  Corresp.,  ii,  107. 


5 The  Newes,  No.  34,  1664.  Joplin 
was  kept  in  prison  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dom., 
1664-5,  p.  94). 

s Ibid.,  p.  40;  Surtees  Soc.  Public., 
xl,  106-10;  E.H.R.,  xl,  362 ; Surtees, 
Hist,  of  Durham,  ii,  391. 

7 Reresby,  Memoirs,  p.  59. 

8 Clarendon,  Life,  ii,  416;  H.JSI.C., 
Finch  MSS.,  i,  298. 

9 Oldmixon,  p.  515;  Rapin,  ii,  635; 
Ralph,  i,  98.  In  less  loyal  quarters 
more  pointed  language  was  used. 
After  Clarendon’s  downfall  a repub- 
lican scribbler  unjustly  hailed  him  as 
that  “ Machiavil,  who  brewed  that 
wicked,  hellish,  Northern  Plot  ” ( Vox 
ei  Lacrimae  Anglorum  (166S),  p.  13). 
A newswriter  sarcastically  informed 
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a panic,  were  not  justified.1  There  was  certainly  a plot,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  known  to  some  of  the  republican  exiles  on  the 
continent,2  but  those  concerned  lacked  the  support  of  the  upper 
classes,  without  which  they  were  helpless. 

There  was  no  basis  for  a successful  revolt  in  1663.  Doubtless 
there  was  discontent.  The  loyalty  which  had  greeted  Charles  II 
in  1660  was  beginning  to  wear  thin.  The  operation  of  the  penal 
laws  was  unpopular  not  only  among  the  victims.  The  sale  of 
Dunkirk  was  a blow  to  national  pride,  which  taught  Englishmen 
to  view  more  favourably  the  dead  Protector.  But  the  Government 
was  not  sufficiently  disliked  to  provoke  a general  inclination  to  a 
Commonwealth.  It  could  therefore  quite  safely  have  dealt  leniently 
with  the  misguided  sectaries  who  were  misled  into  talking  treason 
and  discussing  political  Utopias. 


The  regicide,  Goffe,  that  the  plot  was 
so  undeniably  proved  that  no  man 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  able  to 
open  his  mouth  against  so  clear  an 
evidence  ” (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  4th 
Series,  viii,  213-4).  Tory  writers  on 
the  other  hand  give  full  credence  to 
the  informations  and  exaggerate  the 


danger  (see  Parker,  Hist.,  pp.  79  et 
sea.;  Eachard,  p.  81 1;  Kennet,  iii, 
p.  267). 

1 Misc.  Aulica,  pp.  319-20;  Jus- 
serand,  An  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  II,  pp.  107-108,  115-16. 

2 Ludlow,  ii,  345-46. 
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YORKSHIREMEN  WHO  DECLINED  TO  TAKE  UP 

THEIR  KNIGHTHOOD, 

1 Ric.  II  (1377)  and  16  & 19  Hen.  VII  (1500  & 1503). 

by  Walter  J.  Kaye,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

This  subject  of  compulsory  knighthood,  in  relation  to  the 
coronation  of  King  Charles  I,  when  the  system  was  finally  abolished, 
is  familiar  to  members  of  this  Society  by  reason  of  the  lengthy 
account  by  W.  Paley^  Baildon,  F.S.A.,  which  was  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  Miscellanea f to  which  the  following  lists  for  the  reigns, 
of  Richard  II  and  Henry  VII  may  be  regarded  as  complementary. 
Knighthood,  from  feudal  times  down  to  days  when  acceptance  of 
the  rank  became  an  obligation  and  refusal  was  made  the  excuse 
for  levying  an  unpopular  penalty,  affording,  however,  a convenient 
method  of  replenishing  the  royal  purse,  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
a paper  printed  in  Archceologia,  xxxix,  189,  by  Francis  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  lists  here  printed 
were  among  those  submitted  by  Richard  Wright  to  Charles  I in 
1629  bv  way  of  furnishing  a precedent.2 

I.  1 Ric.  II  (1377). 

The  first  batch  of  names  is  contained  in  a writ  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  [1 Chancery  Miscellanea,  I,  17/5],  dated  1 Ric.  II  (1377),. 
upon  a faded,  defective  strip  of  parchment,  worn  through  here 
and  there  and  repaired,  written  on  both  sides  in  Latin  and  measuring: 
about  twelve  inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth.  It  reads : 

Richard  by  the  grace  of  god  King  of  England  and  France  and 
Lord  of  Ireland  to  the  Sheriff  of  York,  greeting.  We  command 
you  firmly  enjoining,  that  through  all  your  bailiwick,  as  well 
within  the  liberties  as  without,  where  you  shall  take  care  to  hasten, 
publicly  to  cause  to  be  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  have  land 
or  rent  worth  40 1.  a year,  and  have  held  them  for  three  full  years 
and  are  not  knights,  shall  take  up  the  rank  of  knighthood  about 
[circa]3  the  feast  of  Easter  next  coming  or  at  the  end  of  the  same* 
feast,  under  the  risk  [; giculo ] which  threatens,  and  concerning  the 
names  of  those  who  have  land  or  rent  worth  40/.  in  your  bailiwick 

1 Record  Series,  lxi,  84-107,  1920.  Archcsol.  Collections,  xvi,  45,  1864. 

2 Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.S.A.,  3 Distinctly  circa,  not  city  a,  which) 

Comp,  for  Knighthood  in  Sussex  occurs  in  similar  documents. 
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as  is  aforesaid,  you  shall  diligently  inquire  and  make  them  known 
to  us  in  our  Chancery  before  the  feast  aforesaid.  And  this  you 
shall  in  no  wise  neglect.  Witness  myself  at  Westminster  the 
xx  day  of  November  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

By  the  King  himself  and  council  Garton 

[Reverse]  Reply  of  John  Constable  of  Halsham,  Sheriff  of  York: 

I have  publicly  made  proclamation  throughout  my  bailiwick, 
within  the  liberties  as  without,  that  all  those  who  have  lands  or 
rent  worth  40/.  a }-ear,  and  have  held  them  for  three  full  years 
and  are  not  knights,  shall  undertake  the  rank  of  knighthood, 
about  the  feast  of  Easter  next  coming  or  at  the  end  of  the  same 
feast,  according  to  the  form  of  this  writ,  and  we  have  diligently 
inquired  [inquisim °]  according  to  the  form  of  the  said  writ,  con- 
cerning the  names  of  those  who  have  land  or  rent  worth  40/.  a 
year  in  the  said  my  bailiwick  as  is  aforesaid,  the  names  of  whom 
are  contained  in  the  following,  to  wit: 

Johannes  de  Totehih 

WalKus  de  Caluerlay 

Roghis  de  ledes 

Simon  de  marton  de  Craueh 

Conanus  de  Aske 

Wills  Dareh  de  Ces5ay1 

Wills  Mailore 

Ricus  de  Slengesbv 

Johes  de  Illton  de  Hampton 

WiHo  Dan}- eh 

Johes  Mounei.  ...  [?] 

[Several  lines  missing] 

....  de  ...  .c-d5 
Robert 


. . ich  ....  ed$ 

II.  16  Hen.  VII  (1500). 

Many  complete  or  fragmentary  abstracts  of  documents  left  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  the  industrious  author  of  The 
History  of  South  Yorkshire  and  other  works,  have  found  a place  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  grouped  together  and  labelled 
Collectanea  Hunteriana.  One  is  of  special  interest  and  value  to 
this  county.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  appear  in  any  index  in 
the  P.R.O.,  leaving  us  at  some  disadvantage,  as  the  aged  hand  of 


1 Sessay,  nr.  Easingwold.  “ Sezza  ” is  the  modern  local  pronunciation. 
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the  copyist  is  not  always  clear,  and  cannot  at  present  be  checked 
with  the  original  manuscript.  The  Museum  reference  is  Add.  MSS. 
24513,  and  above  the  extract  is  written  “ 638.  H.C.H.  2452,"  the 
figures  being  no  longer  intelligible,  but  the  initials  being  those  of 
Hans  Claude  Hamilton,  a former  official  at  the  P.R.O. 

This  document  is  entitled  “ Names  of  persons  having  40/.  in 
lands,  who  did  not  come  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  before 
the  Eve  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  16  Hen.  VII,  according 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  King  made  therefor.”  Three  royal 
proclamations  for  the  creation  of  knights  were  made  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.1  The  first,  dated  at  Westminster,  9 March, 
1499-1500,  relates  to  the  ceremony  of  knighting  at  Michaelmas; 
and  the  second,  dated  at  Woodstock,  7 Dec.,  [1500],  states  that 
■candidates  for  the  title  must  appear  before  the  Purification  of  the 
B.V.M.  (2  February).  Hunter’s  date  is  “ before  the  Eve  of  the 
Assumption,”  which,  falling  in  the  autumn,  corresponds  rather  with 
the  time  of  the  earlier  proclamation.  The  qualification  in  each 
•case  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  possession  of  land  of  the  annual  value  of 
40/-  (sic) . Written  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  brackets  is  the  word 
“ specimen,”  which  may  not  necessarily  preclude  a complete  list 
for  the  county  of  York,  but  perhaps  shows  merely  that  the  “ very 
few  in  any  other  county  ” — words  added  later— are  excluded. 

Such  an  array  of  members  of  famous  families  derived  from  all 
three  ridings  of  the  county  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  interest  of  their 
many  descendants  in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  useful  matter  for  the  genealogist.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

City  of  York 

Wm  Nelson  of  York  gent.  & mayor  there 
Miles  Willsthorp  esq.  in  Com.  Civit.  Ebor. 

John  Gillyte  of  York,  merch1 

County  of  York 

Henricus  Scrope  jun.  Dm.  de  Upsale 
Brian  Stapilton 
Ralph  Salvayn 
Tho.  Malham 
Hy.  Ughtred 
Rad.  Nevil 
Tho.  Darell  mort.  est 
Will.  Rotewell 

1 R.  Steele,  Bibl.  of  Royal  Pro-clamations,  1485-1714,  i,  1910,  nos.  40,  41,  45. 


John  Vavasor  justic. 
Edw.  Redman 
Ric.  Goldsburgh 
Tho.  Gascoigne 
John  Norton  de  Norton 
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John  Malore 
Hy.  Vavasour 
Will.  Fairfax 
Brian  Palmes 
Guido  Dawnay 
John  Grissacres 
Gilbert  Lee 
Tho.  Rokley 
Tho.  Copley 

John  Norton  de  Bilburgh 
Percival  Conyers 
Walter  Hawksworth 
Will.  Wentworth 
Chrisr  Preston 
John  Chaloner 
Joh.  Vavasour 
Ralph  Reresby 
Ralph  Dodesburgh 
Thurstan  Hall 
John  Lacy 
Rob.  Mountney 
Seth  Snalycell 
Alex.  Paslawe 
Chrisr  Eltoft 
John  Arthyngton 
Ninian  Markenfeld 
Roger  Wombwell 
Peter  Hylyard  jun’ 

Wm  Middelton  de  Stockeld 
Henry  Pudsey 
Rob.  Marterton  [sic] 

Tho.  Pykeryng 
Tho.  Crathorne 
Will.  Burgh 
Will.  Mallevory 
Rob.  Holme 
Chrisr  Danby 
Nich.  Gyrlyngton 
Will.  Beeston 
Roger  Ask 
Tho.  Laton 
Rob.  Tempest 


Wm.  Clapham 
Nicholas  Norton 
Hugh  Wombwell 
Will.  Maleverey 
Ric.  Maleverey 
Arthur  Pilkinton 
Chris1'  Conyers 
Tho.  Franke 

Hugh  Pudsey  of  Barforth 
Tho.  Rokeby 


Trust  an  Bollyng 
Rob.  Conyers 
Will.  Bukton 
Tho.  Essheton 
Chris1’  Newport e 
John  Bossewell 
Tho.  Rokley 
John  Place 
John  Cateryk 
John  Hedlame 
John  Percy 
Rad.  Wicliff 
Will.  Fulthorp 
Steph.  Thorpe 
John  Llatfeld 
Antony  Langdale 
Hug.  Skerne 
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Jacobus  Strang,  ryssh 
John  Clervas 
Rob.  Blasell 
Tho.  Metcalf 
Rob.  Conyers 
Will.  Ellerker 
John  Saltmerc 
John  Sothill 
Tho.  Rosse 
John  Haldenby 
Tho.  Langton 
Alex.  Drax  mort.  est 
Tho.  Bekwith 
Will.  Bosewell 


Ric.  Yorke 
Walter  Rudstone 
John  Loudon 
Roger  Kelke  sen1’ 
Nicholas  Anlaby 
John  Arden 

Will.  Babthorpe  mort.  est 

Will.  Wilberfoss 

Tho.  Grymeston 

Will.  Hotton 

Will.  Sayer 

Tho.  Redman 

Leo.  Percy 

Tho.  Boynton 

John  Copley 

Tho.  Moryng 


III.  19  Hen.  VII  (1503). 

A dozen  pages  later  in  the  same  MS.  volume  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  under  the  heading  “ 653.  T.G.  3554/’  occurs  a short 
supplementary  list,  with  the  addition  of  a few  names  under  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  in  which  Bawtry  is  wrongly 
included.  The  royal  proclamation  “ for  taking  the  order  of  knight- 
hood through  the  whole  realm  of  England  ” is  dated  at  West- 
minster, 14  Dec.,  1503,  and  is  entered  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  part  1, 
m.  5.  d.1  The  qualification  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  1500, 
even  disregarding  Hunter’s  slip  in  writing  40s.  for  £40.  The 
Sheriff’s  return  in  Latin  refers  to  those  “ who  have  in  no  wise  come 
into  the  royal  presence  before  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  King  Henry  VII  to 
receive  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and  have  not  taken  up  the  order 
according  to  the  King’s  proclamation  recently  made  therefor.” 
The  list  follows: 

Civitas  Ebor . per  Jofrem  Elys  et  Thomam  Dax,2  vie. 

Ebor. 

WYn.  Neleson  de  Ebor.,  gent.,  Aldermannus  Civit. 

Ebor. 

[' Comil . Ebor.]  per  Rad.  Rither,  militem,  vie. 

JoRes  Constable,  armig. 

Roger  Legh 

Rob.  H opt  on 


1 R.  Steele,  Bibl.  R.  Proc.,  no.  45.  City  of  York  for  1503  has  John  Elys 

2 The  official  list  of  Sheriffs  of  the  and  John  Brax. 
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Ric.  Tempest 
Tho.  Wentworth 
Joh.  Mirfield 
Ric.  Beamonnd 
Will.  Boswell 
Johes  Everyngham 
Henr.  Everyngham 
Nicholas  Burdet 

Nott.  Derb.  per  Henricum  Vernon,  militem,  vie. 
Nic.  Serlby  de  Keton 
Tho.  Sutton  de  Averam 
Rob.  Morton  de  Bawtre 
Rad.  Greuell 
Rob.  Barley  de  Barley 
Tho.  Dedick 


Notes. 

John  Vavasour,  son  of  John  Vavasour  of  Haselwood,  by  Isabel, 
dau.  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  de  la  Haye,  lord  of  Spaldington. 
Of  the  Inner  Temple,  became  serjeant-at-law  1478  and  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas  1490,  and  died  c.  1506-7.  Foss:  Judges,  p.  689. 

William  Middelton,  son  of  Sir  Peter,  was  knighted.  High  Sheriff 
co.  York  1527,  will  proved  11  Mar.,  1552-3,  to  be  bur.  at  Spof- 
forth.  Collyer  and  Turner:  Ilkley,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

William  Clapham,  eldest  son  of  John,  General  to  the  great  Earl  of 
W arwick,  marr.  Joan,  dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Scargill,  knt.,  of  Leeds 
Hall.  Foster:  Yorks.  Ped. 

Guy  Dawnay,  of  Cowick,  knighted  1513,  m.  Joan,  sister  and  heiress 
of  John  and  Thomas  Darrell  of  Sessay.  He  d.  1522.  Shaw: 
Knights  of  England ; and  Foster:  Yorks.  Ped. 

Henry  Vavasour,  succ.  his  father,  Sir  Henry,  as  lord  of  Haselwood, 
m.  Eliz.,  d.  of  Sir  John  Everingham,  and  d.  1 Nov.,  1515.  Foster. 

John  Hatfield,  lord  of  Hatfield,  the  son  of  Robert  de  Hatfield, 
escheator  of  Holderness.  Foster. 

John  Bosvile,  of  Ardsley  and  Newhall,  e.  son  of  Thomas  Bosvile, 
m.  Isabel,  dau.  of  Nicholas  Wortley  of  Wortley. 

John  Gilliot,  the  elder,  merchant,  was  Sheriff  1484  and  Lord 
Mayor  1490,  and  Sir  John  Gilliot  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1503. 
Drake:  Eboracum. 

James  Strangweys,  knt.,  was  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  1492  and  150S. 

John  Everyngham,  knt.,  was  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  1512. 

Wm.  Mauleverer,  knight,  was  Sheriff  of  York  1522. 

Richd.  Tempest,  knt.,  was  Sheriff  1516. 
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THE  ROMAN  VILLA  AT  RUDSTON  (E.  YORKS. j. 

Interim  Excavation — Report. 

By  A.  M.  Woodward,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  Hon.A.R.I.B.A. 

The  discovery  of  the  Roman  villa  near  Rudston,  of  which  a 
preliminary  notice  appears  above  (p.  332),  dates,  strictly  speaking, 
from  nearly  a century  ago,  when  in  1839  certain  remains  came  to 
light  during  agricultural  operations,  and  were  partially  excavated 
at  the  time.  These  remains  proved  to  include  a room  with  a 
hypocaust -floor  and  other  traces  of  Roman  structures,  of  which  the 
accounts  then  published  by  the  excavators  are  not  as  clear  as  could 
be  wished,  and  are  not  therefore  worth  quoting  here.1  The  approxi- 
mate position  of  these  remains  is  shown  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
Survey,  a short  distance  to  the  left  (i.e.,  south)  of  the  road  from 
Rudston  to  Kilham,  and  about  half  a mile  away  from  the  former 
village;  but  their  existence  had  been  quite  forgotten  locally,  and  the 
discovery  of  mosaic  pavements  on  the  site,  in  the  spring  of  1933,. 
came  as  a general  surprise. 

The  accident  of  deeper  ploughing  for  a crop  of  turnips  by  Mr.  FL 
Robson,  of  Breeze  Farm,  Rudston,  who  owns  and  farms  the  land,, 
revealed  some  tesserae  lying  loose  in  the  soil,  which  proved  to  belong 
to  a pavement  lying  less  than  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
field.  The  clue  was  promptly  followed  up,  and  systematic  digging 
brought  to  light  two  tessellated  pavements,  practically  undamaged,, 
and  a third,  of  which  little  more  than  half  is  preserved,  all  belonging 
to  a range  of  rooms  running  north  and  south.  Steps  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Robson  to  protect  the  two  best -preserved  pavements  from, 
damage  by  weather  and  by  human  agency,  by  erecting  a wooden 
shed  over  them.  Further  excavation  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
site  laid  bare  the  remains  of  two  apsidal  hypocaust-rooms,  a tile- 
built  “ boiler-stand,”  and  a fine  stretch  of  wall,  about  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  standing  seven  courses  high,  which  runs  north  and  south. 
This  complex  of  buildings  extends  over  an  area  of  about  100  feet 
(N.-S.)  by  40  (measured  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  hypocausts  on  the 
west). 

1 Hull  Advertiser  and  Exchange  Magazine,  Oct.,  1839,  ii,  410  (in  G.J\H 
Gazette,  Friday,  Aug.  9th,  1839;  Library  of  Roman  Remains,  1887,  ii, 
hence  almost  verbatim,  Athenceum,  364).  In  these  accounts  the  site  is- 
Sept.  14th,  1839,  708;  Gentleman’ s always  described  as  at  Kilham. 
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The  progress  of  excavation  had  reached  this  stage  when  I was 
invited  by  the  Rudston  Excavation  Committee  to  take  charge  of 
the  undertaking,1  and  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  a more 
extensive  exploration  of  the  site.  I accordingly  carried  on  the  work 
from  Aug.  25th  to  Sept.  5th  (8J  working  days,  during  which  rain 
interrupted  us  for  less  than  an  hour  in  all  !),  with  four  workmen, 
whose  experience  and  energy  enabled  useful  progress  to  be  made. 
The  following  tasks  were  undertaken : (1)  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  remains  of  buildings  in  the  areas  immediately  east  and 
west  of  the  pavements  protected  by  the  shed;  (2)  to  verify  the 
possibility  of  a northward  extension  of  the  buildings;  (3)  to  clear 
thoroughly  the  hypocaust  area  and  that  adjoining  it  on  the  east, 
with  the  particular  object  of  tracing  the  outer  east  wall  of  the  villa; 
(4)  to  investigate  the  region  west  of  the  wall  at  the  south  end  of 
the  site  already  mentioned,  where  the  preliminary  excavations  had 
yielded  plentiful  finds  of  coarse  pottery,  indicating  an  intensive, 
and  perhaps  prolonged,  occupation;  (5)  to  verify  the  existence  of 
a ditch,  which  was  suspected  as  causing  the  marked  subsidence 
visible  along  a line  roughly  following  the  N.-S.  axis  of  the  two 
best -preserved  pavements. 

Before  describing  this  work  it  will  be  appropriate  to  give  at  this 
point  a brief  account  of  the  three  tessellated  pavements.2  Pavement 
I,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range  of  rooms,  belongs  to  a room 
measuring  about  20  ft.  (E.-W.)  by  16  ft.  It  has  a central  circular 
medallion,  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  bordered  with  a striped 
band  of  red  and  blue,  in  which  is  represented  Venus  at  her  toilet. 
The  goddess  is  nude  but  for  two  bracelets,  and  her  hair  streams  out 
to  right  and  left.  Her  identity  is  further  confirmed  by  the  apple, 
held  like  a flower  in  her  right  hand,  by  the  brightly-coloured  mirror 
in  the  field  to  her  left,  and  by  the  Triton  or  merman  depicted  to  her 
right  holding  a five-pronged  object  like  a back-scratcher,  which  I 
take  to  be  a fish-spear.  It  certainly  cannot  be  the  pedum  or  crook 
with  which  Tritons  are  more  usually,  but  less  appropriately,  re- 
presented. Surrounding  the  medallion  are  four  lunettes,  which 


1 This  Committee  is  representative 
of  the  Augustinian  Society  of  Brid- 

lington and  of  the  Yorks.  Roman 
Antiquities  Committee,  and  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  preservation  of  the  site  and  of 
promoting  its  excavation  on  method- 
ical lines.  I should  like  to  record 
here  my  indebtedness  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  I received 
at  the  Committee’s  hands,  and  my 


appreciation  of  active  help  during  the 
excavations  rendered  individually  by 
many  of  its  members. 

2 A fuller  account,  with  excellent 
illustrations,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
I.  A.  Richmond,  F.S.A.,  and  issued  in 
the  summer  of  1933  jointly  by  the 
Rudston  Excavation  Committee  and 
the  Roman  Malton  and  District  Com- 
mittee (price  6 d.). 
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contain  wild  animals,  framed  in  a braided  guilloche  border.  Below 
the  feet  of  Venus  is  a lion  pierced  by  a spear,  with  blood  dripping 
from  his  wound,  accompanied  beneath  by  a much-damaged  in- 
scription, which  it  is  tempting  to  restore  as  [LEO]  F[R  AMEFER, 
the  spear-bearing  lion.1  On  the  right  of  Venus  is  a stag  in  a forest; 
above  her  is  a spotted  leopard,  with  a round  shield,  also  adorned 
with  spots;  and  on  her  left  is  a bull,  above  whose  back  is  some  sort 
of  knife  attached  to  a pole,  accompanied  by  the  legend  TAV  j RVS 
OMICIDA,  ‘ the  man-slaying  bull/  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
illiterate  craftsman  has  written  V as  an  inverted  A,  and  M as  AA, 
to  say  nothing  of  dropping  the  H from  his  adjective.  In  the 
spandrels  are  four  hunters,  one  with  a long  rope,  another  with  a 
spear,  another  unarmed  (has  he  already  thrown  his  weapon  at  the 
bull?);  the  fourth  has  disappeared  owing  to  a local  injury  to  the 
pavement  at  this  point.  In  the  angles  are  long-tailed  birds,  turning 
their  heads  to  peck  at  fruit.  The  same  braided  guilloche  encloses 
the  angle-pictures,  and  a square  frame  of  it  surrounds  the  whole 
panel.  At  the  east  and  west  of  this  central  square  panel  were 
narrow  panels,  of  which  that  on  the  west  has  perished  ; the  other 
represents  a bust  of  Mercury,  ivy-wreathed  and  with  his  caduceus 
over  his  left  shoulder,  between  two  tall  flowering  plants  in  ornate 
pots.  The  outer  border  is  of  plain  white  cubes,  and  was  originally 
about  two  feet  six  inches  wide.  Apparently  no  traces  were  found 
of  the  walls  of  this  room,  to  the  south  of  which  is  a vacant  space, 
indicating  a narrow  room  not  more  than  seven  feet  six  inches  wide, 
which  yielded  no  traces  of  a floor.  Beyond  it  is  Pavement  No.  II, 
which  in  striking  contrast  to  No.  I has  a purely  geometric  design. 
The  central  panel  consists  of  four  units,  each  in  the  form  of  a 
double  link,  like  a lovers’  knot,  from  which  project  four  peltcz  or 
conventionalised  shields.  On  each  is  a pattern  like  an  eye,  suggest- 
ing a likeness  to  the  head  and  beak  of  a bird.  This  panel  is  enclosed 
by  a <f  crow-step  ” pattern,  rather  irregularly  carried  out,  and 
around  the  whole  is  a wide  border  of  double  Greek  key-pattern  in 
blue  on  a white  ground,  and  the  outer  frame  of  the  pavement  is 
formed  by  two  broad  stripes  of  blue.2  As  a piece  of  decorative 
design  this  pavement  is  remarkably  successful.  Pavement  No.  Ill, 
of  which  about  half  has  perished,  is  again  different  in  style,  for  its 
main  subject  is  a panel  (ca.  nine  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet  three 


1 This  suggestion,  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Lawrance,  seems  more  likely 
than  (Leo)  Flammefer . 

2 The  pavement  from  Harpham 
(only  three  miles  away  to  the  south), 


now  set  up  in  the  Hull  Municipal 
Museum,  has  also  a key-pattern  as  its 
main  border  surrounding  a quite 
small  central  medallion. 
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inches)  representing  fish  swimming  in  a pool  or  tank,  among  which 
dolphins  are  prominent  and  an  open  oyster,  among  other  creatures, 
can  be  recognised.  Around  it  is  a band  of  stylised  lotus  pattern  in 
red  and  blue,  an  uncommon  design  in  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  must  have  made  its  way  originally  from 
Egypt  via  Greece  to  Italy.  The  two  oblong  panels  at  the  north 
and  south  ends  represent  trees  and  birds:  the  bird  in  that  at  the 
north  end  is  confronted  by  some  creature  larger  than  itself,  which 
is  not  easy  to  identify  as  the  forepart  is  alone  preserved.  The 
outer  border  of  plain  white  tesserae  is  preserved — but  not  for  all  its 
original  width — on  the  north  and  west  sides  only,  and  a small  portion 
near  the  outer  edge  on  the  east  has  also  managed  to  survive.  As 
will  be  seen  below,  this  pavement  lies  above  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  mosaic  floor  which  came  to  light  during  my  excavations. 

To  return  to  the  main  results  obtained  during  my  supervision  of 
the  work. 

(i)  Immediately  east  of  the  shed  which  protects  the  pavements 
we  found,  at  a depth  of  less  than  a foot  below  the  modern  surface, 
extensive  remains  of  a rough  paving  of  chalk  rubble,  above  which, 
as  well  as  in  its  interstices,  were  a few  fragments  of  pottery  of 
indeterminate  date,  but  clearly  Roman  fabric,  and  nothing  to 
indicate  a later  occupation.  Its  outer  edge  was  found  at  a distance 
varying  between  25  and  33  feet  from  the  shed,  and  at  one  point 
it  seemed  to  have  been  bounded  by  a rough  wall,  of  which  the 
footings  alone  had  survived.  Cutting  through  this  paving  we  came 
upon  an  earlier  level,  more  carefully  laid  and  revealing  a more 
foot-worn  surface.  Separating  the  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower 
is  about  two  feet  six  inches  below  the  upper,  is  a filling  of  soil, 
which  is  less  rich  in  chalk-fragments  than  is  the  normal  humus, 
and  varies  in  colour  as  one  digs  deeper  from  dark  brown  to  black, 
with  a greasy,  clay-like  consistency.  In  the  two  cuttings  made 
this  earth  yielded  a fair  amount  of  coarse  pottery,  including  a piece 
of  rustic  ware,  which  can  be  little,  if  at  all,  later  than  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  and  the  other  sherds  included  nothing  which  was 
obviously  later  than  that  date.1 

To  the  west  of  the  shed  we  found  no  corresponding  paving,  and 
an  almost  equally  complete  absence  of  remains  of  buildings.  The 
one  possible  exception  was  a sandy  patch,  suggesting  a floor, 
roughly  twelve  feet  square,  which  lay  close  up  to  the  shed  and  was 
practically  in  line  with  the  vacant  space  between  Pavements  I and 

1 Mr.  Philip  Corder,  F.S.A.,  most  debted  throughout  to  his  notes  for 
kindly  undertook  to  examine  all  the  chronological  indications  based  on  his 
pottery  from  the  site,  and  I am  in-  careful  study  of  the  material. 
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II.  This  was  about  14  inches  below  the  modern  surface,  and 
rested  on  a shallow  layer  of  mixed  earth,  which  in  turn  lay  on  a 
thick  bedding  of  broken  chalk.  At  one  point  below  the  sand  was 
a small  burnt  patch  with  black  soil,  which  yielded  one  of  our  very 
few  bronze  objects,  a small  ear-pick.  To  the  west  of  this  sandy 
floor  we  came  to  undisturbed  sub-soil  at  about  two  feet  down. 
Further  south,  about  opposite  to  the  south  end  of  Pavement  II,  a 
trench  unexpectedly  struck  a soft  patch,  which  proved  to  be  the 
filling  of  a ditch,  with  a fairly  well-defined  lip  on  the  east  side. 
We  deepened  the  cutting  to  eight  feet  six  inches  below  modern 
level,  beyond  which  depth  it  was  obvious  that  further  progress 
would  be  unsafe  without  elaborate  shoring;  but  tests  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting  with  an  iron  rod  revealed  at  least  four  feet 
more  of  foreign  clay  below  the  level  reached.  We  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  trying  to  find  the  opposite  lip,  and  consequently 
to  determine  the  exact  line  and  width  of  the  ditch,  but  we  obtained 
some  useful  chronological  evidence  from  the  objects  found  in  the 
filling.  From  about  five  feet  down  coarse  pottery  was  fairly 
plentiful,  and  at  about  six  feet  six  inches  it  was  accompanied  by 
many  pieces  of  clay  roof-tiles  and  of  painted  wall-plaster.  At  this 
level  we  obtained  also  a well-preserved  coin  of  Valens  (364-378), 
the  latest  coin  which  the  site  has  so  far  yielded.  The  pottery  from 
the  lowest  level  reached  includes  grey  ware  and  other  pieces  typical 
of  the  third  and  early-fourth  century;  those  from  above  this, 
associated  with  the  coin  and  the  wall-plaster  include  some  typical 
fourth-century  ware.  Further  excavation  alone  can  determine  the 
exact  direction,  as  well  as  the  date  and  purpose,  of  this  ditch,  but 
at  least  we  have  obtained  proof  that  it  is  not  post-Roman,  and 
that  debris  from  the  villa  was  accumulating  in  it  during  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries;  and  moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  buildings 
of  the  villa  did  not  extend  westwards  at  this  point. 

(2)  The  northward  extension  of  the  villa  came  to  light  only  on 
the  last  morning  of  my  work,  when  our  first  trench  in  the  region 
between  the  shed  and  the  Rudston-Kilham  road  laid  bare  the  top 
of  a wall,  aligned  with  the  east  wall  of  the  villa,  which  we  had 
previously  located  to  the  south  of  the  shed.  Of  this  wall  only  one 
course  was  preserved,  resting  on,  and  set  back  3J  inches  from,  a 
well-laid  footing-course,  both  built  of  the  small  dressed  blocks  of 
chalk  which  are  the  normal  masonry  of  the  site.  West  of  the 
wall  was  a layer  of  coarse  paving,  level  with  the  footings.  Among 
the  few  finds  from  this  area  was  a denarius  of  Caracalla,  our  only 
silver  coin  from.  the.  site,  which  lav  just  east  of  the  wall-footing. 
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In  this  region  we  have  consequently  verified  that  the  buildings  of 
the  villa  continue  for  at  least  50  feet  to  the  north  of  Pavement  I, 
but  how  much  further  it  is  impossible  to  say.1  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  if  it  reached  so  far,  the  continuation  of  this  range  may  have 
been  destroyed  in  making  the  road. 

(3)  The  excavation  of  the  hypocaust-region,  south  and  south- 
west of  Pavement  II,  had  been  more  than  half  completed  before 
I took  over  the  work,  so  we  merely  had  to  complete  the  clearance 
and  remove  the  earth  to  a safe  distance.  Of  the  northernmost  of 
the  two  chambers  little  had  survived,  except  the  footings  of  the 
south  wall  and  truncated  survivors  of  the  floor-pillars,  but  the 
southern  chamber,  though  it  had  lost  its  floor,  was  in  much  better 
preservation.  Its  internal  measurements  are  15  feet  7 inches  to 
the  crown  of  the  apse  on  the  west,  by  at  least  13  feet  9 inches, 
but  as  the  south  wall  has  entirely  disappeared,  this  may  be  short 
of  the  mark.  In  any  case,  it  was  not  symmetrical,  as  the  south  wall 
did  not  run  straight  from  the  spring  of  the  apse  but  turned  outwards 
for  at  least  three  feet  six  inches,  so  as  to  enclose  the  extra  space 
afforded  by  two  more  rows  of  floor-pillars.  Two  unusually  large 
blocks  of  sandstone  probably  indicate  the  position  of  the  angle. 
At  the  south-west  corner  the  wall  is  standing  to  a height  of  more 
than  three  feet,  and  the  outer  face  on  the  west  is  a straight  line, 
and  not  a curve  to  follow  the  apse.  For  13  feet  from  the  corner  this 
wall  is  in  excellent  preservation,  but  further  northwards  it  soon 
disappears  altogether.  On  the  inner  face  of  the  apse  the  original 
plaster  facing  is  still  in  position.  Both  the  side  walls  have  been 
cut  through  and  removed  at  about  six  feet  east  of  the  outer  face, 
and  the  nature  of  the  filling  showed  that  this  was  the  line  of  a trench 
dug  by  the  excavators  in  1839;  moreover,  the  same  trench  could 
be  followed  southwards  and  has  left  a trail  of  destruction  behind  it. 
In  the  party-wall  between  the  two  hypocaust-rooms,  of  which  the 
footing  only  are  preserved  east  of  the  portion  destroyed  by  the 
trench,  we  found  the  flue-opening  (one  foot  four  inches  in  width) 
for  the  passage  of  the  hot  air  from  the  south  room  (presumably  the 
caldarium ) to  the  other  (on  this  view,  the  tepidarium).  The  south 
side  of  this  opening  is  built  of  well-laid  bricks  to  a height  of  ten 
courses.  Of  the  east  walls  of  these  two  rooms  merely  isolated 
stones  survive,  from  the  south  room  only.  The  floor  was  carried 
on  pillars  of  brick,  the  lowest  course  being  a brick  eleven  inches 

1 Mr.  Richmond  {op.  cit.,  p.  4)  of  the  villa.  This  is  now  disproved 
suggested  that  two  worked  blocks  of  by  the  northward  continuation  of  the 
sandstone  at  the  NE.  angle  of  the  east  wall, 
shed  represented  the  north-east  angle 
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square;  those  above  it,  seven  inches.  Several  of  these  are  standing 
to  a height  of  five  or  even  six  courses  (cf.  PI.  II.) , but  in  the  tepidarium 
many  had  been  destroyed  and  their  position  could  only  be  recognised 
by  the  remains  of  pink  mortar  on  the  hard-beaten  floor.  The 
finds  from  these  rooms  include  two  or  three  pieces  of  plain  concrete 
flooring,  indicating  that  the  caldarium,  at  any  rate,  had  not  a 
tessellated  floor;  some  fragments,  perhaps  intrusive,  of  flat  stone 
roofing-tiles,  and  many  more  of  clay  roofing-tiles.  The  former  type 
had  been  found  in  larger  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavements  I 
and  II.  We  found  also  a large  quantity  of  painted  wall-plaster 
exhibiting  a variety  of  designs,  both  linear  and  stylised  floral  motives, 
in  an  unexpectedly  rich  selection  of  colours.  The  pottery  from  this 
area  was  scanty,  and  included  no  Samian  or  other  distinctive  ware. 

In  the  area  east  of  the  hypocausts  three  features  call  for  mention : 
(a)  the  outer  east  wall  of  the  villa,  which  we  found  and  followed  for 
some  15  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  shed  to  a point  where  it 
disappears  completely.  It  was  nowhere  more  than  three  courses 
high  above  its  footings,  but  at  the  north  end  the  facing  of  white 
plaster  was  preserved  on  the  inner  face  to  a height  of  about  six 
inches  above  floor  level,  with  splashes  of  colour  from  the  brush  of 
the  decorator  who  had  painted  its  upper  levels.  It  seems  that  the 
fish-pavement,  when  complete,  reached  up  to  this  wall,  and  thus 
filled  the  floor  of  a room  measuring  about  16  feet  by  12  feet.  The 
north  wall  could  be  traced  by  its  bedding-trench  only,  and  the 
position  of  the  south  and  west  walls  of  this  room  could  only  be 
conjectured  from  the  assumed  dimensions  of  the  mosaic  floor.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  room  was  (b)  the  evidence  of  re- 
construction, in  the  form  of  an  earlier  pavement,  ten  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  fish-pavement,  of  which  a small  portion,  measuring 
four  feet  three  inches  by  five  feet,  came  to  light  close  up  to  the  east 
wall.  The  relative  positions  of  the  two  pavements  can  be  clearly  seen 
on  PI.  II.  It  exhibits  two  parallel  red  stripes  on  a white  ground,  clearly 
from  the  angle  of  a border.  It  lay  just  south  of  a door-opening,  in 
a position  which  suggested  that  in  its  earlier  form  this  area  had  been 
laid  out  symmetrically  with  two  rooms  lying  to  the  east  of  the  two 
hypocausts,  and  that  at  a later  date  the  floor-level  was  raised  and 
the  wall  separating  these  two  rooms  cut  away — but  not  entirely, 
for  we  found  the  east  end  of  it  at  the  lower  level — and  that  the  new 
floor  with  the  fish-pavement  was  extended  so  as  to  take  in  about 
three  feet  of  the  earlier  room  on  the  south.  Although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  remodelling  was  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  earlier 
floors  or  merely  to  the  desire  for  reconstruction,  it  is  clear,  at  any 
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rate,  that  at  the  same  time  the  plan  was  carried  out  of  erecting  a 
tiled  boiler-stand  a little  further  to  the  south,  which  must  have 
involved  destroying  the  southern  portion  of  the  earlier  south  room. 
(c)  The  boiler-stand  is  a structure  measuring  eight  feet  by  six  feet, 
built  of  alternate  layers  of  fine  gravel — -presumably  decayed  cement 
—and  large  flat  tiles  measuring  16  inches  by  io  inches,  and  stands 
one  foot  nine  inches  high,  with  its  upper  surface,  at  its  east  end, 
flush  with  pavement  III;  the  west  end  has  sunk  some  eight  inches 
as  a result  of  being  built  on  soft  ground.  On  its  north  side  is  a 
square-sectioned  channel  or  flue,  built  of  halved  box-tiles,  seven 
inches  wide,  at  half  the  height  of  the  platform.  Though  some 
features  are  still  obscure,  the  purpose  of  this  structure  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  heating  jars  of  water  for  the  adjacent  bath,  and 
the  blackening  by  hre  of  some  of  the  tiles  on  the  upper  surface 
would  support  this  interpretation.  It  is  also  plain  that  this  narrow 
flue  cannot  have  been  the  main  conductor  of  heat  to  the  caldarium, 
since  it  belongs  to  a remodelling — as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the 
two  levels  of  pavement — and,  further,  there  is  no  trace  of  a stoke- 
hole at  its  outer  end. 

(4)  The  region  south  of  the  hypocausts  offers  many  unsolved 
problems.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a well-preserved  stretch 
of  wall,  about  15  feet  long,  but  destroyed  at  both  ends,  which  is  of 
similar  masonry  to  the  west  wall  of  the  hypocaust.  This  is  one 
foot  ten  inches  in  width,  and  stands  for  most  of  its  length  to  a 
height  of  about  two  feet  six  inches  above  its  footings,  which  in 
turn  rest  on  a bedding  of  irregular  blocks  of  chalk,  about  18  inches 
deep.  No  return  could  be  found  on  the  south,  but  that  on  the  north, 
which  we  traced  westwards  for  about  eleven  feet,  if  of  curious 
construction.  On  the  inside  the  return  is  clearly  built  in  the  same 
style  as  the  east  wall,  as  regards  its  lowest  three  courses,  but  it  is 
four  feet  six  inches  wide  and  has  no  outer  facing-stones  left,  and 
thus  the  exact  position  of  the  outer  angle  is  uncertain.  This 
anomaly  can  only  be  explained,  it  seems,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
outer  face  of  the  original  return  had  collapsed  and  had  been  re- 
placed with  a stronger  and  rougher  wall,  of  more  than  twice  the 
width  of  the  first.  This  collapse  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a ditch,  of 
which  we  found  the  lip  a short  distance  south  of,  and  exactly 
parallel  with,  the  inner  face  of  the  return  wall.  Moreover,  the 
existence  of  this  ditch  had  also  caused  the  east  wall  to  sag  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  about  midway  along  its  course.  We 
observed  also  that  on  the  inner  face  of  the  return  were  obvious 
signs  of  reconstruction,  in  the  form  of  irregularly  laid  tiles  sand- 
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wiched  among  the  masonry  courses  from  the  third  upwards.  At 
about  nine  feet  six  inches  west  of  the  inner  angle  a much  rougher 
wall  of  unshaped  stones,  only  one  foot  eight  inches  in  width,  and 
entirely  lacking  foundations,  returns  southwards,  or  rather  SSW., 
as  though  to  make  this  room  wider  at  the  south  end  than  the 
north ; but  this  cannot  be  the  original  west  wall  which  still  remains 
to  be  found  to  the  west  of  the  point  reached  in  our  excavations. 
Just  west  of  this  rough  wall  we  again  found  the  filling  of  the  trench 
cut  by  the  excavators  of  1839,  which  had  removed  some  of  the 
stones  from  the  west  side  of  this  wall  as  it  went  further.  In  this 
room  we  could  distinguish  the  remains  of  at  least  three  superposed 
floors,  the  lowest  and  best  preserved  of  which  had  been  paved  with 
flat  bricks,  laid  irregularly,  while  the  other  two  were  represented 
by  small  patches  of  hard-trodden  clay.  The  pottery  from  these 
floor-levels  is  very  plentiful,  but  only  a small  proportion  could  be 
recovered  in  stratified  deposits,  partly  as  a result  of  the  subsidence 
due  to  the  ditch,  which  has  telescoped  the  floors  in  the  north  half 
of  the  room,  and  partly  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  record  of  the 
levels  which  yielded  the  numerous  pieces  unearthed  here  during  the 
preliminary  excavations.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  a group 
of  sherds  found  on  the  tiled-floor  level  is  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century,  and  that  finds  on  and  above  the  latest  floor  include  types 
dateable  to  the  third  and  the  late-fourth  centuries.  Clearer  evi- 
dence will,  it  is  hoped,  be  forthcoming  if  the  rest  of  this  room  is 
carefully  excavated,  but  it  seems  at  present  that  even  the  earliest 
of  the  three  floor-levels  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  third 
century.  The  uniformly  black,  sooty  earth  in  this  room  promised 
at  first  to  locate  here  the  stoke-hole  for  the  hypocausts,  but  this 
proved  an  erroneous  conclusion,  since,  in  the  first  place,  the  floor 
lies  at  an  appreciably  higher  level  than  the  base  of  the  hypocaust 
pillars ; secondly,  there  was  no  flue  leading  through  the  north  wall ; 
and  finally,  the  plentiful  remains  of  domestic  pottery,  particularly 
jars,  bowls,  and  cook-pots,  are  inappropriate  to  a stoke-hole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pottery,  the  tiled  floor,  and  the  accumulated 
traces  of  burning,  all  suggest  rather  that  here  was  the  kitchen  of 
the  villa. 

(5)  The  Central  Ditch.  The  discovery  that  a ditch  ran  east 
and  west  under  the  north  wall  of  this  room,  and  caused  both  its 
collapse  and  the  pronounced  sagging  of  the  east  wall,  raised  the 
problem  of  its  relation  to  the  ditch  running  north  and  south  which 
had  caused  the  subsidence  under  Pavements  I and  II.  The  latter 
was  also  verified  by  means  of  a cutting  made  in  the  vacant  space 
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just  south  of  the  boiler-stand,  where  we  found  the  unmistakable 
lip  of  a ditch,  which  seemed  to  run  parallel  with  the  N.-S.  axis  of 
the  villa.  Following  the  east  face  downwards  we  ultimately  reached 
the  bottom  at  a depth  of  eight  feet  six  inches  below  the  lip,  nearly 
eleven  feet  below  ground  level.  The  slope  of  the  side  seemed  to  be 
uniformly  45  degrees,  and  the  upcast  was  spread  immediately 
behind  the  lip,  leaving  no  berm.  Most  of  the  bed  had  been  deliber- 
ately filled  with  massive  chalk  boulders,  the  extraction  of  which 
taxed  the  strength  of  two  skilled  men.  Finds  at  the  bottom  were 
negligible,  but  the  sherds  found  in  the  clay  filling  near  the  east 
face  included  nothing  obviously  later  than  the  second  century,  and 
some  which  might  belong  to  about  the  end  of  the  first.  As  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  excavate  the  ditch  to  its  whole  width 
without  injuring  the  hypocaust  floor,  its  exact  plan  and  dimensions 
are  still  unknown,  but  by  means  of  another  cutting  just  outside 
the  east  wall  of  the  “ kitchen  ” it  was  ascertained  that  the  ditch 
was  turning  westwards  at  this  point.  We  have  thus  definitely 
established  the  important  fact  that  the  E.-W.  ditch  is  the  return 
of  the  N.-S.  one.  At  this  corner  also  our  few  finds  contained  nothing 
as  late  as  third  century  ware. 

Conclusions.  Certain  chronological  data  have  been  noted  in 
the  course  of  this  account,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  a 
full  discussion  of  them  at  this  stage.  The  salient  points  seem  to  be 
these:  we  have  traces  of  a first-century  occupation  in  the  earlier 
paving  east  of  Pavement  I,  and  in  a stray  sherd  or  two,  including 
two  tiny  bits  of  South  Gaulish  Sigillata,  from  the  kitchen  area. 
Perhaps  we  should  provisionally  assign  the  central  ditch  with  its 
westerly  return  to  this  period  also.  The  absence  hitherto  of 
typical  Antonine  coarse  pottery  is  a significant  fact,  which  may 
point  to  the  site  not  having  been  occupied  during  most  of  the 
second  century,  with  which  inference  the  depth  of  soil  that  has 
accumulated  between  the  earlier  and  later  paving-levels  would 
well  agree.  For  the  villa  itself  I would  suggest  an  early  third- 
century  date,  on  the  evidence  of  the  coin  of  Caracalla  and  of  two 
late  E.  Gaulish  potters’  stamps  (Costitvtvs  and  Ivcvndvs)  found 
in  the  preliminary  digging.  Whether  there  was  a continuous 
occupation  from  ca.  200  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 
cannot  be  yet  decided.  Coins  of  Gallienus  date  it  for  ca.  260  at 
any  rate.1  From  the  mosaic  pavements  no  very  clear  conclusions 
can  be  drawn,  but  expert  opinion  agrees  that  the  late  third  or 

1 A coin  of  Constantine  I (?)  was  also  found  during  the  preliminary 
excavations. 
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fourth  century  is  their  probable  date.1  On  the  other  hand  it  need 
not  for  any  reason  be  supposed  that  the  villa  as  first  built  had  any 
mosaic  floors;  these  might  be  a sign  of  the  increased  prosperity 
and  desire  for  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Moreover,  we  have 
seen  that  the  fish-pavement,  which  is  no  doubt  contemporary  with 
the  other  two  mosaics,  overlies  an  earlier  floor,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  they  also  represent  a reconstruction.  As  to  the  evidence 
from  the  outer  ditch  on  the  west,  for  which  our  data  are  still  in- 
complete, we  may  at  any  rate  recognise  that  it  was  still  open  and 
that  the  villa  was  not  yet  deserted  by  the  reign  of  Valens,  a conclu- 
sion entirely  supported  by  the  prevalence  of  late  fourth-century 
pottery. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  there  are  several  problems  on  which 
further  excavation  may  be  expected  to  throw  more  light,  even  if  it 
does  not  bring  their  final  solution.  Spectacular  finds  can  hardly  be 
expected,  but  it  would  be  a lasting  reproach  if  no  effort  was  made 
to  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  the  excavation  of  this  interesting 
site.  The  tasks  awaiting  completion  are  the  following:  (i)  the 
full  excavation  of  all  portions  of  the  villa;  (2)  the  search  for  all 
possible  evidence  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  first  century  occu- 
pation, including  the  exact  course  and  dimensions  of  the  central 
ditch  and  its  return ; (3)  the  securing  of  at  least  one  complete  section 
of  the  outer  ditch  on  the  west ; and  (4)  the  verification,  by  systematic 
trenching,  of  the  course,  and,  if  possible,  the  date  and  purpose  of  the 
system  of  smaller  ditches  which  were  revealed  by  air-reconnaissance 
and  photography  in  the  same  field  as  the  villa,  about  100-200 
yards  to  the  south.2  Coupled  with  the  last  task  might  well  be  a 
search  for  a road  approaching  the  villa  from  this  direction,  which 
would  lessen  the  isolation  without  impairing  the  modest  splendour 
of  our  villa  and  its  gay  pavements.3 

A.  M.  Woodward. 

1 Dr.  R.  E.  Mortimer  Wheeler,  over  the  site  and  kindly  took  several 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Roger  Hinks,  to  photographs  from  the  air  to  confirm 
whom  I submitted  photographs,  his  observations. 

would  date  them  to  the  fourth  rather  3 Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk  has  kindly  supplied 
than  the  third  century.  the  block  for  Pl.  I.  and  the  photo- 

2 Mr.  H.  Whitehead,  of  University  graph  for  PI.  II. 

College,  Oxford,  made  several  flights 
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EXCURSIONS  FOR  1933. 

The  first  Excursion,  on  Friday,  June  9th,  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  our  Lady,  Wragby,  Nostell  Priory,  Pontefract  Castle, 
and  Ledston  Hall,  was  attended  by  about  130  Members  and  friends. 

The  President,  Colonel  John  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  was  prevented 
from  attending,  but  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A.,  Vice-Presidents,  were  present. 

Wragby  Church  was  first  visited,  where  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  gave 
a description  of  the  Church,  which  is  perpendicular  in  style,  and 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Augustinian  Monastery, 
and  whose  Parish  Registers  date  back  to  1538. 

The  Church  Plate  was  exhibited,  consisting  of  an  alms  dish, 
1663;  a silver  chalice,  about  1700;  a silver  flagon,  1 787;  and 
some  seventeenth-century  pewter. 

Mr.  J.  i\.  Knowles,  F.S.A.,  in  describing  the  ancient  glass  in  the 
windows,  stated  that  two  of  the  windows  were  the  work  of  Flemish 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  fifteen  other  windows  were 
filled  with  panels  of  Swiss  glass,  mainly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  representing  what  is  probably  the  second  largest 
collection  of  Swiss  glass  in  the  world.  There  were  440  panels, 
squares,  and  circles  of  Swiss  glass  in  the  windows,  and  each  was  a 
complete  painting  in  itself.  In  character  nearly  all  the  paintings 
were  domestic  rather  than  ecclesiastic. 

From  the  Church  the  Members  walked  across  the  Park  to  the 
Priory,  where  Mr.  Walker  again  acted  as  cicerone,  and  before 
making  a tour  of  the  Mansion,  gave  a history  of  the  Priory. 

From  Nostell  the  party  travelled  to  Pontefract,  and  were  wel- 
comed at  the  Castle  by  the  Mayor  of  Pontefract  (the  464th  in 
succession)  and  the  Deputy  Mayor. 

Mr.  Walker  gave  a descriptive  history  of  the  Castle.  He  said 
that  its  earthworks  were  of  the  usual  Norman  type;  a natural 
headland  was  utilised  for  a castle  by  digging  a ditch  across  it  and 
throwing  up  a mound  or  motte  close  to  the  ditch  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  headland. 

Ilbert  de  Lacey,  the  maker  of  the  Castle,  who  is  mentioned  in 
1082,  crowned  the  motte  with  a wooden  tower,  and  raised  a bank 
of  earth  around  the  bailey  or  court  yard,  which  was  the  first  defence 
of  the  Castle.  In  the  late-Norman  period  a stone  curtain  wall  was 
substituted  for  the  eastern  bank,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
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whole  motte  was  faced  with  stone.  Mr.  Walker  then  described 
the  numerous  alterations  and  additions  that  were  made  to  the 
Castle  up  to  the  time  it  was  demolished  in  1649. 

After  the  Members  had  made  a thorough  inspection  of  the 
Castle,  with  its  dungeons  and  underground  store  house,  a move 
was  made  for  Ledston  Hall.  (A  visit  to  the  recent  excavations 
exposing  the  remains  of  the  eleventh-century  Cluniac  Priory  of 
St.  John  of  Pontefract  was  reserved  for  a future  occasion.) 

At  Ledston  the  Members  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Major 
and  Mrs.  Wheler,  and  on  the  terrace  Major  Wheler  gave  them  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Hall  and  neighbourhood,  commencing 
at  the  time  when  the  land  was  held  by  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who 
was  dispossessed  by  the  Conqueror  in  1069,  and  continuing  through 
the  times  when  the  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  Ilbert  de  Lacey, 
and  the  grant  by  Edward  I of  the  right  of  free  warrant  to  the 
Prior  of  Pontefract,  when  the  Ledston  Chapel  was  built,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  Manor 
House,  built  about  1588,  enlarged  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stafford, 
about  1631,  and  finished  by  Sir  John  Lewis. 

Major  Wheler  went  on  to  say  that  the  Chapel  was  lost  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  re-discovered  about  30  years  ago,  and 
re-dedicated  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Wheler  personally  conducted  the  Members 
through  the  Chapel  and  Hall. 

The  two-day  Summer  Excursion  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  26th  and  27th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helmslev. 

On  Wednesday,  the  President,  Colonel  John  Parker,  C.B.. 
F.S.A.,  and  about  a hundred  and  thirty  Members  and  friends 
attended. 

Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  acted  as  leader  at  Easingwold 
Church,  Idusthwaite  Church,  and  Coxwold  Church,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  each.  Before  lunch  at  Coxwold,  Miss 
Smedley  kindly  allowed  the  Members  to  inspect  Shandy  Hall, 
the  home  of  Lawrence  Sterne. 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  first  paid  to  Newburgh  Priory, 
where  Capt.  Wombwell  and  Mrs.  Holder  threw  the  whole  of  the 
house  open  for  inspection. 

Following  afternoon  tea  at  Byland,  Nunnington  was  visited — 
first  the  Church,  where  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  gave  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Church  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  after- 
wards the  Hall.  Here  the  Members  were  met  by  Mrs.  Ronald  Fife, 
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who  gave  a short  address  on  the  Hall  and  personally  conducted 
the  Members  through  the  principal  rooms.  After  a visit  to  the 
grounds  the  party  broke  up  for  the  day,  a good  many  proceeding 
to  Helmsley  in  readiness  for  the  second  day  of  the  Excursion. 

The  President  and  about  ninety-five  Members  and  friends  were 
present  on  Thursday,  and  the  first  place  to  be  visited  was  Helmsley 
Castle,  where  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  told  the  party  that 
the  Castle  was  of  early  Norman  construction,  and  the  principal 
interest  lay  in  the  development  of  its  plan  into  a concentric  Castle. 
He  called  attention  to  the  main  gatehouse  and  the  platform  between 
two  deep  ditches,  which  provided  a double  line  of  fire  against  any 
besieging  force;  and  to  its  back  entrance,  as  strongly  fortified  as 
the  front  gatehouse;  and  mentioned  parallel  features  in  the  con- 
centric castles  of  Wales.  The  Professor  went  on  to  say  that  in 
Yorkshire  they  were  proud  of  their  castles,  but  there  were  none 
which  so  well  illustrated  the  progress  of  military  science  from  the 
earliest  type  of  castle  to  the  concentric  plan  as  that  at  Helmsley. 
He  also  briefly  described  the  remains  of  the  domestic  buildings, 
to  the  inspection  of  which  some  time  was  devoted. 

Kirkdale  Church  was  then  visited,  and  here  the  Members 
listened  to  a history  given  by  Mr.  John  Carter,  of  Kirbymoorside, 
who  spoke  on  the  remains  of  Saxon  and  Norman  work,  especially 
the  Saxon  sundial  on  the  South  Porch,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  at  Kirkdale  since  its  inception.  Much  interest 
was  shown  by  the  Members  in  the  sundial.  Professor  Hamilton 
Thompson  made  some  additional  remarks  on  the  architecture  of 
the  building,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  historical 
evidence  furnished  by  the  sundial  inscription. 

After  lunch  at  Sinnington,  Sinnington  Church  was  visited, 
where  the  Members  were  welcomed  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Monckton,  who  outlined  the  recent  restorations,  after  which 
Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  gave  the  history  of  the  Church. 

A visit  was  then  paid  to  the  nearby  remains  of  the  old  Manor 
House,  by  permission  of  Miss  Kendall.  Here  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  held  by  the  Members  as  to  the  former  use  of  the  building, 
now  used  as  a barn.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  part  of 
the  old  Manor  House,  and  not  the  remains  of  a chapel.  Professor 
Hamilton  Thompson  showed  that  there  was  clear  evidence  for 
concluding  that  the  building  was  a twelfth-century  manor  house 
enlarged  at  a later  period,  and  commented  upon  the  prevalence  of 
the  misconception  that  medieval  builders  made  definite  distinction 
between  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  styles  of  architecture. 
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The  Members  next  proceeded  to  Salton  Church,  Professor 
Hamilton  Thompson  again  acting  as  leader,  and  the  two-days 
meeting  was  concluded  by  a visit  to  Hovingham  Hall,  on  the 
invitation  of  Sir  William  Worsley,  Bart.  Sir  William  gave  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  Hall  and  of  its  historic  possessions, 
and  the  Members  then  had  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  house 
and  examining  the  works  of  art. 

The  last  excursion  of  the  year  was  held  on  Thursday,  September 
7th,  when  the  President,  Colonel  John  Parker,  C.B.,  and  the  three 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  John  Bilson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walker,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  Members  and 
friends  were  present. 

The  excursion  commenced  with  a visit  to  All  Saints’  Church, 
Kirby  Underdale,  where  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Shepherd, 
after  welcoming  the  Members,  gave  a history  of  the  neighbourhood 
from  Saxon  times.  He  said  that  the  present  Church  was  probablv 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  aisles  added 
in  the  thirteenth  century : numerous  items  of  interest  in  the  Church 
were  described,  including  a scratch  dial  and  a thirteenth-century 
Merel  Table  carved  in  the  stone,  a game  still  played  in  the  parish, 
which  were  afterwards  inspected. 

At  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  Bossall,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  acted  as 
leader.  Before  addressing  the  Members  Mr.  Walker  apologised  on 
behalf  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Hooper,  who  was  absent  from  the 
Vicarage  owing  to  shortage  of  water  caused  by  the  drought.  Mr. 
Walker  said  that  Bossall  was  probably  Bosa’s  Hall,  Bosa  being  the 
first  Archbishop  of  York  to  be  buried  in  York  Minster,  and  probably 
founded  the  first  Saxon  Church  at  Bossall,  dedicated  to  Botolph, 
a monk  of  Whitby  Abbey.  That  church  was  some  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  present  church,  which  was  built  about  1180.  It  is 
possible  that  the  seal  of  Pope  Urban  III,  found  a few  years  ago 
in  a field  near  the  village,  was  attached  to  documents  dealing  with 
the  removal  of  the  church  to  the  present  site. 

About  1349  the  North  Transept  was  walled  off  from  the  Church 
and  used  as  a school.  After  the  Reformation  it  was  used  to  shelter 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  restored  to  the  Church  a few  years  ago. 

The  present  west  wall  was  built  in  1805,  when  the  original  one 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  Church  shortened  by  15  feet.  Further 
restoration  work  has  been  carried  out  during  recent  years. 

After  lunch  Kirkham  Priory  was  the  next  place  of  call.  Sir 
Charles  Peers,  C.B.E.,  F.B.A.,  P.S.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Ancient 
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Monuments,  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  described  the  plan 
of  the  buildings  and  their  historical  associations.  Sir  Charles 
pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the  Gatehouse,  which  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  sculpture  and  with  the  shields  of  arms  of  the  founder, 
de  L’Espec,  and  other  notable  families,  i.e.,  Clare,  Plantagenet,  Ros, 
Yaux.  While  the  lower  part  of  the  work  was  early  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  found  that  this  has  been  surmounted  by  work 
60  years  earlier,  without  doubt  beautiful  work,  which  the  builders 
appreciated  and  re-usech 

Entering  the  site  of  the  Priory  Church,  Sir  Charles  explained 
that  the  Abbey  was  founded  about  1122,  but  during  its  history 
alterations  had  been  made,  some  of  which  were  never  completed 
and  could  be  verified  on  the  site.  The  lay-out  of  the  Priory  and 
its  adjacent  buildings  followed  the  normal  plan,  but  water  was 
brought  from  the  hills  and  not  from  the  River  Derwent. 

Aldby  Park,  Buttercram.be,  was  the  last  place  to  be  visited, 
where  Lieut. -Col.  Brook,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Lieut. -Col.  G.  Darley,  described  the  history  of  the  house,  which  was 
built  to  the  design  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  finished  in  1726. 

The  Members  then  visited  the  two  large  mounds  in  the  grounds, 
adjoining  the  River  Derwent,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Kitson  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  who  discussed  their  original  use.  The 
Members  were  then  shown  through  the  house  by  Miss  Brook. 

W.  H.  W. 
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EDITED  BY  MARY  KlTSON  CLARK. 

Part  I. — The  Roman  Malton  Excavation  Committee  reports  the 
following  work  undertaken  during  the  year  by  Dr.  John  L.  Kirk 
and  Mr.  Philip  Corder. 

Langton. 

In  the  spring  trial  trenches  were  dug  in  the  field  north  of  East 
Farm,  where  lines  had  been  visible  in  the  corn  during  the  summer 
of  1930.  No  walls  were  found,  but  a flat-bottomed  rock-cut  ditch, 
about  twelve  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  was  traced  across  the 
whole  field  about  300  feet  north  of  the  modern  road  and  approxim- 
ately parallel  to  it.  It  was  followed  about  80  feet  into  the  next 
field  to  the  west.  From  its  filling  came  calcite-gritted  ware  of  the 
type  found  in  the  early  earthwork  on  the  other  Langton  site,  in 
association  with  rustic  ware  and  a carinated  cup.  A metalled 
road  was  traced  diagonally  across  the  field,  apparently  aligned  on 
the  alleged  villa  site  of  1863.  P.C. 

Brandreth  Road. 

In  1928  Dr.  Kirk  noticed  a raised  causeway  running  obliquely 
across  a grass  field  on  Brandreth  Farm,  Welburn  (O.S.  6 ins.,  N.R. 
CXXIII,  SW.).  It  emerges  from  the  Castle  Howard  grounds  east 
of  the  gate  leading  on  to  the  road  to  Ganthorpe,  crosses  the  modern 
road  on  the  Bulmer  side  of  the  slight  bend  in  the  road  and  runs  up 
the  field  to  the  west  in  the  direction  of  Stittenham.  In  the  spring 
this  causeway  was  trenched  and  a stretch  of  about  six  feet  stripped 
for  examination.  The  causeway  proved  to  be  artificial,  but  the 
west  side  had  been  robbed  of  all  metalling.  About  twelve  feet  of 
the  eastern  side  was  still  lightly  metalled,  and  about  four  feet  from 
its  edge  was  a good  rock-cut  ditch,  three  feet  deep.  Two  sherds 
of  Roman  grey  ware  and  several  fragments  of  tile  were  found  on 
the  road  surface. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  road  is  a continuation  of  Braygate 
Street,  which  runs  due  west  from  Malton.  In  the  autumn  search 
was  made  for  the  road  in  the  wood  between  Easthorpe  and  Coneys- 
thorpe,  but  this  was  inconclusive.  In  the  field  south  of  the  modern 
road  west  of  Park  House,  Easthorpe,  a metalled  road  was  found, 
and  this  is  shortly  to  be  further  investigated.  P.C. 
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Sand  Hutton. 

During  draining  operations  in  a field  on  Aldby  Park  Farm, 
near  Sand  Hutton,  in  1932,  some  Roman  sherds  were  discovered 
( Yorkshire  Herald,  Oct.  2,  1933).  J.L.K.  and  P.C.  visited  the  site 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  of  Claxton.  Several  days’  digging  were 
undertaken  in  October  by  employees  of  the  Sand  Hutton  Estate. 

Signs  of  occupation  were  discovered  in  the  form  of  laid  cobbles 
in  large  quantities,  a few  animal  bones,  and  a single  sherd  of  late 
fourth-century  date.  The  man  who  drained  the  field  reports 
finding  human  bones,  and  there  is  local  tradition  of  a road  crossing 
the  field.  Further  work  is,  however,  necessary  before  anything 
very  definite  can  be  said  about  the  site.  P.C. 

iThere  is  evidence,  though  as  yet  not  proof,  that  a main  road 
passed  this  way  leading  north  from  Stamford  Bridge.  See  Elgee, 
Arch,  of  Yorks,  p.  134.  M.K.C.] 

Norton. 

During  the  year  large  quantities  of  Roman  pottery  were  found 
in  the  garden  of  Sutton  Cottage,  on  the  west  of  Langton  Road, 
about  opposite  Norton  Vicarage.  Occupation  floors  were  found 
over  most  of  the  garden,  and  laid  stones  resembling  the  bottoming 
of  a road  were  found  diagonally  across  the  garden  on  the  line  of  the 
road  from  Langton,  which  is  aligned  on  the  ford  over  the  Derwent. 
This  probably  marks  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  for  the  modern 
road  swings  away  to  the  east.  The  sherds  found  cover  a consider- 
able period,  but  Crambeck  wares  predominate.  Among  them  was 
a small  face  from  a face-vase  in  grey  Crambeck  ware.  Other  finds 
included  a socketed  boat-hook,  a spear  head,  both  of  iron,  and 
twelve  bronze  coins  of  the  following:  Galba  (?),  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Tetricus  I (3),  Tetricus  II,  Allectus,  Carausius,  Constantine  I (3), 
uncertain  House  of  Constantine.  All  the  finds  are  deposited  in  the 
Roman  Malton  Museum,  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  Miss  Bailey. 

Roman  pottery  is  frequently  found  in  the  modern  Norton 
cemetery,  and  recently  there  occurred  there  the  cylindrical  neck 
of  a hard,  yellow-buff  amphora  with  a two-ribbed  peaked  handle, 
common  in  the  first  century,  but  which  does  not  survive  beyond 
about  100  A.D.  [London  Mus.  Cat.,  No.  3,  PL  LVI,  No.  2.]  P.C. 

Part  II. — Brough-on-Humber. 

In  August  last  a fortnight’s  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Philip 
Border  in  the  Bozzes  Field  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hull  Local 
History  Committee.  The  eastern  defences  of  the  fort  were  dis- 
covered and  traced  for  more  than  510  feet.  These  consisted  of 
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three  great  ditches  and  a rampart,  that  had,  subsequent  co  its 
erection,  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a wall  in  stone, 
whose  footings,  ten  feet  in  width,  were  uncovered  in  two  places. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  facing  the  river,  traces  of  three  ditches 
were  also  discovered,  but  here  the  fort  wall  had  vanished,  although 
two  fine  cornice  stones  of  freestone  were  recovered  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  once  stood.  On  this  side  the  defences  seemed  to  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  at  an  early  period,  for  they  had  been 
succeeded  by  an  occupation,  indicated  by  the  remains  of  fireplaces, 
hearths,  and  floors,  on  the  site  of  the  original  ditches.  This  suggests 
that  the  area  between  the  fort  and  the  river  had  formed  an  annexe 
after  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  fort.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  fort  the  south  wall  of  a large  late  building,  over  50  feet 
in  length,  was  uncovered,  close  to  the  back  of  the  rampart,  hut 
out  of  alignment  with  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer’s  work  large  quantities  of  sherds 
were  found,  together  with  the  usual  small  objects,  and  17  coins, 
ranging  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Constantine  II.  As  the  site  is  a 
promising  one,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  to  lie  on  the  line  of  the 
earliest  advance  into  East  Yorkshire,  it  is  hoped  to  continue  the 
work  next  year.  An  illustrated  interim  report  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. P.C. 

Huby. 

Brian  Locke,  aged  nine,  while  playing  in  Huby  Woods,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  to  Crayke  and  south  of  the  Stillington-Easingwold 
road,  picked  up  on  the  surface  a second  brass  of  Hadrian  (?),  the 
reverse  bearing  a winged  Victory  holding  a wreath  in  her  right 
hand.  P.C. 

Reighton. 

Major  W.  H.  Willatt  reports  that  a coin  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Reighton  Hall,  Filey,  at  the  corner  of  the  conservatory,  at  a 
depth  of  two  feet  nine  inches,  near,  if  not  associated  with,  quantities 
of  medieval  pottery. 

The  B.M.  describes  it  as  follows ANTONINVS  AVG  PP 
TRIB  POT  COS  III  (or  II);  ANNONA  AVG  SC.  140-144  A.D. 

M.K.C. 


Cawood. 

For  some  years  Roman  sherds  have  been  found  in  the  clay  pit 
at  the  Brick  & Tile  Works,  Cawood,  about  half  a mile  NW.  of  the 
town  and  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Wharfe.  Some  trial 
trenches  were  recently  undertaken  by  boys  from  Bootham  School 
under  P.C. 
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A section  of  what  proved  to  be  a ditch  cut  in  the  sandy  soil 
that  overlies  the  clay  bed,  was  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  clay  pit. 
It  was  six  feet  deep,  and  contained  Roman  sherds  in  the  black  silt 
that  had  accumulated  in  the  bottom.  This  ditch  was  traced 
running  obliquely  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  clay  pit.  The  numerous  sherds  include  a second-century 
mortar  (Wroxeter  22),  half  a late  second-century  Samian  cup 
(Niederbieber  PI.  I,  8B),  but  the  majority  belong  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  occupation  certainly  extended  into  the  Signal 
Station  period.  Portions  of  a quern  and  a roof  tile  attest  a civil 
occupation.  One  sherd  of  a wide-mouthed  bowl  (Crambeck  PL 
VI,  & Throlam  Fig.  11)  was  a waster,  and  similar  vessels  occurred 
in  unusual  quantities.  The  clay  bed  here  is  15  feet  deep  and  of 
exceptional  quality;  but  further  investigation  is  needed  before 
pottery  manufacture  here  in  Roman  times  can  be  assumed.  P.C. 

Adel. 

During  the  autumn  search  for  the  traditional  Roman  site  and 
road  at  Adel  has  been  made  by  the  Leeds  Roman  Research  Com- 
mittee. (This  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Thoresby  Society, 
Leeds  Philosophical  Society,  Leeds  University,  Yorkshire  Roman 
Antiquities  Committee:  Secretary,  Mr.  Crump.)  By  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Todd  the  site  selected  is  east  of  the  road  from  Adel 
to  Eccup,  and  NE.  of  the  traditional  “ Roman  camp  ” by  Adel  Mill. 
(An  earthwork  proved  not  to  be  Roman  twenty  years  ago.  Dodd  & 
Atkinson,  Y.A.J.,  1913,  xxii,  2 87.)  Although  Roman  pottery  has 
been  found  in  every  trench,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  spur  has 
been  occupied,  a twelve-foot  length  of  wall-footing  and  a small 
hearth  were  the  only  definite  architectural  remains.  There  was 
also  a wide  cobbled  area  with  indication  of  hearths  and  ? masonry. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  field  has  been  under  plough  since 
Thoresby’s  time,  when,  as  he  records,  the  farmers  robbed  a “ Roman 
town  ” to  build  up  their  walls. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  of  a road  has  as  yet  been  found  on 
the  line  marked  by  the  O.S.  6 ins. 

No  coins  were  found.  The  pottery  included  Samian,  fourth- 
century  ware,  and  one  sherd  of  rustic.  Work  is  to  be  continued 
hi  the  spring.  M.K.C. 

PlERCEBRIDGE. 

Bridge.  The  unusually  dry  summer  of  1933  has  been  the 
means  of  proving  beyond  doubt  the  position  of  the  Roman  bridge 
which  carried  what  is  sometimes  called  Watling  Street  and  some- 
times Dere  Street  across  the  Tees. 
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A fairly  recent  fall  of  cliff  into  the  river  about  ioo  yards  above 
the  present  bridge  seems  to  have  contributed  to  an  alteration  in 
the  main  flow  of  the  current.  This  has  partially  removed  a gravel 
bed  below  the  bridge  from  near  the  Yorkshire  bank  more  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  tended  to  divert  the 
main  current  more  towards  the  Durham  side. 

This  change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  coupled  with  the  extra- 
ordinary long  drought,  brought  to  light  several  oak  piles  in  a large 
clump  about  22  feet  from  the  Yorkshire  bank.  Thirty-two  were 
revealed  in  all. 

The  first  clump  discovered  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  the  piles 
in  it  are  most  of  them  lying  with  their  heads  pointing  down  stream 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  if  forced  into  that  position 
by  the  superstructure  having  given  way  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
first,  pulling  the  rest  after  it.  Some  of  these  piles  were  found  to  be 
joined  together  by  cross  members  well  down  in  the  gravel. 

Another  group,  not  so  numerous,  but  still  upright  and  with 
only  the  tips  showing,  was  found  about  30  feet  further  out  towards 
mid-stream. 

The  two  groups  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  remains  of 
bridge  piers;  but  although  a search  wras  made  for  another  group 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream  no  trace  was  found — probably  accounted 
for  by  the  thickness  of  the  newly-formed  gravel  bed  hereabouts. 
However,  two  isolated  piles  (one  a particularly  thick  one)  were 
found  in  the  deepish  water,  one  17  feet  and  the  other  43  feet  from 
the  Durham  bank.  There  were  several  large  triangular  stones 
lying  about  near  the  big  group  of  piles. 

Road.  Lately  all  attention  has  been  transferred  to  the  track 
of  the  Roman  road  which  the  drought  showed  up  crossing  the  field 
known  as  the  Tofts  to  the  east  of  the  village  and  fortress  and  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees. 

Two  trenches  were  cut,  one  about  50  yards  from  the  Barnard 
Castle-Darlington  road  and  one  about  30  yards  from  the  bank  of 
the  Tees.  At  the  excavation  at  the  Barnard  Castle  road  end  the 
Roman  way  was  simpfy  uncovered,  revealing  camber  of  the  surface 
and  curbstones  “ in  situ,”  width  about  15  feet. 

The  other  trench,  however,  was  cut  right  through  the  15  foot 
road  and  right  through  another  earlier  road  into  the  subsoil  below. 
The  bottom  strata  of  all  consisted  of  blue  clay,  with  large  cobble- 
stones inset,  on  top  of  which  there  was  about  nine  inches  of  con- 
crete, then  large  river  stones  gradually  getting  smaller  towards  the 
hard  metalled  surface  of  the  lower  road.  It  has  not  been  possible 
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vet  to  measure  accurately  the  width  of  the  bottom  road,  but  it  is 
considerably  wider  than  the  top  one. 

On  the  north  bank,  where  the  road  seemed  to  finish  in  nothing, 
a diligent  search  has  been  made  for  an  abutment,  and  now,  after 
many  bitter  disappointments,  the  foundations  have  been  found 
and  excavation  is  proceeding. 

Grave.  A cist  was  found  in  the  river  bank  of  the  Tofts  field 
a few  paces  below  present  bridge,  which  was  opened  out.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  very  thick  oblong  pieces  of  freestone,  one  on  each  side. 
Unfortunately  the  top  slab  was  missing  and  the  contents  had  ob- 
viously been  disturbed  previously.  The  bottom  of  the  grave  was 
of  thinnish  slabs,  and  upon  them  were  found  a few  bones,  the 
remains  of  a glass  bottle,  and  a portion  of  a lead  casket.  (The  fact 
of  the  top  slab  having  been  removed  made  the  work  of  excavating 
the  cist  extremely  difficult.)  The  grave  lay  NW.-SE.,  and  the 
bones  seem  to  have  been  those  of  a female,  aged  25  to  30  years. 

G.H.R. 


AUMBRY  IN  NORM  ANTON  CHURCH,  YORKS. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chapel  of  this  church  is  a vertical 
rectangular  aumbry,  which  until  October,  1933,  had  long  been 
hidden  from  view,  being  blocked  by  a board  with  a pew  placed 
against  it.  The  aumbry  is  quite  plain  and  appears  to  be  of  the 
late  medieval  date  of  the  chapel  itself.  It  measures  15  inches  X 
13  inches  X 13  inches.  A little  to  the  east  of  this  seem  to  be  traces 
of  the  drain  of  a piscina,  the  bowl  of  which  has  gone.  Neither  of 
these  features  has  been  recorded  by  previous  writers  on  Normanton 
Church,  on  which  a monograph  by  the  undersigned  is  about  to 
appear. 

26  Dec.,  1933. 


G.  E.  Kirk. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  ESTATES  OF  ISABELLA 

DE  FORTIBUS. 


By  N.  Denholm-Young,  B.Litt.,  M.A. 


I. 

Isabella  de  Fortibus  (1237-1293)  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin 
de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon  (1217-1245),  and  Amice  (d.  1284), 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford.  From  1262,  on 
the  death  of  her  brother  Baldwin,  she  was  Countess  of  Devon1  and 
Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight2 — the  last  of  her  line— in  her  own  right. 
On  the  death,  in  May,  1260,  of  her  husband,  William  de  Fortibus 
III,  Earl  of  Aumale,  she  retained  his  name,  though  now  only 
dowager  Countess  of  Aumale. 

A biography  of  this  lady,  rendered  difficult  by  lack  of  chronicle 
material,  is  not  the  object  of  these  notes.  Some  aspects  of  her  life 
— particularly  her  litigation  with  her  mother,3  and  the  account  of  her 
surrender  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Crown  on  her  deathbed4 — - 
have  already  been  noticed  by  historians.  The  famous  claim  of 
John  de  Eston  to  the  Aumale  estates  has  been  discussed  in  detail 
by  Canon  Arthur  Beanlands.5  But  in  a magnificent  series  of 


1 Isabella’s  history  in  Devon,  which 
she  is  only  known  to  have  visited 
twice,  is  largely  made  up  of  legends 
(see  Cleaveland,  History  of  the 
Courteneys,  p.  147;  and  Baring- 
Gould,  Book  of  Devon,  p.  101).  Her 
name  is  commemorated  in  the  un- 
popular and  important  Countess- 
Weir  on  the  Exe  between  Topsham 
and  Exminster  ( cf . De  la  Garde  in 
Archceologia,  vol.  xxviii;  and  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  Exeter,  1906,  p. 
389).  For  the  estates  in  Devon  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  see  primarily  Cal. 
I.P.M.  Hen.  Ill , no.  562;  Rot.  Hund., 
i,  766. 

2 Until  1284  her  mother  was  dower- 

ed in  Devon  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

holding  the  manors  of  Calumpton, 
Tiverton,  and  Topsham,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Tiverton,  Heyridge,  and 
Wonford  (Rot.  Hund.,  i,  76 b,  83,  84 b, 
86 b,  and  Plac.  de  Quo  War.,  p.  177), 
in  the  Island  Thorley  and  Wellow, 
with  Breamore  in  Hants.,  and 
Edbrighton  in  Dorset  ( C.Cl.R .,  1242- 
47,  p.  301). 

The  lands  held  in  dower  until  1292 
by  her  brother’s  widow,  Margaret, 


were  Nuneham  Courteney  and  Hey- 
ford  Warren  in  Oxfordshire,  Pishoo 
in  Sawbridgeworth  in  Herts.,  the 
barony  of  Christ  Church  Twynham 
in  Hants.,  the  manors  of  Freshwater 
and  Wroxall  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
South  L.ambeth  or  Vauxhall,  with 
Streatham,  Mitcham,  and  Kennington 
in  Surrey  ( Cal. I.P.M .,  iii,  nos.  18,  49; 
PI.  de  Quo  War.,  740,  771.  Cf. 
Lib.  de  Ant.  Legg.  xxvii-ix,  for  ex- 
tents, and  P.R.O.  Foreign  Roll  no.  I, 
m.  3,  for  scutage  account  of  Christ 
Church  Twynham,  with  which  cp. 
Cal. I.P.M.,  Henry  III,  no.  562). 

3 Select  Cases  in  the  Exchequer  of 
Pleas  (Selden  Society). 

4 See  the  note  by  the  present  writer 
in  E.H.R.,  xliv,  433. 

5 “ The  claim  of  John  de  Eston  ” in 
Thoresby  Soc.,  Miscellanea  (vol. 
xxiv,  1914-18),  pp.  227-44.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  essay  my  only 
criticism  of  this  valuable  paper  is 
that  Isabella’s  Steward — Richard  de 
Aston — was  not  connected  with  Skip- 
ton  but  with  the  Aston  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  (pp.  231,  237,  and  pedigree,  p. 
244). 
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manorial  accounts  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  supplemented  by 
other  sources,  much  that  is  of  interest  concerning  the  Countess  can 
be  discovered.  In  these  numerous  rolls- — covering  the  whole  period 
of  her  widowhood  (1260-93)  and  relating  to  demesne  manors  in  a 
dozen  counties  with  knights’  fees  appurtenant  in  twenty-one — 
there  is  material  for  a study  of  the  Fortibus  and  Redvers  ad- 
ministrative system  to  which  it  is  hoped  to  revert  in  another  context. 
We  shall  here  consider  Isabella’s  life  and  household  only  in  so  far 
as  they  concern  Yorkshire,  and  shall  then  deal  with  her  lands  in 
Harewood  and  Skipt on-in-Craven  (pp.  395-99),  and  Holderness 
(pp.  400-20),  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  seignorial  ad- 
ministration. Two  important  features — the  sheriffs  and  the  wool- 
trade  of  Holderness- — will  not  here  come  under  discussion. 

Isabella’s  dower-lands  comprised  a third  of  Holderness,1  half 
the  barony  of  Cockermouth,2  and  the  manors  of  Borley  in  Essex, 
Clopton  in  Suffolk,  and  Radston  in  Northants.  Her  interest  in 
Yorkshire  was  increased  by  the  purchase,  made  jointly  with  her 
mother,  of  the  wardship  of  Holderness,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Aumale  lands  were  situated,  and  the  grant  of  Skipton  Castle  and 
the  honour,  as  well  as  the  manor  of  Pocklington,3  until  the  full 
age  of  the  heirs.  From  1259  t°  1263,  with  the  exception  of  a visit 
to  Paris,  Isabella  seems  to  have  lived  almost  continuously  at 
Rurstwick,  at  that  time  the  caput  of  Holderness,  with  her  mother 
and  children.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  a study  of  the  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  manors  south  of  the  Humber  as  well  as  those  for  York- 
shire (of  which  use  is  made  below)  that  after  1263  the  Countess  tended 


1  On  August  9,  1260,  Isabella  had 
livery  of  her  dower  (Close  Roll  44 
Hen.  Ill,  m.  7;  and  Fine  Roll  47 
Hen.  Ill,  m.  3.  The  lands  had  been 
in  the  King’s  hands  since  June — 
Fine  Roll  44  Hen.  Ill,  m.  7;  and 
Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1259—66,  p.  78).  On 
August  11  the  wardship  but  not  the 
marriage  of  her  sons  Thomas  and 
William  was  committed  to  her  (Close 
Roll  44  Lien.  Ill,  m.  8 — Letters 
patent  of  Isabella  dated  at  Windsor). 
This  involved  merely  the  personal 
custody  of  the  children,  as  the 
technical  wardship  and  marriage  had 
been  granted  to  the  Lord  Edward  on 

October  18,  1260,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  earldom  of  Aumale.  There  was 
never  any  formal  enrolment  of  the 
assignment  of  dower  as  this  was  not 
by  the  Crown  but  by  Edward.  The 

amount  was  disputed  in  1287  and 


never  finally  settled  (Cal.  Fine  Rolls, 
I,  p.  243;  Cal.  Cl.  Rolls,  1279-88,  p. 
497;  I.P.M.,  iv,  349-53,  284,  and  li, 
607,  822).  The  story  in  Flores  Hist., 
ii,  450,  that  the  wardship  was  ori- 
ginally granted  to  Gloucester  cannot 
be  controlled. 

2 This  meant  the  Castle  and  burgh, 
with  the  dependent  vills  of  Papcastre, 
Brettby,  Broughton,  and  Croxton. 
The  baronv  was  divided  into  the  baih- 
wicks  of  Coupland  and  Allerdale, 
which  included  Derwentfells  and  the 
forest  of  Engelwood.  For  the  Castle 
see  J.  F.  Curwen,  F.S.A.,  in  Trans. 
Cumb.  and  Westrn.  Antiq.  and  Arch. 
Soc.,  1916,  pp.  57,  127;  for  Egremont 
Castle,  W.  Jackson,  ib.,  iv,  109;  and 
for  the  descent,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  ib., 
n.s.,  xxix  (1929),  69.  Cf.  Reg.  St. 
Bees,  p.  451  note. 

3 Curia  Regis  Roll,  no.  168,  m.  8. 
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to  live  more  and  more  in  the  South,  spending  long  periods  each  year 
at  Carisbrooke  (Isle  of  Wight)  and  Radston  (Northamptonshire), 
though  she  was  little  in  Devon,  and  possibly  never  in  Cumberland. 

We  are  thus  dealing  for  thirty  years  with  an  absentee  landlord, 
and  though  the  internal  history  of  the  estates  in  Devon,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  etc.,  is  not  here  relevant,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
that  during  this  period  the  Yorkshire  estates  were  closely  connected 
with  Carisbrooke  Castle  as  an  administrative  centre,  that  messengers 
were  constantly  coming  with  letters  and  returning  with  money  to 
different  parts  of  England,  and  that  though  the  reeves  and  bailiffs 
were  local  men,  they  were  subordinate  to  an  Estates-Steward  and 
to  the  itinerant  auditors  sent  out  from  the  household  at  intervals  to 
view  and  hear  the  accounts  for  each  manor  and  bailiwick.  The 
household,  therefore,  will  not  come  much  into  view,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  its  importance. 

At  full  strength  it  must  have  numbered  at  least  50, 1 but 
frequently  it  was  divided,  half  remaining  at  Radston  or  Caris- 
brooke while  Isabella  was  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Its  approach 
meant  increased  activity  at  the  manor  appointed  to  receive  it. 
Rooms  had  to  be  whitewashed,  windows  glazed,  geese  fattened, 
large  supplies  of  fish  and  flesh  and  grain  and  wine  accumulated. 
And  if  after  all  the  Countess  changed  her  mind,  there  would 
be  difficult}/  in  dealing  with  these  stores.  Once  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, when  Isabella  was  expected  at  Radston  but  did  not  come, 
Gilbert  de  Clare  came  instead  " on  account  of  the  wine,”  for  the 
bailiff  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  After  the  War  Isabella 
no  longer  visited  Holderness,  and  vast  supplies  had  to  be  sent 
southwards.  The  bailiff  and  his  men  would  take  a herd  of  deer 
in  the  park  at  Burstwick,  have  them  salted,  and  carted  to  Radston, 
or  through  Radston  to  Breamore  and  the  Island,  in  batches  of  20, 
50,  or  70.  Occasionally  Isabella  hunted  fawns  in  the  Island,2 
though  she  may  have  preferred  to  watch  the  chase  from  the  spot 
still  known  as  “ Queen’s  Bower.”  The  meres  of  Holderness  pro- 
vided much  fish;  bream,  pikerel,  and  pike  were  distributed  to  the 
Abbots  of  Thornton  and  Meaux,  or  to  members  of  the  household. 

We  hear  little  of  Isabella  herself  in  Yorkshire.  We  know  that, 
save  for  a visit  to  Paris  to  claim  the  long-lost  county  of  Aumale  in 
Normandy,  she  spent  the  years  1259-1263  largely  in  Holderness. 
Of  her  children,  Thomas  de  Fortibus,  the  second  son,  was  in  the 
care  of  the  great  baronial  leader  John  Fitz-John  in  1268,  when  he 

1 The  accounts  from  which  this  is  and  cited  as  in  the  next  notes, 
deduced  are  listed  below  (pp.  394-5),  2 984/5. 
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was  fifteen.  The  two  were  together  at  Pocklington,  Harewood, 
and  Burstwick  with  a considerable  retinue.1  The  late  earl  had 
another  son,  described  as  Stephanus  filius  comitis  in  the  accounts, 
but  not  mentioned  in  other  sources.  He  is  heard  of  at  Oxford 
from  Christmas  to  Easter,  1267, 2 3 where  his  expenses  were  4s.  3^. 
Before  this  he  had  had  tutors  at  homeland  in  1271  was  again  at 
school  in  Hedon4. 

( There  is  little  detail  of  Isabella’s  household  when  she  was  in 
the  North,  and  its  more  prominent  members  were  from  the  South 
county.  Agnes  de  Monceaux,  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Monceaux 
of  Barmston  in  Holclerness,5  was  in  Isabella’s  service  from  at  least 
1265  until  1293.  For  her  work  as  “ Agnes  de  Camera  ” or  “ Domi- 
cella  Agnes  ” she  was  in  1282  rewarded  by  a grant  of  the  manor  of 
Craft  and  Crewkerne  in  Dorset,  for  £80  a year,  a payment  which 
was  to  cease  on  Isabella’s  death,  with  reversion  to  the  heirs  of 
Isabella.6  Some  time  after  this  Isabella  bound  herself  to  pay 
Agnes  and  her  heirs  in  tail,  for  her  services,  an  annuity  of  £300  a 
year,  until  she  had  provided  her  with  lands  of  that  value.7  Agnes 
must  have  been  the  chief  lady-in-waiting,  for  it  was  she  who  affixed 
the  seal  to  the  quit-claim  surrendering  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
Crown.  Of  the  other  “ domicelle,”  Marroia,  Christina  de  Nuttle 
(Holderness),  Maline  de  Chilham  (Holderness),  and  Magota  de 
Buckland  (Devon),  are  occasionally  mentioned. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Aveline  the  Countess  came  to  know 
the  Archdeacon  of  Skane.8  He  is  first  heard  of  when  three  of  his 
messengers  brought  presents  to  Isabella  at  Isfield,  the  residence  of 
her  steward,  John  la  Warre.  The  men  must  have  landed  at 
Ravenser  or  Hul],  as  the;y  weie  conducted  from  Holderness  to  Isfield 
by  the  master- warrener,  a trusted  servant.  The  party  arrived  on 
horseback,  with  two  bears  and  twelve  falcons.  In  return  Isabella 
had  an  elaborate  robe9  made  for  the  Archdeacon  and  gave  the 
messengers  forty  shillings.  Next  year  £16  was  sent  from  Denmark, 
an  incident  which  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  this  courteous  ex- 
change of  gifts.  The  same  year  William  de  Insula  and  Godfrey  of 
Denmark  were  given  expensive  robes  trimmed  with  white  wool. 


1 107S/11. 

2 1118/17. 

3 949/3- 

4 “ Solutis  Magistro  Scolar’  de 
Hedon  pro  expensis  Stephani  filii 
Comitis  405."  (1078/12).  The  next 
mention  of  Hedon  Grammar  School 
is  in  1335  (Boyle,  Hedon,  p.  169). 

5 C.P.R.,  1293,  p.  53.  She  had  a 

son  in  1265  (949/3)  • 


6 C.P.R.,  1293,  P-  53- 

7 K.R.M.R.  22  Ed.  I,  m.  51  d Trin. 
term . 

8 Skane,  in  the  South  of  what  is 
now  Sweden,  but  at  that  time  part 
of  Denmark,  is  Skone  in  these 
documents. 

9 The  robe  ccst  £y  - 2 - o (1078/16). 
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their  expenses  and  £4  extra,  and  sent  off  to  Denmark  from  Holder- 
ness.  Godfrey  was  again  in  England  in  1275-6,  and  again  receiver! 
his  expenses  and  a robe  for  the  return  journey.1  If  all  this  has  any 
special  significance  the  key  to  it  is  not  in  the  accounts. 

The  official  side  of  the  household's  activity  is  better  known. 
The  more  important  officials  were  the  Estates-Steward,  usually  a 
knight  of  considerable  landed  wealth,  the  Receiver-General,  who 
was  a clerk  and  sometimes  an  M.A.,  two  Wardrobe  clerks,  and  a 
Steward  of  the  Household,  also  a clerk.  Some  of  the  confidential 
clerks  were  sent  round  to  audit  the  local  accounts.  There  are 
traces  of  the  Council,  upon  which  all  the  persons  just  named  would 
serve,  and  of  an  Exchequer  at  Carisbrooke,  but  there  was  no 
Chancellor,  nor  would  the  extant  charters  of  Isabella  lead  us  to 
expect  an  organised  Chancery. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  household  rolls  extant,  but  the 
local  accounts  are  so  numerous  that  with  care  an  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  amount  for  which  the  Receiver-General  was  responsible. 
The  total  of  payments  to  household  officials  in  the  years  most  fully 
represented  in  the  rolls  is: 

Actual  total  Suggested  total 
1270-1  . . £i,i942  . . £1,900  (i.e.,  -f  700). 

1273-4  . . £i,8623  . . £2,102  (i.e.,  + 240). 

1280-1  ..  h.7043  ••  £1.940  ( „ )• 

This  can  be  compared  with  the  sums  which  Isabella,  according 
to  her  own  statement,4  was  receiving  by  1264.  These  can  be 
analysed  as  follows : 


Dower5 

£500 

Half  two  parts  of  Holderness6 

250 

Inheritance7 

660 

Naseby  (marriage  portion) 

80 

£1.490 

1 1078/14,  15,  16.  A Henry  Bere- 
ward  is  afterwards  spoken  of  as 
Isabella’s  cook. 

2 Isle  of  Wight,  Naseby,  Radston, 
Sevenhampton,  and  Devon  not  in- 
cluded. 

3 These  figures  include  everything 
of  importance  except  Devon,  and 
half  two  parts  of  Holderness  which 
had  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

4 Select  Cases  in  the  Exchequer  of 
Pleas  (Selden  Soc.),  pp.  58-60. 

5 The  dower  lands  in  Holderness, 
Cockermouth,  Radston,  and  Borley 
did  in  fact  yield  about  ^500  a year 


during  the  period  1261  to  1264. 

6 Thomas  de  Normanville  after 
1274  farmed  two-thirds  of  Holderness 
from  the  Crown  for  4420.  The  re- 
ceipts were  about  £ 520 . 

7 This  might  be  distributed  as 
follows:  Isle  of  Wight  (including 
Lymington),  £320]  Harewood  and 
Sevenhampton,  £100.  This  is  a low 
estimate.  In  1178-9  the  earldom  of 
Devon  (with  the  Isle  of  Wight)  was 
farmed  for  /420  a year  (Ramsay, 
Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  England,  p. 
174),  but  it  had  since  then  greatly 
increased  in  value. 
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On  Amice’s  death  in  1284  her  dower  lands  brought  Isabella 
another  £160  a year,  and  Margaret’s  death  in  1292  added  a further 
£220.  During  the  later  years  she  was  receiving  a clear  £2,500. 
There  are  not  many  such  figures  available  for  thirteenth-century 
nobles.  Thomas  of  Lancaster’s  five  earldoms  are,  rather  later, 
said  to  have  provided  him  with  about  £8, 000. 1 On  this  basis  an 
average  earldom,  if  it  could  be  imagined,  would  be  worth  £1,600 
a year  in  cash.  Matthew  Paris  estimated  John  Mansel’s  income  at 
4,000  marks.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  a vast  number 
of  expenses  were  considered  as  local  charges:  the  administration 
and  upkeep  of  the  manors,  the  payment  of  all  local  officials,  the 
expenses  of  all  household  officials  away  from  the  household,  the 
considerable  expenditure  at  Assizes  and  Eyres,  and  the  whole  cost 
of  the  itinerant  household  itself  wherever  it  happened  to  be,  for 
herds  of  deer  or  loads  of  grain,  carts  full  of  livestock  or  fish  went 
out  to  support  it  instead  of  being  sold.2 

The  following  list  shows  the  local  accounts  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  where  they  are  arranged  in  bundles  ( e.g .,  no.  7 in  bundle  no. 
1,078),  from  which  many  of  the  results  presented  below  are  derived. 
The  accounts  of  manorial  and  local  officials  in  each  administrative 
group  were  normally,  on  the  Fortibus  estates,  enrolled  consecutively 
on  one  large  roll  of  membranes  bound  in  Exchequer  fashion. 


Holderness. 


1078/7  Sheriff  alone. 

1078/8  No  Bailiff’s  account. 
1078/9 

1111/16  Bailiff  alone. 

1078/10  partly  duplicated  (April) 

1078/11 

1078/12 

1078/13 

1078/14 

1078/15 

1078/16 

1078/17 


1260-1263  and  a portion  of  1264 

1263-1266 

1266-1267 

1266-1267 

1268-1269  (September) 

1268- 1269 

1269- 1270 

1270- 1271 

1273- 1274 

1274- 1275 

1276- 1277 

1277- 1278 


1 Tout,  Chapters,  ii,  1S5. 

2 Isabella  also  admitted  in  the 
above  case  that  she  had  received  834 
marks  from  the  dower-lands  of  her 
sister-in-law  Margaret  (during  the 
year  1264).  In  .1267  she  agreed  to 
assign  Sevenhampton  to  Margaret, 
if  her  own  goods  should  suffice,  until 
these  arrears  had  been  paid.  As 
pertaining  to  the  Chamberlainship  of 


the  Exchequer  the  manor  should  not 
have  been  alienable,  and  in  fact  the 
accounts,  which  run  from  September, 
1269,  seem  to  show  that  Isabella  was 
in  possession  continuously  from  at 
least  September,  1268.  She  had  also 
seized  Margaret’s  fees,  and  so  prob- 
ably the  Court  of  Walbrook  (cj , 
E.H.R.,  xlvi,  623). 
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1078/18 

1078/19 

1078/20 

1078/21 

i°79/i 

1079/2 

1079/3 

1079/4 

1 079/5 

1079/6 

1079/7 

1079/8  The  counter-roll  of 

1079/9 

1079/10 

1079/11 

1079/12  Fragmentary 

1087/6 

1077/26 

1077/27 


1077/28 

1077/29 

1077/30 


1278- 1279 

1279- 1280 

1280- 1281 

1281- 1282 

1282- 1283 

1283- 1284 

1284- 1285 

1285- 12S6 

1286- 1287 
[c.  1294]1 

1289- 1290 

79/7 

1290- 1291 

1291- 1292 

1292- 1293 
1293 

Skipton. 

May  1266-1271  September. 

Iarewood. 

1266-1269 

1270-1271 

1273-1274 

1277-1279 

1280-1281 

1282-1283 

1286- 1287 

1287- 1288 
1289-1290 


II.  S K I PTO  X- 1 N - CRAVEN  AND  HAREWOOD. 

The  political  history  of  Skipton  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  had  been  held  by 
William  de  Fortibus  III  as  that  part  of  the  Meschin  inheritance 
which  had  descended  with  the  earldom  of  Aumale  since  the  marriage 
of  William  le  Gros  with  Cecily,  daughter  of  Alice  de  Rumelli.2  It 


1 This  is  not  a Min.  Acct.,  and 
though  described  in  the  list  as  of  15 
Ed.  I,  is  obviously  shortly  after 
Isabella’s  death,  as  it  contains  a list 
of  claims  made  by  the  Exchequer 
against  Thomas  de  Normanville, 

steward  of  the  King’s  lands  in  Hol- 
derness,  for  maaors  of  Isabella’s 


dower  and  Withernsea.  The  roll 
does  mention  the  year  15  Ed.  I,  but 
also  53  Hen.  Ill,  and  “ tempore 
Comitisse.” 

2 Alice  de  Rumelli  retained  her 
mother’s  name,  her  father  being 
William  de  Meschines,  lord  of  Coup- 
land. 
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was  as  we  saw  granted  to  Isabella  until  the  full  age  of  the  heirs, 1 
and  retained  by  her  for  two  years  after  the  marriage  of  Aveline, 
as  that  event  took  place  before  the  heiress  was  of  age.2  It  is, 
however,  between  the  death  of  the  last  earl  of  Aumale,  in  May,  1260, 
and  six  years  later  when  the  accounts  begin,  in  May,  1266,  that  the 
tenure  of  the  Castle  is  uncertain. 

On  November  8,  1262,  the  king  confirmed  a grant  by  the  lord 
Edward  of  the  honour  of  Skipton  to  Alexander  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  until  the  full  age  of  the 
heirs,  for  £i,5oo.3  The  relation  which  this  bears  to  the  grant  to 
Isabella  is  not  clear,  but  Alexander  failed  to  pay  the  money.4  At 
some  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Barons’  Wars  in  1263  the 
castle  was  besieged  by  the  royalists  under  John  de  Balliol.5  This 
was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  for  at  first  the  Countess 
was  on  the  King’s  side.  Before  May,  1266,  it  was  retaken  for 
Isabella,  apparently  under  William  Greyndorge.6  It  is  perhaps  in 
the  light  of  these  events  that  we  are  to  understand  an  allusion  to 
the  wardship  as  having  been  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,7 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  connexion  between  both  and  the 
grant  in  1264  to  Henry  de  Montfort  of  the  King’s  claim  to  all  the 
Aumale  lands.  At  the  end  of  March,  1267,  when  the  King  was 
dealing  with  the  Disinherited  who  still  held  out  in  Ely,  the  lord 
Edward  went  North  to  get  Scottish  help.  His  approach  seems  to 
have  caused  some  alarm  at  Skipton,  where  a body  of  archers  and 
men-at-arms  had  been  collected.  The  drawbridge,  the  well,  and 
the  cross-bows  were  mended,  a standard,  a penoncel,  and  quarrels 
were  made.8  The  same  year  the  Castle  was  provisioned  and 
financed  from  Holderness,  and  before  August  the  Curia  militum 
had  yielded  nearly  £80,  more  than  four  times  the  usual  sum.  It  is 
possible  that  Isabella  was  taking  an  aid  of  her  own,  and  is  clear 
that  the  garrison  was  prepared  to  stand  a second  siege.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Ely  new  cross-bows  were  still  being  made,  and  many 
messengers  were  sent  to  “ the  barons,”  once  to  Boroughbridge. 
A balistarius  was  retained  until  at  least  after  Christmas. 


1 Supra  p.  390.  In  October,  1269, 
Isabella  alluded  to  it  as  being  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  the  wardship 
of  the  lands  and  heirs  of  William  de 
Fortibus  (C.R.R.,  no.  193,  m.  13). 

2 Aveline  and  her  husband,  Ed- 
mund of  Lancaster,  had  livery  of 
these  lands,  February  2,  1273  (Cal. 
Cl.  Rolls,  p.  7). 

3 Close  Roll  47  Hen.  Ill,  m.  16. 

4 The  protection  (October  5,  1265) 

for  Alexander  and  Isabella  coming  to 

court  before  Easter,  1266,  may  have 


reference  to  this  (C.P.R.,  1259-66, 
p.  460). 

0 Assize  Roll  1051,  m.  1. 

6 Abbrev.  Plac.  159a. 

7 Royal  Letters,  no.  1788  (cited  in 
Seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper, 
App.  II,  p.  248).' 

8 1087/6.  £30  was  paid  (May- 

September,  1266)  to  Adam  de 
Mohaut.  Between  September,  1266, 
and  August,  1267,  the  garrison  in- 
cluded John  de  Hastings  and  Denis 
de  Wake. 
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Skipton  had  been  held  in  1199  by  the  service  of  twelve  knights, 
and  no  further  enfeoffments  seem  to  have  been  made.  In  1304 
twelve  fees,  three  carucates,  and  one  oxgang  were  attached  to  it.2 
Castle-ward  was  in  1266  still  paid  from  four  fees  in  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Hertfordshire,3  though  no 
further  connection  between  these  fees  and  the  caput  has  been  traced. 
The  castle  was  the  centre  of  a demesne  scattered  between  Skipton 
(six  carucates),  Holm,  Broughton  (four  carucates),  Shibden  (5b 
carucates),  Smellesden,  Appletrewick  (three  carucates),  Bradley 
(six  carucates),  and  Sigglesden  (nine  carucates),  with  a reeve  in  each 
vill.  There  was  a borough  court,  two  fulling-mills,  two  water-mills, 
a dye-house,  two  fairs,  and  a lead-mine.  The  dye-house  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  care  of  Henry  Ferraunt,  who  had  also  the  custody 
of  the  castle  gate  in  fee,  with  the  duty  of  finding  irons  for  all 
prisoners  within  the  castle.4  The  sale  of  grain  brought  in  about 
450  a year.  While  in  Isabella’s  possession  the  castle  and  honour 
was  administered  by  a constable,  who  was  a clerk,  and  whose 
annual  account  as  bailiff  of  the  honour  is  of  great  value.  The 
series  begins  in  1266  with  no  mention  of  superplus  or  arrears — 
which  is  itself  unusual — and  with  one  of  Isabella’s  household  officials 
in  charge.  This  was  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Coun- 
tess had  possession  after  the  dispossession  by  the  royalists. 

Among  the  bailiffs  of  Skipton  at  this  time  Thomas  Sampson  is 
the  most  interesting.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  unpopular  and 
not  too  efficient  man,  who  never  rose  to  the  trusted  position  of 
Auditor  of  Accounts.  After  spending  nine  months  as  Constable 
of  Cockermouth  (November,  1266-August,  1267),  he  was  for  two 
years  Constable  of  Skipton.  Once  during  this  period  he  was 
assaulted  on  account  of  arbitrary  distraint  by  five  of  the  Alta  Ripa 
family  and  three  other  free  tenants  while  he  was  presiding  over 
the  Curia  Militum,  or  court  of  the  honour.5  In  the  same  year  he 
was  assaulted  by  some  citizens  of  York.  As  bailiff  of  Borley  and 
Clopton  in  1275  Sampson  was  no  more  popular,  again  through  an 


1 The  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  i, 
77- 

2 Kirkby’s  Quest,  p.  243.  For  tlie 
subsequent  history  of  the  honour  see 
The  Clifford  Family,  by  J.  W.  Clay, 
F.S.A.,  ante,  xviii,  355-410. 

3 949/3-4.  See  The  Dunstaple 
Chartulary,  ed.  Fowler,  note  115,  for 
the  later  descent  of  these  fees,  and 
cf.,  V.C.H.  Beds.,  hi,  2S4,  395. 

4 In  1269  3s.  was  spent  in  a dye 
bought  for  the  use  of  Flenry  Fer- 

raunt, for  whom  see  Cal.  I.P.M.,  iv, 


235-6,  Cal.  Misc.  Inq.,  no.  2027,  and 
ante,  xxxvii,  147.  B.M.  Lands.  MS. 
424,  fob  123a  (the  Meaux  chartulary), 
gives  a charter  [1220-40]  to  Warner 
of  Preston,  dyer,  of  Hedon,  where 
cloth  was  being  manufactured  in 
1276  (Poulson,  ii,  108).  There  were 
four  dye-houses  at  Cockermouth. 

6 C.R.R.  193,  m.  13;  and  E.  13/11, 
ms.  3 d,  9,  i8<7. 

1 The  action  is  on  E.  13/6,  m.  1,  11  d. 
See  further  pleas  in  E.  368/52,  m.  5 <7, 
53,  m.  21. 
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arbitrary  distraint.1  But  he  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to 
the  Countess,  for  he  received,  in  addition  to  his  fee,  a gift  of  ten 
marks,  and  next  year  became  bailiff  of  Harewood.  Yet  after  he 
left  office  he  refused  to  render  account  for  any  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  under  his  care,  and  was  from  that  time  no  further 
employed. 

Attached  to  the  honour  of  Skipton2  by  merely  feudal  ties,  the 
manor  of  Borley  in  Essex  formed  at  this  time  part  of  an  adminis- 
trative group  with  Clopton,  Radston,  Naseby,  and  Whitchurch 
(in  Oxfordshire).  In  1260  Borley  passed  to  Isabella  as  part  of  her 
dower,3  but  about  1264  she  granted  it,  with  Clopton  and  Falkenham4 
in  Suffolk,  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Fanecurt,  a member  of  her  mother’s 
household.5  Geoffrej^  retained  them,  in  satisfaction  of  debts,  until 
1269,  when  Isabella  recovered  them  by  an  action  in  which  she 
stated  that  the  time  of  the  grant  was  inopportune.6  The  details 
of  the  transactions  which  had  led  to  this  are  not  known,  though 
as  Geoffrey  acted  for  Isabella  in  the  matter  of  the  wardship  of 
Holderness  it  may  have  been  this.  Besides  some  small  payments 
to  him,7  there  is  mention  of  delivery  by  him  to  the  merchants  of 
Fucca  (who  were  bankers  for  the  Ford  Edward)  of  nearly  a thousand 
marks  which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  the  sheriff  of  Holderness.8 

The  estate  which  Isabella  recovered  was  an  important  one. 
Above  the  reeve,  who  as  usual  on  the  Fortibus  estates  was  kept  in 
office  for  a period  of  years,  was  a bailiff  who  had  also  charge  of 
Clopton.  There  is  no  mention  at  either  place  of  a manor-house 
of  any  importance,  nor  of  any  visit  by  Isabella.  Each  was  merely 
a farm  for  the  produce  of  grain.  The  sales  grew  larger  year  by 
Year — at  Borley,  where  there  were  300  acres  in  demesne,  they  were 
£37  12s.  2 Id.  in  1276,  £40  13s.  8^d.  in  1281,  £64  16s.  8d.  in  1282. 
The  grain  seems  to  have  been  sold  locally,  and  the  money  was  taken 
to  the  household  or  wherever  it  might  be  needed,  to  Fondon, 


1 Rot.  Hund.,  ii,  189;  and  1118/19. 

2 Cal.  I.P.M.  Hen.  Ill,  no.  471; 
Rot.  Hund.,  i,  158.  For  the  well- 
known  extent  see  The  Manor  of 
Borley,  A.D.  1308,  by  G.  F.  Beau- 
mont, F.S.A.,  in  Trans.  Essex  Arch. 
Soc.  (1927),  xviii,  254.  The  account 
rolls  mention  extents  of  1269  and 
1275,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
survived. 

3 1118/15.  It  was  in  the  King’s 

hands  for  60  days.  Mr.  Nichols,  in 

Essex  Arch.  Journ.,  xix,  60,  remarks 

that  "in  1278  it  [Borley]  came  into 

the  hands  of  the  King,”  and  cites 

P.R.O.  Misc.  Accts.  837,  no.  2.  The 


Misc.  Accts.  do  not  run  as  far  as  837. 
The  reference  should  be  to  Min. 
Acct.  837/2,  which  shows  that  in 
1288  (not  1278)  the  manor  was  in  the 
possession  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
(not  the  King). 

4 There  was  only  one  carucate  in 
demesne  here.  Cf.  Farrer,  Fees,  i,  113. 

5 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  (1266-1272),  p. 
358;  Cal.  I.P.M.,  ii,  no.  44;  cp. 
Ca.  Pat.  Rolls  (1247-51),  p.  114. 

6 C.R.R.,  no.  185,  m.  12;  187,  m.  6, 
Cp.  Jacob,  Baronial  Rebellion,  pp 
154.  215. 

7 949/3  (Radston). 

8 1078/7. 
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Winchester,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  delivered  to  the  merchants  of 
Lucca,  with  whom  Isabella  had  many  dealings. 

From  her  grandmother,  the  heiress  of  Warin  Fitzgerald,  Isabella 
inherited,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  estates  attached  to  one 
of  the  Chamberlainships  of  the  Exchequer — the  manor  of  Seven- 
hampton,  which  she  granted  to  her  agent,  Adam  de  Stratton,  and 
part  of  the  Curcy  lands,  including  Harewood,  which  Avice  de  Curcy 
had  had  as  her  share  of  the  Meschin  inheritance.  Harewood,  above 
the  river  Wharf e,  eight  miles  from  Leeds,  was  held  from  the  King 
for  one  fee.  As  there  was  no  bailiff  of  fees  in  Yorkshire  scutage 
was  normally  paid  through  the  manorial  account,  from  which  we 
learn  that  in  1279  ^ie  ^ees  pertaining  to  the  manor  paid  £5  19s.  10 \d., 
and  this  indicates  (at  £2  the  fee)  almost  exactly  three  fees.1  It  was 
an  important  manor,  worth  a clear  £100  per  annum,  with  a bailiff 
of  its  own  who  received  £10  and  £4  in  robes.  The  receipts  were 
made  up,  in  round  numbers,  from  rents  (£30),  the  “ issues  of  the 
manor  ” (£20),  the  sale  of  grain  (£25),  the  tallage  of  76  bondsmen 
(£20),  and  the  borough  of  Harewood  (£10).  The  cash  surplus  was 
delivered  by  the  reeve  and  his  clerk  in  sums  of  £40  to  £70  to  the 
bailiff  of  Holderness  at  Burstwick,  which  was  the  local  Receipt  for 
Cockermouth,  Skipton,  Harewood,  and  Holderness,  or  to  the  Re- 
ceiver of  the  Household,  or  occasionally  the  Estates'  Steward. 
The  payments  were  by  the  Steward's  order,  and  the  vouchers,  as 
elsewhere  under  this  system,  were  in  the  form  of  tallies.  There 
must  have  been  a considerable  residence  here — though  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  late  fourteenth-century  fortified  manor- 
house  are  said  to  reveal  no  traces  of  an  earlier  structure2 — for  the 
accounts  speak  of  a camera  militum,  which  is  found  in  other 
important  thirteenth-century  manors.3 

Isabella  had  other  manors  in  demesne,  as  Naseby4  and  Whit- 
church,5 which  had  no  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  estates 
beyond  the  tie  of  personal  overlordship,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  subject  to  the  same  stewards  and  auditors.  The  only  other 
Yorkshire  property  was  the  little  manor  of  Kirkby  Overblow, 
worth  about  £10  a year,  demised  to  Isabella  on  May  28,  1281,  by 
Robert  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.6 

1 Cf.  Yorks.  Inq.,  p.  92.  335)-  She  retained  the  manor  on  her 

2 The  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal  (1912),  husband’s  death,  though  her  title  was 

pp.  176-9;  cf.  ib.,  pp.  150-8.  disputed  by  the  de  Clares,  to  whom 

3 Cf.  998/24,  1007/4.  Naseby  reverted  on  her  death  (Cal. 

4 Naseby  was  granted  by  Richard  I.P.M.,  iii,  241;  iv,  317;  Rot.  Hund., 
de  Clare  to  William  de  Fortibus  in  i,  7). 

free  marriage  with  Isabella,  to  hold  5 Whitchurch  was  held  in  demesne 
to  him  and  his  heirs  by  her.  In  1293  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford  (Extent 
Isabella  alluded  to  this  in  a release  to  in  Rot.  Hund.,  ii,  775). 

Selby  Abbey  (B.M.  Add.  Ch.  22,  c 1077/27. 
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III.  HOLDERNESS. 

i.  The  Island  of  Holderness. 

4 he  wapentake  of  Holderness  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
sea  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Hull,  which  flows  into  the  Humber, 
and  on  both  banks  of  which  is  situated  the  modern  town  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  Earl’s  dyke, 
which  runs  from  the  sea  to  the  river  Hull.  It  was  thus  natural  to 
describe  the  wapentake  as  an  “ island.”1  In  Domesday  it  is  never 
called  a wapentake,  but  simply  f‘  Heldreness  ” or  " Heldrenessire.” 
Tike  many  other  Yorkshire  wapentakes  it  was  formed  by  grouping 
together  the  former  hundreds.  There  were  three  of  these,  North, 
Middle,  and  South,2  which  lasted  on  as  bailiwicks  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  administra- 
tion of  police.3 *  In  each  a sheriff’s  tourn  court  was  held.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  this  was  held  for  the  southern  bailiwick  at 
Keyingham,  but  in  the  thirteenth  it  was  at  Ringburghd  Beyond, 
however,  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  the  thirteenth-century  toum 
must  remain  a mystery.  We  are  not  allowed  to  believe,  according 
to  the  jurors  at  the  eyre  of  1293,  in  frankpledge  in  Yorkshire,  and 
some  have  concluded  that  the  tourn,  when  it  is  found  in  Yorkshire, 
was,  as  at  Wakefield,  a purely  seignorial  court.5  Whatever  its 
nature,  it  was  quite  distinct  from  the  court  of  the  wapentake  at 
Hedon.  Possibly  the  old  hundredal  police  jurisdiction  lasted  on 
after  the  formation  of  the  wapentake.  These  pre-Conquest  hun- 
dreds had  each  had  one  large  manor — Skipsea  or  Cleton  in  the 
north,  Aldborough  in  the  centre,  and  Burstwick  in  the  south. 
Burstwick  had  belonged  to  Tostig,  Cleton  to  Harold,  and  Ald- 
borough to  Ulf.6  With  the  exception  of  Keyingham,  which  had 
belonged  to  Torverd,  the  other  manors  of  Dru  de  la  Beuvriere’s  fee 
(Kilnsea,  Withernsea,  Mappleton,  Hornsea,  and  Easington)  had 
belonged  to  Morcar,  the  successor  of  Tostig  in  the  Earldom  of 
Northumbria.7  Some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centmy  the  manor  of  Mappleton  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 


1 Chroyi.  de  Melsa,  i,  89. 

2 D.B.,  I,  fol.  304.  There  is  a 
useful  map  in  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  140, 
but  the  northern  boundary  of  South 
hundred  is  inaccurately  given.  The 
statistics  will  be  found  ib.,  ii,  189. 

3 Poulson,  Holderness,  i,  157,  161. 

Poulson’s  excursions  into  general 

history  are  worthy  of  note.  Referring 

to  the  Tourn  he  says,  “ The  sheriff’s 
tourn  is  very  ancient,  incident  to  his 
office.  At  first  it  was  erected  by  the 

Conqueror  and  called  the  King’s 


Bench  ” (i,  156-7). 

4 The  entry  “ in  turno  vicecomitis  ” 
has  been  noticed  twice,  against  ex- 
penses of  6 d.  and  4 d.  (1078/1$,  20). 
There  was  a camera  militmn,  an  aula, 
and  chapel  at  Ringburgh. 

5 Morris,  The  Frankpledge  System, 
P-  52. 

6 See  Dodsworth’s  Aldborough 
church  notes  in  his  MS.  49  (Bod.  Lib.). 

7 D.B.,  i,  fols.  323-5V.  For  an 
analysis  of  Dru’s  fee  see  V.C.H. 
Yorks.,  ii,  171. 
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Bras  family,  but  otherwise  these  manors  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  lords  of  Holderness. 

In  1086  none  other  besides  Dru  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  a large  number  of  berewicks  here  since  before  the  Con- 
quest, had  lands  in  Holderness.  The  type  of  manorial  structure 
found  in  the  Danelaw,  admirably  described  by  Professor  Stenton1 — • 
the  central  manor,  with  its  appendant  berewicks,  and  outlying 
soke — is  here  apparent.  We  find  the  same  arbitrary  T.R.E. 
values,  based,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  manors,  upon  an  eight- 
pound  unit,  and  the  same  enormous  reductions  in  value  are  reported 
to  have  taken  place. 

The  caput  of  this  fee,  and  of  the  later  Earldom  of  Aumale,  was 
not  originally  Burstwick,  but  Skipsea,  the  baronial  castle,  which  was 
•ordered  to  be  rased  after  the  rebellion  for  which  the  Bytham  scutage 
was  paid  (1221).  To  Skipsea  castle-ward  continued  to  be  paid 
in  the  later  middle  ages,  though  there  was  certainly  no  longer  a 
castle  there.2  It  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  that  rebellion  that 
the  Earls  of  Aumale  removed  the  seat  of  their  seignory  to  Burst- 
wick,3 where  there  must  have  been  a considerable  mansion  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a castle,  and  it  is  never  so  described  in  the  accounts. 
When  the  lordship  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Constables,4  whose 
heir  still  holds  it,  the  seat  passed  from  Burstwick  to  Burton  Con- 
stable, the  present  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Holderness.  The 
castle  of  Skipsea,  assigned  by  the  Meaux  chronicle  to  the  period  of 
Dru  de  la  Beuvriere5  is  mentioned  in  charters  perhaps  under  Earl 
Stephen  in  1115,  and  certainly  by  1162.6  At  the  time  when  Skipsea 
was  built  the  “ Island  ” of  Holderness  was  even  more  difficult  of 
access  than  it  was  in  the  later  middle  ages.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  sufficient  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  stream 
at  Hull  to  think  that  an  adequate  defence  had  been  provided 


1 F.  M.  Stenton,  Types  of  Manorial 
Structure  in  the  northern  Danelaw 
{ Oxford  Social  and  Legal  Studies, 
1910). 

2 In  Yorks.  Inq.,  p.  83,  castle-ward 
is  extended  at  40s.,  but  was  worth  in 
practice  59s.  4 \d.  (1089/19,  1281). 
When  in  Isabella’s  hands  payments 
(varying  from  2.d.  to  2s.  6 d.)  were 
made,  to  a total  of  31s.  6 \d.  (1078/13, 
1270). 

3 L’ Anson,  following  Poulson,  says 

(op.  cit.,  p.  360)  that  this  was  about 

1250.  Boyle  ( Hedon , p.  42)  asserts 
that  “ as  early  as  the  reign  of  John 
[Burstwick]  became  the  residence  of 

VOL.  XXXI 


the  lords  of  the  Seignory.”  One  or 
two  early  charters  show  that  it  was  a 
residence,  but  not  necessarily  the 
residence.  There  is  no  evidence  on 
the  point. 

4 In  1558. 

5 W.  L’ Anson,  Skipsea  Castle, 
Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  xxiv,  359. 
The  deed  is  in  Farrer,  Yorkshire 
Charters,  iii,  no.  1304.  The  crux  “ et 
de  castello  de  Aldeburgo  ” may  be 
taken  (as  by  Poulson,  ii,  3)  to  refer  to 
Aldborough,  where  Ulf  probably  had 
a castle. 

6 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  iii,  no.  1307. 
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against  the  coming  of  messengers  from  the  king.1  There  was  only 
one  other  bridge  even  in  1826, 2 and  access  to  the  Lincolnshire 
estates  had  been  always  by  the  ferry  at  Paulfleet,  a mile  or  two 
below  the  town  of  Hull.3  The  castle  of  Skipsea  was  the  key  to 
the  wapentake,  and  the  tentative  suggestion  may  be  made  that 
it  was  built  at  a time  when  Ulfs  castle  of  Aldborough  had  not  yet 
surrendered.4  In  plan  it  closely  resembles  Kenilworth  and  was 
“ eminently  defensible/’5  But  from  the  beginning  Burstwick  must 
have  been  the  administrative  centre  of  gravity,  and  probably  was 
used  by  the  earls  as  their  residence  in  time  of  peace.  There  was 
no  fear  of  sudden  attack  from  without,  and  consequently  no  need 
of  a strongly  fortihed  building.  Conceivably,  however,  Earl  Od<> 
had  lived  for  some  time  at  Aldborough  and  only  built  Skipsea 
when  the  former  castle  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  “ lost  towns 
of  the  Humber  ” and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

With  the  history  of  the  Earls  of  Aumale  we  are  not  concerned,0- 
but  the  continual  development  that  must  have  taken  place  between 
the  time  of  Dru  and  the  days  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  Romans  left  practically  no  traces  in  the  wapentake. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  Holderness  was  “ a vast  undrained  marsh,, 
and  practically  uninhabitable.”7  The  gradual  rise  can  only  have 
come  from  prolonged  efforts  to  drain  and  till  the  heavy  alluvium 
from  seignorial  initiative  as  displayed  in  Earl’s  Dyke.  If  manors 
were  lost  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  more  was  gained  by  land 
re-claimed  from  the  Humber.  A glance  at  the  map  shows  to  what 
extent  the  demesne  lands  were  clustered  in  the  south.  At  some- 


1 This  was  done,  according  to  the 
Meaux  Chronicle  (ii,  107),  c.  1267. 
The  graphic  account  there  given 
seems  to  represent  the  tradition  cur- 
rent about  1400  of  the  refusal  of  the 
men  of  the  wapentake  to  serve  in 
Scotland,  which  really  occurred, 
perhaps,  early  in  Edward  Ill’s  reign. 
As  related  the  story  has  obviously 
been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  the  monastery,  whose  sub- 
prior was  the  agent  through  whom 
terms  were  made  with  the  king.  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  in  Sutton-in-H older - 
ness  (Hull,  1896),  p.  46,  follows  the 
Meaux  Chronicle. 

2 Poulson,  op.  tit.,  p.  306.  This 
bridge  was  at  North  Frodingham. 

3 For  the  sergeanty  of  finding 
sailors  for  the  passage  see 

viii,  no.  174;  ix,  nos.  71,  216  (p.  192), 
217  (pp.  I93>  194))  226  (P-  2 1 9) • 

4 The  present  church  of  Ald- 

borough, dedicated  to  St.  Bartholo- 


mew, is  in  part  twelfth-century,  and 
is  not  the  original  church  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
was  probably  the  work  of  IJlf,  accord- 
ing to  a stone  bearing  an  A.-S. 
inscription  and  incorporated  in  the 
later  church  (Poulson,  op.  tit.,  ii, 
6,  14). 

5  V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  38. 

0 It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
earl  William  de  Fortibus,  “ the  first 
with  whom  the  title  had  borne  an 
exclusively  English  significance  ” 
(Enc.  Brit.),  had  lands  in  Poitou 
with  which  the  connection  lasted  on 
into  the  second  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  (Rot.  Lit.  Claus.,  p. 
356  b).  Stapleton’s  argument  that 
the  family  of  Fortibus  took  their 
name  from  Fors  in  Poitou,  queried 
by  G.E.C.  (i,  353,  note  (h)  ),  is  thus- 
justified. 

7 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  74. 
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date  before  1260  land  within  the  soke  of  Burstwick,  not  mentioned 
in  the  Survey,  was  placed  under  cultivation.  It  was  known  as 
Little  Humber,  and  there  the  Constables  had  in  the  nineteenth 
century  an  estate  of  500  acres.  To  Isabella  it  was  worth  about 
£50  from  the  sale  of  grain,  but  that  the  struggle  with  the  waves 
was  not  yet  ended  is  shown  plainly  enough  by  the  entry  “ in  XV 
pertic’  fossat’  mariiT  reparandis  et  securandis  iijs.  id.  et  dim."1 
Hedon,  too,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  carved  out  of  the  manors 
of  Preston  and  Burstwick,  “ owes  its  origin  to  the  old  earls  of 
Albemarle.  They  planted  the  town  and  fostered  its  earl}7  growth."2 
When  the  land  had  been  given  to  Odo  of  Champagne,  it  had  been, 
according  to  fourteenth-century  tradition,  extremely  unfruitful 
and  sterile  and  yielded  nothing  but  oats.3  The  benefits  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  perspicacity  of 
the  overlords  are  plain,  and  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  history  of  Ravenser  Odd.4 


2.  Ravenser  Odd. 

Here5 *  we  are  privileged  to  watch  the  birth,  growth, 
and  total  disappearance  of  a borough,  all  within  the  space  of  a 
century.  Built  upon  an  island  cast  up  by  the  sea  about  a mile 
from  the  shore,  the  little  town  needed  constant  vigilance  to  keep 
its  defences  in  repair  against  the  combined  assaults  of  the  Humber 
coming  down  in  flood  and  the  tide  as  it  swept  in  from  the  North 
Sea.  The  story  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  contemporaries. 

“ Forty  years  ago  a certain  ship  was  cast  away  on  Raveren- 
serod,  where  there  was  no  house  then  built,  which  ship  a certain 
person  appropriated  to  himself,  and  from  it  made  for  himself 


1 1078/9. 

2 J.  R.  Boyle,  History  of  Hedon,  p. 
9- 

3 Chron.  de  Melsa  (R.S.),  i,  90. 

4 Professor  Tout’s  remarks  ( Chap- 

ters, iv,  296-7)  upon  the  advantages 

accruing  to  the  inhabitants  of  cham- 
ber estates  are,  with  reference  to 
Holderness  of  dubious  value.  “ The 

King’s  powerful  protection  saved  his 
tenants  from  the  damage  wrought  on 
them  by  a neighbouring  landholder, 
protected  their  lands  from  inunda- 
tion, by  improving  the  water-courses, 
and  liberally  dispensed  manumis- 
sions to  the  bond-tenants  in  return 
for  fines  of  fixed  amount.  ” We  hear 
nothing  at  all  of  damage  wrought  on 
the  inhabitants  by  neighbouring 
landholders  under  Isabella;  the  lords 


of  Holderness  had  constantly  im- 
proved the  water-courses,  and  manu- 
missions at  a fixed  rate  can  be 
paralleled  easily  enough  from  the 
archives  of  other  needy  powers  and 
potentates,  e.g.,  the  city  of  Florence, 
and  the  King  of  France.  The  £15 
required  for  manumission  was  about 
three  times  the  fine  for  re-entry  after 
flight  under  Isabella.  On  the  other 
hand  Edward  III  certainly  improved 
the  custom  of  Bond-Burstwick.  Of 
more  value  to  the  inhabitants  was, 
probably,  Edward  I’s  charter  dis- 
warrening  Holderness  in  1281. 
C.Ch.R.,  ii,  252;  cp.  Poulson,  i,  42. 

5  In  the  early  accounts  it  is  Le 
Hod,  but  from  c.  1265  Lod  or 
Raverenserod. 
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a cabin  which  he  inhabited  for  some  time,  that  there  he  received 
ships  and  merchants,  and  sold  them  meat  and  drink,  and  after- 
wards others  began  to  dwell  there;  and  they  say  that  thirty 
years  ago  there  were  no  more  than  four  houses  there."1 
The  town  cannot  have  been  long  in  existence  before  1240,  when 
William  de  Fortibus  was  granted  the  toll  of  the  fair.  In  1261  it 
still  paid  only  £7  to  the  sheriff  of  Holderness.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  century  the  abbey  of  Meaux  claimed  to  have  acquired  half  an 
acre  there  between  1235-49.2  From  the  first  it  is  probable  that 
the  sixteen  oxgangs  of  which  the  place  later  consisted  were  de- 
fended from  the  sea.3  The  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  arose 
from  fishing  and  traffic  with  “ foreign  merchants."  Herrings  were 
sold  to  the  Countess  by  the  thousand  and  a hall  was  built  where 
fishermen  might  dry  their  nets.  To  capture  the  old-established 
trade  of  Grimsby  and  Scarborough  the  men  would  row  out  in  their 
little  boats  and  entice  the  merchant-vessels  to  their  port,  saying 
that  Grimsby  men  had  grown  lax  in  the  settlement  of  debts  and 
would  only  offer  half  the  price.  In  this  conflict  between  the  royal 
and  the  seignorial  burgh  the  latter  was  victorious.  The  men  of 
Grimsby,  already  suffering  from  the  competition  of  Hull,  complained 
of  this  outrageous  habit  of  forestalling,  and  brought  an  action 
coram  rege  for  damages  of  £5,000.  This  unusual  case,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Grimsby  v.  thirty-seven  men  of  Ravenser,  resulted  in  the 
judgment  that  forestalling  was  not  a trespass  against  the  King’s 
peace.4  The  privileges  of  the  burgesses  are  only  partly  revealed. 
They  had  their  fair,  their  market  every  day,  a mayor,  and  a court. 
They  probably  had  also  that  characteristic  of  burgage  tenure, 
freedom  of  devise,  and  they  had  usurped  before  1276  the  right 
exercised  by  royal  burghs  of  distraining  for  debt  upon  the  fellow 
citizens  of  foreign  merchants.  In  1285  royal  letters  patent  were 
obtained,  granting  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  bread  and  ale 
within  the  town,  to  abolish  foreign  competition.  But  the  mayor5 
accounted  to  Isabella  de  Fortibus  for  the  pleas  and  perquisites  of 
the  court,  the  toll  of  the  market  and  fair,  the  rents  of  assize,  and 
for  the  money  laid  out  by  her  agents  on  maritime  defences  or  for 


1 Chanc.  Inq.  Misc.  I,  no.  1512; 
cp.  Yorks.  Inq.,  p.  216. 

2 Chron.  de  Melsa  (R.S.),  ii,  29-30; 
iii,  1 2 1— 2.  A graphic  description. 

3 Kirkby’s  Quest  ( Surtees  Soc.),  xlix, 
375- 

4 Boyle,  Lost  Towns  of  the  Humber, 
pp.  17-18,  citing  Coram  Rege  Roll, 
Mich.  Term,  18  Ed.  I,  no.  130. 

Forestalling  was  forbidden  in  many 


towns  (Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  i,  170,  et 
seq.). 

5  The  names  of  the  mayors  are 
John  Grimal,  1268-70;  John  of 

Lincoln,  1270-74;  Richard  of  Dert- 
ford,  1274-77;  John  of  Lincoln, 

1 277 — 7Q ; William  Warren,  1279-81; 
Peter  ad  Mare,  1281-83;  Hugh  de 

Cotes,  1284-86;  Walter  de  Selby, 

1289-92. 
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the  wages  of  the  clerk  of  the  fair.1  Toll  was  taken,  too,  of  all  who 
came  to  dry  their  nets  at  Ravenser.2 

The  rapid  growth  in  prosperity  can  be  traced  with  sureness, 
from  the  amounts  paid  by  the  mayor  to  the  sheriff  of  Holderness. 
Gradually  the  sum  creeps  up  from  £5 — £7  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  1260,  to  £12  in  1270,  £26  2s.  in  1271,  £38  17s.  in  1278, 
£48  in  1281,  with  a gradual  rise  to  £6 7 17s.  5 d.  about  1307.  In 
1299,  about  fifty  years  since  the  place  was  first  inhabited,  the  bur- 
gesses were  rich  enough  to  offer — -and  to  pay  within  four  years — 
300  marks  for  a royal  charter.  In  1304-5  they  first  sent  members 
to  Parliament.  During  the  next  forty  years  they  appear  in  the 
usual  role  of  a medieval  burgh,  sending  men  and  ships  to  Scotland 
or  the  siege  of  Calais.3  But  in  the  latter  year  the  end  was  at  hand ; 
two  parts  of  the  town  had  been  carried  away  by  the  water  and  the 
inhabitants  were  leaving  daily.  Next  year  the  situation  had  not 
improved.  Between  1356  and  1367  the  town  was  completely 
abandoned  and  the  sea  reclaimed  its  own. 

3.  The  Manors. 

The  thirteenth-century  Fortibus  demesne  in  Holderness  con- 
sisted, then,  of  Burstwick,  Kilnsea,  Withernsea,  Hornsea,  Cleton, 
Easington,  Keyingham,  Little  Humber,  Ravenser  Odd,  and  the 
burgh  of  Hedon.  These  were,  under  Isabella,  administered  by  the 
sheriff  or  bailiff  of  Holderness,  who  was  at  all  times  distinct  from 
the  bailiff  of  the  wapentake  court  and  from  the  “ bailiff  of  the 
sergeanty  ” alias  the  sergeant,  alias  the  coroner.  Beneath  the 
sheriff  were  the  four  warreners,  i.e.,  two  land-bailiffs,  and  two 
water-bailiffs  for  Lamwith  stream  (which  divided  the  middle  from 
the  north  hundred);  a forester  at  “ Totele  a gardener,  janitor, 
and  two  grooms  at  Burstwick;  the  stock-keeper  and  half  a dozen 
shepherds;  the  manorial  reeves  and  their  subordinates.  The  three 
hundreds  are  thus  not  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  seignorial 
administration:  Burstwick  seems  to  have  cut  across  two  of  them. 

Some  confusion  is  introduced  into  this  relatively  clear  system 
by  a document,  which  cannot  be  dated  with  accuracy  but  which 
relates  to  the  manors  mentioned  above,  containing  the  following 
note:  Besides  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a capital  bailiff  and  a 

clerk  at  Burstwick,  a capital  bailiff  at  the  four  manors  towards 

1 " In  allocacione  pro  mot’  de  Hod  The  fair  was  only  supposed  to  last 
faciend’  per  breve  comitisse  ivli  for  15  days,  but  the  clerk  stayed  five 
xiijs.”  (1118/16,  1266-7).  “ tn  stang-  weeks  to  collect  the  toll. 

no  fac’  et  afirmando  ante  ostium  aule  3 For  details  see  Boyle,  Lost  Towns 
x<L”  1078/8,  1265.  of  the  Humber. 

2 Rot.  Hand.,  i,  264,  292,  380,  402. 
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the  east,  and  a capital  bailiff  at  Skipsea.”1  A bailiff  of  Easington, 
the  natural  caput  for  the  four  manors  towards  the  east,  occurs  in 
the  earliest  sheriff’s  account,  but  is  not  found  later,  and  no  bailiff 
of  Skipsea  has  been  discovered.  The  scheme  sounds  like  a project 
1 or  administration  under  the  Crown  steward.  A comparison  of 
the  figures,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  with  a schedule  of  stock  of 
1307, 2 shows  that  in  the  latter  year  a considerable  portion  of  the 
demesne  was  being  let  at  farm,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  account 
of  1305.3  But  the  document  has  also  this  feature  of  interest,  that 
under  Burstwick  we  have  100  oxen  for  ten  ploughs,  while  the 
indenture  of  stock  allots  four  ploughs  to  Burstwick,  three  to 
Keyingham,  and  three  to  Little  Humber,  and  proportionately  the 
same  number  of  oxen.  This  suggests  the  interesting  conclusion 
that  although  Keyingham  was  in  1086  described  as  a separate  manor, 
it  was  in  fact  regarded  as  appendant  to  Burstwick.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  figures  for  the  tallage  of  Holderness,  which  are  as  follows : 


Burstwick 

40s. 

Kilnsea 

IOOS. 

Withernsea 

40s. 

Skipsea  and  Cleton 

IOOS. 

Easington  and  Dimilton 

IOOS. 

Burton 

40s. 

Skeftling,  Lelley  and  Dyke  . . 

20s. 

£22^ 


The  tallage  figures  would  obviously  not  omit  Little  Humber, 
and  still  less  Keyingham,  with  its  30  villeins.  They  must  be  sought 
under  Burstwick,  the  light  assessment  of  which  is  to  be  explained 
partly  by  the  intimate  relationship  in  which  it  stood  to  the  lords 
of  Holderness  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  tallage 
was  probably  customary  before  Little  Humber  came  into  existence. 


1 Rentals  and  Surveys,  17/9,  an  in- 
complete extent  “ temp.  Edward  I ” 
(before  1270  or  after  1293),  giving  the 
number  of  oxen  and  horses  necessary 
pro  bene  colenda.  and  the  number  of 
cows,  bulls  and  sheep  which  each 
manor  potest  sustinere. 

2 Min.  Acct.  1079/19  (29  Sept.  I Ed. 
2)  shows  300  deer  at  Burstwick,  about 
3,000  sheep  at  Keyingham,  133  oxen 
for  4 ploughs  at  Burstwick,  3 at  Cleton, 

3 at  Keyingham,  and  3 at  Little 
Humber.  The  total  of  sheep  was 
only  4,860. 

3 In  1305  210J  acres  of  arable,  92 


acres  of  meadow  at  Burstwick,  and 
230  acres  of  meadow  and  99  acres  of 
pasture  at  Ridgemont  were  let  in 
for  nearly  £40  (Min.  Acct.  1079/17). 
We  may  be  fairly  certain  from  Cal.  Ch. 
Rolls  I V (p.  470),  which  mentions  200 
acres  of  land  and  92  acres  of  meadow 
in  demesne  of  Burstwick  at  Skeckling, 
Lelley  Dikes,  and  Estanwick,  that 
only  the  outlying  berewiks  were  being 
farmed. 

4  Rentals  & Surveys,  no.  730.  The 
tallage  appears  yearly  in  the  accounts 
as  “ customary  aid.” 
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The  hamlets  of  Thome  and  Camerton,  within  the  parish  of  Pauli, 
are  in  the  soke  of  Burst  wick,  and  Little  Humber  being  in  the  same 
parish  might  naturally  be  included  under  that  head.  But  in 
Domesday  Preston  included  eleven  oxgangs  of  the  soke  of  Burst- 
wick,1 2  and  this,  too,  is  omitted  in  the  tallage  and  in  the  survey 
just  mentioned.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  although 
in  Domesday  Burstwick  and  its  soke  included  “ Lelley  and  Dyke,” 
by  the  time  that  the  tallage  became  customary  they  may  not  have 
been  so  regarded,  and  although  Keyingham  is  not  returned  as  in 
the  soke  of  Burstwick  it  was  probably  quickly  attracted  thereto 
owing  to  its  proximity.3 

The  position  from  1260-1293  seems  then  to  be  that  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  Preston,  Keyingham,  and  Little  Plumber  are 
separate  manors,  rendering  separate  accounts,  and  each  with  its 
own  hall-moot.4  Yet  for  purposes  of  tallage  and  division  into 
bailiwicks  they  are  members  of  Burstwick.  More  important  than 
this,  the  tenurial  bond  was  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  them  to 
Burstwick  for  the  election  of  reeves  (which  in  later  centuries  was  by 
rotation).  If  a reeve  proved  himself  competent  he  was  kept  in 
office  or  moved  from  one  post  to  another.  Peter  Rira  was  reeve  of 
Kayingham,  Stock-keeper,  and  reeve  of  Little  Humber  in  turn. 
Peter  de  Sniphou  was  reeve  of  Little  Humber,  1264-6,  Kayingham, 
1266-7,  Stock-keeper,  1270,  Receiver  of  Holderness,  1277-81, 
Alan  de  Ousteby  was  reeve  of  Easington,  1269-1271,  Stock-keeper, 
1263-6,  of  Little  Humber,  1277.  Robert  Cayr  was  a shepherd  in 
1263,  reeve  of  Little  Humber,  1268-74,  Stock-keeper,  1274-77, 
sometime  reeve  of  Preston,  and  Receiver  with  Peter  de  Sniphou. 
And  so  with  a number  of  others.  It  was  common  for  a reeve  to 
remain  in  office  for  two  or  three  years,  sometimes  for  live  or  six, 
and  for  the  total  number  of  years  he  spent  in  office  to  amount  to 
ten  or  twelve.  This  carries  us  a stage  further,  for  here  Easington, 
like  Keyingham,  a separate  manor  in  Domesday,  is  being  assi- 
milated to  the  position  of  the  other  members  of  Burstwick. 

The  true  manorial  arrangement  of  Holderness  is  thus  in  part 
obscured  by  the  divisions  of  the  accounts,  and  still  further  con- 
cealed by  fourteenth-century  Chancery  and  Exchequer  usage. 


1 See  Poulson,  ii,  181,  a list  of  the 
135  oxgangs,  of  which  64  were  copy- 
hold.  In  D.B.  a total  of  56  villeins 
and  7 borders  are  mentioned. 

2 The  tallage  of  Easington  in  the 
accounts  is  405.  a year. 

3 The  close  connection  between 

Burstwick  and  Keyingham  appears 
frequently.  The  reeve  of  the  latter 
paid  shepherds  at  Sutton,  “ Est- 


holrne  ” (■ i.e .,  Pauli  Holme),  and 

YVolvesdiche  (?  in  Lelley),  which 
were  berewiks  of  Burstwick  (1078/9). 

4  After  the  bailiff’s  account  in 
1 1 18/16  comes  “ Compoti  preposit- 
orum  de  fnibus  et  admerciamentis 
allemotorum  de  maneviis  de  anno  li,” 
and  pleas  and  perquisites  of  courts 
appear  regularly. 
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which  persisted  in  regarding  Burstwick  “ cum  membris  ” or  Burst- 
wick  and  Skipsea  “cum  membris”  as  sufficient  description  of  the 
crown  lands  in  Holderness.1  Two  hundred  years  earlier  such  a 
phrase  would  not  have  included  the  “ four  manors  toward  the  east.” 
Yet  official  formulae  and  seignorial  administration  affect  but  little 
the  fundamental  structure  of  society.  In  Domesday  Dru  de  la 
Beuvriere  had  30  villeins  in  Keyingham:  in  Isabella's  day  30  to  31 
oxgangs  paid  commutation2 3:  about  1770  there  were  32I  copyhold.5 

The  manor  with  its  soke  and  berewicks  received  many  a rude 
shock  from  feudal  assignments  of  dower.  It  was  not  possible  to- 
be  dowered  in  the  caput  baronie,  though  it  might  be  (and  in  this- 
case  was)  purchased.  But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  dower  from 
being  assigned  in  all  the  appendant  manors  of  the  caput,  and  indeed 
it  might  have  to  be  so.  The  dower  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus  in 
Holderness,  in  relation  to  the  demesne  manors  of  the  seignoryr 
included  most  of  the  soke  of  Burstwick — save  the  manor  itself, 
Skeftling  and  Lelley — and  Easington,  one  of  the  “ four  manors 
towards  the  east.”4  It  was  for  this  unnecessary  to  have  more  than 
one  capital  bailiff,  and  when  the  rest  of  Holderness  was  purchased 
the  presence  of  Amice’s  bailiff,  John  de  Meaux,  perhaps  made  it 
possible  to  do  without  a third. 

Besides  the  dower  manors,  Isabella  had  agreed  with  the  Lord 
Edward  that  she  should  have  the  third  part  of  Lamwith  pool,  of 
the  warren,  of  the  chace,  and  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Wapentake: 
and  that  she  should  provide  a third  of  the  wages  of  the  warrener.5. 
Of  the  fees  she  had  three  fees,  eight  carucates,  and  two  oxgangsA 
This  arrangement  naturally  came  to  an  end  when  Isabella  and 
Amice  bought  those  lands  of  William  de  Fortibus  in  Holderness 
which  had  not  already  been  assigned  in  dower.  From  1261  onwards 
Isabella  had  by  purchase  a half  share  in  the  manors  of  Withernsea, 
Kilnsea,  Skeftling,  Lelley  Dikes,  Burstwick,  Burton,  and  Cleton 
(which  included  Skipsea).  The  quarrel  between  mother  and 
daughter  led  to  a partition : up  till  1268,  and  in  some  instances  1269, 
the  reeves  account  for  “ duas  partes  integres  ” — that  is  for  both 


1 Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  i,  303;  and  ii, 
446;  Cal.  Ch.  Rolls,  iv,  470. 

2 E.g.,  “ 35s.  7 d.  de  operibus 

relaxatis  de  30  bovatis  terre,”  i.e., 
14 d.  each  (1078/9).  Some  such  entry 
occurs  yearly. 

3 Poulson,  ii,  415. 

4 The  value  according  to  the  extent 

(Rentals  and  Surveys,  no.  730)  was 
A326  6s.  old.,  which  included  £46  19 5. 
6§<L  for  Easington,  £j6  os.  o \d.  for 
Preston,  £121  4s.  5pL  for  Keyingham, 


^28  7 s.  8 \d.  for  Little  Humber, 
£7.0  95.  5<L  for  Ravenser  Odd,  and  £S- 
from  Waghen  which  the  abbot  of 
Meaux  had  at  farm.  The  sergeanty 
of  the  ferry  across  the  Humber  at 
Paulfleet  with  a small  demesne  there 
(Low  Paul)  was  worth  £5  12 s.  id. 

5 Rentals  and  Surveys,  no.  730. 

6 Red  Book,  i,  48,  52,  490;  C.Cl.R ., 
1288-96,  p.  148.  In  Holderness  the 
fee  was  usually  of  18  carucates,  but 
there  were  four  of  48  carucates. 
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halves  of  the  manors,  for  until  the  appointment  of  John  le  Bretun 
the  wapentake  was  administered  by  Isabella's  officials,  and  Amice's 
share  was  paid  to  her  through  her  daughter’s  bailiff.  After  parti- 
tion had  been  made  Isabella’s  reeves  account  “ de  medietate  duarurn 
partium,  scilicet  de  separata  parte  comitisse  Albemarlie,”  for 
each  countess  had  then  her  reeves  on  the  manors  which  they  had 
bought.  This  arrangement  continued  until  some  time  after  Sep- 
tember, 1271,  but  in  February,  1273,  the  disputed  lands  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Edmund  of  Lancaster  and  Aveline. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  wool-trade,  to  which  I hope  to 
recur  upon  another  occasion,  the  manor  of  Burstwick  is  of  im- 
portance for  the  stables  which  year  by  year  supplied  the  needs 
of  the  household  in  the  south.1  The  breeding  of  horses  was  not, 
under  Isabella,  undertaken  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  afterwards 
when  the  equicium  was  run  by  servants  of  the  Crown,  but  it  has  left 
accounts  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  first  of  the  series  is 
given  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  persons  mentioned  can  all 
be  identified  as  friends  of  the  Countess  or  members  of  her  household, 
with  the  exception  of  Walter  of  Henley,  who  has  escaped  observa- 
tion in  the  other  records  relating  to  Isabella. 

52  Hen.  III.2 
For  the  Countess’  carriage 
For  the  long  carriage 
Given  to  Sir  Henry  Trenchard3 

,,  ,,  Sir  Ralph  de  Grenham4 

,,  ,,  Walter  de  Henle 

,,  ,,  John  de  Munpellers5  . . 

,,  ,,  Gilbert  de  Chalefunte0 

53  Hen.  III. 

Given  to  Sir  John  F it z -John7  . . 

,,  ,,  Sir  William  Marmiun8 

,,  ,,  Robert  Ragod9 

,,  ,,  Robert  the  cook 

“ et  penes  dominum  Johannem  de  la  Warre10 
remanet  1 ferraunt  qui  vocatur  gardinarius.” 


1 sorel  Baustan 
1 Blaunchard 
1 Neyrliard 

1 ,, 

1 „ 

1 „ 

1 „ 

1 Bay 

J ) 

i feraunt 


1 Thorold  Rogers  ( Agriculture  and 
Prices,  i,  331)  mentions  horses 
bought  for  Merton  College  at  Cocker- 
mouth  and  “ the  Park.”  The  known 
connection  between  Isabella  and 
Walter  de  Merton  suggests  that  this 
Park  was  the  Park  at  Burstwick. 

2 1078/13  m.  2d.  With,  this  may  be 

compared  the  account  of  the  Countess 

of  Leicester’s  stable  in  Manners  and 

Household  Expenses  (Roxburgh  Club, 


1841),  pp.  57,  58;  cf.  p.  582. 

3 Long  a member  of  the  household. 

4 Sometime  Estates’  Steward. 

5 A London  merchant  who  acted 
for  Isabella. 

r>  Sometime  Isabella’s  attorney. 

7 See  supra,  p.  391. 

8 A friend. 

9 Isabella’s  chamberlain. 

10  At  that  time  Estates’  Steward. 
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54  Hen.  III. 

To  tlie  Countess’  stable 
Given  to  Sir  John  Fitz-John 
,,  ,,  Sir  John  cle  la  Warre  . . 

55  Hen.  III. 

For  the  Countess’  carriage 

To  her  stable 
To  the  stable 


i ferraunt 
i Neyrliard 
i lyarcl 

i ferraunt 

Waldeneye 
i lyard  “ cum  una 
grossa  gamba  ” 
i lyard 


4.  Isabella’s  Quarrel  with  her  Mother. 

The  wapentake  of  Holderness  was  not  seriously  affected  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Barons’  Wars.1  Trouble  was  expected  during 
the  last  few  months  of  1263, 2 but  no  fighting  is  recorded.  It  was 
not  until  1267  that  disturbances  began  to  arise,  and  these  came  to 
a head  in  1267.  Isabella  was  absent  from  Holderness  the  whole 
year:  Amice  was  at  Burstwick  and  the  royal  castle  of  Knares- 
borough.3  The  two  Countesses  had  by  this  time  been  at  odds  for 
two  years,  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  a fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
on  political  matters.  That  Amice  was  for  the  King  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  her  residence  at  Knaresborough,  and  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Constable,  Luke  cle  Tanv,  the  later  Steward 
of  Gascony.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  had  strongly  baronial 
sympathies,  which  led  to  the  confiscation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A 
joint  administration  by  mother  and  daughter  of  the  “ two  parts  ” of 
Holderness,4  which  they  had  bought  in  1260,  thus  became  impossible. 
The  officials  of  the  self-willed  Isabella  prevailed,  and  so  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham  Amice  was  deprived  of  her  fair  share  of  the  profits. 

She  was  thwarted  particularly  by  her  daughter’s  bailiff,  Richard 
cle  Halsted,  sheriff  of  Holderness.5  It  was  difficult  to  find  a remedy 
against  this  man,  a known  rebel,  who  would  not  allow  himself  to 


1 It  was  in  a position  in  1266  to 
send  men,  money,  and  grain  to 
Skipton  Castle,  and  to  despatch  pro- 
visions (bacon  and  herrings)  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  sea  (11 18/16).  There 
was,  however,  at  one  stage  an  attack 
upon  the  park  at  Burstwick  (C.R.R., 
185,  m.  ud). 

2 The  sheriff  of  the  wapentake, 

William  de  la  Twyere,  accounts  for 

34 /—  spent  in  guarding  the  wapen- 
take at  the  command  of  the  Countess, 

“ pro  dubitatione  guerre.”  He  spent 
a couple  of  days  at  Ravenser  “ pro 
securitate  plurium  de  marina.” 


1078/6. 

3 Part  of  the  household  was  at 
Knaresborough  in  1263-4.  Remy  de 
Pocklington,  sheriff  of  Holderness, 
Sir  Saer  de  Sutton,  and  Sir  Adam 
de  S.  Martino,  two  of  the  local  gentry, 
and  others,  went  there  to  make  a 
payment  to  Thomas  Makerel,  who 
was  probably  Isabella’s  Receiver- 
General. 

4 Isabella  already  held  the  remain- 
ing third  in  dower. 

5 Richard  had  formerly  been  a 
bailiff  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
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be  taken.  The  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  could  do  nothing.  The  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  ordered  the  Countess  of  Devon  to  have  him  attached 
under  penalty  of  having  the  liberty  entered  for  default.  And  so 
Amice  sent  Luke  de  Tany  (who  at  this  time  beheaded  a number 
of  rebels  without  trial)1  and  others  of  her  friends  and  household 
with  the  coroner  of  the  Wapentake,  Thomas  de  Lelley,  to  arrest 
Richard.  They  came  (at  the  end  of  February,  1267)  to  the  vill  of 
Preston,  where  they  had  heard  that  he  was,  but  on  their  approach 
he  fled.  Not  being  able  to  take  him  they  seized  his  goods  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  Countess  of  Devon. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  another  attempt  was  made  upon 
Richard.  His  opponents  came  upon  him  on  the  high  road  leading 
from  Preston  to  Swine  Nunnery.  He  took  refuge  in  the  church, 
but  they  dragged  him  forth  and  took  him  off  to  Burstwick,  whence, 
after  four  days’  imprisonment,  he  was  removed  to  Ivnaresburgh  and 
there  detained  for  a month,  a royal  mandate  being  necessary  before 
he  was  released.2  His  recovery  of  freedom  was  only  conditional, 
for  Isabella  had  mainperned  to  have  him  before  the  King  on 
December  22. 3 

Richard  de  Halsted  was  pardoned,  with  a number  of  other 
rebels,  and  immediately  sued  all  his  opponents,  including  Amice 
and  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  for  damages  amounting  to  £ 1,000 . He 
achieved  nothing,  for  all  pleas  in  which  the  two  countesses  were 
^concerned  had  been  terminated  by  their  agreement  to  submit  to 
the  King’s  award,  and  nothing  could  be  done  against  Luke  de  Tany, 
who  had  gone  on  Crusade.4  The  case,  however,  is  interesting 
because,  as  so  often,  the  defendants  relied  upon  an  elaborate  denial 
of  what  was  obviously  true  and  probably  notorious.  Richard, 
they  said,  freely  left  sanctuary,  expressed  his  willingness  to  satisfy 
Amice  for  the  wrongs  he  had  committed  against  her,  and  after 
obtaining  a safe-conduct  accompanied  them  to  Burstwick,  where 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Countess  under  no  sort  of  restraint. 
(Here  the  roll  is  torn.)  He  afterwards  remained  freely  at  Knares- 
borough  until  he  had  had  .speech  with  Amice,  who  was  living  there. 

Part  of  the  story  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Countesses  is 
now  fortunately  in  print.5  From  the  pleadings  it  is  clear  that  they 


1 C.P.R.,  1266-72,  p.  442. 

2 949/4.  “ Littere  domini  Regis 

pro  deliberacione  Ricardi  Halstede  ” 

were  taken  from  Radston  to  Holder- 
ness  by  one  of  Isabella’s  messengers. 

:i  The  other  mainpernors  were 
William  Marmion,  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  baronial  party,  Geoffrey 


Russel,  the  steward,  and  Henry 
Trenchard,  long  a member  of  the 
Household  (Close  Roll  No.  85,  m.  1, 
October  22). 

4 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  (1266-1272),  p. 

442. 

5 Select  Cases  in  the  Exchequer  oj 
Pleas  (Selden  Soc.},  pp.  58-60. 
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agreed  to  abide  by  the  King’s  Award,  but  the  preliminaries  to  the 
Award — the  partition  of  Holderness,  and  the  Audit  of  Accounts- 
took  years,  and  the  Award  itself  Was  never  made. 

It  is  evident  from  this  plea  and  numerous  indications  in  the 
accounts  that  the  two  countesses  had  lived  together  for  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Earl  William  de  Fortibus.  During  this  time 
Isabella  claimed  to  have  handed  over  to  her  mother  the  money 
received  from  Devon,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Naseby,  Harewood, 
Holderness,  and  even  the  lands  which  she  had  seized  from  her 
sister-in-law  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  accounts  for  these 
lands  all  run  in  Isabella’s  name,  and  Amice  cannot  possibly  have 
received  more  than  £2,000  from  every  source.  In  the  existing 
accounts  no  sums  of  any  moment  are  paid  to  her  or  to  any  of  her 
agents.1  Yet,  if  the  story  is  improbable,  the  intricacies  of  medieval 
book-keeping  are  such  that  the  charge  cannot  have  been  easy  to- 
disprove.  Amice  did  not  at  any  point  deny  that  she  had  received 
the  money,  but  confined  her  defence  to  technical  points. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  long-drawn  preliminaries,  Isabella  decided 
(Easter,  1269)  to  sue  her  mother  in  the  Exchequer2,  a sign  that  her 
influence,  at  court  was  reviving.  She  claimed  from  Amice  a total 
of  £3,950  and  £1,000  damages — the  issues  of  her  possessions  for 
the  first  four  years  of  her  widowhood — which  she  claimed  to  have 
committed  to  her.3  She  claimed  that  the  Award  was  to  concern 
only  the  issues  of  Holderness,  and  that  in  any  case  as  the  Quinzaine 
of  Easter,  1268,  had  been  fixed  for  this,  it  could  only  be  given  at 
another  time  with  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  King,  more- 
over, had  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  it.  Amice  quite  rightly 
contended  that  the  Award  was  to  cover  all  the  points  at  issue,4  and 
that  Isabella  had  nullified  her  objection  to  the  date  by  herself 
agreeing  to  more  than  one  successive  day. 

Isabella  was  right  in  saying  that  the  King  was  unwilling  to  make 
the  Award,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  by  the  Crown 


1  Isabella  claimed  to  have  paid 
Amice  £2,000  from  Holderness  alone. 
But  the  profits  from  her  dower  lands, 
which  at  that  time  went  through  the 
sheriff  of  Holderness,  were  swallowed 
up  in  large  annual  payments  to  the 
officials  of  the  Lord  Edward,  for  the 
purchase-money  of  the  “ two  parts.” 
It  is  possible  that  something  was  paid 
to  Amice  out  of  these  two  parts,  as  the 
receipts  in  the  accounts  are  consider- 
ably too  small.  Any  sum  up  to  £1,000 
might  have  been  paid  in  this  way,  and 

the  other  £1,000  from  the  other  lands, 

of  which  no  accounts  covering  this 

period  remain. 


2 K.R.M.R.,  no.  43,  m.  10 d. 
Easter  Term,  and  E 13/14,  m.  1,  and 
m.  7 (the  whole  of  the  recto). 

3 “ Sicut  ab  ilia  cuius  consilio  se 
commisit,  ita  quod  disponeret  de 
eisdem  exitibus  ad  commodum  ipsius 
Isabelle.” 

4 “ De  alto  et  basso  submiserunt  se 
dicto  nostro  de  omnibus  transgres- 
sionibus  et  contentionibus  inter  ipsis 
iam  diu  habitis.”  (In  a writ  attached 
toA.R.  1051.)  Cf.  Close  Roll  52  Hen. 
Ill , m.  12 d.  Close  Roll  no.  86,  m. 
5,  uses  similar  wording. 
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that  this  decision  had  been  taken  too  hastily.1  All  pleas  were  again 
stopped  pending  the  Award.2  Yet  it  was  not  made.  The  case 
dragged  on  and  on  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Barons  repeatedly 
refused  to  proceed  unless  they  were  afforced  by  some  of  the  Council.3 

There  was  probably  a political  motive  behind  the  sudden  reversal 
of  royal  policy.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  1269,  the  case  was 
receiving  active  attention,  but  before  another  month  was  out  the 
King  had  decided  to  make  no  Award,  and  in  less  than  two  months 
after  that  he  reverted  to  his  earlier  plan.  The  attitude  of  King 
and  Countess  must  have  been  powerfully  affected  by  the  approach- 
ing marriage  of  the  great  heiress,  Aveline  de  Fortibus,  which  had 
been  arranged  at  least  eight  months  before  the  ceremony.4  It  no 
doubt  became  increasingly  desirable  that  the  potential  mother-in- 
law  should  not  be  estranged  by  the  thought  of  an  unwanted  arbitra- 
tion in  a sordid  family  dispute.  The  marriage  took  place  early  in 
April,  1269, 5 and  for  some  weeks  matters  remained  as  they  were. 

Permission  was  granted  for  the  stewards  of  the  Earl  and  his 
mother-in-law  to  extend  Edmund's  lands  in  the  South  of  England 
and  Isabella’s  in  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  with  a view  to  an 
exchange.6  This  proposal,  which  never  matured,  must  refer 
primarily  to  the  manor  of  Harewood,  though  Isabella  may  also 
have  contemplated  selling  her  dower  lands  in  Cockermouth,  Skip- 
ton,  and  Holdemess.  The  next  day  (May  26,  1269)  the  King 
announced  his  intention  of  dealing  afresh  with  the  whole  quarrel 
between  mother  and  daughter.7 

Amice,  however,  now  wanted  to  postpone  the  Award  until  her 
party  had  a majority  in  the  Council.  She  had  won  the  support  of 
Henry  of  Almaine,  who  was  abroad  on  the  King’s  business.  The 
case  had  already  been  postponed  until  Midsummer,  1269,  in  order 
that  the  King  might  make  his  Award,  but  on  6 June  iVmice  was 
notified  that  at  Earl  Henry’s  request  a further  delay  of  one  month 
had  been  granted,  in  order  that  Henry  might  himself  be  present 
when  the  Award  was  discussed  and  arranged.8 


1 “ De  improviso  et  absque  delib- 
eracione,”  26  May,  1269.  Close  Roll 
no.  86,  m.  5. 

2 24  Feb.,  1269.  Close  Roll  no.  86, 
m.  19. 

3 For  the  work  of  the  Council  in 
■such  cases  see  Select  Cases  before  the 
King’s  Council,  1242-1482,  (Selden 
Soc.),  p.  xviii. 

4 Because  Isabella  took  an  aid  for 

it  in  the  financial  year  52  Hen.  Ill, 

i.e.,  Thomas  de  Fortibus  was  still 

alive  and  Aveline  not  yet  a great 


heiress. 

5 G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage  (new 
ed.),  s.v.  Aumale. 

6 C.P.R.,  1266-1272,  p.  382. 

7 Supra,  note  2. 

8 P.R.O.  Misc.of  the  Exch.,  E.i63rV. 
Letters  close  dated  at  Winchester,  a 
document  formerly  in  the  Ragman 
bag.  “....  ut  ipse  expeditis  nego- 
tiis  nostris  pro  quibus  partes  adiit 
transmarinas,  pronunciacionem  dicti 
nostri  predicti  et  ordinacionem  eius- 
dem  tunc  possit  interesse.” 
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It  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract  justice,  a striking  thing 
that  the  pronouncement  of  an  Award  should  require  the  presence 
of  Henry  of  Cornwall.  Henry’s  wish  to  be  present  at  the  “ ordina- 
cio  ” — and  we  are  to  imagine  the  drawing  up  of  a detailed  settle- 
ment like  the  “ ordination  of  a vicarage— suggests  that  the 
apparently  straightforward  process  of  royal  arbitration  involved  a 
party  struggle  within  the  Council.  We  are  reminded  of  a phrase 
that  “ one  of  the  Council  known  to  be  an  adherent  of  Isabella  de 
Fortibus,”  shall  have  power  to  receive  her  attorneys.1  It  may 
seem  that  here  is  a barefaced  attempt  to  delay  justice  until  a 
majority  lias  been  created  in  the  jury.  In  cases  of  lesser  im- 
portance this  is  a fact  which  can  easily  be  verified.  Something  is 
said  elsewhere  of  the  behaviour  of  juries,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  the  State  Trials  of  12892  of  this  form  of  thirteenth-century 
maintenance.  At  this  time  no  less  than  in  the  fifteenth  century  all 
great  people  had  sworn  retainers  wearing  their  livery.3  There  was 
not  much  “ maintenance  ” in  open  court,  but  there  was  much 
bribing  of  judges  and  juries. 

Other  points  of  interest  raised  by  this  case  are  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  chancellor,  and  the  part  played  by  the  King  personally  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  For  the  former,  Stubb’s  remark 
about  Thomas  a Becket,  “ The  Chancellor  habitually  relieved  the 
King  of  the  irksome  part  of  his  judicial  duties,”4  reminds  us  that 
“ the  King’s  award  ” may  mean  little  more  than  the  contemporary 
loquendum  cum  rege  or  loquendum  cum  consilio  of  the  plea  rolls.  At 
times  loquendum  cum  rege  implies  merely  a decision  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  a case  before  the  Council  may^  be  decided  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. But  plaintiffs  can  still  approach  the  King  in  person  for  a 
writ,  and  if,  like  Peterborough  Abbey  against  Gilbert  de  Clare  in 
1287,  they  reach  the  King  after  their  opponent,  they  can  still  have 
their  writ  fraudulently  antedated  by  the  Chancery.5 

After  October,  1271,  the  plea  never  advanced  at  all,6  but  at 


1 Cal.  Chanc.  Warrants,  p.  37. 

2 Ed.  Tout  and  Johnstone  (Camden 
Soc.). 

3 Even  smaller  barons  like  the 
Grelleys  of  Manchester  had  liveried 
esquires.  In  a charter  of  before  1302 
Robert  Grelley  grants  “ una  roba  de 
secta  armigerorum  suorum  ” an- 
nually for  life  (MS.  Dodsw.,  149,  fol. 
151,  from  a Booth  family  chartulary). 

4 Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  i,  642. 

5 Whittlesey’s  Chronicle  in  J. 
Sparke’s  Hist.  Anglicans  Scriptores 

Varii  (1723),  p.  149.  There  is  a ref. 
to  Pipewell  Memoranda  Bk.  [ Cott 
MS.  Otho  B.,  xix,  fol.  154]  for  a 


personal  adjudication  by  Edward  I 
between  the  priory  and  Kirkby 
priory,  co.  Warw.,  in  V.C.H . N’ hunts.  r 
h,  1 1 7. 

6  On  Oct  14,  1271,  the  Barons  were 
commanded  to  hear  no  more  pleas 
except  in  accordance  with  the  tenor 
of  the  King’s  Letters  Patent  (which 
are  dated  Oct.  20,  and  are  on  the 
Mem.  Roll).  A mandate  w'as  issued 
to  transfer  the  case  to  the  judges  of 
the  Bench,  but  Isabella  successfully 
countered  this  by  pleading  her  privi- 
lege as  Chamberlainess  (K.R.M.R.,. 
no.  46,  m.  4). 
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Easter,  1274,  the  Countesses  came  to  the  Exchequer  and,  after  a 
decade  of  quarrelling,  were  formally  reconciled,  mutually  renouncing 
their  various  claims.  In  fact  they  must  have  been  on  good  terms 
for  at  least  a year,  as  Isabella  had  already  made,  in  March,  1273,  a 
grant  of  four  or  five  manors  to  her  mother.1  But  henceforth  they 
appear  to  have  lived  apart. 

5.  The  Liberty. 

The  liberty  of  the  wapentake — the  wapentake  court,  the  private 
coroner,  pleas  of  replevin,  and  the  return  of  writs — was  undoubtedly 
ancient,  though  the  first  explicit  mention  of  it  as  a liberty  in  a 
record  is  in  1219.2  In  1230,  when  a wine-ship  was  wrecked  off 
the  coast,  a general  writ  was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  and 
special  writs  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  earl  William  de  Forti- 
bus.3  It  was  only  enjoyed  until  1268,  when  it  was  confiscated.4 
The  King,  indeed,  had  expressly  said  that  he  undertook  to  make  an 
award  only  as  an  arbiter  between  the  quarrelsome  Countesses,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  “ considering  this  contention  between  mother 
and  daughter  odious  to  God  and  displeasing  to  all,”5 6  he  appointed 
John  le  Bretun  to  partition  the  wapentake,  audit  the  accounts, 
and  re-assign  dower.  In  order  to  do  this  John  was  to  take  into  the 
King  s hands  all  the  lands  of  Holdernessf  Some  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  persuading  Isabella’s  officials  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  arbiter,  for  Isabella  had  apparently  never  wanted  royal 
interference.  She  was  willing  to  sue  in  the  Exchequer,  but  the 
Award  was  probably  her  mother’s  device.  The  reason  given 
shortly  afterwards  for  this  action  was  that  the  King’s  commands  had 
not  been  executed.7  Certainly,  in  one  respect,  they  were  inter- 
preted with  considerable  freedom,  for  after  February,  1268,  the 
accounts  were  not  audited  until  the  summer  of  1270.  Moreover, 
although  the  escheator  was  ordered  (6  May,  1268)  to  make  the 
partition,8  and  by  October  officials  had  been  appointed  to  keep 
the  wapentake  and  bailiwicks  and  to  store  up  the  issues  in  a safe 
place  until  the  King  had  pronounced  his  award,9  though  the 
liberty  had  theoretically  been  taken  into  the  King’s  hand,  little 


1 C.P.R.,  1313-17,  p.  123  ; cf. 

1 P.M.,  Hen.  III.,  no.  562,  and  C.P.R., 
1259-66,  p.  154. 

2 Infra,  p.  417,  note  1. 

3 C.Cl.R.  (1227-31),  pp.  13,  89. 

4 Rot.  Hund.,  i,  133 b. 

5 C.P.R.,  1266—72,  p.  375. 

6 K.R.M.R.,  no.  43,  m.  ud.  John 

was  an  expert  in  matters  relating  to 

Llolderness,  for  he  was  one  of  those 

assigned  by  the  Lord  Edward  to 


dower  Isabella  in  1260  (Rentals  and 
Surveys,  roll  730). 

7 26  September,  1268,  it  was  granted 
that  Thomas  de  Fortibus,  when  he 
came  of  age,  should  not  be  prejudiced 
because  the  King  had  taken  the 
Wapentake  into  his  hands  (C.P.R., 
1266-72,  p.  260). 

8 C.P.R.,  1266-72,  p.  281. 

9 Supra,  note  7. 
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progress  was  made.  The  officials  appointed  (Thomas  de  Lelley 
and  Bernard  d’Araignes)  to  keep  the  issues  were  already  in  office 
under  Isabella,  and  continued  to  pay  to  her  the  profits  of  the 
wapentake  Court  and  the  Coronership.  The  bailiff  of  Holderness 
was  not  suffered  to  execute  the  King’s  writ.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1268,  he  had  sent  word  to  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  that  owing 
to  the  menaces  of  the  two  countesses  he  had  not  dared  to  provide  a 
jury  as  he  had  been  bidden.  This  the  sheriff  reported  to  West- 
minster and  was  thereupon  ordered  to  enter  the  liberty.1  Thus  for 
months  on  end  an  ad  hoc  royal  commission  was  persistently  flouted : 
the  King’s  government  beyond  Trent  was  at  the  moment  non- 
effective.  Though  the  liberty  had  been  taken  into  the  King’s 
hand,  it  was  not  thereby  destroyed:  the  officials  became 
responsible  to  the  King  instead  of  to  Isabella.  But  Burstwick  and 
its  members  were,  before  many  weeks  were  out,  divided  between 
the  Countesses,  under  the  supervision  of  John  le  Bretun  and  the 
escheator’s  clerk. 

Each  manor  was  halved  and  each  half  administered  by  a dif- 
ferent reeve,  where  previously  Isabella’s  reeves  had  administered 
the  whole,  paying  half  the  issues  to  Amice’s  bailiff.  There  was 
now  no  further  intermingling.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  assign 
to  each  separate  manors,  and  the  sharing  out  of  lands  in  each  vill 
must  at  first  have  been  inconvenient,  as  when  shortly  after  the 
partition  there  were  no  beans  for  Isabella’s  servants  at  Little 
Humber,  “ because  the  part  allotted  to  the  Countess  was  not  sown 
with  beans.”2  Some  time  in  1270  the  accounts  were  audited  for 
the  last  two  and  a half  years,  and  at  this  audit,  made  by  Isabella’s 
officials,  John  le  Bretun  was  present.3  The  rolls  thus  produced 
bear  only  minute  indications  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  Holder- 
ness and  the  sergeanty  of  the  wapentake  had  been  in  the  King’s 
hand  since  1268.  After  the  date  of  this  account  no  further  in- 
formation is  forthcoming  until  after  the  full  age  of  Aveline,  so 
that  the  next  roll,  that  for  1273,  contains  the  accounts  only  of 
Isabella’s  dower  manors.4 


1 C.R.R.,  no.  186,  m.  27c!.  Quin- 
zaine  of  St.  Martin.  A note  of  the 
numerous  writs  sent  to  the  sheriff 
ordering  him  to  provide  a jury. 

2 1078/11. 

3 1078/12.  Note  of  an  allowance 
to  a reeve  “ sub  sigillo  Johannis  le 
Bretun.” 

4 It  was  said  on  April  5,  1270,  that 
“ the  wardship  of  the  lands  and  heirs 
of  William  de  Fortibus  ....  has  long 

been  in  the  King’s  hands and 

whereas  many  people  ....  have  com- 


mitted prupresture,  waste  and  de- 
struction in  the  manor  of  Waghene, 
....  have  coursed  in  warrens  .... 
broken  the  sluices  of  tanks  and  stews 
and  fished  and  carried  away  fish,”  the 
King  has  appointed  John  de  la  Lynde 
to  enquire  into  the  trespasses  (C.P.R., 
1266-1272,  p.  478).  John’s  expenses 
were  £6  16s.  13 \d.,  for  “ inquir’  per 
preceptum  Regis  transgr’  warrenn’.” 
It  will  be  observed  that  free  warren 
could  include  fish-pools  (1078/12). 
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The  wapentake  of  Holderness,  including  the  coronership,  was 
held  from  the  Crown  for  60 /-  a year:  no  suit  was  due  from  it  to 
the  county.  The  Earls  of  Aumale  had  formerly,  from  at  least 
1219,  had  a salaried  bailiff  as  coroner,1  but  the  last  Earl  let  the 
office  at  farm,  and  the  coroner  then  took  about  £10  a year  for  not 
placing  the  men  of  Holderness  on  assizes,  juries,  or  inquisitions. 
This  sum,  according  to  an  inquisition  of  1291, 2 was  paid  to  the 
Earl  for  the  sergeanty.  The  jurors  thought  that  the  sergeant  then 
in  office  acted  in  the  same  way.  This  appears  to  be  a good  example 
of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  inquisitions  “ ad  quod  damnum,” 
so  frequently  favourable  to  the  party  at  whose  suit  they  were  held. 
The  jurors  cannot  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  sergeant v 
had,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  been  let  at  20  marks 
instead  of  £10. 

After  1260  it  was  usual  to  let  the  office  at  farm  and  allow  the 
purchaser  to  recoup  himself  by  means  of  fees.3  During  the  first 
five  years,  when  Robert  de  Stiveton4  was  Coroner,  the  sums  received 
by  the  bailiffs  show  that  the  farm  was  not  much  less  than  20  marks. 
On  February  2, 1266,  Thomas  de  Lelley  took  the  sergeanty  at  farm 
for  18  marks  a year.5  More  than  two  years  later  John  le  Bretun 
appointed  Thomas  de  Lelley  with  Bernard  de  Araines  to  keep  the 
wapentake  and  bailiwicks  of  Holderness,6  after  the  King  had  taken 
the  liberty  into  his  hands  for  non-execution  of  his  commands. 
Thomas,  however,  was  not  a satisfactory  bailiff.  The  first  year  he 
paid  only  33/4,  the  next  year  but  one,  26/8,  and  in  1270,  £5  through 
his  pledges.  By  1273  he  was  out  of  office  and  the  liberty  passed 
to  the  Lord  Edmund.  Peter  de  Melsa,  who  succeeded  Thomas, 
had  a less  difficult  task,  for  he  was  not  called  upon  like  his  pre- 
decessor to  arrest  the  sheriff  of  the  wapentake.  The  receipts  in 
his  time  amounted  to  roughly  a third  of  20  marks  (t.e.,  the  third 
which  Isabella  held  in  dower). 

In  1276  the  hundred  Jurors  complained  that  William  de 
Blaungy  had  given  Edmund  20  marks  a year  for  the  sergeanty, 
and  that  on  the  death  of  Aveline  he  gave  the  escheators  a mark 


1 C/.  “ Juratores  dicunt  quod  comes 
Albermarlie  debet  presentare  ser- 
vientem  suum  in  Comitatu  Ebor’  ad 
faciendum  negotia  Regis  infra  wap- 
entacum  de  IT.  et  reddit  60/—  per 
annum  pro  secta  de  wapentaco  suo 
liabenda  quieta  ” ( Book  of  Fees,  i, 
247,  A.D.  1219). 

2 Infra,  p.  418,  note  2. 

3 No  Coroner’s  rolls  for  Holderness 


exist  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  For  one  of  35  Ed. 
Ill  see  Select  Coroner’s  Rolls  (Selden 
Soc.),  pp.  114-16. 

4 A tenant  of  the  Aumale  fee  in 
Holderness  and  Craven.  See  numer- 
ous attestations  to  charters  in  Bod. 
Lib.  Dods.  MS.  83. 

5 1078/9. 

6 C.P.R.,  1266-72,  p.  292. 
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to  be  allowed  to  retain  it.  The  farm,  they  said,  and  it  is  a common 
complaint,  could  not  be  raised  without  extortion.1  It  stood,  never- 
theless, at  that  amount  until  1291,  when  the  office  was  granted  for 
life  to  Stephen  de  Pagula  (Paul)2 3  for  £10  a year.  In  1307,  under 
Thomas  de  Norman ville’s  administration,  the  farm  stood  again  at 
20  marks.8 

The  bailiff  of  the  Wapentake  Court,  which  was  held  at  Hedon,4 
was  from  1268-74  Bernard  de  Araines.  When  accounting  to- 
Isabella  for  two  parts  of  the  issues  he  received  a yearly  fee  of  one 
mark.  For  the  first  three  years  the  “ pleas  and  perquisites  ” 
amounted  to  £11  16s.  8d.,  £22,  £13  13s.  8d.,  a total  as  high  as  that 
of  the  curia  militum  at  Carisbrooke;  but  when  the  Countess 
was  supposed  to  be  receiving  a third  of  the  profits  she  had  only 
from  26s.  2d.  to  £4  6s.  8d. 

The  coroner  and  the  bailiff  of  the  Wapentake  Court  were  both 
responsible  to  the  sheriff  for  the  money  which  they  received,  so 
that  until  1268  a few  items  occur  in  the  accounts  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  receipts  from  the  court.  We  hear  inter  alia  of  the 
abbot  of  Meaux  being  fined  ten  marks  for  many  trespasses  and  de- 
faults, and  a further  half  mark  because  he  did  not  prosecute. 
John  of  Halsham  was  fined  40s.  for  concealing  rent.  This  is 
remarkable,  because  it  is  not  the  business  of  a wapentake  court  to 
fine  people  in  this  way.  It  is  purely  seignorial  business.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  curia  militum  in  Holderness.  The  wapentake  court 
was  probably  the  court  of  the  honour  of  Aumale,  though  no  such 
style  or  phrase  is  ever  used.  But  the  most  interesting  entry  is  that 
which,  taken  by  itself,  is  inexplicable.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  shillings  was  received  from  Peter  Moriss  and  41s.  2d.  from 
Thomas  Dunsele  from  their  bailiwicks.5 * *  It  is  natural  that  the 
bailiff  should  have  sub-bailiffs,  but  the  bare  mention  of  these  two- 
names  raises  far  more  problems  than  it  solves,  for  the  bailiwicks 
of  Holderness  were  in  the  nineteenth  century  still  called  Mois, 
Duncely,  Helpstone,  and  Tunstall.  They  were  described  in  1840- 
by  Poulson  as  being  each  attached  to  a messuage  and  two  oxgangs 
of  (freehold)  land  in  Burstwick,  Dringhoe,  Preston,  and  Tunstall 


1 Rot.  Hand.,  vol.  i,  1335. 

2 Inq.  ad  q.d.,  printed  in  Poulson, 

L 44- 

3 1079/18  and  1079/15  (25  Ed.  I), 

where  the  difference  between  410  and 

20  ms.  is  described  as  incrementum, 

showing  that  the  £10  was  regarded 

as  customary. 


4 Poulson,  p.  193,  and  Yorkshire 
Fines  (Yorks.  Rec.  Soc.),  24  Hen. 
HI,  P-  93- 

5 1 18/16.  Thomas  Dunseley  paid 
also  1 15.  6 d.  castleward  to  Skipsea, 
which  implies  that  he  collected  it. 
No  one  in  Holderness  ever  paid  so 
much  for  his  own  tenement. 
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respectively.1  Poulson  took  his  information  from  a manuscript 
which  he  found  in  the  library  at  Burton  Constable.  As  he  explains 
in  a footnote,2  it  was  from  this  great  custumal  and  feodary  that  he 
took  all  his  manorial  and  administrative  information,  “ the  oaths 
of  the  various  officers,  tables  of  fees,  copyhold  rents,  escheats, 
forfeitures,”  and  “ it  is  to  this  MS.  the  penny-graves,  according  to 
succession  of  copyhold  oxgangs,  and  customs  of  manors  must  be 
referred  in  all  instances,  quoted  throughout  this  work.”  The 
point  is  worth  labouring  because  the  Library  in  question  was  sold 
in  1889  and  the  volume  cannot  be  traced,  and  also  because  the 
manorial  customs  cited  would,  without  this  foot-note  buried  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  volume,  appear  to  have  been  collected 
in  1840  instead  of  1769.  Moreover,  the  value  of  such  a custumal 
is  enhanced  when  it  can  be  compared  with  statements  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.3  The  1769  custumal  is  quoted  by  Poulson  to  show 
that  the  four  bailiwicks  were  ancient  and  that  they  took  their 
titles  from  the  names  of  former  bailiffs.  Incidental  references 
show  that  he  regarded  the  date  of  these  men  as  about  1368.  The 
bailiwicks  are,  however,  older  than  that.  The  wapentake  is 
similarly  divided  up  in  a sixteenth-century  copy  of  a feodary 
which  from  internal  evidence  must  date  from  about  1260-70.4  The 
four  names,  Thomas  Dunsell,  Richard  de  Helpeston,  Richard  de 
Tunstall,  and  Peter  de  Moiis,  are  the  same.  Were  these  then  the 
original  bailiffs  at  the  time  when  the  bailiwicks  were  formed  ? The 
first  and  last  occur  in  the  account  of  1267,  and  the  only  Richard  de 
Tunstall  before  1483  in  Poulson’s  pedigree  is,  save  for  one  in  1171, 
a Richard  who  flourished  before  1262.5  From  the  possession  of 
one  of  these  bailiwicks  by  Hugh  Lorimer  in  1331,  and  later  by 
John  Carlton,  we  have  a terminus  ante  quem .6  For  reasons  then 


1 Poulson,  op.  cit.,  i,  156.  The 
Moiys  family  continued  to  hold  the 
sergeanty  until  at  least  23  Ed.  Ill 
( I.P.M. , vii,  no.  500;  ix,  no.  453). 
Yet  another  (though  it  may  be  the 
same)  sergeanty  in  the  Helpston 
family,  that  of  making  the  summons 
and  attachments  of  the  Aumale  court 
at  Barrow,  co.  Lines.,  is  in 

ix,  no.  616.  In  I.P.M. , ix,  no.  79, 
the  tenement  was  said  to  be  at 
Burton  Pidsea,  the  distinction 
between  Bond -Burst wick  and  Burton 
Pidsea  having  by  that  time  become 
confused  (see  Poulson,  ii,  368-9). 
The  appointment  was  in  1770  made 
from  two  oxgangs  in  Preston.  Con- 
cerning the  bailiwick  of  Tunstall  I 
have  no  information. 

2 Poulson,  op.  cit.,  ii,  356,  note  c. 

The  volume  was  called  An  account  of 


the  Honour  and  Seignory  of  H older  - 
ness,  and  their  several  manors  within 
the  same,  with  the  customs,  tenures  and 
offices  thereunto  belonging.  It  was. 
begun  in  1769  and  continued  to  at 
least  1782. 

a For  some  customs  of  Burstwiclc 
see  C.Cl.R.,  1313-18,  pp.  382,  386; 
C.P.R.,  1315,  pp.  382,  386;  Misc.. 
Inq.  ii,  no.  299;  cp.  Poulson,  ii,  356. 

4 Surtees  Soc.,  xlix  (. Kirkby's  Quest. 
etc.),  371-7.  This  feodary  was  in 
the  possession  of  j.  R.  Walbran. 

5 Op.  cit.,  ii,  236  (from  Gale, 
Registrant  de  Richmond). 

6 I.P.M.,  vii,  no.  473  (Hugh 
Lorimer,  6 Ed.  III).  Cp.  Poulson,  i, 
457.  and  ii,  355  (the  grant  to  John 
Carlton,  dated  (probably  by  Poul- 
son’s error),  4 Ed.  III). 
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which  cannot  be  discovered  the  bailiwicks  took  their  names  from 
the  mid-thirteenth-century  bailiffs.  There  must  have  been  similar 
officers  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  wapentake  court,  for 
it  was  they  who  made  executions,  summonses,  attachments,  and 
distraints,  and  under  the  sheriff  this  included  the  execution  of  all 
royal  writs  or  mandates. 

NOTE  ON  THE  CHAMBERLAINSHIP  OF  AUMALE. 

The  chamberlainship  of  Aumale  had  been  granted  in  fee,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  Hugh  son  of  Benedict  (Stapelton, 
Calendar  of  Documents  Preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  p.  75,  nos.  32-33), 
but  in  1280  Peter  son  of  John  of  Nuttle  (Nuthill  in  Holderness) 
quit-claimed  it  to  the  King  for  20  marks  {op.  cit.,  p.  55,  no.  157. 
John’s  I.P.M.  is  printed  in  Yorkshire  Inquisitions,  p.  153).  In 
1271  John  of  Nuttle  had  demised  Nuthill  to  Isabella,  apparently 
for  life,  as  it  reverted  to  his  heirs  in  1275  (1078/13,  m.  3d,  and 
1078/15,  m.  1).  The  two  daughters  of  the  former  chamberlain 
entered  a convent  at  Isabella’s  expense,  the  year  of  their  father’s 
death.  (“  Pro  duabus  filiis  Johannis  de  Nuttle  per  breve  comitisse 
monialibus  faciendis^  6s.  8d.,”  1078/13  Bailiff’s  account.)  Christina 
of  Nuttle,  a member  of  the  household  who  received  occasional  gifts 
of  money,  was  perhaps  their  mother. 

In  1268  John  of  Bercaut  was  described  as  having  been  cham- 
berlain to  the  Earl  of  Aumale  (Cal.  of  Plea  Rolls  of  the  Jewish 
Exchequer,  i,  191;  and  cp.  Cal.  I.P.M. , ii,  no.  44,  Aveline’s  proof  of 
age)  in  a plea  of  debt,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  said  that  he 
had  no  goods. 

Gerard  of  Barmeston  alias  Gerard  of  St.  John  is  also  mentioned 
as  the  Earl’s  chamberlain  (Poulson,  History  of  Holderness,  i,  189). 
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By  Walter  J.  Kaye,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

(' Continued  from  p.  82,  part  121.) 

An  Ecclesiastical  Summary  of  the  Province  and  Diocese  of 

York  in  1603. 

[Harl.  MSS.  280,  fo.  157.] 

This  concise  survey  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  dealing  with  the 
numbers  of  parishes,  preachers,  communicants,  impropriations, 
graduates,  and  recusants  in  the  Province  and  Diocese  of  York  in 
1603  is  found  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  280,  in  the  British  Museum. 

A brieff  somme  of  all  ye  Parishes,  Impropriations,  Preachers, 
Communicantes  and  Recusantes  certified  wthin  the  severall  Dioceses 
of  both  the  Provinces  of  Canterburie  and  Yorke. 

Anno  Dominj  1603 

The  nomber  of  Parrishes  certified  in  both  the  Provinces  9044, 
viz.  In  the  Province  of  Canterburie  8179.  In  the  Province  of  Yorke, 
865 — 9044,  Whereof  Impropriations  in  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury 3299,  In  the  Province  of  Yorke  542 — 3841.  Preachers  In  ye 
Province  of  Canterburie  4100.  In  the  Province  of  Yorke  693 — 
4793.  Recusantes  men  and  weomen  certified  In  the  Province  of 
Canterburie  4750 ....  Recusantes  men  and  weomen  certified  In 
ye  Province  of  Yorke  3762  whereof  Weomen  Recusantes — 2299. 
The  whole  number  of  Recusantes  in  both  Provinces,  Men  and 
Weomen  8512. 

Note  allso  that  in  diuerse  of  ye  Certificates  for  Preachers  many 
are  omitted,  and  specially  such  as  not  beeing  publickly  licenced, 
yet  preach  in  their  owne  parrishes  wth  commendation  Of  wcli 
sorte  there  are  very  many. 

Mct  that  beesides  the  Preachers  here  mentioned  there  are  many 
honest  Ministers  in  both  the  Provinces,  well  hable  to  Catechise, 
and  privately  to  exhorte,  thoughe  they  liaue  not  ye  guifte  of 
vtterance,  and  audacitie  to  preache  in  the  Pulpitt  [Repeated  at 

fo.  170.] 

parishes  in  the  provinc’  of  Canterb.  8079 
In  the  province  of  York  865 
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Impropria:  in  the  prov:  of  Cant.  3299 
In  the  province  of  York  542 

4099  preachers  in  the  prov.  of  Cant. 
4782  In  the  province  of  York 


4100  ) 

683  i 


4793 


In  the  Diocese  of  Yorke  parishes  581,  Improp.  336,  Preachers 
433,  viz.  Doctrs  in  Djvinitj  5,  Doctrs  in  Lawe  1,  Drs  in  Phisick  1, 
Brs  in  Djvinitj  22,  Mrs  of  arte  141,  Brs  of  arte  86.  Noe  graduates 


177. 


There  are  likewise  in  the  same  Diocese:  Communicantes  214470. 

Men  Recusantes  300  ) 

^ 720 

Weomen  Recusantes  420  j 


[fo.  173] 


parrishes  in  bothe  provinces  8806 
Impropriations  in  bothe  provinces  3752 
Duble  beneficed  men  in  them  bothe  801 
preachers  in  them  bothe  4793 
recusantf  in  them  bothes  87014 
sci.  in  the  province  of  Yorke  3762 
quoru  wemen  recusant  f in  | 

2300 

the  province  of  Yorke  J 
In  the  province  of  Canterb.  4952 
quoru  weemen  recusant f 
In  the  Dioces  where  they  are  distinguished 


1 

\ 


2265 
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JOHN  LISTER,  M.A. 

Through  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Lister,  M.A.,  at  his  ancestral 
home,  Shibden  hall,  Southowram,  on  12  Oct.,  1933,  the  Society  has 
lost  its  oldest  member,  he  having  been  elected  on  26  April,  1869. 
Mr.  Lister  was  born  in  London,  being  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lister, 
M.D.,  who  practised  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  before  he  succeeded 
to  the  Shibden  hall  estates  in  1855  on  the  death  of  Miss  Walker, 
to  whom  the  doctor’s  cousin,  Miss  Anne  Lister,  who  died  in  1840, 
had  given  a life  interest.  On  Dr.  Lister’s  death  in  1867  his  son 
John  inherited  the  estates,  which  had  been  in  their  family  since 
1613.  The  son  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  His  health  being  indifferent  whilst  at  the  University  he 
•spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  this 
means  his  tastes  for  antiquarian  study  were  much  developed.  In 
particular,  anything  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Halifax  and  its 
neighbourhood  appealed  to  him.  It  was  whilst  he  was  a student 
there  that  he  identified  the  handwriting  in  some  of  the  volumes 
of  Dodsworth’s  MSS.  as  being  that  of  the  Rastrick  antiquary,  John 
Hanson. 

Mr.  Lister  was  elected  a member  of  our  Council  on  17  Jan., 
1882,  and  for  a short  time  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Record  Series.  His  contributions  to  our  Journal  were  not  numerous, 
but  he  edited  six  volumes  for  our  Record  Series.  He  was  specially 
interested  in  the  history  and  customs  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield, 
and  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  court 
rolls,  or  appreciated  them  more  than  he  did.  Another  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  much  attention  was  the  history  of  the  Yorkshire 
Woollen  Trade.  He  proved  that  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was 
indigenous  in  this  country;  and  was  certainly  not  introduced  by 
the  Flemings  into  England,  although  they  may  have  brought  with 
them  improved  methods.  The  periodical  repetition  of  the  old  story 
by  superficial  writers,  in  spite  of  his  exposure  of  the  fable,  caused 
him  a good  deal  of  annoyance.  Those,  however,  who  have  written 
reliable  treatises  on  the  history  of  the  trade  owe  much  to  the 
pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Lister,  which  they  themselves  would  readily 
acknowledge. 

When  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  was  founded  in  1900  he 
became  President,  and  in  1906  Hon.  Editor,  and  he  occupied  both 
posts  until  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  in  the  publications  of  this 
Society  that  the  great  bulk  of  his  contributions  are  to  be  found. 
His  most  valuable  articles  are  the  Life  of  Dr.  ITaldesworth,  vicar 
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of  Halifax;  the  accounts  of  Shibden  Hall  and  its  Owners;  and 
those  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Parish  Church  and  its  connection 
with  the  Priory  of  Lewes.  He  wrote  numerous  other  papers  for  that 
Society,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of  much  research  and  of  a profound 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  was  ever  ready  to  help  his  fellow 
workers  in  their  researches  into  the  history  of  the  ancient  parish. 
He  also  wrote  some  valuable  chapters  on  Old  Halifax  in  Mr.  H. 
Ling  Roth’s  The  Yorkshire  Coiners.  In  its  early  years  he  was  also 
a contributor  to  the  Bradford  Antiquary,  the  publication  of  the 
Bradford  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Lister  contributed  much  of  the  information  upon  which  the 
articles  on  Lrancis  Lawkes,  the  Yorkshire  Poet,  and  General  Sir 
William  Lawcett,  K.C.B.,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
were  based.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  History  of  Hipperholme 
Grammar  School  which  was  published  in  the  School  magazine,  the 
Brodleian,  and  edited  the  Diary  of  Miss  Anne  Lister  which  appeared 
in  the  Halifax  Guardian  during  1887  and  1888.  His  numerous 
MSS.,  deeds,  papers,  and  books  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Halifax 
Corporation.  Like  many  other  distinguished  antiquaries  Mr.  Lister 
was  a member  of  the  Yorkshire  Tykes’  Club,  at  whose  meetings  he 
frequently  exhibited  his  treasures. 

A list  of  his  published  works  and  contributions  to  Societies* 
transactions  is  appended. 

A 

I.  Contributions  to  the  Publications  of  Record  Societies. 

(a)  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society:  Record  Series. 

West  Riding  Sessions’  Rolls,  1597/8-1602.  Prefaced  by  certain 
Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  President  and  Council  of 
the  North  in  1595,  [iii],  1888. 

West  Riding  Sessions’  Records,  Vol.  II.  Orders,  1611-1642. 

Indictments,  1637-1642,  [liv],  1915. 

Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  Vol.  Ill,  1286  and  1313- 
1316,  [lvii] , 1917. 

The  Early  Yorkshire  Woollen  Trade.  Extracts  from  the  Hull 
Customs’  Rolls,  and  complete  transcripts  of  the  Ulnagers’  Rolls,, 
[lxiv],  1924. 

Yorkshire  Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV,  [lxx'j,  1927. 

Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  Vol.  I V,  1315-1317,  [lxxviii],. 

I93°- 

(b)  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society:  Record  Series. 

Poll  Tax  (Lay  Subsidy)  2 Richard  II  (1379) — Parish  of  Halifax: 
with  Notes  on  Local  Returns.  Also  Rental  of  Halifax  and 
Heptonstall,  1439.  Edited  by  J.  Lister,  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 
Ogden,  [i]. 

The  Extent  (or  Survey)  of  the  Graveships  of  Rastrick,  Hipperholme 
and  Sowerby,  1309.  Edited  by  J.  Lister,  M.A.,  and  H.  P. 
Kendall,  [ii],  1914. 
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II.  Contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  Yorkshire 

Societies. 

(a)  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal. 

Deed  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Armitage,  Esq.,  drawn  between 
1236-58,  endorsed  “ Bridge  Royd,”  Y.A.J.,  IX,  393. 
Seventeenth  Century  Builders’  Contracts,  by  John  Lister  and 
William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  Y.A.J.,  XVI,  108. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Methley,  Knight,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  1546-1607;  by  J.  W.  Clay,  F.S.A.,  and  John 
Lister,  M.A.,  Y.A.J.,  XV,  420. 

The  Owners  of  Shibden  Hall,  Y.M.S.  Excursion  Report,  1876,  p.  20.. 

(b)  The  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Publications. 

Life  of  Dr.  Haldesworth,  Vicar  of  Halifax,  1902  (Jan.);  1903  (Apl.); 
1904  (p.  n);  1905  (p.  195);  1906  (p.  59);  1907  (p.  65);  and 
1908  (p.  25). 

Sunny  Bank  and  High  Trees,  Greetland,  Barkisland  Hall  and 
Howrovde,  Barkisland,  1902  (July). 

Lees  Hall,  Thornhill,  1904  (p.  71). 

Halifax  Parish  Church:  An  Early  Chapter  of  its  History,  1905 
(P-  *57)- 

Shelf  Hall,  High  Bentley,  Lower  High  Bentley  and  Dean  House,. 
Shelf,  1905  (p.  231). 

Rastrick  Chapel  and  School:  their  early  history,  1905  (p.  289). 
Early  Owners  of  Godley ; Langley’s  Farm,  Hipperholme,  1906  (p.8  3). 
Horley  Green,  1907  (p.  93). 

High  Sunderland,  1907  (p.  113). 

Shibden  Hall,  Southowram,  1907  (p.  159);  1910  (p.  109);  1913. 
<p.  159a);  1915  (p.  149);  1916  (p.  261);  1917  (P.  53);  1921 

(p:  I29);  I923  (p-  ioi);  I925  (p.  57);  1926  (p.  I)- 
Norclihe  in  Southowram,  1908  (p.  177). 

Southolme  in  Southowram,  1908  (p.  195). 

Walterclough  in  Southowram,  1908  (p.  205). 

The  Old  Free  Chapels  in  the  Parish  of  Halifax,  1909  (p.  29). 

Stoney  Royd,  1909  (p.  125). 

Siddal  Hall  (Upper  and  Lower),  1909  (p.  245). 

Far  or  Old  Siddal  Hall,  1909  (p.  257). 

Backhall  (Southowram),  1909  (p.  261). 

Halifax  Gibbet  Law,  1910  (p.  1). 

Life  and  Letters  of  General  Sir  Wm.  Fawcett,  K.C.B.,  1910  (p.  61); 

1911  (p.  93);  1913  (p.  77);  1914  <p.  61). 

History  of  Shibden  Mill,  1911  (p.  221). 

The  Oldest  Halifax  Inn,  1912  (p.  5). 

Exley  Hall,  Southowram,  1914  (p.  in). 

Over  Brea  and  Nether  Brea  (Northowram) — the  Hemingway 
Family,  1917  (p.  89). 

Bradley  Hall  (Stainland),  1919  (p.  1). 

Halifax  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1921  (p.  33). 

Priors  of  Lewes,  Lords  of  Halifax  Manor,  1922  (p.  1). 

Elizabethan  Halifax — Vicars  and  Clergy  during  the  Reformation 
Period,  1924  (p.  1). 
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The  History  of  Dove  House  (Southowram),  now  the  Shibden 
Industrial  School,  1924  (p.  127). 

Some  local  Star  Chamber  Cases,  1927  (p.  185). 

(c)  The  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society: 

The  Bradford  Antiquary. 

Ancient  Charters  from  the  Hemingway  MSS.  [i]. 

Chapter  House  Records— Muster  Rolls  of  Bradford  and  District, 
temp,  xiii  and  xviii  Henry  VIII  [i] . 

Local  illustration  of  SeebohnTs  “ English  Village  Community”  i;. 

Notes  on  the  early  History  of  the  Woollen  Trade  in  the  Halifax 
and  Bradford  District  [ii] . 

Chapter  House  Records — Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Bradford  in 

1342  [ii]. 

Survey  of  the  Manors  of  Leeds,  Rothwell,  Allerton,  Kippax, 
and  Ledstone  [ii]. 

(d)  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society. 

John  Lister,  Master  of  Bury  Grammar  School,  and  his  corres- 
pondents [xxviii],  1911. 

B 

Other  Works. 

In  H.  Ling  Roth’s  The  Yorkshire  Coiners  and  Old  and  Pre-historic 
Halifax,  the  Chapters  on  “ The  Making  of  Halifax,”  and  “ The 
Halifax  Gibbet  Law  ”;  and  jointly  with  J.  H.  Ogden,  Some 
Account  of  the  former  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  House  at 
the  Maypole.” 


PHILIP  CHARLES  WALKER,  M.A. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Walker  Yorkshire  archaeology 
has  lost  a very  hard  worker,  and  our  Society  an  unusually  keen 
and  devoted  member,  who  was  willing  and  more  than  willing,  to 
spend  himself  in  research.  He  was  attacked  by  serious  illness, 
unsuspected  by  anyone  but  himself,  at  the  end  of  1932.  After 
severe  operations  it  was  hoped  that  he  was  recovering,  though  it 
was  evident  that  he  would  have  to  live  a semi-invalid  life;  the 
hope  was  not  realized  and,  after  much  suffering,  he  died  at  the 
house  into  which  he  had  just  moved  in  Beverley  on  3 July,  1933, 
still,  comparatively,  a young  man.  He  was  in  fact  54,  but  his 
slight  figure,  quick  walk,  and  fair  hair,  did  not  suggest  middle  age, 
and  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  twenty  years  younger 
than  he  was. 

Philip  Charles  Walker,  born  1 September,  1878,  was  the  second 
son  and  youngest  child  of  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Francis  Walker, 
of  the  Hall,  Beverley  (who  died  in  his  90th  year  in  1925),  by  his 
marriage  with  Edith  Frances,  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon. 
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Arthur  Duncombe.  Thus  his  connexion  with  Yorkshire  went  back 
for  some  generations,  for  his  grandfather,  Sir  James  Walker,  of 
Sand  Hutton,  first  Baronet,  was  born  in  1803,  and  the  family  had 
been  settled  in  Yorkshire  some  fifty  years  before;  while  through  his 
mother,  a grand-daughter  of  the  first  Baron  Feversham,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  county  went  back  farther  still. 

His  father,  Admiral  Walker,  was  a man  of  unusually  wide 
culture.  As  a midshipman  he  had  learnt  Greek  and  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  philosophy;  his  favourite  authors  were  Aristotle 
and  S.  Chrysostom,  whom  he  read  constantly  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life,  though  he  disliked  S.  Chrysostom’s  sacramentalism.  His 
mother  was  a life-long  invalid — Philip  Walker  was  brought  up 
in  what  was,  practically,  a motherless  home.  He  went  in  due  course 
to  a preparatory  school  for  Eton  at  Sunningdale,  and  then  to  Eton 
itself.  He  loved  it  so  much  that  he  disliked  the  holidays;  Eton 
was  the  one  place  at  which  he  was  supremely  happy.  He  stayed 
on  to  be  in  Sixth  Form  for  one  £‘  half,”  and  then  went  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford  (his  elder  brother,  who  was  killed  in  the 
War,  was  already  at  Balliol).  He  read  Honour  Classical  Moderations, 
but  only  Pass  finals,  an  absurd  course  for  a man  of  his  ability. 
He  had  wished  to  read  the  Modern  History  Final  Honour  School 
(and  Yorkshire  archaeology  would  have  been  still  better  off  if  he 
had  been  allowed  that  training),  but  Admiral  Walker,  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  historical  studies,  intervened,  saying  that  history 
was  a subject  anyone  could  pick  up  after  he  had  taken  his  degree. 
So  Walker  took  an  ordinary  Pass  B.A.  in  1900  and  went  on  to  read 
for  Holy  Orders  a.t  Wycliffe  Hall,  where,  among  his  fellow-students, 
were  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Hewlett- Johnson,  and  the 
present  Vicar  of  Beverley  Minster,  Dr.  Rigg.  He  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  1902,  and  licenced  to  the  curacy  of  Doncaster  under 
Canon  (later  Bishop)  Quirk.  In  1903  he  was  ordained  Priest,  and 
next  year  left  Doncaster  to  become  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Maclagan,  and  curate  at  Bishopthorpe. 
In  1905  he  became  curate  at  Scarborough  parish  church,  first  under 
the  present  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  and  then  under  his  successor, 
the  present  Dean  of  Carlisle.  In  his  curacies  Walker  was  a volunteer, 
giving  his  services  gratis,  so  that  he  was  more  free  than  most  un- 
beneficed clergy;  and  while  he  was  curate  at  Scarborough  he  made 
a considerable  tour  of  South  Africa,  on  which  he  nearly  died. 

In  1917  Walker  accepted  the  rectory  of  Lockington  from  his 
cousin,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Walker,  and  there,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  was  free  to  pursue  his  strong  antiquarian  interests.  He 
had  received  no  technical  training  in  research;  he  acquired  it  as 
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he  went  along.  His  thorough  classical  training  at  Eton  served 
him  well,  he  knew  Latin,  he  was  exact,  and  swift  to  detect  a 
loose  point  in  evidence.  He  soon  got  to  work  at  the  story  of  the 
parish;  he  compiled  a very  careful  list  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
rectory,  which  he  had  engrossed  and  hung  in  the  parish  church. 
He  spent  a winter  unravelling  the  tangled  and  scandalous  story  of 
the  methods  by  which  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  was 
swindled  out  of  the  advowson  of  Lockington  (the  Master  and 
Fellows  lent  him  their  collection  of  MSS.  on  the  case),  and  he  printed 
the  result  of  this  research  in  our  Journal,  xxvi,  189-229. 

He  had  already,  in  1920,  compiled,  and  had  printed  in  a very 
small  edition,  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Entries  in  the  Registers 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lockington  (1547-1680),  to  which  he  added 
some  valuable  Appendixes.  About  1921,  I think,  I persuaded 
him  to  join  me  in  editing  the  Visitation  Returns  of  Archbishop 
Herring,  1743,  which  are  preserved  at  Bishopthorpe.  They  are 
published  in  five  volumes  in  our  Record  Series  (vols.  71,  72,  75,  77, 
and  79;  1928-1931.)  It  was  a considerable  labour,  extending  over 
seven  years.  The  procedure  was  that  I brought  a volume  of  the 
MSS.  from  Bishopthorpe  and  handed  it  to  Walker  to  transcribe; 
when  he  had  copied  out  a sufficient  number  of  parishes  for  a day's 
work,  I went  to  Lockington  and  we  checked  his  transcript  by  the 
original.  He  worked  at  the  labour  of  transcription  with  the 
slogging  power  of  a navvy  and  the  exactness  of  a scholar  ; 
nothing  escaped  his  eye.  Then  when  the  huge  text  was  complete 
we  set  to  work  to  add  to  it  the  facts  given  in  the  official  records  of 
the  Visitation,  preserved  in  the  Archbishop’s  Registry,  and  the 
names  of  the  incumbents,  their  dates  of  ordination  and  Uni- 
versity degrees.  The  task  grew  as  we  went  on;  we  put  a large 
amount  of  work  into  it.  The  heaviest  labour,  that  of  transcription. 
Walker  undertook  himself,  but  he  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
rest  of  the  work:  not  only  in  the  Public  Reference  Library  at  Hull, 
but  in  London,  at  the  Record  Office,  at  Lambeth,  and  above  all 
at  the  British  Museum  he  toiled  for  days  on  end.  For  his  Append- 
ixes B and  C (on  Presbjderians,  Independents,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends)  he  worked  at  MSS.  in  Dr.  Williams’  Library  and  in  the 
Friends’  House,  Euston  Road;  he  appreciated  greatly  the  kindness- 
and  hospitality  shown  him  at  the  latter  fine  library.  Finally,  wdth 
characteristic  diligence  and  care,  he  compiled  the  indexes  to  the 
five  volumes,  no  light  task,  and  he  allowed  for  once  his  keen  sense  of 
humour  to  escape  in  the  short  index  (it  covers  but  two  pages)  which 
he  headed  ‘'Miscellanea,”  (vol.  v,  pp.  104,  105).  It  is  extremely 
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amusing,  as  those  who  have  read  it  know.  This  very  heavy  work 
absorbed  him,  till  at  last  it  was  complete  with  the  publishing  of 
the  last  volume  in  1931.  He  paused,  after  these  exertions,  before 
embarking  on  fresh  work,  and  made  some  preparations  for  editing 
his  father’s  Diaries,  kept  while  he  was  on  the  China  station;  and 
he  continued  to  add  to  his  collections  for  a definitive  history  of 
Locking  ton. 

In  July,  1932,  the  imminence  of  a Garden  Fete  for  the  parish 
church  made  him  compile  a monograph  of  Casual  Notes  on  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Lockington,  “ hastily  selected,”  as  he  stated  on 
the  title  page.  It  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  story,  skimming 
the  cream  from  his  carefully-kept  note-books  and  containing 
information  he  had  gained  from  the  late  Dr.  William  Brown  and 
from  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson,  as  well  as  from  his  own  careful 
research.  Characteristically  he  had  only  a few  copies  printed,  and 
sold  them  at  3L  each.  Yet  the  monograph  contains  information 
from  MSS.  sources  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  This  was 
his  last  effort  for  the  church  and  parish  he  had  served  since  1917. 
He  knew  then,  though  no  one  else  suspected  it,  that  he  was  a sick 
man,  and  four  months  later  his  active  work  as  Rector  of  Lockington 
was  over.  Shy,  reserved,  diffident,  with  a critical  mind,  and  a 
fastidious  taste  which  rejected  anything  that  seemed  second-rate 
or  vulgar,  Philip  Walker  was  to  those  who  won  his  confidence  an 
unusually  delightful  friend.  His  swift  and  delicate  humour,  his 
positive  hatred  of  all  that  was  sordid,  his  equally  positive  delight 
in  all  that  was  lovely  and  of  good  report,  made  his  companionship 
most  refreshing.  His  exact  scholarship,  his  tremendous  power  of 
work,  and  his  conscientious  diligence,  were  not  known  to  many, 
but  they  bore  fruit  in  the  work  that  he  has  printed,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  MSS.  collections  for  a history  of  Lockington  which  he 
has  left  behind  him.  He  was  essentially  a scholar  and  a lover  of 
learning;  during  his  last  illness  he  had  by  his  bedside  his  Latin 
Vulgate  and  his  Greek  Testament;  he  used  them  in  preference  to 
the  English  translations,  and  if  I may  quote  so  intimate  a reminis- 
cence, when  I asked  him  to  tell  me  again  a verse  from  Ecclesias- 
ticus  which  had  helped  him  to  face  the  last  of  his  serious  operations, 
he  half  apologized  for  repeating  it  in  the  Latin,  but  the  Latin  was 
the  only  version  he  had  by  him. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Society  in  1918,  and  served  us  on  its 
Council  (it  was  a source  of  real  pride  to  him,  for  it  was  the  only 
recognition  his  archaeological  work  received)  from  1922  to  1931. 


S.  L.  Ollard. 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  York- 
shire Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon,  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to 
any  items  which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


TRANSACTIONS,  Ere.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.,  Part  XXVI,  contains  A Disputed 
County  Boundary,  by  J.  J.  Brigg;  The  Roman  Road  from 
Chester  to  York  beyond  Slack,  and  the  Entrenchment  near 
Cleckheaton,  by  F.  Villy;  A Sixteenth-century  Manuscript 
relating  to  the  Hanson  Family  of  Woodhouse  in  Rastrick;  A 
Physician’s  Household  Goods  in  1769;  The  Early  Clergy  of 
Bradford,  by  IT.  I.  Judson;  A Local  Civil  War  Document; 
Norman  Font  at  Cottam,  by  F.  V.  Gill;  The  Danbys  and  their 
connection  with  the  Bradford  Grammar  School,  by  John  M. 
Preston;  A Particular  Note  of  all  the  Oxgangs  in  the  Town  of 
Shipley;  Pedigree  of  Milner  of  Bradford. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society's  Papers  for  1932  ( continued ),  contain 
Our  Local  Railways,  by  Charles  Clegg;  The  Halifax  Coalfield, 
Part  V,  by  W.  B.  Trigg;  Local  Township  Records;  Shelf,  1714— 
1841. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  edited  by  T.  Sheppard,  No.  178 — 
Record  of  Additions.  No.  179 — Fact  and  Fiction  in  Geology  - 
No.  1S0 — Guide  to  the  Museum  of  Commerce  and  Transport, 
High  Street,  Hull.  No.  181 — Record  of  Additions  (William 
Wilberforce  of  Hull,  The  Malton  Museum,  and  other  Geological 
Collections,  Relics  of  the  Bronze  Age). 

Hunter  Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  IV,  Part  2,  contains  Local 
Words  and  their  Meanings,  collected  by  S.  O.  Addv;  Influence 
of  Sheffield  upon  the  Silversmiths’  Craft,  by  S.  W.  Turner; 
Bronze  and  Stone  Implements  found  in  Sheffield  and  District, 
by  J.  W.  Baggaley;  Pedigrees — Gosling  of  Stubley  and  Shef- 
field, Fitzherbert  and  Balguy  of  Derbyshire;  Sheffield  Grammar 
School,  by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith;  Broom  Hall,  Sheffield,  by  J.  R. 
Wigfull;  The  Fairbank  Collection;  The  Earl  of  Effingham’s 
Sword,  by  John  B.  Wheat ; Roman  Coins  found  at  Oughtibridge, 
by  J.  W.  Baggaley;  Roman  Pottery  found  at  Templeborough, 
by  Ethert  Brand;  Excavations  at  Cresswell  Crags,  Derbyshire, 
1928-1932;  The  Pin  Hole  Cave,  by  iV.  Leslie  Armstrong;  Notes 
and  Queries;  Synopsis  of  Lectures;  Excursions. 

Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  and  York  Archaeological 
Society,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  contains  The  Roman  Bath  discovered  in 
1930-1  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mail  Coach  Inn,  St. 
Sampson’s  Square,  York,  by  P.  Corder;  Notes  on  some  Ainsty 
Churches,  by  the  late  Canon  W.  H.  Dixon;  and  the  Birthplace 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  by  Rev.  Angelo  Raine. 


REVIEWS,  ETC. 
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PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Archeological  Journal,  V ol.  LXXXIX,  includes  The  Four 
Roman  Camps  at  Cawthorn,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,, 
by  I.  A.  Richmond  (pp.  17-78);  The  Roman  Signal  Station  at 
Goldsbrough,  near  Whitby,  by  William  Hornsby  and  John  D. 
Laverick  (pp.  203-219) ; and  The  Pottery  from  the  Roman 
Signal  Stations  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  by  M.  R.  Hull  (pp. 
220-253). 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports  and  Papers,  Vol.  XL, 
includes  The  Mansion  House,  or  official  Residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  by  T.  P.  Cooper. 

The  Handbook  of  the  British  Architects’  Conference  at  York,  1929, 
includes  Notes  on  Prehistoric  York,  by  W.  E.  Collinge;  Roman 
York,  by  Rev.  A.  Raine;  The  Fortifications  of  York  after 
Roman  Times,  by  T.  P.  Cooper;  Medieval  York,  by  Professor 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson;  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  by 
G.  Benson;  and  the  Churches  of  York,  by  G.  Benson. 

The  journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Vol.  XLI, 
No.  2,  includes  The  Architects  of  Wentworth  Castle  and  Went- 
worth Woodhouse,  together  with  a brief  description  of  their 
clients,  by  Alfred  Booth. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archeological 
Society’s  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXIII,  N.S.,  includes  A late 
Anglian  Crosshead  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Crucifix  at  Bentham, 
Yorkshire,  by  Anne  G.  Gilchrist  (p.  278). 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  includes 
Grant  of  Arms  to  Richard  Jessopp  of  Broomehall,  Yorks.,  1575 
(P-  !72> 

The  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  XX,  includes  Coins  commemorating 
the  re-building  of  York  Minster,  A.D.  921-5,  by  W.  J.  Andrews. 


YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[Note. — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been  issued 
from  1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  which  may 
have  escaped  his  notice.] 

Fasti  Parochiales,  Vol.  I,  being  Notes  on  the  Advowsons  and  Pre- 
Reformation  Incumbents  of  the  Parishes  in  the  Deanery  of 
Doncaster,  Part  1 ; by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  and  Charles 
Travis  Clay;  8|  x 5| ; pp.  xi-f-184;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  Record  Series,  Vol.  LXXXV ; 1933. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  the  Churches  of  Ingleton  and  Chapel-le- 
Dale,  1607  to  1812;  transcribed  by  Col.  W.  H.  Chippindall; 
9 x5V,  pp.  viii-j-350;  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society,  Vol. 
NCI  V ; 1933. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Frickley-with-Clayton,  1577-1812;  tran- 
scribed by  C.  E.  Whiting;  9x6;  pp.  viii-Vi22;  Yorkshire 
Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  XCV ; 1933. 
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The  Parish  of  Kirkby  Malhamdale  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire; 
by  John  William  Morkill;  9JX7J;  pp.  xv 4-346;  Gloucester: 
John  Bellows  [1933]. 

Barwick  in  Elmet  : Notes  on  the  Parish  Church,  Rectory  House, 
Village  Cross,  Maypole,  and  Earthworks;  by  G.  E.  Kirk; 
8JX5|;  pp.  15;  Eeeds:  John  Whitehead  & Son  Ltd.,  1933. 

A Short  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Kippax;  by 
George  E.  Kirk;  8JX5J;  pp.  20;  Leeds:  John  Whitehead  and 
Son  Ltd.  [1933]. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Kirby  Underdale : Historical  and  Architectural  • 
Notes;  by  W.  R.  Shepherd;  9^x6;  pp.  16;  Batley:  J.  S. 
Newsome  & Son,  1933. 

A Short  Account  of  the  Church  of  S.  Michael  and  Our  Lad}',  Wragby, 
Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Oswald,  Nostell;  by  A.  H. 
Sutherland ; 8 \ x 5 J ; pp.  7 ; 

The  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Kirkburton; 
compiled  by  the  Ven.  Richard  Phipps;  84x5f;  pp.  16;  Hud- 
dersfield: Allan  Parkin  & Son  Ltd.,  1933. 

The  Priory  of  Handale;  by  Hugh  P.  Kendall;  61x3!;  pp-  24; 

Whitby:  Horne  & Son  Ltd.  [1933]. 

The  Charm  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  the  Architectural  Museum, 
York;  by  E.  Ridsdale  Tate;  9JX6;  pp.  18;  York:  Coultas  & 
Volans  Ltd.,  1929. 

Church  Dignitaries  who  have  been  connected  with  Teesdale;  by 
Rev.  A.  W.  M.  Close;  8|  X5;  pp.  4;  [ Reprinted  from  the 

“ Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,”  June  10,  1933]. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Rolle,  Together  with  an  Edition  of  his  English 
Lyrics  (now  for  the  first  time  published) ; by  Frances  M.  Comper; 
8|  X5J;  pp.  xx -434°;  London:  Dent. 

Studies  in  Local  Topography,  Part  1 — The  Halls  in  the  Colne 
Valley;  by  Philip  Ahier;  8JX5J;  pp.  39;  Huddersfield:  The 
Advertiser  Press  Ltd.,  1933. 

Leeds  Civic  Hall;  io|x8J;  pp.  22;  Leeds:  Jowett  & Sowrv 
Ltd.  [1933]. 

In  Search  of  Halifax,  No.  2 — Old  Inns  of  Halifax;  by  T.  W. 
Hanson;  6J-X5J;  pp.  32;  Halifax:  Wm.  Patterson  (Printers) 

Ltd.,  1933. 

James  Stansfeld:  A Halifax  Attorney  who  became  a Judge;  by 
A.  T.  Longbotham;  8JX5J;  pp.  8;  Halifax:  J.  Wallace, 
Hopwood  Hall  [1933]. 

The  Armorial  Bearings  and  Regalia  of  the  City  of  York;  by  T.  P. 
Cooper;  8§  X5j;  pp.  14;  [Reprinted  from  the  “ Yorkshire 
Herald,”  22  Oct.,  1927]. 


ERRATA. 

p.  1S2,  Note  1.  Tliornton-Dale  is  in  the  North  Riding. 

p.  205.  After  line  12  from  bottom  of  the  page  insert  “ including  two 
Aberystwith  and  one  Scottish  shillings.” 

p.  206,  line  21  from  top  of  page,  for  “ shillings,  and  of  these  the  only  speci- 
mens,” read  “ shilling,  and  of  these  only  one  specimen  of  each.” 

p.  305,  Note  4.  Cownall  is  in  Skircoat. 
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The  letter  n denotes  that  the  name  is  in  the  notes  to  the  page. 


Abbot,  surname,  67 
Abingdon,  Berks.,  83 
Abrim,  Robt.,  298 
Aekeroid,  Alvereye,  168;  John,  164 
Acklam,  barrow  at,  38,  41;  rectory, 
tithe  of  salmon,  27 522,  276 
Acomb,  Bachelor  hill,  198 
Acra,  Wm.  de,  300 
Acton,  56 

Adam,  surname,  67 
Adamson,  surname,  67 
Addingham,  217 
Addison,  Henry,  275 
Addy,  S.  O.,  430 
Adel  camp,  385 

Agatha’s,  St.  (Easby),  91,  225,  263 

Abier,  Philip,  432 

Aickred,  Alf.,  160 

Ail  red  of  Rievaulx,  ion,  92 

Ailetrop,  Aitrop,  Thos.  son  of,  298, 

299,  3°°.  3°2,  303.  3M 
Ainsty  deanery,  161,  162,  163,  166, 
167 

Airton,  96 

Akarius,  prior  of  Tynemouth,  315 
Alan,  Earl,  186 
Alban,  St.,  8 

Albemarle,  earls  of,  403,  409 
Aldboro’,  nr.  Boroughbridge,  214- 
223  passim,  226,  264,  328 n,  330; 
liberty  of,  65;  vicar  of,  68,  71; 
old  surnames  in,  65-73 ; near 
Masliam,  93,  203;  in  Holderness, 
160,  400,  402;  Arthur,  264; 
Thomas,  226 

Aldburgh,  surname,  66,  67 
Aldby  Park,  381,  383 
Aleman,  fishery  of,  56 
Alkeron,  Thos.  de,  318 
Allan,  Thos.,  139,  140 
Allanson,  surname,  67 
Allen,  surname,  67 
Allerdale,  39022 

Allerton,  Abbot  Wm.  of,  58;  Prior 
John  de,  27 

Almaine,  Henry  of,  413 
Almondbury,  86,  91 
Almondyton,  John  de,  201 
Alne,  186;  church  of,  189,  190 
Alnets,  Ralph  de,  307 
Alta  Ripa,  fennily,  397 
Alwenton,  Thos.,  rector  of,  52 
Amcotts,  Rev.  P.,  4 


Amiens,  dio.,  113 

Ampleforth,  277;  court  Baron  of,  280 
Amundeuill,  Ralph,  56 
Anderson,  surname,  67 
Andrew  the  forester,  299 
Andrews,  W.  J.,  431 
Anglian,  see  Pre-norman 
Anlaby,  arms  of,  338,  343,  344,  345; 
chartulary,  337;  Alison,  345; 
Chas.,  343,  344;  Elizab.,  337; 

Herbert,  344;  John,  345,  346; 

Margt.,  343;  Matt.,  337;  Nich., 
364;  pedigree  of,  343 ; Peter  son  of 
Wm.,  342,  343;  Rich.,  341,  345, 
347;  Robt.,  346;  Thos.,  339,  342, 

343.  345>  346,  347.'  Wm.  son  of 
Peter,  341,  342,  343,  345,  346 
Annam,  Dumfries,  10 
Annandale,  lord  of,  30,  31,  32 
Anston  par.,  333,  334 
Antonine’s  roman  wall,  78 
Apesthorpe,  prebend  of,  160,  167 
Appleby,  Governor  of,  352 
Appleton  village,  30 
Appletreewick,  217,  397;  chapel  at, 
84 

Appylby,  Will.,  347 

Aquinas,  Thos.,  339 

Araignes,  Bernard  d’,  416,  417,  418 

Arches,  Wm.  de,  31 

Arden,  John,  364;  priory  of,  262 

Ardsley,  365 

Arkengarthdale,  220,  221 
Arksey  vicarage,  164 
Armagh,  Archbp.  of,  16272 
Armitage,  Mrs.,  123 n,  330 n;  Chas., 
4'25 

Armstrong,  College,  96,  142;  Hugh, 
163,  165,  166;  Leslie,  143,  144,  155 
Arncliffe,  95 
Arrea,  Jas.  de,  310 
Arrouaise,  Order  of,  209,  210 
Arthington,  John,  363 
Arundell,  Alex,  de,  296;  Rich.,  312; 

Roger  de,  307 
Ashley,  Sir  W.,  23122 
Ask  Roger,  363;  Conan  de,  361 
Askham,  church,  210;  priest  of,  208, 
212 

Askrigg,  142,  149,  221 
Askwith,  Wm.,  274,  275,  276 
Aston,  par.,  333;  rector  of,  160,  162, 
165;  Richard  de,  38922 
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Atkinson,  surname,  67;  family,  335; 
H.  W.,  335;  Canon  j.  C.,  11; 
W.  A.,  114;  Capt.  Robt.,  352,  354, 
357;  John,  352,  354,  356,  358 
Atte  Grene,  surname,  66,  69 
Atte  Keld,  surname,  66 
Atte  Wood,  surname,  66 
Attermire  cave,  Settle,  331 
Attwell,  John,  346 
At  wick,  324 

Augustinian  canons,  5-35  passim, 
208,  209;  monastery,  377;  Society, 
Brid.,  367 12 

Aula,  Thos.  de,  310;  Wm.  cle,  69 
Aumale,  Normandy,  391;  Agnes, 
210,  21 1 ; chamberlain  of,  420; 
Earl  of,  210,  389,  395,  396,  401,  402, 
417,  420 

Aumesuill,  Burnell  de,  312 
Aunmori,  Gilb.,  313 
Ausin’,  Michael,  303,  314;  Tlios.,  303, 
3D 

Ayreton,  Prior  Rich.,  25,  28 
Ayton,  Great  and  Little,  254,  334 
Aytrop,  Thos.  son  of,  297 


Babington,  Rich,  de,  201 

Babthorpe,  Will.,  364 

Bacon,  Dorothy,  86;  Rev.  M.  J.,  86; 

Luke,  161;  Robt.,  263 
Bagby,  206 

Baggaley,  J.  W.,  2,  430 
Bailey,  Miss,  383 

Bainbridge,  surname,  66,  67,  225; 
roman,  180,  214,  215,  220,  221,  222 ; 
W.  Paley,  33 22,  51,  204,  360 
Bainard,  Geoff.,  32 
Bainton,  337 

Baldwin,  Constable  of  Conisboro’, 
299 

Ballebi,  Wm.  de,  307 
Balliol,  John,  396 
Balmuildy,  78 

Balna,  Thos.  the  clerk  of,  318 
Bangor,  John  Bp.  of,  34 n 
Barber,  surname,  67;  of  Marebotham  , 
82;  Stephen,  114,  1 17-120,  122- 
13 1 passin. 

Barbot,  John,  319;  Tlios.,  305,  319 
Barden  Lell,  153 
Bardney,  Abbot  of,  169 
Baring-Gould,  389 n 
Barker,  surname,  67 
Barkisland,  334,  425 
Barkston  Ash,  202 
Barley,  Robt.,  365 
Barmby,  vicar  of,  160,  164 
Barmeston,  Gerard  of,  420 
Barnard  Castle,  386 
Barnby,  Barneby,  281,  301;  sur- 
name, 67;  Hugh  de,  298,  314; 
Wm.  de,  31 1 


Barnsley,  note  relating  to,  81-82 
352^ 

Barnwell,  priory  of  St.  Giles,  8,  209 n 

Barrow,  co.  Lines.,  41912 

Barton,  lands  in,  263;  church,  208,. 

210,  212;  nr.  Penrith,  87 
Barugh,  surname,  67;  nr.  Barnsley, 
82  n 

Barwick  in  Elmet,  159,  163,  167,  432 
Bath  and  Wells,  Bp.  of,  399 
Bathonia,  Henry  de,  313 
Batley,  vicar  of,  160 
Batson,  surname,  67 
Batty,  surname,  67 
Bawtry,  364,  365 
Baxter,  surname,  67 
Bavley,  Wm.,  240 
Baynes,  Thos.,  233 22 
Beads,  prehistoric,  39 
Beauchamp,  Roger  de,  319 
Beaulieu,  Abbot  of,  52 
Beanlands,  Canon  A.,  389 
Beaumont,  Ethel,  Lady,  186;  G.  L., 
398 n;  John,  86;  Rich,.  365 
Beckwith,  surname,  66,  67;  Thos.,. 

364 

Bedale,  256 

Bedford,  Laurence  Archdn.  of,  312 

Beeford,  169 

Beeston,  Will.,  363 

Beil,  Robt.  de,  316 

Bek,  Gilb.  de,  212 

Bell,  Chas.  C.,  91 ; H.  I.,  93 ; R.,  23212 
Bella  Aqua,  John  de,  31,  32; 

Ladereyna,  31 
Bellasis,  Henry,  23312 
Benedict  the  smith,  313;  Hugh  son 
of,  420 

Bengrant,  Robt.,  53 
Beningboro’,  186,  187 
Benson,  Geo.,  185,  186,  191,  431 
Bentham,  par.  reg.,  91;  crucifix  at, 
43i 

Bentley,  High,  425 

Bercant,  John  of,  420 

Bergave,  Henry  de,  309 

Berhg,  Adam  de,  301;  Alex.,  301; 

Robt.,  301 
Berry,  surname,  67 
Bertinus,  prior  of  Durham,  316 
Beuvriere,  Dru  de  la,  400,  401,  402, 
408 

Berwick,  surname,  66,  67;  defeat  of 
the  Scots  at,  1333,  341 
Best,  Henry,  287,  288 
Beverley,  344,  345,  426;  deanery, 
167;  friars  minors,  341;  records, 
335;  St.  Giles  of,  21 1 ; St.  John  of, 
8;  vicar  of,  427 

Bibliography  of  Yorkshire,  85,  91,  43 n 
Bigod,  Thos.,  296 
Bilson,  John,  380 
Binckes,  Jas.,  161 
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Bingham  deanery,  161,  163,  166 
Bingley,  par.  reg.,  85;  Gilstead  moor, 
95 

Birch  Magna,  nr.  Colchester,  82 
Birdforth,  262 
Birdoswald,  177,  179 
Birkin,  John  parson  of,  54;  Thos.,  54 
Birstall,  Hist,  of,  336 
Birton,  church  of,  31 1,  312,  313; 
Robt.  de,  31 1,  312;  Wm.  de,  31 1, 
312 

Bishop  Burton,  328 
Bishopthorpe,  275 

Blackburne,  church,  52;  Adam,  52, 
54>  55;  Dr.,  79;  Henry,  52,  53,  54; 
John, 54;  K.B.,  155, 156;  Roger, 52 
Black  Death,  the,  253 
Blackmoor  Edge,  Thirsk,  35 
Blackstone  Edge,  195 
Blandesby  Park,  231,  234,  244,  245 n, 
249.  255,  258,  271  n 
Blashill,  Thos.,  402W 
Blassall,  Robt.,  364 
Blaungy,  Wm.,  417 
Blealands  Nook,  182 
Bleu  ilia,  Bernard  de,  319 
Blida,  Sir  Rob.,  the  clerk  of,  300 
Bliss,  W.  H.,  7 n 
Blood,  Col.  Thos.,  350 
Blubberhouses,  206,  214 
Blyth,  Rob.  the  clerk  of,  313%; 

vicar  of,  161,  164,  167 
Boelton,  Helias  of,  54 
Boeseuilla,  Elias  de,  318 
Bois,  Henry  de,  316 
Bole,  prebend  of,  163 
Bolingbroke,  court  at,  208,  212 
Bolling,  Trustan,  363 
Bolton,  surname,  67;  in  Bolland, 
54^;  par.  reg.,  85;  castle,  221; 
priory,  30 

Bones,  human,  37,  42 
Bond,  surname,  67 
Bondeby,  344 
Boole,  prebend  of,  160 
Booth,  surname,  67;  Alf.,  431; 
Matt.,  168 

Borley,  Essex,  390,  393^-  397-  39§ 
Boroughbridge,  40,  65,  226,  264,  321  n, 
396 

Borrans  Barn  earthworks,  215,  216, 
220 

Boroun,  surname,  66 
Bosco,  Bathol.  de,  310;  Reginald  de, 
3i5 

Bossall  church,  380 
Bossewell,  John,  363;  Wm.,  364 
Boston  Spa,  36,  41,  42;  roman  coins 
at,  183W 

Bosvile,  fohn,  365;  Thos.,  365 
Boswell,  Will.,  365 
Bothilton,  land  in,  54;  Elias,  54; 
Rich.,  54 


Botikl,  Rich.,  316 
Boulogne,  Renaud  count  of,  107 n 
Boulton,  Elias,  52;  Rich.,  52 
Bourchier,  Sir  John,  187,  188 
Bower  or  Bowes,  John,  246;  Leonard, 
255;  Sam.,  162,  165 
Bowes,  Roman,  214,  220,  221 
Boynton,  Thos.,  364 
Braboth,  John,  305;  Thos.,  305 
Bradeford,  Sir  Roger  de,  306 
Bradford,  Canon  of,  84;  John,  82; 
Hist,  of,  335 ; Hist,  and  Antiq. 
Soc.,  424,  426 

Bradford  Antiquary,  202,  424,  426, 
43° 

Bradley,  397;  surname,  67;  Suf- 
folk, 293,  296 n 

Brafferton,  280;  vicar  of,  161,  164, 
168 

Braham  moor,  40;  park,  36 
Braidwell,  Braithwell,  291,  294,  296; 
Pidric  the  carpenter,  297,  298; 

Gertrod  de,  301 ; Henry,  301 ; John 
de,  300;  Rich,  the  clerk,  315,  319; 
Roger  the  deacon,  314;  Thos.  de, 
299;  Vicarage  of,  310;  William 
the  clerk,  298,  299,  300,  301,  302, 
3°3>  3°6,  314,  3W 

Braithwaite,  Rich,  and  Sir  Thos.,  357 
Bramhall,  John,  cl.,  163,  165,  166 
Bramley,  Bramelai,  315;  Clarice  der 
297,  298,  302:  Ralph,  297,  298,. 
302,  303 

Bramwyth,  Othes  de,  318;  Wm.,  318 
Brandreth,  Edw.,  382 
Bransby,  surname,  67 
Brantingham,  vicarage  of,  161,  164,, 
168 

Branton,  surname,  66,  67 
Branton  Green,  65 
Brax  or  Dax,  John,  364^2. 

Brayshaw,  Thos.,  89,  91 

Bray  ton  church,  185 

Breaute,  Fawkes  de,  388 

Brenand,  surname,  67 

Brereton,  surname,  66,  67 

Breton,  John  le,  409,  415,  416,  417;. 

Robt.,  305 
Brettby,  390 n 
Brictwait,  Adam  de,  307 
Bridekirk  church,  30 
Bridlington  Augustinian  Soc.,  332, 
367 n;  Prior  of,  342;  Priory,  7,, 
204,  206,  265;  St.  John  of,  7 
Brigham,  surname,  66 
Brigg,  J-  J.,  95,  96,  430 
Brighe,  Rich,  del,  57 
Brigham,  surname,  67 
Brink il,  Geoff.,  296;  Oliver  de,  53 
Brito,  Avice,  314;  Matt.,  314 
Robt.,  314;  Wm.,  314 
Britona,  Bretona,  Peter  de,  300 
Robt.,  319 
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Broadley,  K.,  336 

Brodisworde,  Adam  de,  307,  308 ; 
Vincent,  307 

Brompton,  238,  253;  Robt.,  266 
Bronze-age,  1,  36-43,  320,  321,  325; 

relics,  94,  95,  154,  430 
Bronze  measures,  13 7-1 39 
Brooke,  G.  C.,  205;  Lt.-Col.,  381 
Brooks,  Jas.,  240;  and  King,  199 
Brough  by  Bainbridge,  335 ; on 
Humber,  383;  roman  site,  328 
Broughton,  390,  397 72;  urns  from, 
33°^ 

Brotton,  tithes  of,  280 
Broun,  surname,  66,  68 
Brown,  Wm.,  F.S.A.,  11  n,  27,  93,  200, 
206,  425,  429 

Brus  family,  401;  Adam  de,  25,  30, 
31;  Agnes,  31,  32,  26277;  Laderey- 
11a,  31;  Lucy,  29,  31;  Margt.,  31; 
Peter  de,  29-32,  228,  262;  Robt., 
25>  29-33,  55;  Prior  Wm.,  27,  31, 
32 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  396 
Buchanan,  Dr.,  186 
Buck,  John,  31 1 
Buckden,  215 
Buckingham  family,  357 
Buckley,  F.,  142,  149,  151,  153 
Buckrose  deanery,  161,  162,  166,  168 
Bukton,  Will.,  363 
Bulmer,  382;  deanery,  138,  161,  162, 
164,  166,  168;  wapentake,  261 
Burdet,  John,  313;  Rich.,  365 
Burdsall,  surname,  68 
Burgh,  Will.,  363 
Burial,  Bronze-age,  36-43 
Burgo,  Thos.  de,  313 
Burley,  Francis,  cl.,  160,  168;  in 
Wharfedale,  201 
Burlington,  earl  of,  129,  130 
Burnand,  surname,  67 
Burnell,  Bp.  Robt.,  399 
Burniston,  240,  253,  254 
Burnsall  par.  reg.  85;  rectory,  83; 

village  hall,  84;  Wm.,  160 
Burstale,  Rich,  de,  31 1 
Burstwick,  392,  394,  399-41 1 passim, 
416,  41972 

Burton,  surname,  66,  68;  Agnes,  32; 
Constable,  419;  in  Holderness,  406, 
408;  Pidsea,  41972 

Burythorpe,  rectory  of,  161,  162,  165, 
166 

Bushell,  Daniel,  cl.,  158 
Buttercrambe,  381 

Byland,  378;  Abbey,  52,  335; 

charters  of,  206 


Cachmay,  Thos.,  268 
Calais,  siege  of,  342,  405 
Caldwell,  Rich.,  161 


Calendar  Liturgical,  3-33 
Caltorn,  Hugh  de,  307,  308 
Calverley,  Walt,  de,  361;  vicar  of, 
160 

Cambridge  Univ.,  6,  64,  16277; 

Emanuel,  332;  Pembroke,  339 
Cambout,  Henry  de,  6312 
Camerton  in  Pauli  par.,  407 
Campsall  vicarage,  163,  166 
Cancia,  John  abbot  of  Fountains,  30, 
56 

Cantelupes  of  co.  Line.,  212 n 
Canterbury,  Archbps.  of,  8,  272,  378; 
Dean  of,  427;  see  of,  201;  St. 
Thomas  of,  378 
Cantimpre,  Thos.  of,  587 1 
Caractacus,  325,  326,  32772 
Carie,  surname,  68 
Carisbrooke  castle,  391,  393,  418 
Carkin  Moor  Farm,  195 
Carleton,  surname,  68;  John,  379; 
nr.  Pontefract,  16272;  Towers,  186 
Carlile,  surname,  68 
Carlisle,  Bp.  of,  57;  church,  56; 
Dean  of,  427;  Earl,  187;  Governor, 
of,  35272;  priory,  20972 
Carriages  and  horses,  409,  410 
Carse,  John,  158 
Carperby,  142,  221 
Carter,  surname,  68;  John,  379 
Carthusian  monks,  342 
Carew,  Carey,  James  or  Edw.,  356 
Cartimandua,  story  of,  325,  326, 
32772 

Case,  Casse,  surname,  6S;  Eustace, 
234 

Ca.stello,  Ralph  de,  312 
Casterton,  214. 

Castle  Dykes,  roman  villa,  214,  222, 
223,  32872 

Castle  Howard,  387 
Castle  Ings,  nr.  Pickering,  22O 
Castleshaw,  80 
Castor  ware,  181 

Catardus,  parson  of  Wakefield,  307 
Cateryk,  John,  363 
Catherton,  Alan  of,  52 
Cattal,  65 

Catterdale,  sword  from,  325 
Catton,  surname,  68;  land  in,  53 
Catterick,  roman  fort,  330 
Caudresham,  John  de,  296 
Cave,  J.  E.,  42;  Wm.,  273 
Caverley  in  Pontefract,  164,  16S 
Cawood,  surname,  68;  roman,  384, 
385 

Cawthorn,  roman  camp,  431 
Cayr,  Robt.,  407 
Cay  worth,  rector  of,  161 
Ceszay  (Sessay),  361 
Chaddesden,  337 
Chadwick,  H.  F.,  88 
Chained  books,  347 
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Chalefunte,  Gilb.  de,  409 
Chaloner,  John,  363 
Chambers,  Oswald,  160;  Rich.,  162, 
165,  166 

Chapel  le  Dale  par.  reg.,  431 
Chapman,  surname,  68;  Rich.,  160 
Charterhouse  school,  83 
Chawuent,  Wm.  de,  305 
Chepstow  castle,  353ft 
Chesney,  Dr.,  233 n 
Chester,  Archdn.  of,  53;  castle,  355; 

roman  road,  79 
Cheviot  hills,  55 
Chichenlore,  Serlo  de,  312 
Chichester,  201 

Chippindal,  Col.  W.  H.,  91,  431 
Cholmley,  Henry,  256;  .Sir  Hugh, 
255M,  267,  274,  275 
Christian,  Ewan,  187 
Church  Plate,  4,  377 
Cistercian  Order,  62,  89 
Clay,  C.  T.,  93,  97ft,  202,  204,  290, 
431;  J.  W.,  33ft,  34ft,  232 ft,  397 n, 

425 

Claiton,  jas.,  160,  161 
Clamrthe,  Adam  de,  315 
Clapham,  John,  365;  Wm.,  363,  365 
Clare,  arms  of,  381;  Amicia.  de  (or 
Fortibus),  388,  389,  394,  408,  410- 
412,  416;  Gilb.  de,  389,  391,  414; 
Rich,  de,  399ft 
Clare  ton,  65 

Clarice,  Elias  son  of,  298 
Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  150,  155;  J.  W„  9 n, 
209 ft;  Col.  Kitson,  40,  321,  381; 
Mary  Kitson,  36,  77,  177,  181,  195, 
199.  216,  222,  320,  331,  332,  382- 
385;  Mrs.  Kitson,  184 
Clarke,  John,  160,  164,  168;  R.  H., 
227 

Cleaveland’s  Courtenays,  389ft 
Cleckheaton,  79,  222 
Clegg,  Chas.,  430 
Clement,  John,  263 
Clemetson,  surname,  66,  68 
Clerfai,  Wm.  de,  319 
Clerk,  surname,  66,  68 
Clervas,  John,  364 
Cleton,  400,  405,  406,  408 
Cleveland,  Archdn.  of,  427;  deanery, 
of,  161,  163,  164,  166,  168;  Natura- 
lists, 334;  tithes  of,  277 
Clifford  family,  397 ft;  Lady  Anne, 
232 

Clifton  church,  166,  210;  cross  of, 
303;  tithe  of,  294 

C'liftun,  Alan  de,  301 ; Augustine  de, 
301;  Maurice  de,  299,  301 
Clopton,  Suffolk,  390,  397,  398 
Close,  Rev.  A.  W.  M.,  432 
Clotherholme,  nr.  Ripon,  134 
Clough,  Wm.,  164,  168 
Cluniac  priories.  292,  378 


Coal  mining  in  Swaledale,  265 
Coc  Robt.,  319 
Cocke,  John,  168 
Cockering,  Cokeryk,  surname,  68 
Cockermouth,  390,  393ft,  399,  409ft, 
413;  Constable  of,  397 
Cockersand  Abbey,  54 
Coiners,  424,  426 
Coins,  find  of  at  Ellancl,  205-206 
Coins  ( see  Roman),  Brigantian,  326ft, 
327 ft;  Greek,  218 
Coke,  L.  C.  J.,  356 
Colchester,  Joslin  coll.,  196;  roman. 
78 

Colley,  Dr.  H.,  141 
Collimore,  Jas.,  239 
Collinge,  W.  E.,  431 
Collingham,  North,  vicar  of,  161,  164, 
168 

Collingwood,  R.  G.,  179,  183,  215.. 
222,  329ft;  W.,  192;  W.  G.,  94. 
192-193,  330ft 

Collins,  A.  J.,  34ft;  E.  R.,  142,  155; 
Major,  149 

Colne  Valley,  Halls  in,  432 
Colson,  Sam.,  164,  168 
Colyngburne,  Rich.,  64 
Colynson,  surname,  66 
Combe,  Rich,  de  la,  317 
Comper,  Frances  M.,  432 
Compton,  roman  villa  at,  175 
Comyn,  Alex.,  396 
Coney thorpe,  65 
Congregational  Churches,  336 
Conisbro’,  constable  of,  299,  309,  31 1 ; 
church  of,  293,  294,  307,  310,  315, 
316;  honour  of,  290,  295,  297,  314, 
319;  Hugh,  317;  John  the  priest, 
319;  Reg.  son  of  Elias,  316; 
Richard  chaplain  of,  308,  315 
Coniston,  193;  par.  reg.,  85 
Constable  family,  401,  403;  John  of 
Halsham,  361,  364,  418 
Conyers,  Chr.,  363 ; Jas.,  271;  John, 
34,262;  Percival,  363;  Robt.,  363, 

364 

Cook,  surname,  68;  Francis,  cl.,  160,, 
164 

Cooper,  J.,  77;  Rev.  Rich.,  158; 

T.  P.,  198,  335,  431,  432 
Copley,  John,  364;  Thos.,  363 
Coppeley,  Thos.  de,  305,  306 
Coppinger,  Ambrose,  cl.,  160,  167 
Corbett,  Robt.,  268 
Corbre,  Th.  de,  341 
Corbriclge  on  Tyne,  78 
Cordes,  Philip,  77,  78,  79,  91,  177ft,. 
179ft,  196,  198,  199,  203,  324,  327, 
369 ft,  382,  430 
Corpe,  Robt.,  306 

Cornwall,  305ft;  Edm.  Earl  of,  65; 

Henry  of,  414;  Rich,  of,  201 
Cosen,  Sam.,  161 
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Cosin,  Bp.,  358 
Costa  Beck,  324 
Cotes,  Hugh  de,  404M 
Cottingham  priory,  6;  rectory,  163, 
166 

Coulton,  surname,  68 
Coupland,  39022,  395 n\  G.,  142,  149, 
1 55 

Courcy,  Alice  de,  388 
Courtenay,  Hist,  of  the,  389 n;  Hugh, 
388;  John,  388;  Robt.,  388 
Courts  Baron,  235 
Coutances,  Normandy,  97,  102 
Coventry,  309 

Cover] ey,  Alice  Mary,  84;  Chas.  H.,  84 
Cowling,  E.  T.,  148,  155,  335; 

Francis,  158 
Cowp,  surname,  68 
Coxwold  church,  378 
Cracoe,  nr.  Skipton,  219,  2 21 
Cradock,  H.  C.,  336 
Craft,  Dorset,  292 

Crambeck,  177,  180,  182;  ware,  383 
Crathorne,  Thos.,  363 
Craven,  Aumale  fee  in,  417%;  deanery 
of,  1 60,  162,  164,  166;  Earl  of,  83 
Crawford,  O.  G.  S.,  222 
Crayke  castle,  186 
Cressewell,  303 

Cressi,  Rich.,  300;  Roger  de,  315 
Cressy,  battle  of,  342 
Crewkerne,  Dorset,  292 
Croft  church,  204 
Crofton,  rector  of,  160,  168 
Croismare,  John  de,  106 
Cromwell  rectory,  Newark,  159,  164 
Crooke,  Plulipson,  231,  234 
Crookhill,  tithe  of,  294 
Crosshills,  142,  146 
Crosland,  Mrs.  Jane,  232 
Crossley,  E.  W.,  1,  88,  89,  90,  204, 

205,  334-  377>  380 

Croswaith,  advowson  of,  56,  57 
Crowther,  John,  215,  218 
Croxton,  390 72;  Col.  355 
Crump,  W.  B.,  90,  203 
Crusades,  41 1 
Cuceworde,  Rich,  de,  313 
Cuckney,  vicar  of,  161,  164 
Cuddesden  Coll.,  83 
Cukewald,  Thos.  de,  318 
Culworth,  Wm.  of,  55 
Cumb.  and  Westm.  Antic],  Soc.,  193, 
43i 

Cummins,  Abbot,  126 n 
Cunale,  305 n 
Curcy,  Avice  de,  399 
Curteny,  Robt.  de,  30 
Curthose,  Robt.,  109 
Curtis,  Rich.,  232 
Curwen,  J.  F.,  39022 
Cuthbert,  Prior  of  Guisbro’,  28 
Cutler,  Thos.,  82 


Dalby,  lands  of,  239 
Dale,  Bryan,  35222 

Dalton,  John  Kaye  of,  82 ; parson  of, 
57;  tithe  of,  294;  nr.  Hudders- 
field, 86 

Dalton  Parlours,  roman,  328 n,  329 n 
Danby  family,  430;  Chris.,  363 
Danecastre,  302 n 
Danelaw,  401 

Daniel-Tyssen,  J.  R.,  22422 
Danvers,  Sir  John,  226,  234,  238,  248, 
251,  258;  Robt.,  356 
Danyell,  Will.,  361 
Darcy  family,  228;  tomb  at  Brayton, 
185;  Eliz.,  29,  30,  34;  John  of 
Knaith,  29;  Lord,  262;  Margery, 
34;  Philip,  33,  34;  Wm.,  239 
Darell,  Joan,  365;  John,  365;  Thos., 
362,  365;  Wm.  de,  361 
Darfield  rectory,  158,  160,  164,  166 
Darley,  Col.  G.,  381 
Darnall  par.,  333 

Darton  church,  82;  vicar  of,  S2,  157 

Dauman,  surname,  66,  68 

David  the  Lardiner,  186 

Davies,  J.  W.,  141,  155 

Dawe,  Rev.  E.  R.,  4 

Dawkins,  Prof.  B03H,  14 1,  222 

Dawnay,  Guy,  363,  365 

Dawson,  surname,  68 

Dax  or  Brax,  Thos.,  364 

Day,  surname,  68 

Dearham  church,  30 

Deans,  T.,  142,  144,  148,  149;  j.,  152 

Dechelette,  Joseph,  135 

Dedick,  Thos.,  365 

Delmareis,  Adam,  315 

Denaby,  294 

Deneby,  Brito  of,  314;  Henry,  315; 
Wm.,  315 

Denholm-Young,  N.,  208,  3S9  > 

Dent,  G.,  90 

Denton,  Dr.,  233;  Wm.,  168 
Depedale,  303 
Derfeld,  Reiner  de,  307 
Derlynton,  prior  John,  27;  prior 
Thos.,  25,  29 
Derry,  Bp.  of,  16272 
Dertford,  Rich,  de,  404;? 

Derwent  river,  243 
Derwentdale  chapel,  351,  352 
Derwentfells,  390 n 
Despencer  family,  291 
Deuisbui,  Thos.  de,  307 
Devon,  Book  of,  38922;  Countess  of, 
41 1 ; Earl  of,  389 
Dewick,  Rev.  E.  S.,  6 
Dewsbury,  291,  292;  church  of,  293, 
294,  295,  310,  311;  “ devil  of,” 

357;  vicar  of,  160,  168,  311;  Wm., 
89 

Dichling,  Sussex,  297;  John  rector 
of,  297 
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Dickering  deanery,  160,  161,  163, 

164,  167-169 

Dickinson,  surname,  68;  Frank,  256; 

John,  Wm.  and  Rich.,  245 
Dickons,  J.  N.,  223 
Dimilton,  406 

Dinnington,  291 ; church  of,  293,  294, 
310,  311;  Nich.  son  of  Wm.  de,  31 1 
Ditton,  Robt.  of,  55 ; see  Wood 
Ditton 

Dixon,  Canon  W.  H.,  430 
Dobson,  surname,  68 
Docing,  Ralph  de,  315 
Dockwrey,  Wm.,  162,  165 
Dodesburgh,  Ralph,  363 
Doding,  Roger  son  of,  3 t 2 
Dodworth,  Anne,  82;  Jane,  82; 
Wm.,  82 

Doget,  Simon,  316 
Dolfin  the  deacon,  307 
Doncaster,  chapter  of,  307,  308; 

deanery,  157,  158,  160—164,  166, 
168,  431;  Hugh  dean  of,  309; 
Peter  parson  of,  307,  30S;  Robt. 
the  deacon,  315;  vicar  of,  160,  164, 
168,  307 

Donnay,  Roger,  33 
Doseo,  Wm.  de,  296 
Douesse,  surname,  68 
Dove,  Douff,  surname,  68 
Dowel,  Derbysh.,  41 
Bowman,  surname,  68 
Dowthwaite,  surname,  68 
Drax,  Alex,  364 
Drax  church,  186 
Drefeld,  Gilb.  priest  of,  307 
Driffield,  41 
Drifford,  Adam  de,  53 
Drighlington,  79 
Droop,  J.  P.,  203,  335 
Druard,  heirs  of,  291,  292,  294 
Duckenfield,  Col.,  355 
Duddington,  Hope  of,  S3 
Duncombe,  Adm.  Arth.,  427;  Edith 
F„  426 

Duneton,  John  de,  310 
Dunnington,  Wm.  de,  319 
Dunsele,  Thos.,  418,  419 
Dunsford,  surname,  66 
Dunsforth,  65 

Durham  Baptists,  351;  Bp.  of,  55, 
272,  273,  351;  Priory,  89,  291,  316; 
Peter  the  chancellor,  316;  Univ.,  79 
Dykes,  W.  H.,  3 
Dyson,  Taylor,  91 


Earle,  Erill,  surname,  68 
Earthwork  at  Easington,  44-48 
Easby  Abbey,  91,  225,  263 
Easington,  44-48,  400,  405-408 
Easingwold  church,  378;  vicar,  164, 
168 


East,  W.  G.,  335 

East  Ardsley,  vicar  of,  352 

Easthorpe,  382 

Easton,  chapel  of,  275 

East  Riding  Antiq.  Soc.,  90,  199 

Eastrington,  vicar  of,  161 

Eboraco,  Alice  and  Matilda,  5712; 

Wm.  de,  309 
Ebreston,  345 
Eccup,  385 

Ecklisbey,  Wm.  de,  306 
Edbrighton,  Dorset,  389 n 
Eden  Hall,  352 
Edlington,  Elias  of,  301 
Edric,  Wm.  of  Bradewell,  299 
Edwards,  Alice,  257 
Egremont  castle,  390 n 
Eland,  Hugh,  305,  31 1 ; John  de, 
306;  Will.,  346;  Sir  Wm.,  306 
Eldred,  John,  239 

Elgee,  F.,  41,  143,  155,  223,  320,  321, 
336,  383;  H.  W.,  223,  336 
Elias  the  clerk,  301 
Elinthorpe,  65 

Elland,  coins  found  at,  205,  335! 

Public  Library,  206 
Ellerington,  informer,  351,  358 
Ellerker,  Will.,  364 
Elley,  rector  of,  341 
Elliot,  Jas.,  239,  241,  257 
Ellis,  A.  S.,  97,  him;  Francis,  168; 
Sir  Henry,  360 n 

Ellveley  (Kirk  Ella),  343,  344; 

rector  of,  341;  steeple,  347 
Ellyson,  Thos.,  81 
Elmswell,  E.  Rid.,  257 
Elnewyc,  57 

Elslack,  Roman  camp,  214,  219,  222, 
223 

Eltoft,  Chris.,  363 
Ely,  Bp.  of,  50,  311;  siege  of,  396 
Emrnot,  surname,  68 
Emson,  surname,  68 
England,  R.  E.,  91 
English,  surname,  68;  T.  H.,  92,  202 
Engleram,  Rich,  son  of,  301;  Wm. 
son  of,  301 

Englewood,  forest  of,  390^ 

Eril,  Erie,  surname,  66 
Erkenden,  surname,  66;  Helewise, 
57;  Robt.  of,  57 
Escrick,  40,  321,  323 
Esneval,  barony  of,  104,  105;  Mar- 
guerite, 105;  Robt.  de,  104-106 
Espec,  Walter  1’,  381 
Essheton,  Thos.,  363 
Eshton  in  Craven,  51 
Eston  in  Cleveland,  51;  Galfrid  de, 
50,  51;  John  le,  389;  Stephen  of, 
49-62 

Estone,  tithe  of,  295 
Estria,  Jordan  del,  53,  55 
Eton,  Provost  of,  337 
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Etton,  arms  of,  338,  343,  345;  E. 

Yorks.,  335,  342,  343 
Eudo,  Peter  son  of,  314 
Eugenia,  dame,  298 
Eunale  (Gunale),  Thos.  de,  305,  306 
Eure,  Lord  Wm.,  274;  Mrs.,  231,  254 
Everingham,  Eliz.,  365;  Henry,  365; 

John,  365;  Robt.  of,  54 
Everley,  nr.  Scarboro’,  345 
Evesham,  battle  of,  410 
Evelyn,  Dr.,  3 
Exe,  river,  389 n 

Excursions  in  1932,  185-191 ; in  1933, 
377-3Si 

Eyre,  Robt.,  157 

Eyres,  Esther,  337;  Thos.,  337 

Eyton,  Rev.  R.  W.,  97 n,  102 n 


Fairbanks  of  Sheffield,  92 
Fairburn,  surname,  68 
Fairfax,  Gen.,  232;  Henry,  166; 
Lady,  277;  Thos.,  240,  276;  Will., 
363 

Falkenham,  Suffolk,  398 
Fanacourt,  Barth.,  29;  Geoff.,  398; 
Lucy,  29 

Farnborougli,  Chas.  baron  of,  60 n 
Farnel,  surname,  68 
Farnham,  Bp.,  55 

Farnley,  nr.  Otley,  54;  Wood  plot, 
35  L 35T  357w 

Farrer,  Dr.  Wm.,  4,  30^,  31  n,  32,  292; 
J->  223 

Fauconberg  family,  228;  Agnes,  30, 
31,  32,  262 n\  Joan,  33;  John  de, 
31;  lord,  31,  32,  140,  207,  233M; 
Thos.,  33;  Walter  de,  30-32,  262 
Fauns,  hunting  of,  391 
Fawcett,  E.  R.,  91;  Sir  Wm.,  425 
Fegke,  John,  313 
Felley  priory,  Norf.,  296-298 
Fenner,  Sir  Geo.,  242 
Fenter,  Wm.,  68 
Fergusson,  Chancellor,  193 
Fernworthy,  Devon,  41 
Ferraunt,  Henry,  397 
Ferriby  abbey,  339,  341,  346,  347; 
North,  161,  163,  167,  168,  344; 
Roman  remains  from,  199;  Rich, 
and  Wm.,  346 

Ferringges,  Llumfrey  de,  317 
Fery,  surname,  66 
Feversham,  Baron,  427 
Fiennes,  Celia,  264 
Fife,  Mrs.  Ronald,  378 
Filton,  manor  of,  55 
Finchale,  monks  of,  89 
Finningley,  rector  of,  161,  164 
Firsby,  tithe  of,  295 
Fishlake,  291;  church  of,  293,  294, 
310;  Thos.  the  parson  of,  308 
Fitler,  surname,  69 


Fisher,  surname,  69 
FitzDuncan,  Wm.,  30 
FitzForno,  Ivo,  208,  212 
FitzGerald,  Alice,  388;  Henry,  388; 
Margt.,  388;  Roger,  208,  210,  212; 
Warin,  388,  399 
FitzGilbert,  Rich.,  109 
Fitzherbert,  St.  Wm.  Archbp.,  $n,  7,  9 
Fitzjohn,  John,  391,  409,  4 m 
FitzPain,  Geoff.,  208,  210,  21 1 
FitzSwanv,  Alric,  212 
FitzWilliam  family,  307 n 
Flamanville,  Hugh  de,  100,  104 
Flasby,  sword  from,  325 n 
Fledborougli,  rector  of,  161 
Fleming,  Wm.,  255W 
Fleshhewer,  surname,  66 
Fletcher,  Wm.,  160,  162,  165 
Flints,  39-4 1 , 142-156,  175,  335 
Flower,  Wm.,  296 
Flynt,  surname,  68 
Foe,  Wm.,  298 
Foedera,  Rvmer’s,  356 
Foletteby,  Walter  of,  54 
Font,  Norman,  430 
Fonte,  Giliana  de,  303 
Forant,  Wilts.,  41 
Fordes,  John  de,  296 
Forest  of  Dean,  255 
Fortibus,  Aveline,  388,  396,  409,  413. 
417,  420;  Isabella,  338,  389-422 
passim ; Thos.  de,  391,  415;  Wm. 
de,  388,  389,  395,  396 n,  399 «,  4 °2n,. 
404,  408,  412,  415,  416 n 
Fossils,  1 

Foster,  J.  LI.,  383 
Foston,  vicar  of,  161,  163,  167 
Fothergill,  John,  357 
Fountains,  surname,  69;  Abbey,  54, 
56,  57,  204,  225,  262  ; Abbot  of,  49, 
51,  54,  56,  57;  cellarer  of,  49,  50; 
chartulary,  58;  manuscripts,  93 
Fox,  Dr.,  320 
Foxe,  surname,  66 
Franciscans,  10 
Francquesnel,  Ralph  de,  104 
Frank,  Robt.,  263 
Franke,  Tho.,  363 
Frankland,  Rich.,  90 
Fremington,  S waled  ale,  264 
Freschenville,  Anker  de,  308 
Freshwater,  I.W.,  389?? 

Frickley  with  Clayton,  par.  reg.,  431 
Frizar,  Ingram,  239,  255 
Frodingham,  North,  402M 
Frondonte,  Robert  clerk  of,  316 
Fryvill  arms,  345;  James,  345 
Fulborne,  S.  de,  310 
Fulford,  240 

Fully  Wm.  son  of,  307,  308 
Fulthorp,  Will.,  363 
Furness  Abbey,  89 
Funter,  surname,  68 
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Galbergh,  82 
Galloway,  Bp.  of,  10 
Galtres,  Forest  of,  186,  187,  266 
Gamel,  Gamble,  surname,  66,  69; 

church,  208,  212;  Wm.  son  of,  298 
Gauthorpe,  387 
Garbot,  Wm.,  274 
Garfourth,  Matt.,  163,  168 
Gargrave,  Roman  villa  at,  214,  219, 
222;  vicar  of,  160,  162,  165,  166; 
par.  reg.,  85 

Garrod,  D.  A.  E.,  148,  155 
Garsed,  Mr.,  206 
Garton  Slack,  41 
Gascoigne,  Tho.,  362 
Gascony,  steward  of,  410 
Gasegile,  Robt.,  52;  Walter,  52 
Gatehill,  surname,  69 
Gategrenes,  299 
Gatty,  R.  A.,  14 1 
Gauton,  57 
Gawber  Hill,  82 
Gaytford,  John,  341 
Gavthill,  surname,  66 
Gentleman,  surname,  69 
Geoffrey  the  clerk,  297 
Germinus  the  archdeacon,  307 
Gervase,  Alan  son  of,  298,  300 
Gibbs,  G.  B.,  142,  149,  155 
Gibson,  A.  A.,  204;  James  or  Ramus, 
161,  164,  168 

Giffard,  Archbp.,  202;  Osbert,  308 
Giggleswick,  Roman,  200,  221,  223; 
Hist,  of,  89-91;  vicar  of,  157,  162, 
163 

Gilbert,  Gilbertson,  surname,  69 
Gilchrist,  Annie  E.,  431 
Gill,  surname,  69;  F.  V.,  430 
Gilling,  277 
Gilliot,  John,  365 
Gillot,  Peter,  54 
Gisburn  forest,  53,  55 
Gladewin,  Wm.  son  of,  301 
Gladman,  Major,  334 
Glanvill,  Ranulf  de,  307/2 
Glass  painting,  333,  377 
Gleadless  par.,  333 
Gloucester,  Earl  of,  41072;  St. 
Oswalds,  20T 

Glover,  surname,  69;  Robt.  Somerset 
Herald,  28 

Goathland,  229,  239,  241,  257 
Godard,  penancer  of  York,  53 
Godfrey  of  Denmark,  392-3 
Godric,  Wm.  son  of,  307 
Goffe,  regicide,  355 
Goldsboro’,  nr.  Whitby,  431 
Goldsburgh,  Rich.,  362 
Gomersal,  Oakw^ell  Hall,  191 
Got,  Raymond  de,  200 
Gough,  J.  H.,  134 

Gower,  Sir  Thos.,  Sheriff  of  Yorks., 
35 F 352w>  353.  354-  35r> 


Gowland,  Golland,  surname,  69 
Grafton,  Northants.,  239 n,  24011,  241, 
242 n,  243 

Graham,  Henry,  187;  T.  H.  B.,  390 n 
Grandison,  Sir  Otes,  306 
Grandorge,  Greyndorge,  Chris.,  158; 
Wm.,  396 

Grant,  John,  160,  164,  168 
Grantham,  North,  160,  168 
Grassington,  96,  142,  149,  151,  213, 
216,  221 

Graves,  Danes’,  3247/ 

Gray,  Mrs.  Edwin,  185,  336 
Grayfe  (Grieve),  66 
Greasbrough,  305,  313,  319 
Greasley  vie.,  162,  164,  168 
Great  Ay  ton  par.  reg.,  91 
Greathead,  Major,  352-334 
Green,  Geo.,  161,  164,  168;  atte,  sur- 
name, 66,  69 

Greenfield,  Archbp.  Wm.,  200,  204; 

Clement  de,  201;  Edith,  201 
Greenlmw  Hill,  217,  221 
Green  well,  Canon,  37,  38,  40,  95,  32477 
Gregory,  E.  E.,  223;  Thos.  son  of,  296 
Grelley,  Robt.,  41477 
Grenham,  Sir  Ralph  de,  409 
Greta  Bridge,  195,  221 
Grenell,  Rad.,  365 
Grey,  Thos.  de,  286 
Greyne,  Wm.  son  of  John,  313 
Grimal,  John,  40477 
Grimsby,  404 

Grimston,  Hanging,  41;  North,  132— 
134;  Anlaby,  337;  John,  337; 
Lucy,  337;  Robt.,  337 
Grimthorpe,  133 
Grind  all,  328 

Grinton,  Svraledale,  264,  265 
Grissacres,  John,  363 
Gros,  Wm.  le,  395 
Grymeston,  Thos.,  364 
Guilthwaite,  tithe  of,  295 
Guisboro  priory,  5,  9,  11 ; calendar  of, 
1 3—35 ; chartulary,  51;  manor  of, 
33,  277,  278;  priors  of,  25-33 

passim 

Gunnor,  Duchess,  97,  107 
Gyrlyngton,  Nic.,  363 


Hacket,  Bp.,  163 

Haddinton,  Robt.  de,  316;  Walter 
de,  316 

Haitun,  Haitona,  Gilb.  de,  315;  Wm. 
de,  3L5 

Haldenby,  John,  364 
Haldesworth,  Dr.,  423,  425 
Flales,  Sir  Edw.,  349 
Flalfpenny,  Jos.,  187 
Halifax  Antiq.  Soc.,  90,  203,  290,  334, 
423,  424,  430;  charters  granted  at, 
305,  306;  Gibbet  law,  425,  426; 
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Lore,  204,  424,  432;  moors  nr., 
141— 142;  par.  church,  294,  295, 
310,  424,  425;  chaplain  of,  306; 
rector  of,  305;  Bateman  de,  306; 
Matt.,  305,  306;  Thos.,  305,  306 
Hall,  surname,  69;  J.  Walter,  92, 
335;  Thurstan,  363 
Halleley,  John,  164 
Halliwell,  Jas.  O.,  6m 
Halloughton  prebend,  162,  163,  165, 
168 

Hallstatt.,  swords  from,  134,  135 
Halsham,  John  of,  423;  rectory, 
166 

Halsted,  Rich,  de,  410,  41 1 
Haltemprice  abbey,  339,  341,  342, 
344>  34<h  347 

Elalton,  lands  in,  53 ; Hugh  of,  54,  55  ; 
J-  of,  52 

Halythorne  baulke,  253 
Hambleton,  Wm.  de,  200 
Hamilton,  A.  H.  A.,  231;  H.  C.,  27, 
34*6  362 

Hammerton,  surname,  69 
Hampole,  92 

Hampsthwaite,  Roman  coins,  196- 198 
Handale  Priory,  432 
Handsworth  deanery,  204,  333,  334 
Hanepole,  Wm.  de,  316 
Hanson,  John,  423;  T.  W.,  90,  204, 
432 

Hardcastle,  C.  D.,  334 
Plardy,  surname,  69;  Hardwicke, 
Lawrence,  166 
Haregrim  the  carpenter,  315 
Hare,  surname,  69 

Llarewood,  390,  392,  393 n,  395,  398, 
399,  4I2>  4i3 

Harkerside,  Swaledale,  264 
Llarland,  Rich.,  189 
Harlsey,  East,  262 n 
Harpham,  328 
Harold,  400 

Harrison,  surname,  69;  John,  266, 
234;  Wm.,  160,  168 
Harrogate,  plot  hatched  at,  352;  St. 

Peter’s  church,  204 
Hart,  W.  EL,  224 n 
Harthill,  291,  295,  333;  deanery,  161, 
163,  164,  166,  168;  church  of,  293, 
294,  295;  Maurice  the  priest,  319; 
rector  of,  160 
Hartlepool,  chapel  of,  27 
Hartshead  church,  295 
Harvey,  T.  Edm.,  92 
Harwood  vie.,  163,  168 
Haselwood,  Vavasour  of,  365 
Hassell,  Beatrice,  240,  258;  Ralph, 
231,  240;  Thos.,  239,  240 
Haskins,  Prof.,  109 
Hastings,  battle  of,  97,  106,  107; 

John  de,  39677;  Lord,  262 
Hatfield,  church  of,  291,  293,  294, 


318;  vicar  of,  161,  163,  166;  John, 
3^3.  365;  Robt.,  365 
Hatton,  Lord,  349 
Haundby  rectory,  164 
Hanwill,  Hanvyll,  Cecily,  301-303; 
Rich,  de,  297-302,  314;  Wm.  de, 
306,  319 

Haverfield,  F.  J.,  183,  193,  223,  320, 
328  n 

Hawcaster  Rig,  80 
Hawes,  2 25 

Hawkeswell,  surname,  69 

Hawkins,  surname,  69 

Hawksworth,  Walter,  363 

Hawnby,  193;  rector  of,  161,  168 

Haxby  tomb  in  York  Minster,  275 

Hay,  surname,  69;  John,  36 

Elaydon,  rectory  of,  158 

Haye  de  la,  Isabel,  365;  Thos.,  365 

Hayshaw  Bank,  217,  221 

Hayward,  Jos.,  160 

Heacham,  Norf.,  Julian  vicar  of,  297 

Heath,  Francis,  164,  166 

Eleaton,  Earls,  30877 

Hebbeden,  Wm.  de,  54 

Hebbert,  Henry,  164 

Hebden,  142,  217 

Hedlame,  John,  363 

Hedon,  manor  or  burgh,  403,  405; 

grammar  school,  392 
Hegeleve,  Heyhlyge,  Hugh  de,  298; 
Nich.  son  of  Wm.,  298;  Wm.  son 
of  Stephen,  302,  313,  314 
Heghtildesham,  dio.  York,  55 
Hekynton,  Ralph,  318;  Wm.  de,  318 
Helmeslay,  Prior  John,  25,  28,  29 
Helmsley,  249,  230,  234,  277,  378; 

castle,  90,  379;  siege  of,  231 
Helpeston,  Rich,  de,  419 
Hemsley,  surname,  69 
Hemmingburgh,  Walter  of,  27,  30 n,  34 
Henley,  Walter  of,  409 
Henlock,  surname,  69 
Henry  IV,  King,  33 
Henrison,  surname,  66 
Hereford,  Roger,  earl  of,  110 
Hereward,  outlaw,  112 
Herice,  Simon  of,  54 
Herring,  Archbp.,  428 
Hersv,  Hersvn,  Baldwin  de,  299,  309; 

Mauvesin  de,  300,  309,  311 
Hertford,  Earl  of,  3S9 
Hervy,  Wm.  Baron,  159,  163 
Hepden  water,  317 
Heptonstall,  290;  mill  at,  317 
Heslington,  surname,  69 
Hetfeld,  church  of,  318 
Hethfelde,  Hugh  de,  307 
Hetone,  John  de,  311 
Hewlett- Johnson,  Dr.,  427 
Hexham  abbey,  34 n\  Baptist  chapel, 
35i 

Heyford  Warren,  Oxon.,  38957 
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Heyr,  Wm.,  55 
Hildyard  family,  333 
Hilham,  328 

Hill,  surname,  66,  69;  O.  C.,  334; 
Rich.,  246 

Hilton  family,  333;  Alex  of,  55 
Hind,  surname,  69 
Hinderwell  rectory,  166 
Hinks,  Roger,  376 n 
Hipperholme,  424,  425 
Hobb,  Chris.,  240 

Hobson,  surname,  69;  Col.  Paul,  351, 

353-  354'.  R-  L.,  122 
Hodder  river,  44 

Hodgson,  surname,  66,  69;  John, 
55n>  Thos.,  167,  169;  Capt.,  356, 
357 

Hohler,  Mrs.,  378 
Holbeck  church,  91 
Holderness,  32,  390-394.  399-4°3> 
412,  413;  deanery,  160-162,  164, 
166,  168;  escheator  of,  365,  416; 
sheriff  of,  404,  405,  410 
Holm,  397;  on  Spalding  moor,  161, 
163,  167 

Holme,  Robt.,  363 

Holmes,  Geo.,  1&2,  163,  166;  Wm. 
de,  303 

Holroid,  Geo.,  cl.,  160,  164,  168 

Holyrood,  ordinal,  8 

Home,  Gordon,  25572,  32 yn 

Honley,  coins  from,  326 n 

Hoode,  surname,  69 

Hooper,  Rev.  W.,  380 

Hope,  Wm.,  83 

Hoperton,  57 

Hopton,  Robt.,  364 

Horbir,  Thos.  de,  312;  Wm.,  312 

Horbury,  chapel  of,  294,  295;  Thos. 

de,  300,  308 n 
Horcum,  234 

Horm  or  Horin,  Robt.  son  of,  319 
Hornsea,  400,  405 

Hornsey,  nr.  Riston,  vicar  of,  160, 
162,  165;  Margt.  A.,  334 
Hornsby,  Wm.,  431 
Horsfall,  J.,  155 
Horworth,  Prior  John  de,  28 
Hoscote  co.  Selk.,  83 
Hotham,  169 
Hotton,  Will.,  364 

Houghton,  W.  IT.,  191 ; le  Skerne, 
325n 

Household  (thirteenth-century),  393, 
409  n 

Hovingham,  193;  Hall,  380 
Howchin,  W.,  142,  155 
Howard,  Eliz.,  239,  241;  Lady,  280 
Howardian  Hills,  321 
Howell,  Lines.,  212 n 
How  Stean,  Nidderdale,  214,  219, 
221,  223 

Hubbert,  Henry,  168 


Huby,  coins  at,  384 
Huddersfield,  86,  91 ; museum,  87, 
326  n 

Hudson,  surname,  69;  Egbert  C., 
336;  Wm.,  234 

Hugh  Bp.  of  Coutances,  97,  102,  103, 
io8n 

Hull,  392,  402,  404;  charterhouse, 
342;  deanery,  161,  163,  164,  167; 
museum,  94,  139,  199,  203,  430; 
river,  400,  401;  Univ.  Coll.,  199; 
Mr.,  324;  M.  R.,  431 
Humberton,  65 
Humble,  Timothy,  164,  168 
Hunmanbv  church,  169;  vicar  of , 160 
Hunt,  H.  C.,  336 

Hunter,  surname,  69;  Society’s 
trans.,  430;  Rev.  Joseph,  361,  362, 
364;  Rich.,  82 

Hurst,  Arthur,  334;  mine,  220,  221 
Husthwaite  church,  378;  prebend, 
162,  165,  166 

Hutchinson,  Col.,  355;  Mr.,  256; 
Thos.,  231,  277 

Hutton,  surname,  69;  Cranswick, 
161,  164,  168;  Mulgrave,  280; 

Rudby,  207;  Lady  Anne,  277 
Huet,  Wm.,  315 
Huuerhol,  Agnes  of,  52 
ITyle,  Adel,  53 
Hylyard,  Peter,  363 

I’Anson,  Wm.  M.,  117 
Ibbotson,  surname,  69 
Ilkley,  Crossways,  84;  Roman,  177 , 
179-181,  183,  195,  215,  217,  218, 
220,  222,  223;  St.  Margt’s  church, 

83 

Ulton,  John  de,  361 

llson,  Thos.,  277 

Inchbald,  surname,  69 

Inglays,  surname,  66 

Inglebank  gravel  pit,  36,  41,  42 

Ingledew,  C.  T.  D.,  272 n 

Ingleton,  par.  reg.,  431 

Ingram,  Sir  Arthur,  270 

Inman,  Mr.,  216 

Insula,  Wm.  de,  309,  392 

Invasions  of  Yorkshire,  320 

Iron-age  relics,  132-136,  321,  330 n 

Irthington,  Cambs.,  95 

Irton,  Prior  Ralph  de,  27 

Isurium,  328% 

Ives,  Wm.,  239 


Jackson,  surname,  70;  Alf.,  204; 
Chris.,  160,  164,  168;  Joseph,  331; 
Timothy,  167;  W.,  390 n;  W.  J., 
223,  331 

James,  M.,  224 n;  M.  R.  Provost  of 
Eton,  337 
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Jantalman,  John,  69 

jaques,  surname,  70 

Jeffery,  R.  W.,  89 

Jenkynson,  John,  82;  Ralph,  82 

Jervaulx,  Abbot  of,  52 

Jessop,  arms  of,  431 

Jewitt,  Mr.,  3 

Jews,  expulsion  of,  341 

Johnson,  surname,  71 

Jol,  Thos.,  57 

Jones,  Daniel,  clerk,  161,  164;  Rev. 
Edw.,  148;  Capt.  Roger,  352,  354, 
336;  Wm.  T.,  74 
Joplin,  John,  351-353-  358 
Judson,  H.  J.,  335,  430 
Jumieges,  Wm.  of,  107,  108 
Jurassic  zone,  324 

Karilton,  Wm.  of,  56 
Kay,  surname,  70 

Kaye,  John  of  Dalton,  82;  Walter  J., 
Si,  91,  137,  360,  421 
Kelco,  Roman  coin  at,  222 
Keld  family,  268 ; Chris.,  227;  Thos., 
22  7 

Keighley,  Roger  of,  34 
Kellington,  vicar  of,  163 
Kellowe,  Wm.  de,  31 1 
Kelk,  Roger,  364 

Kendall,  surname,  70;  baron  of,  31; 
Miss,  379;  H.  P.,  3S,  40,  90,  202, 
203,  336-  424.  432 
Kenilworth  castle,  402 
Kennington,  389 n 

Kent,  B.  J.  W.,  116,  118,  171,  179, 
18177,  182,  184,  194,  195,  19(5 
Kenthorpe,  town  of,  258 
Kertelinges,  Henry  de,  296 
Ketelbert,  Godric  son  of,  319 
Kettlewell,  96,  149,  151,  215,  216, 
218,  220,  221 

Keyingham  bailiwick,  400,  403-408; 

vicar  of,  161,  163,  166 
Keyworth,  rector  of,  161 
Kidbroke  and  Rosse,  Baron,  139,  165 
Kidstones  Fell,  213 
Kildwick,  par.  reg.,  204;  vicar  of,  138 
Kilham,  366 
Killington,  vicar  of,  160 
Kilnsea,  400,  403,  406 
Kilvington,  South,  rector  of,  16277, 
166  ' 

Kinesman,  Roger,  53 
King,  surname,  70;  Lt.-Col.,  185 
Kingston  upon  Hull  charterhouse, 
342 

Kingthorpe,  250 
Ivippax  church,  432 
Kirby,  surname,  70 
Kirby  Hall,  65;  in  Asbfield  rectory, 
168;  Lonsdale,  214;  Malhamdale 
par.  reg.,  432;  Malzeard,  204; 


Moorside,  250,  236;  Overblow, 

399;  Underdale,  89,  336,  380,  432 
Kirk,  Dr.  J.  L.,  3,  91,  214,  332,  37677, 
382;  G.  E.,  334,  336,  387,  432; 
Mr.,  270 
Kirk  Ella,  344 

Kirkburton,  291  ; church  of,  293,  294,. 

295-  310,  432 
Kirkdale  church,  379 
Kirke,  surname,  70 
Kirkham  abbey  and  priory,  6,  90, 
380,  381 

Kirkheaton,  Hist,  of,  87,  89,  193 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  51,  32;  Ralph, 
abbot  of,  32,  53 
Kirtling,  Suff.,  29 bn 
Knaresboro’,  surname,  70;  castle, 
114-131,  410,  41 1 ; seneschal  of,  70- 
Ivneesall,  vicar  of,  161,  164,  168 
Knighthood  declined,  360 
Knol,  Gregory  of,  54;  Helias,  54; 
Rich.,  54 

Knowles,  J.  A.,  333,  377 
Ivoc,  Roger,  299,  314 
Kungburg,  Benedict  de,  300 
Kurchum,  Sir  Wm.,  299,  31877 
Kvlwardby,  Robt.  de,  339 
Kyng,  John,  70 


L’ Anson,  W.,  40177 
Lacy,  Ubert  de,  377,  37S;  Henry  der 
38977;  John,  363 

Lamb,  Lambe,  surname,  70;  Sir 
John,  242 
Lambeth,  38977 

Lancs,  and  Cheshire  Antiq.  Soc.,  426 
Lancaster,  dean  of,  303;  Aveline, 
409,  417;  Edmund  of,  388,  39677, 
409,413,417;  Helewise,  31;  Thos, 
of,  394;  Wm.  de,  31;  W.  T.,  3077,. 

93 

Lanl'ranc,  Archbp.,  no 
Langbaurgh  wapentake,  227,  262 
Langcliester,  Wm.,  25,  34 
Langcliffe,  89,  90 

Langdale,  235-257;  Anthony,  363 
Langeffeld,  Thos.,  311 
Langton,  nr.  Malton,  78.,  179,  180,. 
203,  32477,  339*6  382;  rectory,  168; 
Thos.,  364 

Lanthonv,  Clement  of,  59 
Lastingham  church,  276 
La  Tene  culture,  135,  321,  334 
La  ton,  Thos.,  363 

Latymer,  Eliz.,  25;  John  lord,  25; 

Wm.,  25,  33 
Laughton,  334 

Laurence  the  archdeacon,  307 
Lavache,  Sir  Rich,  de,  31 1 
Laverick,  John  D.,  431 
Law,  Sir  Alf.,  M.P.,  195;  R.,  155 
Lawrance,  Rev.  Henrv,  185,  333,  368 
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Lawrence,  Prior  of  Guisboro’,  27,  29 
Lawson-Tancred,  Lady,  93;  Sir 
Thos.,  65 

Lay  ford,  surname,  66 
Layton,  surname,  70;  Dr.,  334 
Lead,  mines  and  mining,  264,  265, 
287;  pigs  of  Roman,  217,  220,  221, 
223 

Leake,  surname,  70 

Lear,  Edm.,  199 

Leathley  vie.,  166 

Le  Bee,  abbot  of,  108 

Leconfield  vie.,  161 , 163,  167 

Ledes,  Sir  Alex.,  311;  Roger  de,  361 

Ledgeard,  Lygeard,  arms  of,  344; 

John,  346;  Thos.,  346;  Wm,  346 
Ledsham,  201 
Ledston  Hall,  377,  378 
Ledum,  John,  11  n 
Lee,  Major,  356;  Gilbert,  363 
Leeds  Hall,  365;  Univ.  of,  37,  42; 

Holbeck,  91;  vicar  of,  162,  165 
Teeming,  surname,  70 
Legh,  Dr.,  334;  Roger,  364 
Leicester,  countess  of,  409 n 
Leighton,  Edw.,  239 
Leithley,  surname,  70 
Leland’s  itinerary,  264,  265 
Leley,  Hugh  de,  52,  55 
Lelley  and  Dyke  in  Holderness,  406- 
408 

Lelley,  Thos.  de,  41 1,  416,  417 
Lennard,  R.  V.,  224*9  238 n,  284 n 
Leonard,  E.  M.,  224** 

L’Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  353 
Leteler,  Gilbert,  313 
Leuerer,  Geoff.,  296;  Roger,  296 
Leving,  Wm.,  352,  356,  358 
Lewes  castle,  constable  of,  297 
Lewes  priory  of  St.  Pancras,  424; 
chartulary  of,  290-319;  dean  of, 
308;  priors  of  Albert,  296,  299, 
300,  301;  Hugh,  309,  3 1 Sn ; 

Humbert,  318?*;  John,  317;  Miles, 
297;  Thomas,  303;  John  the 
chamberlain,  299,  31 1;  Benedict 
the  serjeant,  311;  John  the  clerk, 
299;  Joseph  the  clerk,  309;  Miles 
the  marshal,  313;  Peter  the  port- 
er, 313;  Ralph  the  butler,  313; 
Richard  the  serjeant,  299,  310,  319; 
Robert  the  steward,  313;  Thomas 
the  clerk,  297;  Wm.  the  serjeant, 

3IQ 

Lewis,  Sir  John,  378 
Lexington,  Robt.  of,  55 
Liddell,  David,  166 
Lightcliffe,  coins  from,  3267* 
Lightfoot,  surname,  70 
Lincoln,  Bp.  of,  311;  Earl  of,  201, 
208-210,  212;  John  of,  404*?. 
Lindeleye,  Wm.,  54 
Lindisfarne,  Cuthbert  of,  7 


Linen  cloth,  265 
Lineth,  Jas.  de,  300 
Linskill,  Jane,  252 

Linton,  surname,  70;  rectory,  164; 

Roman  pottery,  331 
Lion,  surname,  70 
Lipscomb,  Major,  36 
Lisle  de  John,  388;  Robt.,  388; 
Warin,  388 

Lister,  Anne,  423,  424;  John,  334; 

obit,  notice  of,  423 
Litle,  Francis,  cl.,  158 
Little  Humber,  405-407,  416 
Litton  in  Craven,  56 
Liveley,  Edw.,  157,  159,  162,  164,  169 
Livesey,  Sir  Mich.,  349 
Livett,  Ronald  G.  C.,  204;  Wm.  de, 
308,  312,  315,  3 1 8*2 
Lockington  church,  429;  par.  reg., 
427;  rectory,  427 

Lockyer,  Capt.  John,  356*2;  Mich., 

354.  356 
Locton,  234 
Loe,  Baron  de,  135 
Lofthouse,  surname,  66 
Lond’,  Wm.  de,  306 
Londesborough,  Lord,  134,  137-9 
London,  Guildhall  museum,  136; 
Wm.  of,  302 

Longbotham,  A.  T.,  334,  432 
Long  Preston,  Roman  fort  at,  2 14, 
219,  222 

Loramlay,  Ralph  de,  298 
Lorimer,  Hugh,  419 
Loudon,  John,  364 
Love,  Luff,  surname,  70 
Loving,  Wm.,  239,  241,  257 
Lowes,  Lous,  surname,  70 
Lowthorpe,  4 
Loyd,  L.  C.,  97 
Lucas,  Alex.,  31 1;  J.,  223 
Lucca,  merchants  of,  398,  399 
Lucy,  Geoff,  de,  55 
Ludham,  Godfrey  de,  310*2 
Lumb,  G.  D.,  204,  335 
Lumby,  David,  353 
Lund,  Alice  de,  82;  Wm.  de,  319 
Lymington,  393*2 
Lynde,  John  de  la,  416*2 
Lyster,  surname,  70 
Lythe,  tithes  of,  275;  vicarage,  161, 
163,  166,  279 
Lyttleton,  Chas.,  349 
Lytton,  pasture  in,  53 
Lyuet,  Wm.  de,  301 


Mace-head,  stone,  1,  2 
Maidenstan,  Ralph  de,  53 
Makerel,  Thos.,  410*2 
Mailore  (Mallory),  Will.,  361;  John, 
363 

Maleverey,  Will.,  363,  365 
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Malham,  142,  148,  151;  Tho.,  362 
Malkynson,  John,  70 
Mallerstang,  352 
Mallevory,  Will.,  363 
Maltbv,  wood  of,  303 
Malton,  New,  229,  230,  231,  250,  254, 
266,  274,  276,  279;  Roman,  79,  91, 
I77>  179,  324-  32 7>  32S,  330,  382, 
383,  43° 

Man,  surname,  70 
Manchester,  Roman,  80 
Manfield  par.  reg.,  85 
Manipe,  surname,  66,  67 
Mann,  Wm.,  205 
Manor  court  rolls,  65 
Mansel,  John,  394 
Mappleton,  400 
Mare,  Peter  ad,  404 n 
Marescal,  surname,  66,  70 
Margery,  Elias  son  of,  298,  299,  301, 
303,  3i4 

Margetson,  surname,  70 
Markenfield,  Ninian,  363 
Marmion,  Sir  Wm.,  409,  41  in 
Marnham  vie.,  162,  164,  168 
Marriage  Bond,  1522,  1S1 
Marsden,  Jennett,  81;  Jeremy,  352; 

Nich.,  81;  Thos.,  81;  Wm.,  81 
Marsh,  Chris.,  232 

Marshall,  Marmaduke,  161,  164,  168 
Marson,  Mr.,  of  Beverley,  199 
Martel,  Alan,  53 
Marterton,  Robt.,  363 
Martin  son  of  Ralph,  53 
Martino,  Adam  de  San,  41077 
Marton,  Simon  de,  361 ; in  Craven, 
158 

Marvel,  Andrew,  333 

Masham  church,  94 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  352;  Mr.,  266 

Matthewson,  surname,  70 

Mattingley,  H.,  197 

Mattinson,  W.  K.,  223 

Mawson,  surname,  70 

May,  Thos.,  78,  223 

McCall,  H.  B.,  94,  193,  218 

McNulty,  Jos.,  49 

Mease,  Peter,  158 

Meaux  Abbey,  210,  397 n,  401,  404; 
Abbot  of,  391,  411,  418;  John  de, 
408 

Megalithic,  1 
Meleby,  Wm.  de,  31 1 
Melide,  P.,  315 

Mellor,  Walter,  172,  175,  182-184, 
332 

Melsa,  Peter  de,  417;  Robt.  de,  344 
Melsambi,  Adam  of,  53 
Melton,  Walter  de,  313 
Mercia,  Earl  of,  378 
Merston,  land  in,  56,  57;  Thos.  son 
of  Patrick  of,  37 

Merton  Coll.,  409%;  Walter  de,  40972 


Meschines,  Wm.  de,  3S8,  39572 
Mesolithic  sites,  141-156 
Metcalfe,  Mr.,  218;  Thos.,  364 
Meynell,  Nich.  de,  29,  30 
Michael,  Prior  of  Guisboro’,  27 
Miclebrinc,  Mikelbrine,  Mickilbring, 
303,  3I3>  3I4 ! Adam  de,  301; 
Gamel  de,  298,  314;  Hugh  de,  298, 
301,  303;  Peter,  301-3;  Robt., 
301;  Wm.,  298 

Middleham  castle,  90,  225,  265; 

Roman  villa,  214,  220,  223,  328?? 
Middleton,  town  of,  250;  on  the 
Wolds,  41;  in  Ryedale,  158,  166; 
Lord,  132;  Sir  Peter,  365;  Wm., 
363,  365 

Midelesbrugh,  Prior  John  de,  27 
Miers,  John,  334 
Mikildfeld,  John  of,  58 
Milby,  65;  surname,  66,  70 
Mildmay,  Sir  Humphrey,  23372 
Miller,  Canon  N.  j.,  333,  336 
Millington,  E.  Riding,  182,  328 
Milner,  surname,  70;  pedigree  of,  430 
Mineter,  Gilbert  le,  54 
Minskip,  65 
Mirfield,  John,  365 
Misterton,  Ralph,  315;  Thosold,  315; 

vicar  of,  161,  164,  168 
Mitcham,  Surrey,  38972 
Mitchell,  surname,  70 
Mitton  vie.,  164 
Mohaut,  Adam  de,  396 
Moiis,  Peter  de,  419 
Monceaux,  Agnes,  292;  Robt.,  392 
Monks  Hall,  217 
Monkton,  Rev.  J.  R.,  379 
Montacute,  Prior  Roger  of,  310 
Monte  Alto,  Peter,  297 
Montfort,  Henry  de,  396;  Simon  de, 
396 

Moore,  Adam,  252,  28977;  Marma- 
duke, 159,  164 
Mora,  Thos.  de,  306 
Morcar,  400 

Mordig,  Morthyng,  Wm.  de,  300,  301 
Moreby,  Prior  John,  25,  29 
Moris,  Peter,  418 
Morkill,  J.  W.,  432 
Morris,  Wm.,  192 
Morrison,  G.  W.,  91 
Mortemer  (Mortua  Mari),  Roger  de, 
97,  106,  107,  no,  in 
Morthen,  295 

Mortimer,  J.  R.,  37,  38,  132,  133; 

the  Mortimer  museum,  Hull,  132 
Moserne,  Rich,  of,  57 
Moses,  Michael,  230,  266 
Morton,  Robt.,  365 
Moryng,  Tho.,  364 
Mounei,  John,  361 
Mount  Grace  priory,  225,  262,  271 
Mountney,  Rich.,  363 
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Moyng,  John,  341 
Muggleswick  park  plot,  351 
Muker  church,  91 
Mulgrave,  X.  Riding,  232 
Multun,  Alan,  56;  Alice,  56 
Munpellers,  John  de,  409 
Museums,  Aldboro’,  330  n\  Black 
Gate,  Newcastle,  150;  Cartwright, 
Bradford,  146;  Craven,  Skipton, 
96,  214,  219,  222;  Hull,  139/199, 
203;  Ilkley,  218;  Leeds,  148; 
Malton,  330  n;  Mortimer,  Hull, 
132;  Settle,  223,  331;  Tolson 

memorial,  87,  142,  155;  Viet,  and 
Albert,  87,  91,  138;  York,  185,  196, 
321W,  324/2,  327,  330/2 
Musgrave,  Sir  Philip,  352,  357 
Musham,  J.  F.,  138 
Musteres,  Geoff'.,  315 


Nafferton,  rectory  of,  275;  Roger  of, 
5<3 

Naseby,  393,  398,  399,  412 
Neleson,  Wm.,  364 
Nelson,  John,  168 
Neolithic,  1,  40,  152,  154,  320,  333 
Nesfield,  surname,  70 
Nesse,  Thos.,  234 
Neswick  Hall,  337 
Neubourg,  Robt.  de,  105 
Neusom,  lands  in,  53 
Newark  deanery,  161-4,  168 
Newbald,  North,  prebend  of,  167,  201 
Newburgh  Priory  or  Abbey,  262,  378 
Newby,  240,  244 
Newcastle,  Gov.  of,  351 
Newland,  Prior  Adam,  27 
Newminster  Abbey,  49,  51,  52,  54-6, 
315;  chartularv  of,  51;  Abbot 
Simon,  54,  55;  Abbot  Wm.,  315 
New  Parks  Lodge,  186-9,  266-7,  214/2 
Newporte,  Chris.,  363 
Newsom,  Abbot  of,  169 
Newton,  230;  Kyme,  1S1,  183; 

rector  of,  160,  167 

Nevill,  John,  55;  John  lord,  25; 

Gervase,  158;  Sir  Ralph,  309,  362 
Nevin,  John,  88;  Thos.,  88;  Thos. 
Edw.,  88 

♦Nicholas,  Bp.  of  Durham,  55;  cellarer 
of  Fountains,  50 
Nichols,  Francis  M.,  360 
Nichols,  Nicholson,  surname,  70 
Nicholson,  John,  161,  164,  168 
Nigel  the  chaplain,  31 1 
Ninian,  St.,  10 
Noate,  Geo.,  277 
Noketon,  Master  de,  57 
Norfolc,  Gilbert  de,  308 
Norfolk,  Ralph  earl  of,  no 
Normabell,  surname,  70 
Normanby,  surname,  66,  70 


Normandy,  Dukes  of,  pedigree,  108 
Normanton,  Bernard  parson  of,  318; 
church,  aumbry  at,  387;  rector  of, 
161;  Ternald  de,  307 
Normanville,  Thos.  de,  393/2,  395/2, 
418 

Northallerton,  272 

Northeland,  John  de,  305;  Thos.,  305. 
North  Collingham,  see  Collingham,  N.. 
North,  Council  in  the,  187,  18S 
North  Ferriby,  see  Ferriby,  N. 

North  Grimston,  see  Grimston,  N. 
Northmuskham,  prebend  of,  158 
North  Newbald,  see  Newbald,  N. 
North  Riding,  parliamentary  sur- 
veys, 224-289 

North  Stainley,  see  Stainley,  N. 
Northstead,  267 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  35,  232 
Northumbria,  earldom  of,  400 
Norton,  surname,  70;  John,  362,  363;. 
Nich.,  363 

Norton,  nr.  Malton,  332,  383 
Nostell  priory,  377,  432 
Nottingham  deanery,  161,  162,  164, 
168 

Noyle,  Bp.  Rich.,  157/2 
Numismatic  Journal,  431 
Nunburnholme  church,  208,  210,  21222 
Nuneham,  Oxon.,  389/2 
Nunkeeling  Priory,  32 
Nunnington  church,  378;  Hall,  378,. 

379 

Nussey  Knott,  217,  221 

Nuttle,  Christina,  420;  John  of,  420 

Nysam,  Thos.,  263 


Oastler,  Hosteler,  surname,  70 
Oates,  Capt.,  354 

Obituary,  83-88;  192-193;  423-429- 

Odo,  Earl,  402,  403 

Offranville,  nr.  Dieppe,  no 

Ogden,  J.  H.,  424,  426 

Ogle,  Wm.,  160,  164,  168 

Oketon,  John  de,  31 1 

Old  Kirkpatrick,  177 

Oldroyd,  G.  H.,  191;  Rich.,  357 

Oliver,  Guy  son  of,  297 

Ollard,  Canon  S.  L.,  337,  429 

Oporto,  Coverley  of,  84 

Ord’s  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  27 

Ording,  Peter,  316 

Ordsell,  rector  of,  159,  164 

Orger,  Nich.,  mayor  of  York,  57 

Orpin,  Edw.,  268/2 

Osbaldwick,  275,  277 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  8 

Otley,  148;  vicar  of,  160,  168 

Ottelay,  Nich.,  57 

Otterington,  surname,  7 

Oughtibridge,  430 

Oughtred,  A.  E.,  332 
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Oulston,  Roman  villa,  328 n 
Ouseburn,  Little,  57,  65;  Great,  65 
Ousteby,  Alan  de,  407 
Ovenden,  Wm.,  306 
Overborough,  214,  219 
Owersby,  Lines.,  95 
Owthorne  rectory,  168 
Oxford,  Brazenose  Coll.,  423;  Mag- 
dalen, 354;  New,  83;  Trinity,  63; 
Univ.,  192 
Oxley,  J.  S.,  292 


Padua,  St.  Anthony  of,  10 

Pagrave,  Norf.,  113 

Pagula  (Paul),  Steph.  de,  418 

Pain,  Robt.  son  of,  315 

Paintings,  mural,  3 

Paley,  Wm.,  90 

Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  34 n 

Palmer,  Gervase,  158;  Matt.,  276; 

Thos.,  354 
Palmes,  Brian,  363 
Palstave,  bronze  age,  95 
Pannage  and  herbage,  239,  255 
Pannel,  surname,  71 
Papcastre,  390 n 
Paris,  Matt.,  394 

Parish  registers,  334,  377,  428,431,  432 
Parker,  Bp.,  350;  Col.  J.  W.  R.,  44, 
85,  204,  377,  378,  380 
Parker  and  Sharp,  191 
Parkinson,  surname,  71 
Parliamentary  surveys  for  N.R.,  224- 
239 

Paslawe,  Passeleue,  Robt.  de,  309 
Pateley  Bridge,  142,  217 
Paulfleet,  402,  408 n 
Paver,  Wm.,  81 
Pavilly,  Roger  de,  105 
Paynel,  Fulke,  32;  Sir  Walt.,  306 
Peacock,  surname,  71 
Pearson,  surname,  71 
Peart,  surname,  71 
Peers,  Sir  Chas.,  75,  380,  381 
Peirson,  Bryan,  251;  Henry,  227, 
245;  Thos.,  243,  247 
Penistone,  vicar  of,  160,  163,  168 
Pennines,  The,  141,  151,  154,  214, 
222,  320,  321,  325,  327 
Percy,  Agnes  de,  53;  Henry  de,  53, 
55.  57.  342;  Leo,  364;  Henry  E. 
of  Northumberland,  35;  John, 
363 ; of  Spofforth,  92 ; Wm.  de, 

53-55 

Peretot,  Roger  de,  104 
Person,  Jas.,  161,  164,  168 
Petch,  J.  A.,  142,  144,  150,  155 
Peter,  Adam  son  of,  307 
Peterboro’,  90;  Abbey,  414 
Petilius,  Cerialis,  326 
Petraponte,  Robt.  de,  317;  Simon, 
3H 


Petre,  Robt.  Lord,  138 
Petty,  surname,  71 
Peuerelthorpe,  Sir  Walter  de,  307 
Peyteuin,  Roger,  56 
Pherd,  John,  50 
Phillips,  Jas.,  168 
Philogar,  co.  Roxb.,  83 
Phipps,  Ven.  Rich.,  432 
Pichot,  Henry,  315 
Pickering,  226,  229,  230,  233-254 
passim,  257-261,  269,  273,  279, 
288,  321;  surname,  71;  church,  3; 
Wm.,  cl.,  162,  165 
Picot,  Robt.,  301 
Piercebridge,  385-386 
Pikeburne,  Jordan  de,  307,  30S 
Pilkinton,  Arthur,  363 
Pinder,  surname,  71 
Pipand,  Gilb.,  30 
Pipekyn,  Wm.,  316 
Place,  John,  363 
Place-names,  334 
Plaiz,  John  de,  30S 
Plantagenet,  arms  of,  381 
Plate,  Sheffield,  336;  see  Church 
Plate 

Plaxton,  John,  161 

Pleiz,  Sir  John  de,  300 

Plesseiz,  Ralph  de,  104 

Plesseto,  John  de,  55 

Plots,  Commonwealth,  350-351; 

Yorkshire,  1663,  348 
Plumbton,  John  de,  53 
Plumer,  surname,  71 
Pocklington,  390,  392;  Remv  de, 
410  n 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  342;  Wm.  of,  107 
Ponte,  Wm.  de,  310 
Pontefract  castle,  377,  378;  chapter 
of,  31 1 ; church,  91;  deanery,  160, 

163,  164,  168 

Ponthieu,  Guy  count  of,  113 

Ponyng,  Adam  de,  318 

Pooley  Bridge,  86,  87 

Portslade,  Sussex,  29 

Postgate,  C.,  334 

Pothou,  Alan  of,  57 

Potters’  stamps,  Roman,  77,  335 

Poulson’s  Holdernesse,  419 

Poulter,  surname,  71 

Pre-Conquest,  see  Pre-Norman 

Pre-historic,  1,  334 

Pre-Norman  sculpture,  91,  192; 

stones,  4,  94 
Presse,  Sclath,  159,  165 
Preston,  surname,  71;  in  Holderness, 

164,  168,  403,  407,  411;  Chris., 
363;  John  M.,  430;  Mr.,  146; 
W.  E.,  203 

Price,  Capt.,  195;  Evan,  355 
Priestley,  J.  H.,  334 
Pritchett,  H.  D.,  204 
Proctor,  John,  71 
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Protohistoric  Science,  i 
Prudume,  Everard,  57 
Pryston,  Wm.,  71 

Pudsey,  Henry,  363 ; Hugh  of  Bar- 
forth,  363;  Pliillipa,  239 
Puiset,  Plenry  de,  89 
Pullen,  surname,  71 
Pulter,  Henry,  71 
Purvis,  J.  S.,  204 
Pykeryng,  Thos.,  3O3 


Quakers,  89 
Queldrick,  lands  in,  50 
Quixlay,  surname,  66 


Raa,  Rich.,  71 
Rademelde,  Wm.  de,  311 
Radston,  Northants.,  390,  391,  393/?, 
398,  411  n 
Ragod,  Robt.,  409 

Raine,  Canon,  1 in ; Rev.  Angelo,  78, 
185,  336,  430,  431 
Rains,  Ranis,  Wm.  de,  301 
Raistrick,  Dr.  A.,  40,  41,  44,  96,  141, 
1 55,  156,  183,  214,  223,  321,  330 n 
Raley,  Wymond  of,  55 
Ralph,  Everard  son  of,  319;  Prior  of 
Guisboro’,  28 
Ramp  ton,  viear  of,  168 
Rangelium,  Wm.,  296 
Raper,  John,  71 

Rastrick,  424,  425,  430;  Roger  de, 
305 

Rathmell,  89,  90 

Raufson,  surname,  66;  David,  71 

Ravenheld,  294 

Ravenser  or  Rowenser  Odd,  392,  403-- 
405,  4 ion 

Ravensknowle,  86,  87 
Rawdon,  4 

Rawlin,  Rawlinson,  surname,  71 
Ray,  surname,  71 
Read,  Sir  Hercules,  133,  134 
Reading,  Abbot  of,  311;  Univ.  Coll., 
192 

Record  series  of  Y.A.S.,  424,  431 
Recusants  in  1603,  421 
Redheads,  Thos.,  245 
Redman,  Edw.,  362;  John,  227; 
Thos.,  364 

Redvers,  Baldwin  de,  389;  Hawisa, 
212;  Rich,  de,  212W 
Reeth,  223 

Reighton,  vie.  of,  160,  164,  168; 

Roman  coin  at,  384 
Reinach,  Salomon,  134,  136 
Reiner  the  sheriff,  307 
Reinp’,  Robt.  de,  316 
Reinvile,  Adam  de,  307;  Thos.  de, 

307 

Remston,  rectory  of,  163,  165,  166 
CC 


Reninton,  manor  of,  58 
Rereliow,  214 
Reresby,  Ralph,  363 
Retford  deanery,  158,  159,  161,  164, 
167,  168 

Reviews  of  books,  89-90,  200-202, 
333-334 

Rewley  Abbey,  Oxford,  62 
Reygate,  John  de,  55 
Ribchester,  214 
Riccall  church,  186 
Rice,  F.  A.,  36 
Rich,  Edm.,  Archbp.,  8,  9 
Richardson,  surname,  71;  Dr.  Edw., 
352,  353,  354,  356,  358;  C.  F.,  336; 
Michael,  273;  W.  B.,  189 
Richmond,  Yorks.,  163,  225,  249,  250, 
255,  265;  Alan  de,  316;  I.  A.,  222, 
223,  326,  367 n,  371W,  431 
Rickson,  Francis,  160,  164 
Ridley,  Mr.,  115 

Rievaulx  Abbey,  ion,  54,  56,  90,  92, 
262,  263;  Ailred  of,  ion,  92 
Rigg,  Rev.  Dr.,  427 
Ringburgh,  400 
Ripariis,  Edm.  de,  201 
Ripley,  Robt.  de,  71 
Ripon  cathedral,  discoveries  at,  74- 
76;  dean  of,  352;  sub-dean,  162W; 
manor  of,  202;  museum,  133,  325; 
Walter  of,  57 
Ripplingham,  344 
Ripponden,  Old,  334 
Rira,  Peter,  407 
Rise  in  Holderness,  32,  324 
Rishworth  chapel,  336 
Rither,  Rad.,  364 
Ritson,  Col.,  37 

Rivers,  Baldwin  de,  388;  Isabella, 
388;  Mary,  388 

Roald,  Prior  of  Guisboro’,  25,  28 
Robert,  Robinson,  surname,  71 
Robert  the  cook,  409;  Henry  son  of, 
299;  parson  of  Sandal,  308 
Robertoc,  Wm.  de,  296 
Robertshaw,  W.,  202,  203 
Robinson,  Henry,  240,  250;  Henry 
vicar  of  Leeds,  162,  165;  John, 
240;  Ralph  M.,  89,  91 
Robson,  H.,  366 

Roche  abbey,  291 ; Abbot  of,  303 
Roclyffe,  65;  surname,  71 
Rodes,  Roger  de,  301,  314;  tithes  in, 
295 

Rod  well,  Mr.,  217 

Roger,  Archbp.,  28;  prior  of  Foun- 
tains, 50;  surname,  71 
Rogers,  J.  E.  T.,  232 n;  Thorald, 
409W 

Rokeby,  Thos.,  363 
Rokley,  Thos.,  363 
Roile,  Rich.,  63,  92,  432 
Rolond,  Adam,  314 
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Roman  Yorkshire,  7-7-80,  91,  132, 
195  -199,  331-332,  382-387;  bath, 
430;  bridge,  385;  bronze  articles, 
220,  223;  brooches  (fibulae),  175, 
179,  194,  199,  220,  32  in,  331; 

burials,  175,  198,  323;  cemetery, 
170;  cists,  171,  172,  173,  387;  coins, 
78,  79,  91,  175,  181,  196-199,  203, 
214,  216,  218-222,  yz6n,  327,  329, 

33b  332,  37°»  375.  383,  384.  43o; 
hypocaust,  371-375;  inscriptions, 
90,  368;  mortaria,  179,  182; 

ornaments,  90;  pavement,  332, 
367,  369;  pigs  of  lead,  217,  220; 
pottery,  176-181,  198,  199,  214, 
216,  324 n,  331,  369-375,  382,  383, 
385;  potters’  stamps,  77,  199,  375; 
remains  and  roads,  214-223,  323, 
328,  329,  366-376,  386,  430;  villas, 
214,  324 n,  328,  366;  York,  431 
Roman  settlement  at  Wetherby,  371— 
375 

Romilly,  see  Rumelli 
Rookes,  Jonas,  160 
Roos,  Everard  de,  211;  Ric.  le,  341; 
Robt.,  21 1 

Ros,  arms  of,  381;  Margt.,  31;  Robt. 
de,  31 

Rosedale  Abbey,  225;  manor  of,  227, 
233.  235,  238,  240-253  passim, 
255.  259-261,  269,  273,  289 
Ross,  Percival,  214,  219,  223 
Rosse,  Thos.,  364 
Rossington,  rector  of,  16 1 
Rosthorne,  Edw.,  164 
Roston,  344 
Rotewell,  Wm.,  362 
Roth,  PI.  Ling,  424,  426 
Rouelif,  surname,  66 
Rouen,  Abbey  of  PI.  Trin.,  99,  100, 
101,  109;  Abbey  of  St.  Amand,  98; 
Plugh,  Archbp.  of,  in;  Mauger, 
99;  Robt.,  102;  dean  of,  105 
Rougemont  de  Lisle  of,  388 
Roumere,  Wm.  de,  208-211,  213 
Routh  in  Holderness,  158 
Rowell,  Wm.  de,  339 
Rowland,  L.  G.,  143 
Roxburgh,  siege  of,  343 
Roxby,  land  in,  57 
Royston,  vicar  of,  160,  164 
Rudston,  barrow  nr.,  38,  41,  324^; 
Chris.,  cl.,  159;  Roman  pavement 
at,  332,  366;  vicar  of,  160,  168 
Rudstone,  Walter,  364 
Rufford,  Abbot  of,  56 
Rumbold,  Rich.,  354;  Wm.,  354 
Rumelli,  Alice  de,  30,  395;  Cecily, 
395 

Ruskin,  John,  192 

Russell,  surname,  66,  71;  Geoff.,  41  n 
Rusted,  John,  161 

Ruyston  in  Done.,  vicar  of,  164,  168 


Rydal,  Westm.,  255 n 

Ryedale,  262-3;  deanery,  166 

Ryehope,  149 

Rye  House  plot,  350,  354 

Ry lands  Library,  Mancli.,  63 

Ryling,  Thos.,  318 

Rymer,  Ralph,  356 

Rymyngley,  Prior  Will.,  341 

Rymyngton,  Wm.  of,  59 n,  62,  63,  64 


Saddler,  Ldw.,  71 

St.  Albans,  Abbot  of,  169;  battle  of, 
342 

St.  Helier,  no 

St.  Lo,  church  of,  103,  105 

Sais,  W.  de,  315 

Salley  Abbey,  49-63  passim ; priors 
and  sub-priors,  Henry,  53;  Ralph, 
53;  Warin,  53;  cellarer,  Simon,  53 
Salter,  Mr.,  209 
Saltmere,  John,  364 
Salton  church,  380 
Salvayn,  Ralph,  362 
Sal  way,  Maj.  Rich.,  355 
Salzman,  L.  L.,  290,  292 
Samian  ware,  181,  216,  217,  331,  335, 

385 

Sampson,  Thos.,  397 
Samuel,  Sir  Stuart,  138 
Sancto  Paulo,  Nicli.  de,  300 
Sandale,  Adam  de,  307;  church  of  St. 
Oswald,  309,  310;  Reginald  priest 
of,  307;  Robt.  parson,  308;  Thos. 
son  of  Hugh,  307-9;  Thos.  Kt., 
308,  309;  Wm.,  309 
Sandall  Magna  and  Parva,  291,  293, 
294,  307-310;  charters  at,  307-9; 
rector  of,  158,  162,  165,  166,  168, 

307,  3io 

Sandforth,  Prancis,  160 
Sandhutton,  383,  427 
Sandman,  Rich.,  164,  168 
Sandown  castle,  355 
Sandys,  Sir  Miles,  275 
Saner,  Edm.,  271 
Santa  Margareta,  Walter  de,  315 
Satterth waite,  John,  160,  162,  165 
Saundby  rectory,  168 
Saunderson,  surname,  71 
Savile,  Sevill,  surname,  71;  Sir  John, 
425 

Savoy,  Margt.  of,  388,  38911,  394M 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  389W 
Sawley,  89 

Saxon  cemeteries,  330;  ornaments, 

329 

Saxton  in  Elmet  par.  reg.,  204 
Sayer,  Will.,  364 

Scalby,  237,  239-41,  245W,  250,  254, 
255,  268 

Scauceby,  Hugh  de,  299,  314 

Ings,  252 ; St.  Mary’s  church,  204 
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Scargill,  Joan,  365;  Sir  Wm,,  365 
Scayf,  John,  71 
Scefeud,  29877 
Scholfield,  A.  F.,  64 
Schut,  surname,  66 
Schypwyth,  Gerard,  339 
Sciningburch,  Rich,  chaplain  of,  307 
Scarborough,  267,  344,  404,  427; 

Scott,  Andrew,  71;  Gregory,  163; 
John,  D.D.,  159,  160,  163,  167; 
Robt.,  307;  Sir  Walter,  353 n 
Scorborough,  rector  of,  161,  164,  168 
Scriven,  manor  of,  129 
Scrope,  Archbp.,  253,  342;  Henry, 
362;  John,  233 n 
Searle,  Thos.,  167 

Seaton,  N.  Riding,  232;  Rich.,  240 
Seaton  Ross,  208,  210,  212,  213 
Segrave,  Sir  Steph.  de,  309 
Selby  Abbey,  138,  185,  399 n;  ex- 
cursion to,  185 

Selby,  Seleby,  bronze  measures  from, 
137;  Andrew,  57;  Hugh  of,  53; 
John,  57;  Rich.,  abbot  of,  54; 
Walter  de,  404 n 
Sele,  surname,  66 
Senemuro,  Walter  de,  309 
Serlby,  Nic.  de  Iveton,  365 
Sesevaux,  Henry  of,  mayor  of  York, 
53 n,  57;  family,  202 
Sessay,  rectory  of,  162,  165 
Setell,  Robt.  of,  53 
Setterthwaite,  see  Satterthwaite 
Settle,  89,  96,  142,  143,  219,  220,  222, 
223,  331 

Settrington  rectory,  166 

Sevenhampton,  393W,  394 n,  399 

Shandy  Hall,  Coxwold,  378 

Sharpe,  Nich.,  72 

Shaw,  surname,  71 

Sheffield,  1,  2;  coins  from,  326 n; 

diocese,  333;  Fairbanks  of,  92 
Shelf  Hall,  425;  records,  430 
Shelfleie,  Robt.  de,  312 
Shelley  in  Agbrigg,  82 
Shelton,  rectory  of,  163,  165 
Sheppard,  Thos.,  94,  132,  137,  199, 
203,  430 

Shepherd,  surname,  71;  Rev.  W.  A., 
89;  Rev.  W.  R.,  336,  380,  432 
Shepley,  Matt,  de,  30077 
Sherburn  in  Elmet  church,  91,  159, 
201,  202 

Sheriff  Hutton  park,  261,  269-270, 
271  n,  280,  281;  rectory,  276 
Shibden  Hall,  Halifax,  424,  425 
Shields,  South,  352 
Shipley,  A.  G.,  91 
Shircotes,  Adam  clerk  of,  305,  306 
Shitelyngton,  Adam  de,  312 
Shorthose,  surname,  66,  67 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  138 
Siddal  Hall,  425 


Sigglesden,  397 
Sighilstorn,  344 
Signal  stations,  Roman,  431 
Silchester,  Roman,  78,  196 
Silkacresse,  303 

Silkston,  co.  York.,  81;  vicar  of,  160 
Similiaco,  Wm.  de,  104 
Simpson,  surname,  72;  E.,  331 
Simson,  Sam.,  161 
Sinnington  church,  379 
Sittenham,  382 
Sitwell  of  Reinshaw,  82 
Skeftling,  406,  408 
Skelton,  nr.  York,  186;  Lordship  of, 
29,  3L  32,  33;  Will,  de,  71 
Skerne,  Hugh,  363 
Skinner,  Alice,  71;  G.,  139 
Skipsea,  manor  and  castle  of,  400-2, 
406,  408,  41872;  vicar  of,  160,  164, 
168 

Skipton  in  Craven,  390,  395-399, 
413;  castle,  5572,  390,  396,  41072; 
Constable  of,  397;  museum,  96, 
214,  219,  222;  par.  reg.,  85 
Skyn,  Henry,  159 
Slack,  Roman,  79,  80,  87,  177,  179 
Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  127;  Rich,  de, 
361;  Sir  Thos.,  129;  Will,  de,  71 
Smedley,  Miss,  378 
Smellesden,  397 

Smith,  surname,  66,  72;  H.  E.,  223 
Smithson,  John,  72;  Major,  353,  356 
Smyth,  Henry,  cl.,  160,  163;  Dr. 

J.  A.,  96,  142;  Wm.,  cl.,  161 
Snaith  church,  186 
Snalycell,  Seth,  363 
Snelsins,  Roman,  79,  80 
Sniphon,  Peter  de,  407 
Solloway,  Canon,  185 
Somerskales,  Arthur,  160 
Sommerton,  surname,  72 
Sothill,  John,  364 
Soueney,  John  de,  299 
Southmuskham,  prebend  of,  163,  166 
Southowram,  425,  426 
Southwell  Coll.  Ch.,  158,  162,  165, 
166,  168;  vicars  choral  of,  163,  166 
Sowerby,  424;  surname,  72 
Spalding,  Prior  of,  169 
Spaldington,  365 
Speight,  H.,  223 
Spencer,  Griffin,  163,  165 
Spink,  Wm.,  72 
Spires,  Prior  Wm.,  25,  28 
Spofforth  castle  and  church,  92; 

Hill,  79,  182;  rectory,  162,  165,  166 
Sproatley,  rector  of,  160 
Spro thorough,  rector  of,  162,  165 
Stables,  409-410 
Stackhouse,  89 
Stafford,  Thos.,  earl  of,  378 
Stainforth,  89,  90 
Stainley,  North,  223 
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Stainton,  chapel  of,  302;  Sir  John 
de,  298,  303 

Stamford  Bridge,  18 in,  383 
Stamvilla,  Wm,  de,  315 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  31 
Staneley,  Will,  de,  72 
Stanford,  Robt.  de,  309 
Stanhopp,  Geo.,  159 
Stansfield,  Jas.,  432 
Stanton,  Sir  John  de,  314 
Stanwick,  earthworks,  195;  sword 
from,  325 

Stapleton,  Brian,  362;  Thos.,  97 n, 
102  n 

Starbotton,  215;  palstave  found  at, 
96 

Startforth  church,  336 
Staungos,  Wm.  de,  299 
Staunton,  Newark,  158 
Staveley,  surname,  72;  parson  of,  72 
Stavert,  Arch.,  83;  Rosina,  83;  Rev. 
Wm.  J.,  obit,  notice  and  biblio- 
graphy of,  83 

Staynegryve,  John  de,  311 

Steel,  surname,  72 

Stefansson,  Jan,  192 

Stefeud,  Ralph  de,  298 

Stelhall,  Warin  de,  318 

vStell,  J.,  142,  146 

Stenton,  Prof.  F.  M.,  401 

Stephenson,  Chris.,  188 

Sterne,  Laurence,  190,  378 

Stevens,  Stevenson,  surname,  66,  72 

Stevenson,  Francis,  161,  164 

Steynburn,  manor  of,  56 

Stilenius,  Peter,  307 

Stillingfleet,  Rev.  W.,  133 

Stillington,  190,  263,  280 

Stiveton,  Robt.  de,  417 

Stockdale,  89;  Wm.,  356,  357 

Stockes,  Joseph,  168 

Stockton,  261 

Stoctun,  G.,  315 

Stonehowse,  Walter,  cl.,  138 

Story,  Wm.,  230 

Stott,  Stut,  surname,  71 

Strafford,  earl  of,  188 

Strang,  Jas.,  364 

Strangways,  Jas.,  34,  365 

Stratton,  Adam  de,  399 

Streatham,  3891? 

Strie,  Alan  de,  316 
Studholme,  Capt.,  357-358 
Subsidies,  clerical,  158-169 
Sulleg’,  Ralph  of,  55 
Summere,  W.  de,  31 1 
Sunderland,  Lancs.,  tithes  of,  52; 

Abraham,  206 
Sundial  at  Kirkdale,  379 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  97,  106,  no,  in 
Sussex  Record  Society,  290 
Sutherland,  A.  H.,  432 
Suthsowerden,  295 


Surnames,  65 
Sutcliffe,  W.  H.,  156 
Sutton  in  Galtres  or  on  the  Forest, 
158,  164,  166,  186,  190-191,  277, 
279;  Sir  Saer  de,  410W;  Thos.  of 
Averam,  365;  Wm.,  72 
Swaffam,  Hugh  de,  30912. 

Swain,  Adam  son  of,  319;  Hugh  son 

of,  319 

Swainsby,  Elias  of,  57 
Swale,  Sir  Solomon,  265 
Swaledale,  lead  mining  in,  264,  287 
Swandeland,  394 
Swillington  rectory,  162,  165 
Swinden,  nr.  Hellifield,  223 
Swine  nunnery,  411;  Ridge,  182; 

vicar  of,  160,  164 
Swords  of  iron-age,  132-136 
Swynnock,  John,  166 
Sysson,  surname,  72 


Tadcaster,  40,  54;  church  of,  53; 

hospital,  51,  53;  Roman,  80 
Talbus,  Tailboys,  John,  72 
Taleuaz,  John,  307 
Taney,  Luke  de,  410,  411 
Tankard,  surname,  66,  67,  72;  Thos., 
226,  264 
Tate,  E.  R.,  432 
Taylor,  surname,  72 
Temperley,  G.  W.,  142,  155 
Tempest,  Rich.,  365;  Robt.,  363 
Temple,  Master  of  the,  53 
Templenewsam,  16 gn,  334 
Teuelesby,  Tefleby,  Ralph  de,  297- 
300,  302,  306,  314,  319 
Thaundy,  Walter,  53 
Thetford  priory,  292 
Thewilby,  Ralph  de,  298,  302 
Thirkill,  T.,  204 

Thirsk,  250,  255,  256,  273,  274,  277- 
9,  281 

Thomas,  Jos.,  86;  Rev.  Alf.,  204, 
333;  Mary,  86 

Thomson,  Thompson,  surname,  66, 
72;  Mr.,  227;  Prof.  A.  Hamilton, 
185,  186,  200,  204,  378,  379,  380, 
429,  431;  Henry,  240,  268 
Thoresby  Society,  334,  385,  38922; 

Ralph,  40 n 
Thorley,  38922 

Thorne,  chapel  of,  318;  church,  293, 
294;  in  Pauli  par.,  407 
Thorneburg,  Walter  de,  56 
Thorner  vie.,  161,  163,  166 
Thorneton,  240,  250;  Gilbert  de, 
311 

Thornhill,  Sir  John  de,  317 
Thornton  dale,  18222,  324;  in  Cleve- 
land, 334;  in  Lonsdale  par.  reg., 
91;  le  dale,  Hist,  of,  89;  Abbot, 
391;  John,  72;  Maria,  306 
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Thorp,  territory  of,  57;  Prior  Walter 
de,  26-8 

Thorpbassett,  169 

Thorpe,  surname,  72;  le  Street,  199; 
Salvin,  333,  334;  A.,  142;  Prior 

John  de,  211;  Robt.,  231;  Steph., 

363 

Thraves,  160,  163;  meaning  of,  160 n 
Thuresby,  Edw.,  166 
Thurgurland,  co.  York.,  81 
Thurleby,  Robt.,  166 
Thweng,  Thwenge,  St.  John  of 
Bridlington,  7;  Prior  John  de,  28, 
342;  Lucy  de,  29-32;  Marma- 
duke,  31 

Thwing,  barrow  at,  38,  41 

Tikis,  Roger  de,  300 

Tilli,  Mabel,  297W;  Otes  de,  297 n,  307 

Titley,  Peter,  163,  165 

Tiverton,  389?? 

Todwick,  rector  of,  333 
Togysden,  Roger  of,  55 
Tolson,  Eliza.,  86;  Jas.  M.,  87;  Legh, 
F.S.A.,  86,  88,  89;  Robt.  Henry, 
86;  R.  Huntriss,  87;  Whiteley,  86; 
Memorial  Museum,  87 
Tomlinson,  surname,  72 
Tonge’s  plot,  350,  351 
Topham,  389 n\  Comon,  204;  J.,  223 
Topp,  Wm.,  72 
Torigni,  Robt.  de,  107,  108 
Tornebu,  Wm.  de,  98 
Torverd,  400 
Torways,  Rich.,  298 
Tostig,  400 

Totehill,  John  de,  361 
Tout,  Prof.,  403 
Townend,  Ric.,  160,  164 
Traneby,  344 
Trappes-Lomax,  R.,  355 
Trechman,  Dr.  C.  T.,  142,  149,  156 
Trenchard,  Sir  Henry,  409,  41m 
Triberge,  Sir  Hugh  de,  299,  300; 
Roger,  279 

Trigg,  W.  B.,  90,  334,  430 
Trimigham,  Wm.  de,  305,  306 
“ Tristram  Shandy,”  191 
Trouell,  Wm.,  301 
Trumfleit,  Thos.  de,  308,  318 
Trumpington,  Cambs.,  112 
Trushingham,  Henry,  265 
Trussebuth,  Geoff.,  210;  Rose,  2Ti; 
Wm.,  211 

Tuke,  Lemuel,  164,  168 
Tunstall,  256;  Rich,  de,  419 
Turton,  R.  B.,  233 n,  234 n,  334 
Twemlow,  J.  A.,  'jn 
Twenge,  see  Thwenge 
Twyere,  Wm.  de,  410W 
Twyn,  John,  354 
Twynham,  Hants.,  389W 
Tyfleby,  Ralph,  314 
Tynemouth,  Acharius,  prior  of,  315 


Ughtred,  arms  of,  345;  Alison,  342, 
343;  Henry,  362 
Ulf,  400,  402 
Umfravill,  Gilb.  of,  55 
Upleatham,  33 
Upsall,  Scrope  of,  362 
Utley,  Sam.,  160 
Uverum,  Agnes,  54;  John,  54 


Values,  249,  250;  of  land,  260,  282 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  381 
Varennes,  Wm.  de,  106 
Vascoeuil,  98 

Vatche,  Wm.,  162,  165,  166 
Vaudy,  Vaudey,  Lines.,  49,  58,  62, 
3L3 

Vaux,  arms  of,  381 
Vauxhall,  389 n 

Vavasour  of  Haselwood,  365;  Henry, 
363,  365;  John,  362,  365;  Robt., 
54;  Wm.  le,  307 
Vawesberg  (Dewsbury),  292 
Vere,  Guy  de,  212 n 
Verbs  de,  family,  333 
Verney,  Sir  Ralph,  231-3,  254;  Lady 
F.,  232W 

Vernon,  Henry,  365 
Verulamium,  328^ 

Vescy,  Eustace  de,  341,  344 
Vicarman,  Wm.,  72 
Vicars,  surname,  72 
Viking  club,  192 

Villy,  Dr.  Francis,  79,  80,  214,  223, 
430 

Vincent,  Thos.,  164 

Vyncent,  Agnes,  303-5;  John,  303-5 


Waddilove,  John,  72 
Waddington,  Walter  of,  54 
Wade,  Wm.,  72 
Wadesworth  mill,  317 
Wadeworth,  Peter  de,  303 
Wake,  Denis  de,  396 n\  Thos.,  34 t, 
342,  346 

Wakefield,  church  of,  293,  294,  307, 
308,  310;  manor  of,  290,  291,  312, 
336,  423,  424;  Sir  Hugh,  parson 
of,  300,  318 n;  Henry  de,  308; 
Peter  the  clerk  of,  319;  Wm.,  162, 
165;  surname,  66 
Walbrook,  Court  of,  294W 
Wales  par.,  333,  334 
Walicarvilla,  Jordan  de,  104 
Walker,  surname,  66,  72;  Adm.  C.  F., 
426;  Jas.,  Ph.D.,  348;  Sir  Jas., 
427;  Rev.  P.  C.,  obit,  notice  of, 
426;  J.  W.,  F.S.A.,  87,  204,  377, 
378,  380;  Capt.  Robt.,  357W;  Sir 
Robt.,  427 

Walkingham,  Alan  de,  72;  Robt.,  72 
Wall  of  Antonine,  78 
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Wallay,  Eleanor,  54;  Henry,  54 
Waller,  Col.,  356;  J.  Cuming,  336; 
John,  358 

Wallingford,  honour  of,  399 n 
Walmsley,  Cath.,  138;  Chas.,  137, 
138;  T.,  138 
Walter,  Wm.  son  of,  296 
Walton,  Norf.,  293 
Wamp,  Walter,  72 
Ward,  surname,  66,  67,  72;  John, 
351;  Wm.,  227,  241,  252 
Waren,  Edw.,  164,  168 
Warenne  family,  97;  pedigree,  108; 
Beatrice,  98-100,  107,  109,  no; 
Earls  of,  290-3,  299,  300,  307,  31 1, 
319;  Godefridus,  98,  103;  Hame- 
lin,  294,  295,  312;  Hugh,  99; 
Isabel  countess,  294,  295;  Odain, 
99;  Rainald,  295,  319 ; Rodulf,  97- 
104,  106,  107,  109-11-  Roger,  99, 
102-4;  Wm.,  97,  99-101,  104,  106- 
12,  291,  293-5,  3°8.  3J2 
Warin,  Abbot  of  Salley,  53 n 
Warmesford,  Wm.  de,  301 
Warner  of  Preston,  397 n 
Warre,  John  de  la,  392,  409,  410 
Warren,  Wm.,  40472 
Warter  Priory,  foundation  of,  208- 
213,  34i 

Warthill,  vicarage  of,  273 
Wartil,  John  of,  53 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  109,  365;  Henry, 
109;  Matilda,  Countess  of,  51,  53 
Waterhouse,  Tobias,  168 
Waters,  surname,  72;  R.  E.  Chester, 
108 n;  S.  H.,  336 
Watling  Street,  385 
Watson,  surname,  73;  Mr.,  of  Picker- 
ing, 3;  Mrs.  Graham,  36;  Henry, 
245;  John,  cl.,  157;  Sam.,  89; 
Thos.,245;  W.  Harold,  F.R.I.B.A., 
381 

Watton  abbey,  346 
Waverley,  abbot  of,  55 
Wawn  family,  92;  C.  N.,  92 
Wayte,  Waite,  John,  162,  165,  166 
Weaver,  J.  R.  H.,  63 
Webb,  Col.  Wm.,  226,  227 
Webster,  surname,  73 
Welburn,  382 
Wei  Hous,  Wm.,  73 
Well,  Roman  villa,  214,  220,  223,  328 n 
Wellow,  Hants.,  38972 
Wells,  canon  of,  309;  John  de,  73 
Wentworth  castle,  431;  Lord,  187, 
288;  Thos.,  365;  Will.,  363 
Werke,  Ros  of,  31 
Wernsby,  Robt.  de,  319 
Westelvely  (West  Ella),  344;  An- 
laby  of,  343,  344 
Weston,  Robt.  de,  73 
Wetherby,  Roman  settlement  at,  171- 
184,  331-332;  brooches  from,  194 


Whalley,  Geoff.,  Dean  of,  53,  54;  see 
Wallay 

Wharfe,  surname,  73 

Wharton,  Humphrey,  265 

Wheeler,  Dr.,  179,  32822,  37622; 

Major  and  Mrs.,  378 
Whelehous,  surname,  73 
Whetley,  Will.,  347 
Whipp,  Wm.,  273 
Whitaker,  T.  D.,  265 
Whitby  Abbey,  341,  380;  Abbess  of, 
7;  Prior  John,  25,  29;  Abbot 
Steph.,  341 

Whitby,  1172,  27522,  335;  Hist,  of, 
202,  335,  336;  jet,  41;  prints  of, 
92;  tithes  of,  274,  275 
Whitchurch,  Oxon.,  398,  399 
White,  John,  73;  G.  H.,  97 
Whitechurch,  Helias  chaplain  of,  53 
Whitefield,  Swaledale,  264 
Whitehead,  H.,  37622;  Thos.,  336 
Whitelock,  Bulstrodge,  355 
Whitkirk  in  Ainstv,  159;  church,  336 
Whithorn,  Wigtonsh.,  10 
Whiting,  C.  E.,  431 
Whitley,  Sir  Edw.,  332 
Whitmore,  Geo.,  239,  240;  Thos., 
239,  240;  Wm.,  24022 
Wickwane,  Archbp.,  308 
Wicliff,  Rad.,  363 
Widdrington,  Sir  Thos.,  20872 
Widmerpoole,  rector  of,  161 
Wigfull,  J.  R.,  430 
Wigginton  rectory,  164,  168 
Wiggles  worth,  Mr.,  191 
Wight,  Isle  of,  389,  412 
Wighton,  prebend,  166 
Wilberforce,  Wm.,  364,  430 
Wild  man,  John,  355 
Wilhanvill,  Rich,  de,  317 
Wilingham,  Laurence  son  of  Daniel 
of,  296 

Wilkinson,  surname,  66;  B.,  191; 

King,  44;  Wm.,  240 
Willans,  T.  S.,  224 
Willat,  Major  W.  H.,  384 
Willerby,  John,  73 
Willeys,  Henry  de,  306 
Williams,  St.,  572,  7,  9;  Major  Edw., 
207 

Williamson,  G.  C.,  23272;  Wm.,  159 
Williamson,  Wilson,  Wilkinson,  sur- 
names, 73 

Willis,  Henry,  cl.,  158 
Wilmart,  Dom.,  49,  58-61,  63 
Wilmot,  Fanny,  337;  John  Robt., 
337;  Sir  Robt.,  337 
Wilstroppe,  surname,  66,  67 
Wimpe,  surname,  72 
Winchester,  Bp.  of,  15722;  school,  423 
Winckedeleg,  Adam  de,  52 
Wincobank,  2 

Winestead,  Hist,  of,  333,  336 
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Winterbourne,  Wilts.,  41 
Wintringham  church,  169 
Wirmigay,  Wm.  de,  316 
Wise,  Sam.,  356 
Witebourne,  rector  of,  55 
Witechurch,  sea  Whitechurch 
Witham  river,  136;  swords  from,  134 
Withernsea,  39 $n,  400,  405,  40G,  408 
Withernwick,  32 

Wodehus,  Adam  de,  305,  306,  319 
Wolfreton,  Will,  de,  342 
Wombwell,  Capt.,  378;  Hugh,  363; 
Roger,  363 

Wood  Uitton,  Cambs.,  292;  E.  H., 
4;  Islay,  4;  R.  J.,  91 
Woodburgh,  prebend  of,  158 
Woode,  Wode,  surname,  73;  atte,  66 
Woodham  Moor,  354 
Woodhead,  Dr.  T.  W.,  152,  156 
Woodhouse  family,  430;  parish,  333 
Woodsetts  par.,  333 
Woodward,  A.  M.,  183W,  223,  366,  376 
Woollen  mills,  65;  trade,  409,  423, 
424,  426 

Worcester,  See  of,  201 
Wordesworth,  Robt.,  82 
Wormald,  F.,  5 
Wormegay,  Norf.,  29 $n 
Worsley,  Sir  Wm.,  380 
Wort’,  Robt.  de,  314 
Wortley,  Nich.,  365 
Wragby  church,  377,  432 
Wrangliam,  Walter  Francis,  337 
Wrekenton,  142,  149 
Wright,  C.  W.  and  F.  V.,  199;  H., 
334;  Rich.,  360;  Wm.,  164,  168 
Wrightson,  Henry,  73 
Writeleford,  Samson  de,  312 
Wroot,  H.  F.,  334 
Wroxeter,  Roman  town,  179/r 
Wroxhall,  I.  W.,  389 n 
Wybis,  Walleys  de,  316 
Wybourn  estate,  1 
Wykerlay,  Sir  Robt.,  298,  303,  314, 
319 

Wykir,  Adam,  306;  Eve,  306;  Rich., 
306 

Wyllardby,  344 
Wylton,  344 

Wynkishope,  prior  of,  315 


Wyntew'ord,  Robt.,  300 
Wyvell,  Roger,  239 


Yarrn,  Yarom,  275 u 
Yarmouth,  27 $n 
Yates,  surname,  73 
Yckilbring,  Hugh  cle,  298 
York,  armorial  bearings  of,  432; 
Archbp.  of,  $n,  7,  9,  28,  53,  157, 
159,  199,  210,  212,  253,  294,  308, 
309,  335-  342-  380,  401,  415,  427; 
archdeacon  of,  307;  Architectural, 
etc.,  Society,  3,  430;  Canons  of, 
186;  Dean  of,  160,  163,  167,  200, 
212,  273;  diocese  and  province, 
421;  mayor  of,  53,  57,  365; 

Minster,  275;  building  of,  8;  story 
of,  91,  431;  precentor  of,  159 
Sheriff  of,  361,  36412,  365 
York,  Bretegate,  57;  Bootham  Bar, 
186;  castle,  354;  George  Inn, 
Coney  St.,  246;  King’s  Manor  Ho., 
187;  Mansion  Ho.,  431;  Mikel- 
gate  Bar,  53;  North  St.,  53;  St. 
Feonard’s  Hosp.,  185;  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  185,  186,  341,  432;  Stain- 
gate,  57;  Treasurer’s  Ho.,  336 
York,  vale  of,  in  Bronze  age,  40,  41; 
Roman,  80,  330;  Roman  pottery 
found  at,  77,  78 

York  churches,  All  Saints,  North 
St.,  90;  H.  Trin.  King’s  Ct.,  167; 
St.  Lawrence,  336;  St.  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Angels,  201 ; St.  Michael 
on  Ouse-bridge,  190;  St.  Saviour’s, 
186 

York,  Alderman  of,  240;  burgess  of, 
57;  freeman  of,  65;  Prior  of  Holy 
Trinity,  169 

Yorkshire,  Celtic,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
322-323;  Notes,  81-2,  421-422; 
Par.  Reg.  Soc.,  84;  Philosophical 
Soc.,  334;  Sheriff  of,  365,  41 1,  416 
Yorke,  Rich.,  364 

Young,  surname,  73;  Mrs.  Jane,  273; 
Denholm-,  N.,  208,  389;  see  Den- 
holm-Young 
Yslepe,  Rich,  de,  313 
YNetot,  canton  of,  in 
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